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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION.  lii. 


COMMISSION.  i«.n.ui..i«„. 


lijl  /7/x  /'J.KceUcncj/  tlv  Hommrdhlc  ArlJair  Liiivl''ii.  KiiiijJii  (Uniiiixoidi'r  of  lite  Musi 
Disfi/ii/Kis/ifd  Order  iif  Sain/  Mir/iar/  mid  Sdint  Gnorge,  Livutenant- 
(riirr)ii(ir  of  The  Triutsi'ilfll . 


To 

John  I'lli.NKST  Al).\JlSOX.  Ksi|iiiri'.  ^{.\..  .M.L.C,  DinH-lur  uf  IvhuMiiiiii  : 

Sir  WlLLl.AiM  St.  .IoUX  Caku.  ICuighl  : 

Sir  J.VMES  I'liRCY  FlTZPATRICK.  Ivniylil.   M.L.C.  : 

The  Yt'nenil)k'  Arclnk'ac()ii  MiCHAKL  lldi/rox  I'l  i;sk.  M.A.  : 

GeokuE  HENKY  GoCH,  Esiiniif  : 

William  FrLi,Ki!  L.\xck,  Ksi|iiirr  : 

M  ANI'UKI)  .\  ATM  AX.   I'lsiflli  re.   M,.)).  : 

■riii;iiiiiii!i';  l,'i:r.M;i!'i'.  I'lsiinin'  : 

'I'hr  WrVciTliil    X  A'I'll  \Xli:i.  .\rii|,i:V    K'oss.   I,h.|).:    ;ii|i| 

K»i;Aii  Watch.  Ksi|iiirc. 

HrrrliiKJ  : 

W'll  lOlilvAS  I  ill- (  MiM-ininciil  ciiiilciiiijhiles  llir  csuililisliiiit'iil  nl'  uiiili'iioini  iimI  i< 'ii.il 
Si'linnls  Ini-  sccoiii|;ii-\  I'lliiiMl  iiiii  ill  .1 1 1|  liii  1 1  ]  c 'sl  1 II  Tij  llluliT  a  Idciil  1^1 1  \  r  I'l  I  i  iil;  Iiii,|\ 
siilijfi-l  1(1  llu'  ncH-cssai'V  local  sii|iporl  liein,y  ruiniil  to  rii.siii-r  llicir  I'slaldislimrnl 
and  ciiilowiiK'nt  on  a   scale  ailiM|uaIe  lo  the  rcc|iiirciuciits  of  the  lo\vn. 

Axil  Wll  l';i!liA.'<  I'or  ihis  |lll|-|losr  lllc  (iiArnilllrlll  is  |i|-r|iai-cii  lo  |ilo\i,li'a 
sum  ol'  ^il'i.J.dOO  ('I'wclily-livc  llioiisaml  iiounds)  lowanis  iIh'  rosl  of  luiililiiiy  such 
schools,  anil  is  |ii-c)iarc(l  lo  coiitriliiilc  towanls  (In-  su|i|Hii-t  oT  such  schools  liy 
iiiraiis  ol'  annual  i.'ranls  siilijrcl  lo  ihrir  liciiiLi  salislicil  willi  llic  inslniclion   L;ivcii. 

.\Xli  W'll  lOKIOAS  il  is  ilcsii-aiih'  lo  aii|ioini  a  ( 'oniinission  to  ciiiiuirc  inloainl 
rcjioi-i    iijion  llii'  rollowiny  niallrrs  : — 

I'M  \^  here    the    schools    in    i|ilcsiioii    slioiiM    ho    |ilacii|  so  as  lo  sc'r\  r    inosi 

ailc(|iialcly  the  iiccils  of  ihr  |io|nilalion. 
l//l  What    I'uiiils    arc  or  can    lie    iiiaile   a\ailaliie  IVoni  oihcr   sources  lor  ihe 

ei|ui]iineiii  anil  enilow  nimi  of  the  said  schools. 
{(■)  What    sites   are    or   can    lie    made  availahlc  whellicr  mi  (,io\  criiiueni  or 

private  iii-o|ierl y. 
('/)  Wlial    should    lie    ilie   coiislitulion    of    ihe    lioveriiimr    lioih'    I'or    such 

schools. 

A  XI)  \VIII-;k  !:;  AS  I  ha\e  deemed  it  lilliiiL;  llial  lor  ihe  |iur|iose  of  such  en(|uiry 
' 'oniniissioners  slumld  lie  aii|ioiinei|  : 

\o\V  Til  lOItKKoiiK.  I.  ihe  l,ieuiciiaiil-(!o\eriior  aloi-esaid.  do  li\  iliis  my 
(.'oiiiiiiissioii  iioiiiinair  and  a|i|ioiiii  you  the  .said 

•  hillX    I'lltNKST  .VDA.MSoX. 

Willi  \.\i  St.  .Imix  c  \i;i;. 
.1  A.MKs  l'i;i;i"i    Vvv/.v  vniick'. 
,Mi(_'ii.U';i.  I'.ni.i'iix  h'liisio. 
t  Geokcio  I1i:xi:  V  (idcii. 
Wii,LiA.M  Imi.lki;  Laxi'K. 
Ma.n1''Ueij  Natha.x, 

THEOIJOKE  HEtTNEUT, 

XA'i'll.VXIKL  .U"lil,KV    1,'us.-;.  and 

I'llii:  Al;    W  M'CH 

lo  lie  Conimissioners.  and  you  the  said  JoHN  EU.X'EST  .VdamsoX  to  he   Cliainnan,   foi' 
ihe  pur|iiise  111'  eiMpiirin^  inio  and  reportinu  upon  Ihe  inatlers  ariircmeiilioned. 

*  U.siv'iiril.  ailr.l  .hiiiiiaiy.  I'.iuil.  f  "*■■l'i^'"L'<l.  23iil  Nnvenilier.  I'.KI.",, 
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('<Mliiiii(>§i»ii  Ami  1  <lo  luTcliy  ilcsirt;  ami  i-('i|Ucsi  iliai  ymi.  m-  any  six  ni-  iiKin-  oC  yi>ii.  iln,  as 

siiun  iis  the  same  can  emivi'liieiitly  iie  dune,  usIiil;  all  diligeiiee,  reporl  Id  nic  in  wrilintr 
your  proceedings  liy  \irtue  of  this  Commission. 

.Vnd  I  I'uriliiT  will  and  dii-cet  and  l)y  liiese  presents orthiiii  that  this (■omiinssioii 
shall  eontinue  in  t'on-r  until  you  shall  ha\e  finally  reported  upon  the  niattei's  afore- 
,said,  or  otherwise  until  I  ids  Commission  shall  he  liy  nie  revoked,  and  llial  you.  the 
.saiil  Commissioners,  shall  sit  from  time  to  time  al  sueli  plaee  or  i)laees  as  you  shull 
lind  neoessai'V  for  the  pur))oses  aforesaid,  and  so  pr'oe<'iMl,  although  the  jjroceedings 
may  nni   lir  ciintiiiued  rnun  lime  in  lime  liy  adjonrnnirnl. 

And  I  do  hei'eliy  dir<'el  and  appuiul  llial  vnn  have  liln'i-ty  |o  reporl  hi  \i\f  \onr 
several  jiroeeedings  from  lime  lo  I  ime,  and  al  sueli  places  aforesaid  as  iIh'  same  in- 
an>'  pari  lliiTcof  may  resi)eeli\eiy  lie  e<impleli'd  and  pei-rreinl. 

Anil  I  <lo  herehy  desire  and  direct  llial  all  I'ulilie  Ollicers  in  this  Colony  us 
Well  as  all  His  .Majesty's  Sulijec-ts  he  assistanl  id  you  in  ihe  execution  of  these  [ii-eseids, 
liy  gi\ing  you  all  such  iiil'di-uiai  imi  as  il  may  he  in  llirir  pdwcr  in  im|iarl. 

Ami,  lastly,  I  do  hereliy  niiifer  upon  you  all  ihe  powers  sel  fnrlh  in  (_)n|inance 
Xo.  ;')n  (if  I'.IO'i  (The  Commi.ssiiiiis'  Powers  Ordinance). 

In  W'rrNlOss  will';iil';itl''  1  lia\e  caused  ihis  Commission  lo  he  issuei.l  this 
Iweiiiy-liflli  diiy  111'  (.)cinlici-.  in  llic  >'car  nf  Oiii'  L^rd  One  llmusand  Nine  huinlred 
and  Five. 

(iol)   Savk   TlIK    IvINti. 

(ii\  cii  under  iu\  I  land  and  l  he  I'ulilie  Si 'a  I  nf  I  he  Ti-ans\aal  nil  I  his  the  I  wenty- 
smenih  day  of  Octoher,  I'.MI,"). 

AKTHUK  LAWLKY, 

Lieuteuant-Goveruor. 
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nKPoriT. 


lt»|M)r(. 


Tn    Ills    l':\'ci:rj,i:x('v    Tin:    IToxoriiAiu.i:    Sii;     K'hiiaimi    Sdi.oAidx.    Kni-jn    Cinii- 
iii;iii<l('|-  111'   ilir    .\|ii>i    I  Idiiiiii  i:il)lc   ()i(|cr  lil    ihr    r,;iili.    KiiiuJii    ('(iiiiiiiaiidi'i' 
(>\     llu'     Mnsl      I  )isl  inyiiislicd     (»i(lcr    nl'    S;iinl      .\licli;icl    :iiiil    Saiiil    tio<)i-'>(' 
Acliii,;.;'    hii'iili'iiaiil-(  MiN'criKH-  nl'  Tjii'   'riaiisvaal. 

.May    il   please  ^'oiir  Ivxcellency  : 

^'nll|■  ( 'nilllilissidiiers  were  a|i|Miiiile(l  II  iidei'  ( 'mil  Mii^^iiHi  issued  I  he  I'.'il  li  da  \' 
iiH  )eliilie|-.  I'.MI.").  hy  ||is  Ivxeelieiiev  I  he  I  I  ni  k  a  i  la  I  lie  Si  r  A  li  II  1 1  r  I  ,a  w  lew  K' .('.  M  .( i .. 
a  I  I  ha  I  lime  I  iieiiieiian  l-(  iovenKir  nl'  i  he  'I'la  iis\-aal.  in  en(|ii  i  re  i  ii  h  i  a  iid  repurl  u|((iii 
I  he  I'elhiwiiii:  nial  lers.  arising;' (iiil  (if  a  priiposal  nil  ihe  pari  nl'  i  he  ( l(i\-erii  iiieiil  in 
eslahlish.  ^uhjecl  In  I  he  necessary  local  siippnii  lieiiiL;  ieiiiid.  ii  iideiiiuii  i  iia  I  ioiial 
schiinls  Inr  secdiulary  ediicalinii   in  .Inha  n  neshii  ry.  \-i/..  : — 

{(I)    Where    ihe   sehiicils    in    (|nesiii)n    shiiiild    he     phn-i'd    su    as    1(1    ser\'e    iiKisl 
ad('(|iialely  ihe  needs  (jI'  ihe  pnpnlalinn. 

{hi    What    I'linds   are   n[-  can    he    made   a\-ailalile   I'lom  (ilher  ihaii  ( lii\-ern  ineiit 
sources   lor  ihe  eiplipnielll    and   elldowinelll    of  IJie  >aid   >eho(il>. 

if)    W'hal    sites   ai'c    or   can    he    made    ax'ailahle    whellier   on     ( lo\-erii  nieiil     or 
]M'i\'ale  properly. 

(il)    W'hal    should    he  i  he  consl  il  nl  ioii  of  I  he  iinvern  i  ni^  ho<ly  for  siicli  schools. 

'I.  'i'lie  coiisl  i  I  III  ion  and  pii  rpose  of  i  he  ( 'oni  m  ission  wei'c  pi  i  hi  id  v  iioi  i  lied  in 
llie  ( iiirfrii  men  I  (id'.fllc  oT  ihe  l'7l  h  ()cl<iher.  ll)(l.')  (  (  io\'eril  men  I  Xoliee  Xo.  ll.".l): 
a  o'eiicral  in\'ilalion  lo  nieei  ihe  Commission  for  ihe  pii  rpose  of  yiviiiL;' ex'idenee 
was  issued  lliroiii.;h  ihe  press  lo  all  inleresleil  in  secondary  e<liicalioii  :  winle 
iiitiiiial  ion  was  yiveii  ihroii^;!:  ihe  same  ineiliiim  of  ihe  lime  and  place  oT  liie 
several  siiiiiiys.  Twelve  )mlilie  sil  I  i  ni^s  were  held,  al  which  lwenly-si.\  wiinesses 
wei-f  examined,  including:  ihe  principals  of  ihe  (iovernmeiil  secoiidarx'  scIkjoIs 
already  eslahl  ished.  ihe  principals  of  iion-(  Io\-erii  men  i  secondary  schools,  repre- 
seiilalix'es  of  ihe  Ivliicalion  I  )epa  li  men  1 .  1  he  .lolia  II  iieshn  ri;  'reachers"  .\ssocial  ion. 
llie  pareiils  ol'  scholars  alleiidiiiL:  Jeppeslown  IJiMli  School,  ihe  ra  lepa  vers  of  I  he 
^oiil  hern  and  weslerii  di^l  rids  of  .loha  n  iieshii  v^.  loi^ci  her  wii  h  i  iidi\idiial  me  in  hers 
of  ihe  ( lo\-eiii  i  iiij  |;(]dy  of  .lolia  n  iieshii  ri:  ( 'ol  lei^c  and  of  ihe  genera  I  pn  hi  ic.  I  )n  rin;^' 
ihe  privale  silliniis  held  hy  yoiir  ( 'om  mi,N>ioiiers  I'm'  ihe  purpose  of  considerine' 
I  hei  r  reporl .  evideiH'c  was  yi  \-en  hy  .M  r.  .loh  n  li'ohi  nsoii.  U'c^isl  ra  r  of  i  he  TraiisN'aal 
'rechnical  liivlilule.  and  formerly  Secrelary  lo  llie  W'il  walersra  ml  Coniicil  of 
Iv  I  Ileal  ioii.  and  hy  represeiilal  i  \'es  of  i  he  pareiils  of  sc|iolar>  al  lend  in  1^  .  I  oiianneshiir,ia 
('olleL;<'.  'rhi>  e\-idenci\  loLjelllcr  wilh  llie  slalellienls  of  1  Wo  fllllher  wiliiesscs  who 
were  niiahle  lo  ineel   ihe   ('onimissioii    in    person,  will    he    foiimi    i  ncorpi  iialeil    wilh 

llie  L;em'ial    inillllle>  of  e\'idelice  appended    lo   ihis    reporl. 

.').  riii'ri'  are  I  wo  poiiii>  in  conneciiim  wilh  iheir  repoii  lo  which  ^ollr 
( 'ommissioiiers  desire  lo  refer  helore  ihey  proceed  lo  deiail  iheir  ri'ci  iin  nieiida  I  ions. 
'i'lie  lirsl  poiiil  is  ihe  delay  ill  llie  preseli  I  a  1  ion  of  llie  reporl.  'I'liis  has  lieeil 
occasioned  hy  ihe  faci  llial  iie^iiil  ial  ions  wilh  llie  W'i  1  walersra  ml  ('oniicil  of 
lOdllcal  ion     have     heell     proceedin;^    C(  m  I  i  1 1  llollsly   since    ihe    lakinii    of    e\idellce    was 

concluded.      The  .second   poini    is  il mission   in   llie    reporl    of   any   reference  lo  ihe 

(piesii(m  whellier  sei-onda  ry  e(l  Ilea  I  ioii  should  he  frei'  or  fee-paying;.  This  was  a 
(|ii('slioii  fre(|neiiily  loiiched  iipiHi  h\'  wil  nesses.  and  Von  r  ( 'om  iii  issiimers  agreed  lo 
accepi  ihe  e\iilein-e  snhmilled  :  ill  iheir  reporl.  howex'cr.  lliey  lia\'e  decided  lo 
coliline  lheinsel\<'s  lo  ihe  specilic  ipieslions  addresse(|  lo  iheiil  ill  llie  lerillS  of 
|-el'erence. 
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H«'lK»rl.  I,      'riicl'c     is    ;i     llllihci-    (|lU'sli(ill    wliicli     llillsl     he    (lc;ill     willi     hcl'in'c     ^'iiiir 

('iiiiiiiiissiip|ici-s  |)i-()cc('(l  1(1  (Icliiil  llicii-  icciiiii  iiii'iidal  idiis.  iiiinicly.  llic  Linicrjil 
iHicslidii  (if  wli;il  is  iiicaiil  hy  sccdiidary  cd  ileal  i(  m.  wlici'c  il  lii'i;iiis.  wlici'c  il  ciuls. 
and  lidW  il  is  i'claU'(l  hi  |ii-iiiiaiy  (Mliical  i(  m.  Any  (-(nicl  nsidiis.  Jniwcx'ci-.  wliicii 
Ydiir  ( 'dill  iiiissidiicrs  may  liax'i'  readied  (Hi  lids  |iiirely  alisirael  (|iieslidii  are 
iieeessariJN'  lindled.  so  la  r  as  ilieir  |ii'aelieal  a  |)|il  iea  I  i(  ui  is  e(  iiieenied.  dy  llie  I'ael 
ihai  llie  di'Lian  isal  idii  and  eii  iiieii  In  in  dl'  see(Hi(la  i\'  scIhh  ils  a  re  nial  leis  wli  ieli  a  re 
decided  dy  I  lie  remi  lal  i(  His  of  I  lie  l']d  ileal  i(  m  I  >e|  la  rl  iiieii  I ,  I '  iider  1  liese  re.i^ii  la  1  ions, 
as  lliey  slaiid.  llie  pupil  may  de  adiiiilleil  Id  a  see(nidary  scIkkiI  when  lie  has 
cdiupleled  Ids  leiilli  year,  and  has  reached  llie  slaiidard  dl'  allaiiinieiil  cdiiiKiled  hy 
aliililyid  pas>  I  he  Third  Siandard  dl  llie  I'riinary  ScIkmiI  (,'(jde.  The  early  a.L;i' 
and  ihe  hiw  siandard  prescrilied  appear  id  liax'e  lieeii  adupleil  liecaiisc  it  is  held 
llial  II  nder  I  liese  cdiid  il  idiis  as  Id  a,L;"e  and  allainmeiils  a  cdiirse  can  dt'sl  hedci^illi 
which  is  Id  lermi  iiale  iidrina  I  ly.  a  Iter  a  n  e(l  iieai  idii  ea  rrie(l  i  h  rdui^li  ei^li  I  siiecessi  ve 
,L;rades.  a  I  llie  eiy  lileeiil  h  yea  r.  This  xdcw  was  si  roll  i^  I  y  sii  pporleil  hy  llie  ev'ideiicc 
dl'  ihdse  wiliiesses  wild  are  i<\-  have  heeii  en.i;aL;('(l  in  leachiiiL;'  in  I  he  secdudary 
sehddls  dl'  I  he  Tralisx'aal. 

.").  ^'(lll  r  ( 'dill  III  issidilers  Were  a  ppdi  n  led  Id  i  II  vesi  ii;ale  ill  ihe  lirsl  ilislailce 
i|iieslidns  dl'  an  imme(lialely  praclieal  ciia  racier,  and  hesiiale  iherel'drc  In  make 
recdiii  ineiidal  idiis  (III  sd  speci  lical  ly  lechnical  a  mailer  as  ihe  del  i  m  i  I  al  i(  m  dl  llie 
lield  dl'  secdlidary  e(  hica  I  idli.  They  desire,  hdwexcr.  Id  recdrd  ihe  dpiliidll  llial. 
since  pupils  are  adinilled  Id  llie  secdiidary  scIckiI  al  llic  leiilli  year,  and  al  llie  low 
siandard  dl'  al  lai  nniciil  referred  In.  ihe  lirsl  1  h  ree  years  in  llie  secdiidary  scIkki! 
iiiiinI  lie  mainly  nccnpied  willi  sHhjeeis  which  are  ideiilical  willi  llmsc  lak'eii  in  ihe 
primary  scliddl  :  and  llial.  iherefdre.  willi  nidy  a  sliL;lil  iikkI  i  lical  idii  nf  ihe  two 
eiirriciila.  pupils  cdiild  lie  prepared  l'(ir  llie  secdiidary  schdul  in  I  lu'  primary  school. 
and  llie  lirsl  i  h  ree  yea  rs  of  I  he  preseiil  secdiidary  scIkmiI  cdiirse  coidd  i)e  iv^'ardt'd 
as  primary  and  preparaldiy.  Il  is  line  ihal  llie  primary  scIkkiI  course  must  ix'  so 
ai'ranL;cd  as  Id  lake  at-cdiiiil  df  ihe  faci  llial  llie  pupils  df  siicli  schools  do  not.  as  ;i 
rule,  cdiil  i  line  1  heir  educal  idii  lieydiid  I  he  fdii  rleeiith  year.  .\l  llie  sauu'  lime  llie 
eiirrelalidii  df  ihe  primary  wilh  ihe  secdiidary  scIkkiI  cdiirse  nii.i^hl  al  leasl  lo  he 
c(im  plele  em  iiiLili  ideiiahlea  capable  piijiil  Id  pass  from  llie  former  to  \\iv  lallcr 
wil  hdiil  loss  df  lime.  and.  what  is  llie  same  i  Imiil;'.  wil  Ikuii  ediieai  imial  disad\'anla^X'. 
By  I  his  means  aldiie  can  the  paiis  (if  llie  syslciii  df  pnlilic  cdncaiidM  lie  prd[ierly 
C'oiTtdaled  sd  as  Id  I'drm  a  eiinsisleiil   whdie. 

().  ^'olll■  (_'oniudssi(UU'i's  are  iherefdre  df  (ipiiiidii  iliai  1  he  a^v  of  eid  ranee  to 
the  seeondarv  seliool  slioidd  eventually  he  raised  lo  al  least  the  twelfth  year,  lii 
view  of  I  he  hi  el  thai  ihe  e.xisi  in^  primary  schools  are  already'  full,  llie  i  nl  rodiicl  ion 
of  Ihe  change  iiiiisl  necessarily  he  deferred.  Were  il  inlrodnced  al  oikh'.  iIu' 
provision  reeomnieiided  lo  meet  imuiediale  re(|iii remeiils  mii^lii  he  lim ited  lo  .'i.jO 
school  places.  A I  ihe  same  lime  it  is  certain  llial  llie  iiiiml)er  of  pui)ils  re(|iii  rinji' 
secondary  ediical  idii  will  sleadily  increase.  .\s  il  increases.  I  he  eiil  raiice  afi'e  should 
;iradiially  he  raised,  in  which  e\-eiil  llie  provision  of  !MHI  school  jdaces  which  Ymw 
C'oiiimissioiiers  rei-ommeiid  lielow.  sn  pplemcn  led  hy  llie  |ird\isioii  made  in  iioii- 
({ovei'iinieiit  schools,  should  prove  siillicieiil  hi  ineel  llie  reipii  remeiils  df  ihe  tiiwii 
foi'  many  years  lo  come. 

I.  I  \\>\r\-  lids  scheme  all  ihe  jirimary  sciiools  Wdiild  lie  in  a  ri'al  sense 
primary  and  preparalnry.  a  condilion  nf  lliin.Ljs  which  in  a  deimicralic  cdiinlry. 
\vhere  all  pupils  may  hidk  hirward  hi  dccnpyiiiy  impdiianl  and  respdiisi  hie 
posilidiis.  is  iidl  only  desirahle  lint  necessary,  if  llie  syslciii  df  |iiili!ic  ediicalidii  is 
to  fullil  ils  prd|ier  fniiclidii.  in  ilds  cdiineciidn  ^'diir  ('dinmissidiiers  lia\'e  hi  iidle 
ihe   e.xislence    (if   sehddls    which    ajipear    id    have    e.xeliisi  vely   claimed    llie    liilc    of 
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■■  prepaiatoiy,"  Itiii  wliicli  would  be  more  accurately  termed  "fee-paying  primary 
sfliools."  Tt  lias  IxH'ii  maiiitaiiiod.  in  (lie  evideuee  of  teachers,  that  those  schools 
providi'  lur  more  individual  and  llierel'ore  more  effective  treatment  of  young 
pupils,  and  in  ilie  evidence  of  parents,  tiiat  lliose  members  of  the  community  who 
desire  such  schools  and  are  willing  to  conliihute  to  tlieii'  cost  ])y  the  payment  of 
fees,  have  a  right  to  demand  (hat  (hey  shall  he  maintained,  provided  that  theii- 
maintenance  involves  no  greater  linancial  outlay  [ler  pupil  from  the  public  jiurse 
than  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  free  schools.  One  witness  argued  that  tlieii" 
establisiinient  was  justilied  l)y  ijic  fact  that  otherwise  a  iiiimi)ei'  of  siiKiii  pi'ivate 
schools,  for  whose  etiicieucy  there  could  be  no  public  guarantee,  would  spring 
uj).  He  hehl.  however,  that  they  should  be  self-supporting.*  Your  Commissioners 
are  not  concerned  with  c|uestions  of  iiolicy.  and  do  not  (hei'efore  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  di'siridiility  oi'  t  lii'  ri' verse  ol'  duplicat  ing  the  system  of  primary  ediical  ion.  in 
order  (o  meet  (he  wishes  of  a  [)arl  icular  section  ol'  the  jxipulation.  They  only  wish 
to  em])liasise  the  lai-l  that  (lu>  inimary  system,  whether  it  hv  lee-paying  or  free, 
should  lit  readily  and  easily  into  the  secondaiw  system,  and  that  admission  to 
secondary  schools  should  ultimately  i)i'  refused  to  children  who  are  not  twelve 
years  of  age. 

S.      lender  section  ((/)  of  the  terms  of  reference  the  recumimendations  ol'   ^'our 
Commissioners  are  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  That  a  ImkIi  !si-Iiu(»I  (o  aceominuilate  3(M)  Mrliolai'8  bv  I'l-ei-leil  upon  (he 
site  of  seven  acre!^  already  reserved  lor  such  purpose  in  Malvern  Ton  ii- 
ship,  namely,  lot  So.  I889.y 

(ii.)  That  the  site  of  foui*  acres,  sh(»wn  on  I'ritchard  s  map  as  De  Beer's 
Cilrouiid,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dihused  Itlounted  IN>lice  Barracks, 
on  the  east  by  Argyll  Township,  and  on  the  soutli  by  Sniit  .Street,  be 
reserved  for  educational  purpt»ses,  and  that  a  liiKli  school  to  accommodate 
•HW  boys  be  erected  upon  such  site. 

(iii.)  That  a  high  )<cli«>ol  to  acoonimotlate  300  girls  be  erected  upon  the  site 
already  reserved  for  such  purp(»se  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Cleveland  High  School,  namely,  eight  stands,  Nos.  *2I;>2-.£ir>D. 

l''or    purposes  ol'  coMVenieuce    \'our  Commissioin'rs    adil     here    their    rt'com- 
mendat  ions  as  to  t  he  allocal  inn  ol'   the  I'unds  ;i\-,-ii  lalih-  : — 

(iv.)  That  the  funds  immediately  available  lor  the  pnrp«ises  of  secondary 
education  in  Joliannesburg,  namely,  ^^25,0(K)  to  he  contributeil  by  the 
(■overnment  and  4!'2'^>'><'<^  to  be  conlriouted  by  the  WitwatersrantI  Council 
of  liducati<»n,  be  allocated  as  follows:  X)iri,000  to  be  expended  upon  the 
erecti«Mi  of  the  lir.nt  school  :  4.'30,(H)0  t«»  be  expended  upon  the  erection 
of  till'  second  and  third  ncIi(h»Is  together :  the  balance  to  be  available 
f«>r  contingencies. 

'J.      'I'Ik'sc  recom  meiidal  ions  haw  heen  deternii  ned   l)y  I  he  rollowing  (•(lnsidel'- 
a(  ions  : — 

(i.)  In  recom  mend  i  n,^;'  (  hat  I  h  rce  new  schouls  l)c  hiiili.  ^'onr  Commissiimei-s 
lia\e  had  regard  tolhelael  thai  I  h  ree  (lo\-crnmen  I  secondary  schools  of 
ihc  type  contemplated  in  ihelcrmsol'  rel'ereiice  alri'ady  exisl.  namely. 
.leppeslown     lliyii    St-Ii(i(ij.   .lohanneslMir.u    College,   and    Cievi'land     High 

'  See  Minutes  of  Kvidoiiec.   p.   137,  II.  27   IV. 

t  This  I'ceonimeiuliitidii  was  siiliiiiitteil  as  a  secoiul  alleniative  in  tlii'  Kiist  Ueporl  of  (lie  (-'imiinissicui.  ilalol 
the  20th  Uceomber,  I'.IO.").  h  was  fiminl  iinpussiblc  to  jJlive  eifect  to  the  rccoimiieiKlntioii  submitted  as  a  lirsl 
alterualive. 

Al 
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Scliool.  that  in  tlie  case  of  each  of  these  schools  tlie  [>rovision  ot  a(UM|uate 
hnilclings  is  a  mattei'  ol'  urgency,  and  that  the  liinds  availahk' are  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  pi'ovlde  the  tlii-ee  buildings  required. 
(ii.)  In  recommending  that  provision  be  made  in  each  instance  for  oOO 
scliohus.  Your  Commissioners  have  had  regard  to  the  increased  enrol- 
ment which  may  lie  anticipated,  first,  fi-om  the  erection  of  more  suitable 
and  more  lieallliy  l)uiklings,  and  secondly,  lion)  the  natural  growtli  nf 
the  population.  On  the  3Ist  March  last  the  enrolment  at  .Teppestown 
High  School  was  loo.  at  .Tohannesburg  College  loi).  and  at  Cleveland 
High  School,  no  account  being  taken  of  pupils  in  the  picparatory 
department,  l(i4.  Your  Commissioners  have  also  had  regard  to  tlu>  fact 
that  non-(ioveinment  secondary  schools  already  e.xist.  and  lliey  have 
assumed  that  such  schools  will  continue  to  meet  the  reciniremcnts  of 
that  considerable  section  of  the  c-ommunity  for  which  they  at  presort 
provide, 
(iii.)  As  to  the  (|nesti(ni  where  the  schools  should  be  ])laced  so  as  to  serve 
most  adeciiiately  the  needs  of  the  population.  Voiir  Commissioners,  in 
recommending  the  sites  indicateil,  have  had  i-egard  to  the  Tol lowing 
facts  : — 

(a)  The   funds  available  will  ojdy  meet   the  cost   of   building,  and 

will  not  admit  of  expenditure  irpon  the  purchase  of  land. 
{/))  The  contribution  of  the  Wit watersrand  Council  of  Education  is 

conditional  upon  suitable  sites  being  acquired  without  payment.* 
(c)  The  eastern  districts  contain  a"  population  sufficiently  large  to 

entitle  them  to  one  school  out  of  the  three.     This  school  must. 

for  the  present,  jn-ovide  for  l)oth  boys  and  girls. 
(//)  The  remaining  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  must 

])rovide  for  the  rei|uiremenls  of  the  northern,  western,  southern, 

and  central  districts.     They  must    theiefore   occupy  a   central 

situation,  close  to  the  main  lines  of  communication.     The  sites 

selected  are  the  only  free  sites  available. 

Voiir  Commissioners  Inive  felt  this  last  consideration  to  be  decisive  as 
to  llu' mannei'  in  whirli  the  educal  ional  needs  of  such  sections  of  the  ])opulation 
as  will  not  l)e  stMved  l)y  the  eastern  school,  should  be  met.  They  have  had 
to  consitler  when'  the  schools  slionld  he  placed  so  as  most  adequately  to  meet 
the  re(juirements  ol'  tlie  jiojmlation  as  a  whole  :  and  they  have  made  their 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  securing  that  no  section  of  the  population 
shall    be    under   disabilil  it's   as   regards   secondary   education. 

1(1.  The  reconiniendations  of  Your  Conimissioneis  have  also  been  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  I)y  the  ((uestion  of  the  type  of  school  likely  to 
develop  in  Johannesburg,  ami  likely  best  to  meet  its  needs  in  res])ect  of 
secoiulary  education.  There  would  seem  to  be  three  types  of  secondary 
school    which    it    is    worth    while    to   contemplate  : — 

(i.)  The   boarding-school  which  is  esseni  iaily  non-hn-al   in  character,  making 

no   provision    for   day   pupils. 
(W.)  The  school   which   makes  provision  lor  both  i)oarders  and  day  |)uj)ils. 
(iii.)  The  school  which  provides  exclusively,  oi'  in  the  main,  for  day  [uipils. 

11.  The  tirst  type,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  Coh)ny 
should  eventually  possess  a  pul)lic  school  modelleil  on  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  would  not  niei't  the  immeiliate  requirements  of  Johannesburg  which 


*  See  Minutes  of  KiiiliMicf,  .Aii|«'iiilix  A.  ]>.  2!to.  1.  21. 
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Your  Commissioners  have  been  asked  to  consider.  The  sec-oiid  is  a  veiy  roiiuiKm 
South  African  tyjie.  It  is  nsnally  to  he  round  in.  or  on  the  outskirts  of.  a  town 
wheic  land  is  i-chitively  incxiicnsivc.  Sucli  a  scliool  n)if>ld  well  have  eiglity 
l)oarders  out  ol'  a  total  of  two  iiuudicd  pupils.  It  would  i-eqnire  a  larfje  area, 
2)roi)al)ly   not    less   than    lifly  or   sixty  acres,  t  lie  area  occu])ie(l.  for  e.\aui|ilc.  by  t  lie 

Diocesan   College  at    !\on(k'l)oscli  :    Idr.  wheiT  a  large  proportii ftlie   pu[)ilsare 

boarders,  it  would  b(>  most  desirable,  iiuleed  pi'actically  essential,  that  the  school 
grounds  slionld  be  large  enough  for  school  games  and  for  all  I'ccreative  purposes. 
Such  a  school  may  possibly  be  developed  elst'\vhei-e.  in  the  interests  of  tlieColonv 
generally,  but  tluMv  would  api)ear  to  be  no  iinniediale  demand  for  it  in 
.lohanuesburg. 

\-2.  Clearly  the  schools  required  are  of  the  third  type,  namely,  schools  for 
day  piqiils.  Such  the  existing  schools  now  are,  foi'  the  fact  that  one  school. 
Johanne-sburg  College,  has  a  small  proporti(ui  of  boai-ders,  may  be  neglected;  and 
such  they  are  likely  to  I'emaiJi.  They  are  destined  to  becomi',  not  schools  of  the 
English  public  school  type,  but  schools  which  correspond  to  the  famous  city  schools 
of  the  great  urban  centres  of  England  and  Scotland.  Such  schools  have  been  called 
into  being  by  the  presence  within  the  limits  of  a  closely  populated  area  of  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  pupiils  of  the  age  and  attainments  to  require  secondary 
education. 

l.S.  The  tyj)e  proposed  deterudnes  certain  ([uestions  as  to  the  area  and 
position  of  the  school  sites.  For  cit}^  day  schools,  sites  may  be  suitable  which  in 
regard  both  to  position  and  extent  would  be  totally  unsuitable,  if  a  majoi'ity  or  even 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pu])ils  were  boai'ders  residing  on  the  school  area. 
Provided  certain  essentials,  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  are  secured,  the  jtriniary 
considei'ati(ni  should  be  that  the  schools  shall  be  ])lace(l  so  as  most  com'enient  ly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  population  they  ai'eintendetl  to  serve.  Clhei'wise,  if  particular 
sid)ui'l)s  are  favoured,  thei'e  must  arise  on  the  iiart  of  other  disti'icts  a  demand  foi' 
e(|ually  favourable  ediieational  facilities  ;*  so  that  either  the  in  justice  is  perpetuated 
or  thei'c  is  dispeision  instead  of  conceid.ration  of  educational  elfort.  Such  an 
educational  policy  as  is  involved  in  the  latter  altei'uative  is  always  unsound,  but 
moi'e  especially  with  I'Cgai'd  to  secondary  education,  which,  to  be  woi'th  the  mime, 
shoidd  be  in  the  hands  of  exi)erts.  In  fact  the  multiplication  of  sid)urban  seciuidaiy 
sciiools  would  not  only  entail  extra  exxDcnse  to  tlie  commuinty.  but  would  mean 
that  the  schools  themselves  must  necessarily  be  staived  both  in  respect  of  (Mpiip- 
ment  and  expert  teaching. 

14.  The  site  of  a  city  day  school  should  be  healthy,  should  be  in  a  (|uiet 
neigld)oui'ho(»d,  a))(l  should  be  of  sidlicient  size  to  allow  of  open-air  exeJ'cises  and 
improm])tu  games  Ix'tween  school  hours.  These  conditions  being  secured  it  shoidd 
be  centi'ally  placed  with  regard  to  the  whole  area  it  is  intended  to  serve.  If.  in 
addition,  il  is  large  enough  to  meet  all  riMpnremeids  Idi'  hockey,  football,  and 
cricket  nnitches,  so  miu'h  lliebettei':  but  this  is  not  esscMit  iai.  and  is  certainly  not, 
in  the  opiuion  of  'N^uir  C(jmnn.ssioiU'rs,  so  vital  a  coiisideral  ion  as  the  accessibility 
of  the  school  to  all  who  are  likely  to  use  it. 


•  Tlic  fnllowiiig  is  ail  extract  from  ttie  stalement  submittcil  by  the  Fonlsbiirg  Uate|iaycrs'  Association  :  — 

"  We  beg  ti>  submit,  in  conplusion,  tliat  if  our  statement  in  favniii'  of  a  central  seliocil  does  not  apiiear  coiiehisivc 
to  the  Connnission — anil  we  liold  tliat  il  slionlil  lie  more  eonelnsive  than  any  eviilenee  aiiilneed  to  the  contrary — 
then  we  reserve  to  onrsclves  ihe  right  of  citizens  to  claim  a  secondary  school  for  the  wc.-lern  snburlis  of  this  eily, 
which  we,  nevertheless,  hold  to  be  the  weakest  policy  the  Commission  could  carry  out." 

A  similar  claim  for  .a  school  for  the  southern  suburbs  was  submiited  by  the  Tnrflonlein  and  Fure>l  Hill  Tcuanls'  and 
Slandholders'  .\ssociation  (see  Minutes  of  Kvidence,  p.  208,  11.  1  ff.),  and  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Keid  (see  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Qq. 
;!0U9  ff.).  Failing  a  school  for  their  own  district,  however,  Mr.  Keid  stated  that  his  constiluenis  favoured  a  central  school 
(.see  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Qq.  308(i,  :n42  f.).  Cf.  also  the  resolution  in  favour  of  a  ciMitral  school  submitted  by  certain  resi- 
ilents  of  Ilonysens  (see  Minutes  of  Kvidence.  .\ppendi.\  F). 
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15.  The  sites  proposed  for  Jeppestown  High  School  and  for  .Toliaiiiu'slmrt;- 
College  meet  all  these  requirements,  except  that  they  will  not  be  large  enough  for 
school  matches.  Both  sites  occupy  a  higli  and  commanding  position,  so  that  tl)e 
schools  will  be  most  conspicuously  placed.  :ind  cannot  I'aii  lo  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  opportunities  they  nllnrd.  'i'lic  siU'  proposed  for  Cleveland 
High  School  I'or  (lirls  is  less  satisfactory  as  regards  area.  but.  besides  being  centi'al. 
it  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  existing  school  premises,  against 
which,  on  the  ground  of  inconvenience  of  situation,  no  evidence  has  been  brought 
forward.  The  extension  of  the  tramway  system  which  has  Iteen  adduced  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  ilic  [n'oposul  to  place  the  schools,  otliei'  than  the  eastei'ii 
school,  in  the  noitliern  siihurbs,  may  of  course  be  still  more  strongly  urgetl  as  an 
ai'guineiil  for  thi"  more  centi'al  sites.  If  ])laced  as  recommended.  Johannesburg 
College  and  Cleveland  High  School  will  be  well  served  by  both  railway  and 
tramway. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Your  Commissioners  that  ai-rangements  can  be  made 
by  the  governors  of  the  schools  whereby  a  playing  area  may  be  made  available  on 
certain  afternoons  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  school  matches. 

1(5.  Under  sections  (6)  and  (c)  of  the  terms  of  reference  Your  Commissioners 
were  required  to  ascertain  what  funds  were  or  could  be  made  available  from  other 
than  Government  sou)-ces  for  the  equipment  and  endowment  of  the  said  schools, 
and  what  sites  were  or  could  be  matle  available  whether  on  Government  or  private 
property.  That  certain  public  bodies  and  corpoi-ations  were  prepared  to  sui)ple- 
ment  the  Government  contribution  of  £2.5.000  was  generally  understood  by  ^'ollr 
Commissioners.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  November,  1!)05,  at  the  second  sitting  of 
the  Commission,  it  was  resolved  that  letters  be  written  requesting  : — 
{(()  The  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 

{h)  The  Witwatei'srand  Township  Estate  and  Finance  Corporation.  Liniiied. 
(c)  The  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Com])any.  Limitetl. 

(i.)  To  lay  before  the  Commission  a  written  statement  of  any  offer  of  site 

or  monetary  contribution  which  they  Avere  i)repared  to  make  with 

a  view  to  the  establishment,  or  nuuntenance,  or  both,  of  secondary 

schools  for  Johannesbui'g. 

(ii.)  To  lay  before  the  Commission  a  written  statement  of  the  conditions. 

if  any,  under  whigh  such  otter  was  made, 
(iii.)  To  appoint   a  representative   to  attend  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Commission,  with  a  view  either  to  the  explanation  of  the  conditions, 
if  any,  under  which  such  offer  was  mack',  or  to  the  more  detailed 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  contributors. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  public  intimation   be  made  through   the  ]n-ess 
that  the  Commission  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  corporation  other  than  the 
three  named  above,  or  from  any  private  individual,  of  any  sites  or  funds  that  were 
or  might  be  made  available  for  the  Commission's  purposes. 

17.  A  reply  was  received  from  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education  to  the 
effect  that  at  a  meeting  of  Council  held  on  th(>  lOtli  Novembei'.  1!)0.5.  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — 

" Besolved,  thd\  the  sum  of  £25,000  be  allocated  to  secondary  education  in 
Johannesburg  on  conditions  to  be  decided  n|)on  hy  this  Council  on  the 
liublication  of  the  Report  of  the  Comnnssion  on  Secondaiy  Education." 

On  the  1st  March,  11)06,  Your  Commissioners  held  their  last  puldic  sitting 
for  the  ])uri)ose  of  hearing  evidence,  and  on  the  21st  March  the  i-ecommenilations 
detailed  in  section  eight  as  to  the  schools  to  be  erected,  and  the  sites  where  such 
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schools  slidiild  he  phiccd.  were  agreed  upon.  In  view  (.1'  llie  jieeessity  mT  l.iiildin^r  iieport. 
(operations  hciu^  l)egiin  at  tlie  earliest  possil)le  tlati'.  and  of  llic  hict  tiiat  tiie 
exi)enditiiie  involved  exceeded  I  lie  anidiint  to  l)e  coiitribnteil  l)y  liie  ( ioveiunnent 
alone,  a  letter  was  at  once  addressed  id  ilie  Secretary  to  the  Council  df  Ivlncation 
acquaint  inji'  him  with  the  rccdninicndal  idns  a^iieed  npon.  and  en(|nirin^' wliel  lier 
tlie  Council  wt'i'e  now  in  a  posiiidn  Id  jjive  a  di'linite  undertaking  with  i-egard  to 
the  sum  ol'  £:^.").(l(lll  wliicli  they  had  previously  alldcated  to  secondarv  edncation 
under  cdiidii  idiis  id  he  determined  snliseipicnl  ly.  The  correspondence  which  has 
siiu-e  taken  place  between  the  Council  and  'S'du  r  ('oniniissioiicrs  isiirinled  in  tHII 
in  AppeJulix  A.  Only  the  most  recent  letli'rs  dl'  the  Council  need  he  ipidted 
here  : — 

Witwatersraiid  Council  of   Ivincuiinn. 

P.O.  i?ox  8r>i, 

Johaimetiburg, 

2l8t  May,  I'.IUO. 
The  Chairman, 

Secondary  Kilucation  Connnissioii. 

Education  Department,  Pretoria. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your   letter  of  the   IHli  instant  was  duly  laid  before  a  meeting  of  mj- Council  on  ilie  ISth 
instant,  and  in  reply  tliereto  I  am  to  advise  you  that  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  viz.  : — 

Resolved — 

(''()  That  in  reply  to  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Chaii'man  of  ilie 
Secondary  Education  Commission  (dated  lUh  inst.),  it  he  agreed  that  the  sum  provided 
(viz.  £12,')(lll)  in  the  resolution  of  Council  of  20th  April  last  for  Jeppestown  High 
School  be  reduced  to  £7,500,  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle. 

(h)  That  with  regard  to  the  sum  promised  by  Mr.  .Julius  .Jeppe  on  behalf  of  die  Wit- 
watersrand  Township  anil  Finance  Corporation,  the  Malvern  Township  Company, 
and  the  Kensington  Estate  Comi)any,  Messrs.  Lance,  Frost,  Waugh,  and  Smale 
Adams  l)e  empowered  as  a  sub-committee  to  negotiate  for  the  payment  of  this 
amount  by  waj'  of  endowment,  or  otlierwisi",  as  can  best  be  arranged  in  the  interests 
of  Jeppestown  High  School,  with  powei-s  to  the  said  sub-committee  to  agree  to  the 
building  lieing  proceedeil  with  ])eiiding  the  settlement  of  the  contributinii. 


Yours  faillifidli 


W.  F.  SAVAGE, 

Secretarv. 


Witwatersrantl  ('(Uincil  of  J'^ducation. 
P.O.  Box  854, 

Johannesburg, 

21st  May,  lilOG. 

Till-:    CtlAIKMAN, 

Secondary    Education  Commission, 

Eilucatioii  De])artment,  Pretoria. 

I)i:ai{  Si  I!. 

With  findier  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  March  last,  I  am  to  advise  you  ihal  my  ('(unicil 
having  deeided  to  contribute  to  the  Jeppt^stown  High  School,  will  contribute  also  on  the  pound  for 
piiutid  princi|tle  to  the  extent  of  V]5,(I(I0  for  the  Girls"  High  School  and  the  second  l^oys'  School, 
(111  conditions  similar  to  tho.se  laid  down  for  the  contribution  to  the  Jeppestown  School. 

Further,  thai  my  Council  suggests  that  the  rpiestion  of  sites  selected  for  these  two  schools 
be  reconsidered,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  olitaining  more  suitable  situations. 

I  am, 

Ymirs  faitbfiiily. 

W.  F.  SANAGE, 

Secretarv. 
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Hepoit.  IS.     siiuH'  tlio  receipt  of  the  above  letters  Your  Commissioners  have  taken 

liirilier  evidence  with  regard  lo  the  situation  of  tlie  second  and  tliird  schools, 
luasniuch.  iiowever.  as  the  evidence  in  question  ai)peared  to  some  extent  to  over- 
look llie  considerations  which  Your  Commissioners  have  felt  to  he  paramount, 
nanielv.  the  limited  extent  of  the  resources  availahle.  and  the  fact  that  these  schools 
must  seivi-  the  needs  not  of  one  i)iii  of  several  districts,  they  have  been  unable  to 
reconsider  the  recommendations  upon  which,  in  the  first  instance,  they  hatl  agreed 
unanimously.  It  transpired,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  examination,  that  the 
witnessc-s  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  parents  of  scholars  atteiuiing  Johannes- 

Q.  :iioi.        burg  College  had  not  visited  the  Smit  Street  site,  to  which  exception  was  taken. 

g.|.  3SS.-.  ff.  and  weic  nwdvv  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  precise  situation  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  new  school  shall  occupy.  AVhile  adhering,  therefore,  to  their  opinion  that 
Johannesburg  College  sliould  not  Ue  removed  from  the  nortliern  suburbs,  they 
admitted  that  the  objection  they  had  urged  on  the  score  of  health  against  the  site 

y.  H4-S.        selected  by  Your  Commissioners  could  not  be  pressed. 

lit.  Inasmuch  as  the  Council  of  Education  have  now  definitely  set  aside  and 
allocated  the  sum  of  £22,500  as  their  contrilnition  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
three  schools  under  consideration,  further  action  would  appear  to  lie  between  the 
Council  and  the  Government.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
premises  now  occupied  by  Jeppestown  High  School  and  Cleveland  High  School, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  lease  of  the  premises  now  occupied  Ijy  Johannesburg 
College  expires  at  the  close  of  the  current  year.  Your  Commissioners  would 
em])hasise  the  necessity  for  such  action  being  taken  without  delay. 

20.  The  second  enquiry  issued  by  Your  Commissioners  was  addressed  to 
tiie  Wiiwatersrand  Township  Company,  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  ."Julius  .leppe  gave 
evideiu-e  in  ])ers()n.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  statement  : — 

"  These  circumstances  (iianiely,  tht  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which  work  wa8 
being  conducted  at  Jeppestown  High  School)  so  impi-essed  themselves  upon  my  Company 
that  they  decided  to  offer  the  Government  a  suitable  site  of  seven  acres,  worth  about  £20,00(t, 
for  the  sum  of  £1,100,  which  sum,  however,  was  afterwards  waived,  and  in  addition,  I 
induced  tlie  Witwatersrand  Township,  the  Malvern,  and  tlie  Kensington  Estate  Companies 
to  join  in  guaranteeing  an  endowment  of  £7,5t)0.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
alterations  and  amendments  proposed  and  considered  since  the  date  of  the  first  offer,  I  am 
now  autliorised  by  my  Directors  to  say  that  this  sum  of  £7,500  previously  voted  for  the 
pui-pose  of  secondary  education  in  the  eastern  districts,  is  still  available  on  the  same 
conditions  as  originally  offered.  It  jnust,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  sum 
is  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  High  School  or  College  to  be  built  on  the  site 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  ))y  my  Company." 

21.  Y<iiir  Commissioners  understaiul  that  the  reservation  ft)r  educational 
l)iirposes  (A  the  site  indicated  by  Mr.  Jeppe  was  a  stipulation*  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment befoi'e  granting  deproclamation  of  the  :nea  now  known  as  Malvern  Township 
within  which  :irea  the  site  in  question  is  situated.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  endowment  of  .£7,500  was  originally  guaranteed  involved  an  outlay  upon 
buildings  of  .£25,000.  As  Your  Commissioners  are  not  prepared  to  recouimend  an 
outlay  of  more  than  ,£15,000,  the  offer  is  now  i)eing  reconsidered,  so  that  the  sum  in 
qiie.stion  cannot  be  regarded  as  available  for  pieseut  i)urposes. 

22.  The  enqxxiry  addressed  to  the  .l(dianiu>sburg  Consolidated  Investment 
Company  was  answered  by  the  ("iiaiiinan.  Mr.  S.  B.  Joel.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  letter  t  : — 

••  I  understand  from  Mr.  Harohl  F.  Strange,  our  Manager,  that  he  lias  verbally  informed 
Mr.  Adamson,  the  Cliairnran  of  your  Commission,  tliat  the  Board  of  the  Company  was 
willing  to  grant  long  leases  of  three  acres  of  land  on  the  Houghton  Estate  free  from  payment 


*  Section  (e)  of  the  aprreement.  elated  tlie  22ik1  September,  lilOt,  between  the  .\cting  Cnniniis,sioner  of  Mines  anil  Mr. 
Julius  Jeppe,  representing  the  Malvern  Estates,  Limited. 

•f  For  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Joel's  letter,  see  Minutes  of  Evideuee,  .Vppeudix  li. 
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of  any  consideration  other  than  a   monthly  "fround   rent  of  £1   per  acre,  and  to  sell   lon<;       llrporl. 
leases  of  an   additional   12  acres  at   similar  rents   for  £8(10  pel-  acre.     I  am   informed  that 
the  representatives  of   the  Governing  Body  of   tlie  .Jolianneslmrg  College  stated  that  the  area 
required  was  In  acres. 

"In  replying  to  your  letter.  I  have  much  |ilcasiii-.'  in  (■..nliiinino  xvhat  .\[r.  Strange,  on 
hehalf  of  this  Company,  stated. 

"  In  the  event  of  it  l)eing  determined  to  erect  the  seliool  buildings  on  a  smaller 
piece  of  ground  than  1.5  acres,  wt'  shall  l)e  ready  to  offer  on  similar  terms  to  those  al)ove 
stated  the  lease   of  an  area  equal  to  one-fimrth  of  thai  piii'chased  (uniler  h^ase).'" 

l'.').  This  olViT  Vuiir  Coiiimissioiit'fs  liavt'  round  i  liciiiscl vrs  uikiIjIc  Io 
i-cc()ii)nu'ii<l  111  tli(>  coiisidi'i'tU  ion  of  liic  ( lovcriiiui'iil .  I  Is  acceptance  would  Ikivc 
involved  llic  c.\|)i'iidit  lire  iijxm  llic  ac(|iiisil  ion  (d'  leasehold  land  I'oc  tlie  site  ol' a 
siiif>le  school  of  a  sum  of  +;.SU()  per  acre  piiichased.  or  ^<!Kl  per  acre  accpiired.  (in 
atldition  lo  an  aiiniial  I'cnl  of  v|i'  per  acrei.  out  of  a  lolal  sum  ;i  vai  iahle  lor  I  he 
re(|uirenieiits  ol' the  wiiole  of  .loii;miiesl)iir,y-.  in  resj)ecl  bolh  of  land  and  hnildin^^s. 
of  not  moce  tlian  £.5d.()nO.  Moreover  the  coiidilioiis  af^achetl  lo  I  he  oiler  re([iui'ed. 
Inter  (ilia A\\i\.{  "the  moiety  of  the  sum  of  *!:.'.").( )()()  vot(>d  by  the  Leoisiative  CmiucII 
for  secondary  scluxds  (ui  llie  W'il  walersrand.  and  ihe  inoiely  of  the  sum  of  l:^.").n()() 
voled  by  I  he  \\"it  walersrand  ('oniicil  of  Ivlucal  ion.  be  \-este(j  in  l  nisi  for  a  secondar\' 
school  for  boys:  sin-li  school  being  established  on  the  yroiind  referred  lo  :""  a 
condil  ion  wliicli  would  have  eltectiially  ci'i]i])le(l  any  efforls  on  ihe  pari  of  ^'our 
Cominissioiier.s  to  make  tuleqixate  provision  for  Jeppeslown  ami  Clevehiiid  High 
Schotds. 

No  fiii'ther  comiminicatioii  was  received  from  llie  Coiisolidaled  In\esimenl 
('om|»any. 

2i.  The  geiiei'id  iiilim:itioii  of  I  he  requirements  of  (he  Commissiou  piiblisliiHl 
ill  ihe  press  was  |)i'oditeti ve  only  of  busiiu>ss  propositions  from  properly  ownei's  or 
agent.s.  More  recently,  ai  a  meeting  nf  I  he  Coinmission  held  on  ilie  llih  .\pril.  in 
view  of  a  feeling  among  members  dial  there  were  possible  conl  ribiilors  who  had 
not  so  far  been  specitictilly  ajipidached,  il  was  resolved  llial  lelleis  be  addressed  lo 
the  Mnnicii)ality,  the  Ciiamber  of  Mines.  Ihe  K'obinson  (Iroiip  of  M  i  nes.  I  lie  more 
central  Township  Companies,  and  others,  in  vil  ing  al  teiii  ion  lo  i  lie  leinis  of  reference, 
and  eiKpiiriiii:  whellier  lliey  were  pre|iared  to  c'oiilribnle.  eillier  in  land  m-  in 
money,  lo  ihe  fiiinl  which  il  was  desired  to  establish  I'oi'  secondtirv  ediicalion  in 
.bdianiu'sburg.  The  (ieneral  Purposes  Committee  of  Ihe  Municipality  lia\-e  replied 
that  llie  imUler  will  have  careful  consideration.  No  other  tiiiswers  of  a  favourable 
chiiracler  lia\'e  been  recei\'ed. 

2.').  Vol!  r  Commissioners  ;ds<i  coiid  iicied  empi  i  ries'  as  lo  su  i  lable  siies  al  read  \' 
in  ihe  possession  of  llie  ( lii\-eni  iiieiil  uv  llie  .\l  11  nici  pal  i  ly.  'I'lie  resiilisof  I  liese 
<'ii(piiries  are  embodied   in  Ihe  recom  meiidal  ions  delailed   in  seclion  ei^;hl. 

lit).  xVpai'l  I  herefore  from  a  possi  ble  conl  ribiil  ion  by  I  he  .\l  iiii  ici  palii  w  wliirli 
il  is  reas(Miiible  lo  suppose  would  in  any  ex'eiil  lake  llie  loriii  rallier  of  an  aiinual 
yraiil  Inwards  ma  i  nlciiance  llian  of  a  capilal  eiidowmeiil  in  land  or  moiie\'.  and 
aparl  from  an  e\'eiil  iia  I  graiil  lo  .lepjieslown  11  ii^li  School  of  »J7..")I>(I  by  ihe  I'aslern 
township  companies,  llie  funds  a  \'a  liable  from  o|  her  i  haii  (ioveriinieiil  sources  for 
llie  i'(piipineiil  and  eiidowiueiil  of  ihe  lliice  high  schools  conlem  pla  I  ed.  re-ol\-e 
I  lieiiis(d\'es  i  nio  (lie  l;  ra  II  I  s  by  llie  Council  of  h]diicalioii.  amoiinlin,^^  in  ilie  lii>i 
in  si  a  nee  lo  ^:i:i. .')()(».  (U-.  should  i  lie  ( 'o  unci  1  be  prepared  lo  e\  I  end  I  lie  :i  pplical  iiui  of 
ihe  pound  f(U-  pound  principle  lo  ihc  reserve  id'  'Jl'..")!*!'  proxidcd  liy  ihe  (ioverii- 
iiieiil.  lo  *::i.").0()().  The  ( lo\-eriiuieiil  coil  I  ri  bill  ion  of  >Jl',").0(HI  b;'inj^  .addeil.  llie  loial 
sum  delinilely  guaranleed  from  all  .sotirct's  aiuottiUs  at   preseni    in    ',' I7..")l)(),  a  sum 


See  Mimilos  of  liviileiico,   Aiiiicmlious  C  ami   V,. 
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lieport.  wliicli.  all  liiiu^ii  no  more  t  liaii  sii  lliricii  I  I'di'  llic  |iui'|)(ist'  in  liaiid.  hccoiiics  iiiiilt'i' 
llic  la'riiiiinu'inlal  ions  (if  ^'(>ll  r  ('oiiiiiiissioiu'i's  axailahlr  in  its  t'lit  i  cct  y  for  tlie  prt)- 
visioii  oT  l)iiildin^;s  ami  [)c'rmaiu'iit  ('(luipiiu'iil.  Acrordiii.t;  ro  the  cxpei't  evidence 
ol'  llie  i'uljiie  W<irks  J )epartnieiit. "  coiilirmed  hy  the  assurance  ol'  tlie  Chairman  of 
tlie  Commission,  the  hnihlinys  i'e(|iiired  can  he  ei'ected  on  an  adequate  seah'  at  a 
cost  of  £40  per  sciiohir.  or  a  total  cosi  of  ^.'ili.OOO.  If  the  sum  of  til.dOO  beset  asich' 
fo)' such  purposes  as  the  erection  of  headmasters"  houses  and  tlie  layin,y  out  and 
fencing'  of  ihi-  oronnds.  there  remains  a  halance  of  £^..i(KI  to  pi'ovi(h'  for  con- 
tingencies. 

27.  LIntlei'  section  {(/}  of  tlie  lerms  of  reference  Youi'  Commissioners  luive 
thoughl  il  advisable  to  take  evidence'  and  lo  make  en((uiries  astoihe  (pu'sfituiof 
coidrol  in  its  general  sense  :  Ihal  is  to  say.  Ihey  lia\'e  not  lakiMi  ihe  reference  to  so 
I  i  ni  i  I  I  he  scope  of  I  he  (UKpii  ry  as  lo  excl  nde  any  con  side  rat  ion  of.  say.  a  ceiil  ral  ised 
system  of  coni  rol  in  which  no  pro\'ision  for  gox'erning  bodies  is  nnide.  Knrlher. 
they  ha\'e  ihoughl  il  ad\'isable  and  necessary'  lo  consider  lo  some  e.xleni  iheconlrol 
of  primary  schools,  as  aj)pears  for  example  lidui  ihe  rt'poil  of  the  examination  of 
Mf .  Curl  is  and  -Mr.  'rhom[ison.t  .VIso.  in  cmisidering  what  form  of  local  c(mli'ol. 
if  any.  is  desirable  for  the  secondary  schouls  of  .biliannes1)iirg.  they  ha\"e  loiind  it 
dillicnll  lo  ovei'look  the  fae-l  thai  .lohaii  nesburg  cannot  well  be  separated,  so  hir  as 
]jrt)visioii  for  secondai'y  educalion  is  concerned,  from  the  munic-ipalities  which, 
lying  east  and  west  in  close'  proximily.  lonn  with  il  (Uie  industrial  and  social 
^vhole  :  and  lliey  lia\'e  therefore  found  il  necessary  lo  consick'r  whether  Ihe  most 
suitable  local  aulh(uily.  if  such  is  necessary,  mayor  may  not  be  a  federal  c(un- 
mittee  upon  which  all  tlu'  HaiuL  niunicipalitii's  should  have  represental  ion. 

'2X.  N'ai'ious  o[iinions  have  been  sidtmilU'd  lo  ^'our  Commissioners  upon  liu' 
ri'lative  mei'its  of  centi'al  and  local  adminisi  i-al  ion.  Comi)lete  ci'Ul  I'alisal  i(m  of 
control  iind  uumagenient  has  been  ad vocaled.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  con- 
siderable measure  of  devolution,  li  appears,  however,  to  be  generally  held  that 
under  any  f<u-m  of  local  adminisi  ral  i(m  the  appoinl  meni  and  dismissal  of  li'aclu'i's 
should  be  subjc'ct  lollu'  a|)proval  of  iln'  Direclm-of  Education.  Willi  Ihis  view 
Your  Commissioners  are  in  entire  accord. 

'2\K  The  following  is  a  summai-y  of  ihe  suggesi  ions  submit  ted  in  evidence 
ttnder  section  {d)  of  tlu'  lei'ins  of  reference  : — 

(i.)  Ko  local  authorities  or  governing  bodies.  The  Legislalive  Council  the 
sole  education  committee  necessary  to  obviate  a  too  iiureaucrat  ic  conl  rol. 

(ii.)  Local  committees  of  nianagemeiil.  wil  liout  (inancial  res[)(msibilil_\-.  and 
with  piiridy  advisoi'v  ])o\vers. 

(iii.)  Local  committees  of  managemenl  for  conx'cnieiil  areas,  lo  e.Kt'U'ise 
supi'i'vision  over  both  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  undertake 
linancial  rt'sponsibilily  in  respt'd  of  llic  lal  ler.  snbie<-l  lo  ihe  coiilrol  of 
aceiilral  board  e'hai'ged  willi  ihe  niai  nlenan<-c  of  nnif(n'inily  in  I  hose 
inalters  in    which  unifiu'Uiily  is  desiraiile. 

(iv.)  Ijocal  commitlees  of  managemenl  lor  indi\'idual  secondary  schools,  to 
iindei'lak'e  linancial  res])onsibilily.  .--ubjecl  lo  I  he  control  of  a  central 
board  ill  I  he  respects  i  ndicaled. 

(v.)  Local  c(ni[millees  of  inaiiageiiienl  for  individiial  secondary  schools,  lo 
underlake  linancial  resp(msibilily.  siibjecl  only  lo  ihe  coiilrol  of  ihe 
Education   Deparlmeiil  in  ihe  respects  indicaled. 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  J. 

t  See  Minutes  o£  Evidenco.  pp.  1S2  ft..  222  flf. 
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•5".  ^  niii'  ('iiililiiissiiiiicfs  lire  llnl  |  iic|  i;i  ici  I  hi  rccnii)  Ilii'lH  i  llial  I  lie  llian;i,i.'c-  Hepor*. 
im-iil  and  rmiiiol  uT  sccnndai-y  sclmols  slmnld  he  rniiiplciclv  cciH  raliscd.  and  llicv 
liavr  I  IjtTcriiic  icjcclcd  llic  lirsl  siiu'^^rsl  inn.  'I'lic  (iIIum-  sii^-^csl  inns  involve  tlie 
Inilnwiii^-  Inrius  nl'  incal  ad  ni  i  n  isl  I'al  inn  caiialdr  (iT  applicalioii  In  llic  cnndilinns  nf 
Jnlianiic'shiii-.  'riic  lirsl  is  liic  sinijilcsi  Iniin  :  llic  nllicis  I'njlnw  in  ail  ni-iicr 
indicai  in;;-  linw  1  lie  Inncl  inns  nl'  I  lie  ^Dvcrnini;-  Imdy  nii^lii  di'\-i'ln|i  in  iMi|iniiaiR-e 
and  t-nni]>lc.\il_v  : — 

(i.)  .\  n  advism'v  fnniiiiiMi.'f.  willinni  linaiicial  i-cs|)niisiliilii  v.  fni-  caeli 
sen mdai'V  scln n ij. 

(ii.)  An  adiiiiiiisii-al  i  vc  cnciinillcc.  willi  linaiicial  i'cs|)nnsi  hi  I  ii  \-.  I'nr  each 
secondary  sciiool. 

(iii.)  A  single  udniinisti'al  ivc  aiillini'ily.  willi  linaiicial  I'cspinisihiliiy.  I'or  all 
secoiulai'V  sclioois  williin  the  iiiiiiiicipali(y.  willi  a  cninniillce  of  niaiiage- 
iiiout  for  eacli  sclmnl. 

(iv.)  A  single  ani  linril  \-.  with  admiiiisi  i-al  i  ve  I'linciinns  and  linaiicial  re- 
sponsibility as  regards  secoiHJaiy  schools,  and  ad\'isoiy  I'niiclioiis  a.s 
regards  jiriinaiy  schools,  lo  siij)ervise  tlie  wiioh' ai'caol' the  W'itwatersrand. 

31.  'I'he  lii>i  of  ihesc  a  I  leniat  i  ves  received  very  liitic  support.  It  was. 
indeed,  only  inciileiilally  releired  to.  Certain  witnesses  who  are  members  of  the 
present  advisctry  committee  hir  .bihaiiiiesburg  ('ollege  testified  strongly  to  the  need 
for  a  I'eal  devolution  of  responsihility  if  school  committees  are  to  doeilective  work. 
The  second  alternative  received  most  support,  especially  from  teachers  and  others 
willi  praclical  cdiicalional  experience,  li  was  advocated- stron.irly  as  against  the 
third  proposal,  'riiefoiiiili  was  I'orcilily  urged  by  Mr.  Curtis  from  the  point  of 
view  of  llie  desiraliility  of  simplifying  adininistrative  machinery,  allhoiigh  it  was 
admitted  that  t  his  alteriiai  i\<'  would  naturally  pi'esui)pose  the  possession  of  rating 
powei's  by  the  anlhorily  in  (picstiiui. 

'A'l.  ^'oll  r  ( 'oiiiniissi(Miers  liaxc  carcfn  I  ly  considered  iliesc  allernali\es.  The 
decisii  111  I  lie\'  ha  \'e  arri  \'e(|  a  I   is  hased  on  i  lie  f(j|  lowing  ciuisideral  ions  : — 

(i.)  .\  coin  III  il  lee  or  .Lidvcrning  liody  lor  a  school  or  Lironpof  schools  such  as 
those    coiilcin  plalcd     under    llie    lernis    of    reference,    is   desirahle    in    the 

ill  teres  Is  nf  llic  s<-||nnl   i  U'  sc  linn  Is  a  lid   nl'  cd  Ileal  inn   general  ly. 

lii.)  .\  colli  III  i  I  lee  or  ^(i\erii  i  iiy  body  slioii  Id  ha\'e  a  large  share  inlheiiian- 
a.Li'eincnl  and  coiilrol  of  ihe  school  or  schools,  snlijecl  lo  llie  regulations 
oflhe  l-ldiical  inn  I  )cpa  rl  iiieiil  in  regard  In  cii  rricii  I  nni  ami  1  he  ajipnint- 
iiieiil  a  lid  d  ism  issal  nl'  leachers. 

(iii.)  .A  siiiLile  ediicalinii  aiiilmriiy  fnr  secniida  ry  ediicalinii  Inr  iln-  .Miinici- 
palil\"  <>\  .Inhaii  iieshii  r.L:.  disliinl  I'riuii  and  addiliniial  In  llic  i  in  I  i  \' id  nal 
school  coiiini  il  Ices,  wi  111  Id  ha  \c  \ cry  I  i  1 1  le  in  do,  >eci  hl;  i  hal  pn  nly  cdiica- 

llnind    IpleslinllS    Wnllld    1 1  ect'Ssa  li  I  y     lie   dei-ideil    1 1_\      llie    Ivllicalinli    l»epait- 
llielil  . 

(i\-.)  bnr  a  similar  rcasmi  ihe  prnpnsal  In  eslablish  a  single  educalioli 
anlhnrilv'  iov  ihe  W  il  waiersraml  is,  in  the  aliseiice  nf  pnwer  in  raise 
imniev  by  rale,  a  ipieslinn  nf  academic  rallier  llian  praclical  inlerest. 
I'nl  il  I  hcri'  are  deli  nile  ad  111  in  isi  ral  i  ve  fn  iK'l  ions  for  such  a  Imdy  lo  per- 
form ils  eslalilisliineiil  Won  Id  I  le  preina  1 11  n  •.  Tlie  correla  I  ion  o|  primary, 
secoiidarv.  and  icdi  nical  ed  ileal  ion.  which  is  one  of  1  he  lirsl  resii  1 1  s  1  o  lie 
looked  f(M-  fin  I II  ihe  in  si  il  nl  inn  nf  a  si  iigle  aiil  Imri  l.\'.  cniild  nnl  he  secured 
unless  the  aiilhnrily  in  (pieslimi  had  llii'  means  lo  t-arry  ils  recoiiinieiula- 
tions  i  nio  elfecl  . 
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Keporl.  (v.)   Slmuhi    srpai-atc    secimdary    scIkidIs    lur    hoys  and  ,L;'i  I'ls  lie  cstalilislicd  in 

aii\'  s|)LHMlic  arra.  il   wuiild  prohalily  be  rniiiid  a<l  N'anla.^cdiis  Id  place  siirli 

sclmiils.  td^'i'tlu'i'  Willi    ihcir    |irc|)a  raloix'  dcpa  liiiicn  i  s.  uiidcr   ll:c  rdiiti'ul 

dl' a  siii^dc  ^-dvei-uiiij.;'  Iiddy.      Il   ispdssililc    llial    lliis   a  |-ranL;ciiu'iil  would 

secure    ecdUduiy    in  I  he  linancial  sense -.  il  would  cerlain  ly  lie  an  t'conouiy 

in  I'l'SpecI  i<\'  llie  services  ol'   those  willinj^'  Id  acl  as  iidverinn-s. 

,'>.").      .\s    rcij'ards    tlie   cdnslitutidU    nl"   llie    <idveiii  i  ni;    liody    I'or  any   sc-lmol  or 

^rriMip  of  schools,  ^'our  Coinniissiouers  are  of  opinion  ihal   represental  ion  should    be 

^ranled  lo  the  (idvernnieni  and  lo    i  he  W'il  walersrand    Council    of    lOducalion.   who 

have  belween  iheiu  conlribuled  ihe  lolal  sum  now  avaihdile  hir  bnildin^r   purj)(iscs. 

as    well    as    lo    lliose    nnisl    iui nu'd ia lely    inleresled    in    llie    welfare   of   the    schools. 

iiaineK'.  I  he  parents  of  I  he  scliolars.     'riiey  are  also  of  opi n ion  I  hat    in   the  event   of 

the  .Municipal  Couiu-il  of  .lohaiinesbur.y  or  any    .loiiil    ('oinmittee   representing,'    the 

iniiii  ici  palii  ies  of  I  he  Wit  walersrand  oblainini^'  powei'  to  sui)sidise  secondary  eduea- 

lion.and    coni  ri  bul  i  ii,u   in    any    form    to   the   funds  of  any   secoiulary    school,   such 

Council  or  Coiiiniil  lee  shoidd  ha\-e    the    riiiht    lo    be    represented    on    the  j?oveniiug 

bodv  of  such  school.     .\  iiy  donation  from  other  sources  of    *;."). 00(1.   or  o\'er.  should 

carry  wil  h  il  a  si  nd  lar  ri^ht. 

;')|.      ^dni'  Comniissioiiers  therefore  reconimeiid  with  rcirard  to  control  : — 
(i  )    I'iiiit  one  Kovciiiiiig  body  be  ioriiied  (o   coiilrol   Uie   Centrnl    High   Schools 

lor  B(»ys  aiKl  fiirls,  together  wilh  their  several  Preparalory  Schools, 
(ii.)  That    a    Nerond    goveriiiii,a;    body    be    loimed    to    control    Je|»pestowii    lli|Sih 

School  lor  Boys  aii<l  Girl«*,  together  with  Troyeville  Preparatory  School, 
(lii  )  That  in  the  event  of  the  ea'^tern  Hiibiirb.s  requiring  ultimately  two  separate 
high    schools    lor    boys    and    girls    respectively,    the   two   schools   continue 
under  the  control  of  the  one  governing  body, 
(iv.)  That  ill  the  event  of  additional  preparatory    schools    being    required,    such 
schools  be  placed,  according  to  their  situation,    under   one  or   other   of    the 
governing  bodies  recoiniiiended  in  (i.)  and  (ii.) 
(v.)    That  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  governing  bodies  he  defined    by    regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Lieutenant-taovernor  in  Council,  and  include   general 
administrative  iiinetions   and    linancial    control    to    the    i  \tent    that    this    is 
consistent  with  departmental  regulations, 
(vi  )  That  each  governing  body  consist  in  the  llrst  instance  «»l  nine  members — 
'I  hree  to  be  elected  by  the  parents  of  scholar.'^  : 

Three  to  be  noiiiinated  by  the  \\  ilwatersran<l  r«»iincil  of  Fdiication,  one 
ol  wliom  should  be  a  iiieniUer  of  the  Council  of  the  Transvaal  Technical 
Institute  : 

Three  t«t  be  nominated  by  the  iiieiiteiiant-Go\eriior.  one  of  whom  should 
be  ill  a  position   to  represent   the   iiitercsls  of  primary  education. 

I'rovisittii  should  als(»  be  made  whereby  |iri\a(e  doii«>rs  or  public  bodies 
eoiitribiitinu;     lierealter     to    the    school    liiiids    should    have    the    power    to 
iioiniiiatc  additional  members, 
(viij    ihat   women  be  t-ligilde   for   membership. 

J.   E.  ADAMSON. 

w.  ST.  .i(>[£x  cxmi. 

M.    B.   FI'RSK. 
W.  F.   LANCE. 
AF.  NATHAN. 
T.   RKlJNh^KT. 
N.  ATDLEY  ROSS. 

K.  w.vrcH. 

A.  C.   PATEKSON  (Secrctari/). 
JdlHiititi'shm-ji.  \'2[\\  Jiow.  liMli;, 
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FIllST  IIEI'ORT.  "-" 

'I'o  His  Excellenty  the  IIumh  i;  \i!1,e  Sii;  I.'k  iiAitn  Sui.omon.  l\iii;^lit 
CoimiiaiKlci-  (if  iIh'  Mi»i  I  1uii.iiii"i1)Ic  Order  nl'  i  he  Ujilli.  Kni.ylil 
C()iiiiii;iii(lri-  dl'  llic  Mi'Sl  Dislinyuislicd  Order  nl'  Saim  Miclniel 
;iiid    SiMMl    (!t'(ir,L;e.    AcliiiLi    1  jeiileiKi  ii  l-(  h  iveriHH-  n|'   'I'lie   'rr;isv:i;il. 

M;iV    il     please    \n\\v    Ivxei'l  lelleV    : 

We.  Ilie  iiiidcrsi-iied    ('(Hii  iii  i>>'M  .in^rs.  a  |i|m  ,i  ii  led    t\i\i\r\-  (\ issieii 

issued    li\-    His    IvXeellellcN-   llie    Lieu  1  el  i:i  II I -O  mnc  ril(  M'.  dll  I  ed    liu'    l'.">l  ll  <  l:i  V 
(if  Octdlier.   i'.Kl.").  Inr  llie  |Mir|iese  uf  eu(|uirin-    iiilo   ;iud    repoiiiii^    U|i(Mi 

i-ertaiu  uud  lers  cuuiecled   willi  1  lie  eslalil  i>li  iiieiil    el'    leimuiiiuil  i(Ui;d 

scIkhiIs  lor  see(UHl;iry  ediiealieii  in  .ioli; eshur-.  ;iud  iiuuv  pa  rl  icu  i;i  riy 

upon   llir  i|Ueslinu   as   III   W  liere    Sllcil    seliools    siiolild     he     plaeed     sons    lo 

serve  luosi  :ideipialel\-  llic  iH'i'ils  of   I  lie  popul;il  ion.  have    llie    I '   lo 

suliiuil   to  ^■our  lv\eelleu<'>-  llie  lollowiu.L;   liileriiii   l.'eporl  : — 

()|-    ili,^    ihree    dislriels    of  .loli;iuiieshur,i^    wliieli    li:ive    lliiis    Tar    pre- 
|\. n-ed   Iheir  claims  under    llie    leriiis    oT    relereiiee.    llie    easlerii  sii  liii  rhs 

appear    to  X^'Wi  ('"\ issioiiers    lo   slaiid    in    llic    uiosl    iir-eiil    need    ol 

pi'ovisioll.  ■I'lieiv  is  ill  .leppeslowii  ulid  llie  adjoiiiiii-  loWMsliips  a  lar.l^v 
ivsideiilial  popiilalioii.  eliielly  ol'  Ihe  middle  i-lass.  llial  is  lo  say.  (.1' 
preeiselv  I  lie  class  re(pi  i  ri  ii-  I  lie  type  ol'  secondary  educali<m  coutem- 
pjaied  ill  llie  Icriiis  of  rel'ereiice.  On  llie  oilier  hand,  llic  provision 
^vhicli  ihe  Covernmeiil  lias  liillierlo  made  is  allo-ellier  inade(iuale. 
The  .lepp.'slown  Ili-li  Seliool  ior  lioysand  ( I  i  rls  provides  ed  ileal  i(  m 
|-,,r  1  K;  pupils.  '.17  hoys  and  IM.i^irls.  When  il  is  rememheivd  ilial 
hel'ore  ihe  war  ihis  same  school   was  ediicaliii-   l-'tl  hoys,  and    llial    since 

t|,e  war  the  populali I'  I  he  disi  rid    has    very    coiisiderahly    increased. 

tin.  iiiadnpiacy  of  the  preseiil  provision  will  h,.  realised.  Xol  only, 
however,  are  ihe  school  huildin.i^s  inad.Mpiale  and  already  overcrowded, 
hill  ihev  appeal'  lo  he  .piile  lilisniled  hu'  school  purposes.  'I'heyaiv 
scaiieivd  and  i  1  l-desi-iied.  and  so  oppressively  hoi  in  llie  summer 
III,, Mills    as    lo    coiislilule    a    .laii-er    lo    the    heahh    ol'   111.'  pupils.       Your 

(' lisshuiers  h'cl    Ihal    Ihe   conlinuanc,'    ol'    Hie    scl 1    under    preseiil 

e.uidilions  hu'  aiiolher  1  wel  veiiioii  I  li   would   he  iiiosi    ill-advised. 

\niw   (' issiimei's    would    mention    al    this    poini    wlial     may    he 

laken  as  an  earnesl  (>!'  llie  demand  I'or  sec.iiidary  edncalioii  mi  llie  pari 
,,|'  Ihe  easlern  siihurhs.  namely.  Ihe  oll'er  made  hy  llie  Wi  I  walei'srand 
Township  I'lslale  and  l''iiiaiice  (',  U'pora  I  ion.  l,imiled.  ol'  a  si  I.'  ol' seven 
;„.,,,s  I'nr  Iheereciimi  Ola  II  i,:.;li  School  hu'  Hoys.  lo.^,.|liei'  willi  a  -rani 
nl'  >:7.:)l>(l  lowards  huihlin.L;  and  emh.wmeiil.      Were   l  he    slale   ol'   all'airs 

al   the  preseiil   scIum.I   le>s  serious  lliaii   il    is.   V '  Coin  m  issioiiers   w.uihl 

Ik.  colllenl    lo  reeom  nu'li-l    ihal    iheerecli .1'    Ihisselmol     he    pro.-ee.l.'d 

,viih  al  once.  .Mr.  .lnliii>  .leppc.  r.'preseii  1  i  ii-  ihe  Wi  I  walcrsrand 
Township  Corporalion.  ha^  slaled   in  evidence  llial    no   ,,hieciion    woiihl 


he   ('Ulei'laiuc<l    lo    Ihe    school 


heiiie  coiiducled  1  em  poia  li  ly  as  a  mi.Ni-d 
insiiiulion.  .\l  Ihe  same  lime,  in  view  ol'  llie  I'a.'l  ihal  llie  preseiil 
eoudilionsal  .Irppeslowu  caiinol  h,.  permillcd  locouiiiiu.'  I'or  a  sin-le 
.lav    hm^cr    ihaii    is    necessary,  an.!    in    view  ol'   ihc    I'urlher    lael    llial 
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(•xislini;  (•irciiiiisl:iii(Ts  iippi'iir  t<\'  I  liciiisclvi's  hi  nlfpr  ;i  i-riisdiialilc 
U'ni|)<)i"ir\'  sohiliiiii  nl'  llir  prdhli'iii.  ^  lUii'  ( 'niimiissiniicrs  would  siiliinit 
llic  r(ill(>\viii.i;'  I'ccdiiiiiuMHhii  iiiii  : — 

^'ipiir  ( '(dimiissiimei's  nndcislnnil  tlial  S|.  Mary's  College,  a  Imaidi  ii^' 
si-lux'l  I'M-  liirls  occupying-  an  cli^ililc  site  lu'lwcrii  iFain  Siicci  and 
>[arsliall  Sli-cet.  I'arin^ii'  tlic  cnli-aiici'  In  IU'l,^ia\'ia.  ina>'  pnssilily  he 
aci(iii  I'cd  li\'  piircliasc.  Tlic  aciiuisirion  nl'  lliis  pi-(i|j('iiy.  wliidi  appeal's 
ad  mi  |-al>l  \'  adaplrd  I'ni'  cd  iii-al  imia  I  purposes,  would  iticaii.  in  iIh' 
upin  inn  III'  VdU  i-  ( 'niuinissinncrs.  i  lie  sdl  ni  inn  nl'  I  lie  Jcppi'slown  dillicidly. 
so  I'af  as  ilic  ininicdiatc  I'lilnrc  is  cniicriiicd.  A  rcasnnahic  price  wmild 
seeiii  In  lie  *;2."').0ni ).  in  wliieli  aninunl  slmnld  lie  inelnded  a  snni  o\' 
'Jl.l'iKI  pavalile  In  llie  \\"i  I  wal  ersra  nd  'I'nwnsli  i  p  Cnrpnralinn  for  llie 
cnnx'ersinn  nl'  llie  prestMil  leaselmld  lille  inin  I'l-eelmld.  The  nuinieipai 
valiial  inn  nl'  Sepienilier.  r.lO.'i.  wldeli  ^inr^  nni  i  nelinle  I  lie  value  nl'  rlie 
I'reeiinid  lille.  stands  al  Al  1  D.l'l'l I.  l-'nr  llie  piirpnse  nl'  (his  iinniediatc 
piireliase.  as  will  he  seen  I'miii  the  appeiidecl  enpy  ui'  a  Idler  Irnin  .Mr. 
.1  iilins  .Teppe.  I  he  snni  nf  £7..")(HI  nll'ered  by  liie  W'itwatersraiid  'I'nwn- 
shi[)  Cnrpnratidii  is  availalih'.  so  that  ewii  slmukl  tlie  .sale  n|'  i  he  present 
Hijjh  ScJKKil  site  and  huilAlhigs  fail  to  reali.se  inoi'e  than  i::.'..")()n.  the 
oA'entnal  iiel  ensi  nl'  llie  acqiilsii  inn  nl  Si.  Mary'.s  Colle.H'e  would  woik 
dill  al  apprn.\iinalely  i;  l.'i.HdO.  In  \-ie\v  nl'  ihe  lil)eral  endnwnient  of 
stH-diidary  edncalion  oji  ihe  pari  nf  Ihe  Ideal  estate  enrimratinn.  lliis 
allocarinii  from  the  Inlal  immex's  set  asiili'  Ini'  rhe  ])nr|)nses  nf  seeniidary 
educatinii  in  .Inhaniiesbtiri;'.  namely.  ^I'.'i.lMK)  hy  the  (ioveritmeiil  and 
.tSn.OdO  liy  Ihe  W'i  I  wal  ei-sia  nd  ('diin<-il  n\'  Ivliiealinii.  does  not  a|ipear  to 
Vniir  (_'dniiiiissinners  in  he  in  any  sense  d isprnpnrtionate. 

It  should  lie  added.  Iinwe\-er.  thai  llie  >d|iitidn  indieati'd  will  be 
didy  lempdiary.  While  St.  Mary's  College  will  aeeouiniodale  \'i>r  the 
present  Iml  h  the  buys  and  gi  ris  nnw  al  lend  ing  .leppestown  High  Sehooh 
together  with  siieh  propnrtiniinf  the  pupils  iinw  attending  St.  Mary's 
College  as  may  ek'ct  In  enniiniie  in  alleiidaiiee  under  the  altered 
eondiliniis.  it  is  fell  that  the  certain  increase  in  eiirnlmeiit  cniiseipient 
upon  the  prn\-isidii  df  nidre  ade(piale  and  healthy  accdin  mndat  inn  will 
necessitate,  i  II  t  he  near  fiil  iire.  st  il  I  In  rl  her  e.\  pansiim.  It  will  be  seen, 
indeed,  fmm  the  terms  i>\'  Mr.  .leppe's  Idler,  that  the  sum  (<\'  +;7. .")(!() 
djl'ered  by  hiscdni|iany  is  dii  ly  ax'ai  la  ble  fnr  llie  purchase  o\'  St.  Marv's 
Cnllegein  lliee\'eiii  nf  I  he  ( ln\-erii  men  I  ii  iidcrta  k'i  ng  In  v\vv{  within  a 
tei-m  <if  live  years  frnm  dale,  t  he  separate  Higli  SehonI  U)V  Jinys  in  which 
reference  lias  been  made,  while  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  [larl  of  the 
(bivernmeiil  In  carry  nil  I  such  ii  ndcrlaki  ng.  I  ln'  st'\-en  acre  site  granted  bv 
the  Cnmpany  shall  revert  In  ihednimrs.  .\  fii  rl  her  e.\|iend  il  ii  re  wit  liin 
Ihe  next  li\-e  years  df  al  least  .^  1 .").()()(»  must  iherefdre  ln'  cnntem[)hited. 
Al  1  he  .same  I  ime  llie  anticipated  develnpineiil  i>\'  the  district  and  the 
eonse(pieni  grnwi  II  df  pdpniaiidii  wniild  appeal-  In  cnnstitnie  siiMicii'nt 
reasnii  why  I  he  t'xpeiidit  lire  i  II  <piest  inn  slmnld  be  charged,  iidt  In  the 
immeys  set  aside  fen-  I  he  immediate  rei  pi  i  reiiienl  s  nf  seen  ml  a  i-\'  ed  neat  inn 
i  n  .Inhannesbnrg.  bill  in  the  fiiliirc  i-e\-eiiiie  ol'  the  cnhmx'.  It  slmnld 
;ilsn  be  linriie  in  iiiiiid  llial  this  es-eiitnal  a  rra  ngeinenl  wmild  mean,  so 
far  as  tlu'  eastern  suburbs  are  cnneerncd.  the  snlniiou  df  the  prdbleiii  of 
seeniidary  edncatidii  fnr  a  geiu'rat  idii  at   least. 

Shniild  it   befdiind  inipnssible  Id  ac(piire  St.  ^Mary's  College.  to'>'ether 
with  the  frcehnid  title  n\'  the  gidiiiid  on  which  it  stands,    for  a   sum   not 


SECONDAKV   i:l)lX'ATl()N  COMMISSION. 


fxcccd i n;j'  ^Jl^'i.lllMi.  ^■(1I||•  ( 'liiii III issimicis  wdiild  siiliniii  ;iii  :ilicnial  i \'c 
(•(•(•Din  lliriii  l;i  I  ii  III.  ii;i  iiicl  y.  lliiil  llic  rrccl  i<  ill  iil'  ;i  m-|iiiiiI  ii{hi|i  liic  seven 
:icre  >\tr  |  Hi  mi  i<i'i  I  liy  llie  W  i  i  \\:ileisr.iii(l  Tdwnsliiii  ( '(irpnial  imi  Ik 
i  innii'irnilcly  liikcii  in  Iniinl.  ;ini|  lliiil  ;i  sum  nl'  \;I.Vnilll  he  alliiealed  li>l 
ilii>  |iii  i|Mi.Nc  ri'iiiii  ilir  iiiial  Slim  dl'  'J.")l). 0(1(1  sei  aside  I'm-  secdiidarv 
ed  Ileal  iiiii  in  .)i  dia  n  iiesl  ni  i  ;j.  ||  slimild  ai^aiii  lieadded  ihal  I  li  is  si  il  ii  t  iei 
n\'  the  |ii(ili|eni  will  niily  lie  I  el  1 1 1  m  ira  I'y .  and  ihal  in  llie  near  riiliii'e  ; 
l"ui'(liel'  e.\  pelld  i  I  II  I'e  iif  smne  >J|."i.(IIKI  ii|Hin  (lie  ereelinn  n|'  a  separalc 
selionl   Jul' ;^i  ris  iniisl    lie  ei ni lein  plaled. 


I'irst 
Rfiporl. 


.r.   K.   .\I).\.MS()X. 
W.  St.  .lolIX   c.M.'i:. 
M.    I'..    ITIi'SK. 
W".    !•'.    I,.\X('K. 
.M.\XI''l,'i';i)   X.\'II1.\X. 

T.  i,'Krxi';irr. 

X.  .\ri)i>i;^   K'oss. 

HDOAl;   W.VLUH. 


A.    V.     i'.\'rKI,'S()X     l.SVY/-r/r7/-//). 
Jolid II iirshii rij .  I'dth    I }r(i'iiilii'i\    l'.t()."i. 


XX. 


secoXDarY  education  commission. 


Appendix  Arrr.xDLV  to  rii;s'r  hei'out. 

to 
FirslHeporl.  L|.:'|-ri-;  I ,'     I'l.'O.M      .M  T.     .11- MIS    .IKI'I'K 


'I'm:  \\'ii\vaim;i!s1!A\I)  'rowNsiiii-  Ksr.vri;  and  I-'inanck 

('(lIM'OltA  ri()\.     IjMII'KI). 

I'.o.  Box  ;;i  1. 

.1<i|i;iiiiicsIiiii-.l;.   I.')|Ii   I  )c(riiili(."r.  l!l()."). 
The  Sec  rotary. 

Sccdiuliiiy    iMliicatiiin   ('(nmnissidii. 
.I(iliaimesl)ui\^. 

Dear  Sir. 

My  Cniu|i;iiiy  Lias  been  Mpiiroaclicil  hy  M  r.  Lam-e  (Hi  helialt"  of  your 
Commission  wilii  re,L;'ar(_l  to  I  he  |iiii-eliasc  of  ihc  ficchoid  of  tljose  Iweix'e 
stands  l<no\vn  as  M  iss  ( )rr"s  scImjoI  pro|icily.  I  sl.-iicd  yeslerday  in  my 
evidence  lli;il  I  wonld  endeaxonr  to  indncr  my  Txiaitl  loa,i:i'ee  to  lids, 
alt  lioni^li  as  yet  my  (Company  is  not  sellini^  any  fi-ccliold  in  .leppt-s- 
town  :    linl    I   has'e  now  ohtiuned  tiie  lioai'd's  consent   to  this  sale. 

The  value  for  the  fi'eelioid  is  ^iVM)  per  stand,  hut  witli  the  xdew 
t)f  meetin.i!'  yoiir  Commission  in  e\"ery  possii)le  way.  so  as  to 
enable  tiiem  lo  meet  tiie  pi-essiny  nei'ds  of  secondary  education  in  the 
eastern  snhnrl)s.  the  |)ii'ectoi's  lia\'e  been  indiiceil  lo  rednee  the  price 
of  the  freehold  of  t  hes(>  stands  to  ^  lltd  each,  and  al  lids  li^iire  they  ;ire 
now  otl'ered  to  the  Commission. 

It  ninst  !)('  undcrslood.  Imwex'er.  that  this  oll'cr  cannot  \)v  allowed 
to  reni:dn  open  f(M-  ;in  indelinite  period.  I  woi dd  t  he ref oi'c  suf^^est  that 
the  period  slionid   lie  I  i  m  i  t  e(  I  to  one  montli   from  (hile. 

in  con\'er>at  ion  witli  Mr.  Lance,  it  appeared  to  me  thiit  there  may 
still  be  some  don  III  in  the  nnnds  of  some  of  the  ( 'omndssiinn'rs  with 
regard  lo  tiie  oJlVi-  I  made  yeslerday.  snbjcct  to  llie  approx'a!  of  my 
I  )i  recliH's.  of  ile\(it  i  iil:  1  he  '^7..">nn  in-i,Mi  n;d  ly  x'oted  l)y  my  ('onipiiny  .'ind 
ot  hers  for  the  pii  I'pose  of  hn  i  Id  i  M,u  ;i  nd  endowing;  ;i  I  I  i^;h  School  on  I  he 
se\'en  acre  site  ,L:i\'en  to  the  ( lo\-ern  men  I  lor  ednc;ilion;d  pnrposes.  1 
slionhl   like  to  mal<e  it  (piite  clear  that   the  oll'er  was  this  : — 

Thill   this   i;7.."ilHt  at  once  be  phicetl  at   t  he  d  isposal  of  I  he  Com  mission 
f(n'llic  purpose  of  coni  ri but i nii    towards   Ihe   piireliase   price  of 

Miss  Orr's  scl I.  on  the  n  nderlaki  nii   by  the   (io\-ernmcnt    thai 

within  lis'eyt'ars  from  diite.  the  ori,L;inally  intended  binldin.ir 
fiM'  the  iloys'  lli,i:h  School  will  be  erected  on  the  si'\-en  acre  lot 
reft'ired  to.  failin;^'  which,  this  |o|  will  i-e\-crt  back  lo  my 
Com|)any  'iwv  of  any  chari^re. 

^'on  rs  fait  hfn  I  ly. 

,,.)>.  .ICLirs  .IKIM'K. 

TttisiiiA.M    \\(i()i,i)uii)(;i:. 


SKC(tNl)Ai;Y   KDUCATiuN   (dMMISSKiN. 

MlNl'TKS   OF    rUdCKKItlNGS. 

Tliiiisildi/.  the  2n(l  .Voiv/;i/«/-.   ID"."). 


Minnies  ol 
I'i'iii  reiliiiu,'^. 

i  Ni.v..   \'.»»<- 

s  Nov.,  I'Jijr,. 


PRESENT 


Mr.  .1.   !•>.   AuwisoN  {(']i(iin>ian). 
Sir  W.  St.  John  C'.sr.u.  ''•"•■  ^'''^^^■ 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pateusox  (Seartarn). 

ABSENT  : 

Von.  Archiloacnn  Vvr.<.K. 

Tl,o  Commission  .net  in  tho    Ex.cutivo  Cnn,,,-,!    Cl.nnl,,.,-.   il,.l,  Cnnnnissionor-s  f)ffoo. 

.)oliannosbm-<i.  at  2.30  p.m. 

1.  It  was  rosolvod  that  tho  Commission  sil   in  pul.lu  . 

•'.  Tho  torms  of  rcforonrp  wore  read.  ,.    ,      •  .       i  .   i  ;„  t1,n  tprm- 

I  Tho  Chainnan   road   a  statement   in  dornnt,,,,,   nl   tho  issue,    invohod  m  the  term. 

(it  roferonoo.  . 

4.  Tho    following;    witnesses   wore   examined: 

Mr.  .1.   M,  Crofts. 
Mr.  .1.  11.  A.  Payne. 
The  Commission  .adjourned   at    t.:'><i  pni. 


Weflwudai/.  the  Uh   .Xovcmhn;   HlOn. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr    .1    K-  Adamson  {t'lidiiJitdit). 
Sir  W.  St.  .Io„n  Caku.  ";■•■  !J^^™;,,^^ 

Sir  .1.   v.   F.T/,.-ATtucK.  ^  J,!'--    1-^ l^"'N'"'''r- 

Von.  Arehdcacon   Vvn...  S'^/wu"!;' 

»j      T'    II    r'o^.ii  Mr.  K.  W  ai  r.n. 

Mr.  (t.  li.  tiOCH.  I 

Mr.  W.  V.  Lance. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  {Sem'tnri/). 

Tl„.   Cnnuniss, lot    n,    tho   Cnunoil    Chand.or.    Mnninpal    linHdin.s.    .lohannoshnr,, 

'■''   '•L'-lJho'nunn.os  „f  tl,o  mooting  hehl  on  Thnr.dav.  tl,o  ^nd    Nnvend.or.  wore  read  and 

ooldirmod. 

•2.  It  was  resolved  that   the  Secretary  request  .— 

I„\  Tho   Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education.  t  •■.    i 

T       Wllwatorsrand  Township.  Estate  and   Kinanoo  C„n,orat,on^  T.nuted, 
,    The   .lohanneshurn  Consolidated   Investment   Companv.   Limited. 

(i  ^  To  lav  before  the  Commi.ssiou  a  written  statonu'nt   of  anv  ofto v    of  Mf    ■> 

'^^        onetarv  cont,ihuti..n   which   thev  are  prepared  to  make  with   a   v,ow     .. 

Iho  ostal.lishmont.  or  maintenaiu.o.  or  l.uth,  of  socondarv  s,-h..ols  fo,  .luhan- 

(ii.)  ^'t'^'hefore   the  Commission   a   written   statomont    nl    t!,o   ,■ Idn-s.   ,f 

•mv    iiiidor  which   such  olTor  is  made.  ,     ,      ,,  : 

,iii  ^To'a         1  t  a  reprosentativo  to  attend  one  of  the  sittmp  of  th..  (  oinin  .  - 
*      ^hmT  il     1  V  ew  either  to  tho  explanation  of  the  conditions,  if  anv.  under 
whioh  sth  offer  is  made,  or  t.,  the  more  d,..ailed  oxprossion  of  the  v.ew« 

,,„  H,„t ,;;!.  t^v'i^n-  the  press  .--^  ^ -'li^-^-iivJii^i-r'f;:;;;: 

will  1,0  please.l  t,.  hoar  from  anv  corporation  o  t^; ',;,.,';"  „.        ,,o  available  f..r  the 

}:;;;.r  aiul  ..1  anv  conditions  under  which  such   offer  mav   bo  made, 
•i.  Tho  following  witness  was   further  .•xaimn.'.t  .- 

Mr.  .1.   H.   A.   Pavne. 
Tho  Commission  adjonrnod  at   .>.l"  I'.ni. 


SEOOXDAliY  KDrCATloX  (M)M. MISSION. 


lliiintcs  ol  Tlnirsihn/.  tin-  ]C,th  Xori'inlicr.   1905. 

FrocecJiiiKs. 


1(1   Sow,  I'.KHi. 
2:!   N'<iv.,    UlOil. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  J.  E.  AuAMsON'  {('hdirnxm). 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.  I  Mr.  T.  Reunert. 

Ven.  Arcluleacon  FrRSE.  I  Rov.  Dr.  Ross. 

Mr.  O.  H.  GocH.  I  Mr.  E.  Waioh.. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance.  ! 

Mr.  A.  0.  Paterson  (Secretary). 

ABSENT : 

Sir  .1.  P.  FiTZPATKicK.  I  Dr.  Nathan. 

Tho  Coniinissiou  met  in   the  Council  Chamber,   Miiniciiwl    Buildings,   Johannesburg, 
at  2.30  p.m. 

1.  Till'  iiiiiuili's  (if  the  nieetinj;  held  on  Wedne^^dav,  the  8th  November,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  '{'lie   iolliiwiiii,'  witnesses  were  examined  : 

Miss  V.  H.   Hurklnnd. 
Re\'.  W.   !<:.  C.  Clarke. 
."?.   Tt  was  resolved  that,  a  general  invitation   In  ;.'ive    r\ideiiee  in   runiiei iimi   with   tlie 
mailers   relVri'ed   to   the  Commission  be  addressed   in   llie   iniiniixds   of    stM-ondar\    srhools 
in  .lohannesburt.'  oiIht  than  those  conducted  1a    ilie  ne|Kii  I  iiienl   nf  Ivlnintinii.  :iNii  to  the 
princijials  of  el(>mentarv  schools  in  .Tohannesbiiru'. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.30  ]).m. 


Thiirsihii/.  the  -y-'ml   XurcDihrr,    190."). 


PRESENT  : 

^Ir.  .T.  E.  AnAMso.v  (Chiiirtiiini). 

Sii-  W.  St.  .Iohx  Cai:i;.  j  .Mr.  T.   I!  h;i-.\Ki;T. 

\i-ii.   .\rchdeacon  Fi'Rsrc.  i  1!''\.    I>r.   Ross. 

.Mr.   \V.  F.  Lanck.  I  Mr.   K.   Wai'iui. 

Dr.  Natuan.  I 

Mr.   X.  ('.  Pati'.pso.n  (Sccn'tiini). 

Ai!si-:x'i'  : 
Sir  .1.  P.   l<'iizi'Ai'i;nK.  Mi.  <i.   11.  Cocii. 

The  Conimi.ssion  nu't  in  the  Couniil  ('handier.  Municipal  iliiildni^s.  Johamn  slmrg, 
at   2.30  ]).m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursdav.  I  hi'  lOth  November,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  It  was  resolved  that  evidence  us  to  the  refiuirenients  of  the  S(nith  and  West  of 
Johannesburg  be  invited  from  the  inhabitants  of  tho.se  r'istricts  thrtnigh  their  representa- 
tives U])on  the  Municipal  Council. 

3.  It  was  resolved  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  1'.  Joel  be  included  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence. 

4.  The   following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Clarke  (reexamined). 
Mr.  C.  Murray. 

The  Commi-ssion  adjourned  at   1.30  i-.m. 


SECOXDART  EDUCATION  COMMISSTOX. 


xxin. 


Thursday,  the  1th  December,  1905. 


PRESENT  : 


.Mi  II II tew  ol 
ProccediiiKs. 

7  Dec,  I'.IOC. 

H  Dec.  I!tO«. 


Mr.  J.  E.  .'Vdamson  (Chairman). 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.  |  Mr.  T.  Reunert. 

Sir  J.  ?.  FiTZPATRicK.  I  Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 

Ven.  Archdp.acoii  Furse.  [  Mr.  E.  Waugh. 

Dr.  Nathan.  I 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (SecrHani). 

absent : 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Municipal  Boildings.  Johannesburg, 
at  2.30  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  2;3rd  November,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  A  letter  was  read  from  Brother  Callixte,  Principal  of  the  Marist  Brothers'  School. 
It  was  resolved  that  Brother  Calli.xte  be  invited  to  furnish  a  written  statcn)ent  of  the 
evidence  he  desired  to  submit,  and   thereafter  to  api^ear  before  the  Commission. 

3.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Harre  forwarding  a  resolution  submitted 
by  certain  residents  of  Booysens.  It  was  resolved  that  the  resolution  in  question  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

4.  A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  W.  D.  Frazer.  It  was  resolved  that  a  general  invitation 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  be  issued  to  members  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

5.  The   following  witnesses  were   examined  : — 
Principal  H.  S.  Hcle-Shaw. 

Mr.  R.  Tottenham  Smith. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Blackwell. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  0.30  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  Ulli  December,  1905. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  {Chairmnn). 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.  I  Mr.  T.  Reunert. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse.  |  Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance.  i  Mr.  E.  Waugh. 

Dr.  Nathan.  ! 

.Ml-.  A.  C.  Paterson  {Secretnrt/). 

ABSENT  : 

Sir  J.  P.  KiizPATRicK. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Municipal  Buildings,  Johannesburg, 
at  2  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  December,  were  read  ;uul 
confirmed. 

2.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

Mr.  A.  \V.  Baker. 

Mr.  Julius  Jeppe. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Douglas. 

Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Payne  (re-examined). 

3.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Commission  sit  on  Monday,  the  iSth  December,  at  5  p.m., 
to  consider  an  interim  report  dealing  with  the  (juestion  of  provision  for  urgent  recmireinents 
at  Jeppestown. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  G.30  p.m. 


a:j 


XXIV. 


SECONDARY   EDUCATION    COMMISSION. 


Minntes  of  Monday,  the  I8th  December,  1905. 

Proceedings. 


18  Dec,  lOOCi. 

18  Jan.,  1906.  PRESENT  : 

2.iJan,  190G.  ^^^   j    g    Adamson  (Chairman). 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 
Dr.  Nathan. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  {Secretary). 

ABSENT  : 
Sir   J.    P.    FiTZPATRICK. 

The  Coiiiinission  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Municipal    Buildings,    Johannesburg, 
at  5  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th   December,  were  read  and 
confinned. 

2.  The  Commission  considered  and  agreed  upon  an  interim   report  dealing  with  the 
question  of  j^rovisiou  for  urgent  requirements  at  Jeppestown. 

3.  It  was  resolved  that  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  be  adjourned  until  Thursday 
the  18th  January,  1906. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  6.15  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  18lh  January,  1900. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  (Chairman) 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 
Dr.  Nathan. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 

absent : 

Sir  J.   P.   FiTZPATRICK. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Municipal    Buildings,   Johannesburg, 
at  2  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Monday,  the  18th  December,  1906,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

2.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

Mr.  C.  F.  Tainton. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Foote. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  1  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  2oth  January.  1906. 


PRESENT : 


Mr.  .).  E.  .\damson  (Chairman). 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 
Dr.  Nathan. 

Mr.  A.  C.  i'AiERso.>t  (Secretary). 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


The  Commis.sion   met  in   the  Council  Chamber,   Municipal    Buildings,  Johannesburg, 
at  2  p.m. 


SECONDARY  KDUC'ATIOX  COMMISSION.  xitv. 


1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  I8th  January,  were  read  and  Minates  of 
confirmed.  Proceedings. 

2.  It  was  resolved  that  notice  be  given  in  the  local  press  that  the  Commission  would  -j:-  Ian.,  i;iimi. 

conclude  the  hearing  of  evidence  at  an  early  date,  and  that  statements  of  intending  wit-         , 

nesses  should  reach  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  17th  February.  '  ^''''^•'  ''''^''" 

3.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : —  8  Feb..  1!Mh;. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Foote  {re-e.\amined). 
Kev.  A.  Brown. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.25  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  1st  Februarij,  190(). 


PRESENT  . 

Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  {Chairman) 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  {Secretary) 


Dr.  Nathan. 
Mr.  T.  Keunert. 


absent : 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross.  |  Mr.  E.  Waugh. 

The  Commission   met  in  the  Council  Chamber,   Municipal  Buildings,  Johannesburg, 
at  3  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thur.sduy,  the  25th  January,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  The  following  witness  was  examined  : — 

iliss  T.  Lawrence. 

3.  Leave  of  absence  for  two  sittings  was  granted  tn  Dr.  Nathan. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  4.50  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  8th  February,  I'JOCi. 


present  : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  {Chairman). 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Mr.  AV.  F.  Lance. 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  {Secretary). 

ABSENT : 

Dr.  Nathan. 

The  Commission   met  in   the  Council  Chamber,   Municipal   Buildings,  Johannesburg, 
at  3  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  hold  on  Thursday,  the  1st  February,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 

Mr.  L.  Curtis,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  (Divi.sion  11). 
Mr.  H.  A.  Trubshaw. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  (!  p.m. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 


Minutes  ot 
Proceediiis;g. 

i:.  Feb.,  lyuii. 

I  March,  lOOO. 

21  Maidi,  lilOl). 


Thursday,  the  15th  February,  1906. 


PRE.SENT  : 


Mr.  T.  Reunert  {Acting  Chairman). 
Veil.  Archdeacon  FuRSE.  |  Mr.  E.  Wauoh. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance.  | 

Mi-.  .\.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 


( 


absent  : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson. 
Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 


Dr.  Nathan. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 


The  Commission   mot  in   the  Couiitil  Chamber.  Municipal   Buildings,   .Johannesburg, 
at  3  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  tlie  8th  February,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 
Mr.  J.  Swart. 

Mr.  G;  Newby. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Thompson. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  1st  March,  1906. 


PRESENT  : 


Sir  W.  St.  .Tohn  Carr. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Dr.  Nathan. 


Mr.  .J.  E.  Adamson  (Chairman). 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 

absent : 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  3  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  L5th  February,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  The  following  witnesses  were  examined  : — 
Mr.  A.  R.  Aspinall. 

Miss  J.  Fletcher. 
Rev.  Brother  CalUxte. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Reid. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Tucker. 
Mr.  T.  Douglas. 

3.  It  was  resolved  that  the  statements  submitted  to  the  Cojnmission  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Atkinson  and  Dr.  Charles  Porter  be  included  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

4.  It  was  resolved  that  arrangements  be  made  for  a  personal  visit  of  inspection  by 
members  of  the  Commission  to  suggested  available  sites. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  (i.l5  p.m. 


■I 


Wednesday,  the  ilsl  March,  1906. 


present : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  (Chair7nan). 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 
Dr.  Nathan. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


The  Commission  met  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  2  p.m. 
1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  1st  March,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed.    • 
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2.  It  was  resolved  that,  in  view  of  the  m-gent  necessity  of  action  being  taken,  the   Miiiules  of 
following  recommendations  lie  at  once  presented  to  the  Government : —  Proceedings. 

(n)  That  the  (Joveinment  offer  Miss  Holmes-Orr  the  sum  of  £23,800  for  the  property  ■2\  Manli,  InOi'. 

known   as  St.    Mary's  College,   Jeppestowii,  including  ground,  (twelve  stands,  

numbered  1,010/1,051)  buildings,  fi.xtures,  and  furniture,  on  the  condition  "  -^l"''-  '■'"'*• 
that  immediate  possession  be  given:  this  offer  to  remain  open  until  the  31.st  u  \,^Hi~ii)0(; 
March.  .  1     ,    .    >. 

(b)  That  failing  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  by  Miss  Holmes-Orr,  the  Government 

adopt  the  alternative  already  suggested  by  the  Commission,  and  that  a  high 
school  to  accommodate  ."500  scholars  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  seven  acres 
reserved  for  educational  purposes  in  Malvern  Township. 

(c)  That  the  site  shown  on  Pritchard's  map  as  De  Beer's  Ground,  bounded  on  the 

north  by  the  old  Mounted  Police  Barracks,  on  the  east  by  Argyll  Township, 
and  on  the  south  by  Smit  Street,  be  reserved  for  educational  purposes,  and 
that  a  high  school  to  accommodate  300  boys  be  erected  upon  such  site. 
{(l)  That  a  high  school  to  accommodate  300  girls  be  erected  upon  the  site  already 
reserved  for  such  pui'pose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Cleveland  High 
School,  namely,  eight  stands,  numbered  2,152/2,159. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at   1.15  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  5th  April.   IWW. 


PRESENT : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Ad.\mson  {Chairman). 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Care. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Dr.  Nath.^n. 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


Mr.  .-V.  C.  P.vrERsoN  (Setrelary). 

absent : 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 

The  ('ciniinissi<iii  mot  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  4.45 
p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  March,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  The  Commission  considered  its  report. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  6.45  p.m. 


Wednesday,  the  Wlh  April,  1906. 


present : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  {C'hairinnii). 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 
Dr.  Nathan. 


Mr.  T.  Reunert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Wauqh. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 

ABSENT  : 
Ven.  .'Vrchdeacon  Fitrse. 
T\u'.  ConiMiission  met  in  the  (illice  <ir  tlic  Inspector  of  Schools,   Johannesburg,  at  2.15 

p. Ml. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on    Thursday,  tli"'  •")tli   April,  wen-  rend  and  con- 
firmed. 
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Miiintes  oi 
Proceedings. 

II  Aiiril,  lliiir.. 

2(i  April,  l'."Ji;. 

8  May,  19011. 


2.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Education.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  Commission  defer  further  consideration  of  its  re])ort  until  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  called  for  Fritlav,  the  20th  April,  should  have  been  held,  and  a  further  letter 
from  the  Secretary  received. 

3.  It  was  resolved  to  write  to  the  Municipality,  to  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  to  the  Robin- 
son Group  of  Mines,  to  Mr.  T.  M.  CuUinan,  and  to  the  more  central  Township  Companies 
enquiring  whether  they  were  prepared  to  contribute  either  in  land  or  money  to  the  fund 
to  be  established  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  3. .30  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  2M  April,   190fi. 

PRESENT  : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Adam,son  {Chairman). 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 


Dr.  Nathan. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Davis  (Acting  Secretary). 


ABSENT  : 

Mr.  T.  Reunert. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  oiSce  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  2.1. '5 
p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  April,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

2.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Wit- 
watersrand  Council  of  Education  to  inquire  into  the  (|uestion  of  the  sites  available  for  the 
purposes  of  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg.  It  was  resolved  that  the  information 
required  by  the  sub-committee  be  furnished. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  4  p.m. 


Tuesday,  the  Sth  May,  1906. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  (Chairman). 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse.  .      |  Mr.  T.  Reunert. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance.  |  Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 

Dr.  Nathan.  I  Mr.  E.  Waugh. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 

absent : 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 


The  Commission  met  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  5  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th  April,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

2.  It  was  resolved  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 
enquiring  whether  the  Council  would  be  prepared  to  apply  the  pound  for  pound  principle 
to  a  smaller  sum  than  that  specified  in  their  second  resolution,  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
Council  held  upon  Friday,  the  20th  April,  so  as  to  contribute  £7,500  from  the  fund  at  their 
disposal  towards  the  erection  of  a  high  school  at  Jeppcstown  upon  the  seven  acre  site  reserved 
for  that  purpose,  provided  that  a  similar  sum  of  £7,500  were  contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  a  school  (with  headmaster's 
house)  to  accommodate  .300  boys  and  girls  would  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the 
eastern  suburbs  and  could  be  erected  on  an  ade(]uate  scale  for  the  sum  of  £15,000. 

3.  The  Commission  further  considered  its  report. 
The  Commi.ssion  adjourned  at  6. .30  p.m. 
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Tuesday,  the  29lh  May,  1906.  Minutes  of 

Pruceeiiiii|;t). 


-".I  Jlay,  liHii;. 
PRESENT  :  31  May,  lOOli. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  {Chairman). 


r<  June,  190t'.. 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Veil.  Archdeacon  Furse 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 
Dr.  N.vfHAN. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary) 


Mr.  T.  Reunekt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


The  Commission  met  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  5  p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  Mar,  were  read  and  eon- 
firmed. 

2.  A  letter  was  read  from  a  committee  of  parents  of  scholars  attending  Johannesburg 
College,  requesting  leave  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  request  be  granted. 

3.  It  was  resolved  to  invite  Mr.  John  Robinson,  Registrar  of  the  Transvaal  Technical 
Institute,  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission. 

•1.  The  Commission  further  considered  its  report. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  7  p.m. 


Thursday,  the  31,s(  May,   IDdC. 


present : 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  (Chairman). 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse.  |  Mr.  E.  Wauch. 

Mr.  W.  F.  T.ANCE.  I 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 

absent : 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.  |  Mr.  T.  Reunert. 

Dr.  Natuax.  I  Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  odici'  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  4.1-^> 
p.m. 

1.  The  following  witness  was  e.^camined  : — 

Mr.  .lohn  Robinson. 
The  Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 


Wednesday,  the  dlh  June,  1906. 


present : 


Mr.  J.  E.  .Vdamson  (Chairman). 


Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr. 
Ven.  .\rchdeacon  FuRSE 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lance. 
Dr.  Nathan. 

Mr.    \.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 


Mr.  T.  Reunekt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 


The  Commission  met  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Johannesburg,  at  4. -If) 
p.m. 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  May,  and  on  Thursday,  the 
3 1st  May,  were  read  and  confirmofl. 

2.  The  following  witnesses,  being  a  committee   appointed  ut  a  meeting  of  parents  of 
scholars  attending  Johannesburg  College,  were  examined  :  — 

Major  H.  P.   R.  Copcland. 
Mr.  .F.  .\.  Johnstone. 
Mr.   ]'.  A.  Orrilvie. 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Poultney. 

3.  Tlio  Comini.ssion  further  considered  and  agreed  upon  its  report. 
The  Commission  adjourned  ;it   10. .30  p.m. 


XXX. 
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LIST    OF   WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Date. 

fage, 

As|,in;ill,  Mr.  A.  K 

1st  Mairli,  i'.MIt; 

235 

"Atkinson,  Mr.  H.  W.     ... 

... 

265 

Baker,  Mr.  A.  W 

14th  DeceiiiliLT.  I'.'d.")     

91 

Blackwell,  Mr.  F.  E. 

7th  December,  liMCi       

84 

Brown,  Rev.  A.     ... 

25th  January,  I'.HX;        

158 

Bnckliuid,  Miss  F.  H.       ... 

16th  November,  liH)5 

;u 

Callixte,  Rev.  Brothes-      ... 

1st  March,  I'.IOG 

246 

Ckrke,  Rev.  W.  E.  C.      ... 

ItSth  and  2;{rd  NoveinlHT,  1'.HI5 

42 

Copeland.  Major  H.  P.  R. 

("ith   June,   I'.IOli 

277 

Crofts,  Mr.  J.  M 

2nd  Novemlier,  l',M)5 

4 

Curtis,  Mr.  L 

<Sth  Feliruarv,  litOl)        

182 

Douglas,  Rev.  R.  B. 

14th  December,  l'.H)5    ... 

118 

Douglas,  Mr.  T 

1st  March,  1906              

261 

Fletcher,  Miss  J 

„ 

240 

Foote,  Mr.  J.  A 

18th  and  25th  January,  i;t()6  ... 

135 

Hele-Shaw,  Principal  H.  H. 

7tli  December,  1',MI5 

67 

Jeppe,  Mr.  J. 

14th  December,  l'.K)5 

98 

Johnstone,  Mr.  J.  A. 

6th  June,  H»06 

277 

Lawrence,  Miss  T. 

1st  February,  I'.niC)          

167 

Murray,  Mr.  C 

23rd  November,  l'.»()5 

59 

Newby,  Mr.  G 

15th  Februarr,  IIKU;      

214 

Ogilvie,  Mr.  P.  A 

6th  June,  19(36 

277 

Payne,  Mr.  J.  H.  A. 

2nd  and  Sth  November  and  14th 
December,  1905 

10,  17, 
125 

-Porter,  Dr.  C 

•*>                   •••                   ...                   ...                   ••• 

267 

Poultnev,  Mr.  W.  H. 

6th  June.  19(tt; 

277 

Reid,  Mr.  H.  A 

1st  March,  1906 

252 

Rol)inson,  'Sir.  J.  ... 

;51st  Mav,  1906               

269 

Smith,  Mr.  R.  T 

7th  Deceml)er,  r.t05       

77 

Swart,  Mr.  J 

15th  Feliruarv,  1906      

207 

Tainton,  Mr.  C.  F. 

18th  January,  1906       

127 

Thompson,  Mr.  F.  H. 

15th  February,  1906     

222 

Truljshaw,  Mr.  H.  A. 

8th  February,  1906        

195 

Tucker,  Mr.  W.  K. 

1st  March.  1906 

256 

*  These  gentlemen  did  not  give  evidence  in  person  before  the  Commission,  but  submitted  written 
statements  cmbod}'!!!?  their  views. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


HIGH    COMMISSIONER'S    OFFICE,    JOHANNESBURG. 


Thursday,  2nd  November,  1905. 


PRESENT 


Mr.  J.  E.  Ad.\iMSON  (Chairman). 


Sir  \V.  St.  John  C.\rr. 

Sir  J.    P.    FiTZPATRICK. 

Mr.  G.  H.  GocH. 
Mr.  W.  F.  L.\NCE. 


Dr.  Nath.\n. 
Mr.  T.  Reuxert. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
Mr.  E.  Waugh. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 


Absent : 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse. 


The  Chnirman  :    I  propose    with  your  permission,  gentlemen,   to  open  the  de-  Miniites  of 
liberations  of  this  Commission  with  a  brief  introductory  statement,  in  which  I  shall   •'*'•'*'"•"'• 
attempt  to  delimit   the  main  issues  comprehended  within  the  terms  of  reference. 

You  will,  I  think,  welcome  the  fact  that  in  the  terms  of  reference  the  necessity  2  Nov.  ii)05. 
of  .secondary  education  is  assumed.  It  is  logically  necessary,  for  without  this  inter- 
mediate link  between  jirimary  and  technical  or  university  education  there  is 
no  complete  system.  It  is  economically  as  necessary  as  an  adequate  food  supply.  It 
is  socially  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  will  play,  at  its  best,  a  prominent  part  in  the 
preparation  of  men  for  life  in  a  community  fortunately  destined  to  be  controlled  by 
representative  institutions. 

You  will  observe,  however,  that  while  the  necessity  of  secondary  education  is 
assumed,  the  Government  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  whole  responsibihty  of 
its  provision.  Both  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure  and  maintenance  charges,  the 
Government  looks  to  the  locality  for  contributions  towards  the  total  cost.  The  burden 
of  the  whole  cost  of  primary  education  is  too  great  for  the  Government  to  add  to  this 
the  whole  either  of  the  initial  or  the  recurrent  expenditure  upon  secondary  education. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  secondary  schools  for  the  town  of  Johannesburg, 
you  are  asked  to  advise  upon  : — 

(a)  The  question  of  possible  local  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  buildings  ; 

(b)  The  question  of  possible  local  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  ; 

(c)  The  question  of  suitable  localities  for  schools,  and  therefore,  incidentally, 

the  question  of  their  number  ; 
((/)  The  question  of  sites  ; 

(e)  The  question  of  control  and  administration. 
I  propose  to  deal  with  these  questions  in  order. 

(a)  Cost  of  Buildings. 

You  have  before  you  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  contribute  £25,000 
towards  the  b  lilding  f  and.  You  will  have  to  consider  what  additions  to  this  contribu- 
tion are  necessarv  :  and  this,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the  number  and  character  of 
the  schools  you  recommend  and  on  your  view  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  principals' 
houses  and  boarding  accommodation.  I  would  add  for  your  information  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  (iovernment  at  present  entirely  support  three  secondary  schools  in 
this  town  :  Johannesburg  College  for  Boys,  Cleveland  High  School  for  Girls,  and 
Jcppestown  High  School,  which  accommodates  both  boys  and  girls.  The  first  is 
accommodated  in  buildings  and  premises  for  which  a  rental  is  paid,  the  second  and 
thinl  in  buildings  and  on  ground  which  are  Government  property. 
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.Minute-.  «!  I  do  uot  m3-self  believe  that  voluntary  local  contribution  to  the  cost  of  building 

Kvid«'iic-f.       j^  sound  in  principle,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  leaves  the   establishment  of  schools 
doubtful.     A  Government  can  legitimately  call  for  local  contribution  to  maintenance 
2  Nov.    ino.5.   in  the  form  of  fees,  rates,  or  endowments,  but  it  should  not  leave  the  question  of  estab- 
lishment to  the  uncertain  possibilities  of  private  philanthropy. 

The  Government,  however,  with  the  various  claims  on  the  revenue  before  them, 
must  shape  their  policy  in  the  light  of  available  resources,  and  apply  principles  with 
the  limitations  which  these  enforce.  Anyhow,  we  must  either  be  able  to  point  to  an 
available  local  contribution  or  recommend  postponement  until  the  urgent  and  prior  m\ 

claims  for  primary  school  buildings  have  been  met.  *' 

We  need  not.  I  maintain,  consider  this  last  deplorable  alternative.  There  is  in 
existence  a  large  educational  fund  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  Witwatersrand  Council 
of  Education  who  will,  1  trust,  see  the  advantage  to  this  town  of  making  a  portion 
of  it  available  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  endowing  secondary  schools.  There 
are  wealthy  corporations,  one  of  which  has  already  indicated  its  readiness  to  contribute 
in  a  liberal  manner  to  this  fund.  There  are,  I  do  not  doubt,  wealthy  individuals  who 
realise  that  no  better  objective  for  wise  philanthropy  could  be  found.  And  there  are, 
finallv,  the  two  sites  with  school  buildings  thereon  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
Though  they  are  unsuited  for  school  purposes,  they  may  yet  reahse  no  inconsiderable 
sum. 

{h)  Cost  of  Maintenance. 

You  have  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  proposal  that  the  Government 
shall  contribute  an  annual  grant.  This  will,  in  everj-  probability,  be  made  on  a 
capitation  basis,  and  I  suggest  that  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  approach  the  whole  ^ 

question  of  maintenance  from  a  capitation  point  of  view. 

What  you  will  have  to  consider  is  first,  the  total  cost  of  secondary  education, 
and  next,  the  available  sources  of  revenue.  Fees  and  possibly  endowment  suggest 
themselves.  You  may  desire  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  advisability  of  allocating 
a  portion  of  the  local  revenue  accruing  from  rates  to  the  support  of  secondary  education. 
Such  an  application  would  not  be  possible  under  the  present  Education  Ordinance, 
but  your  recommendations  would  be  of  service  so  soon  as  the  drafting  of  a  new  Ordinance 
came  into  question. 

The  immediate  issue  under  cost  of  maintenance  which  will  engage  your  attention, 
will  be  the  proportion  which  should  exist  between  grants  and  fees.  The  absolute  mag- 
nitude of  the  grant  is  a  matter  which,  though  you  will  undoubtedly  advise  upon  it, 
rather  concerns  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government;  but  j-our  deliberations 
should  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  amount  of  the  average  fee. 

And  in  this  connection  I  will  venture  without,  I  hope,  the  presumption  of  even 
appearing  to  prejudice  your  recommendations,  to  give  expression  to  a  principle  which 
I  believe  to  be  vitally  relevant.     When  a  school  is  maintained  with  the  aid  of  public  . 

funds,  admission  should  be  possible  for  the  child  of  every  responsible  citizen.     The  f 

question  is  not,  I  am  speaking  broadly  of  course,  whom  you  let  in  ;    the  question  is, 
whom  you  keep  out.     To  put  it  concretely,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  child   of  a  man  ! 

earning  £1,000  per  day  is  found  alongside  the  child  of  a  man  earning  £1  per  day  ; 

(personally,  I  Ijelieve  no  finer  result  could  issue  from  your  recommendations)  ;   it  does  i 

matter  very  materially  if  you  put  disabilities  in  the  way  of  the  child  of  the  poorer 
man.  I 

This  principle  of  moderate  fees  may  be  resisted  from  iwu  quarters  :  first,  bv  those 
who  desire  to  see  here  a  school  after  the  English  public  school  tvpe  :  a  Transvaal 
Eton.  Harrow,  or  Winchester.      Well,  that  is  a  noble  aspiration  and  I  share  it  fully,  s 

and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  its  realisation.       But   it   is   outside  { 

the  sphere  of  Government,  i.e.,  State  obligation.     It  is  a  matter  for  private  enterprise  ) 

just  because  it  must  remain  the  luxury  of  the  few. 

Then  you  may  find  that  high  fees  are  urged  by  principals  laudably  anxious  to  bring 
their  schools  quickly  to  a  condition  of  efficiency  and  of  good  report,  but  ready  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  To  them  the  answer  is  the  same  ;  these  schools 
exist  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  ;  the  State  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
school. 

In  immediate  relation  to  the  question  of  fees,  stands  the  question  of  endowment. 
I  will  only  say  that  if  you  are  able  in  your  report  to  point  to  even  the  nucleus  of  an 
endowment  fund,  you  will  have  added  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  scheme  for  second- 
ary education.  For  you  must  contemplate  provision  for  a  number  of  free  scholars. 
The  democratic  aspirations  of  this,  as  of  every  progressive  countrv  demand  it.  But 
free  scholars  mean  diminished  revenue  ;  and  against  tliis  loss  lil)eral  endowninnt 
provides  the  best  security. 
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(c)  Localities  AND  (rf)   Sites.  Mimitpsof 

!'.>  illclIC)'. 

Then  you  are  called  upon  to  oflfer  a  recommendation  upon  the  e.xtremely  important 
question  of  suitable  localities  and,  by  implication,  upon  the  number  of  schools  involved 
in  the  complete  provision  of  facilities  for  secondary  education.  The  advantages  of 
centralisation  and  concentration  over  the  diffusion  of  educational  energv  must  be 
weijjhed  against  other  considerations.  Thus,  if  you  accept  the  principle  of  moderate 
fees,  you  must  take  care  that  your  recommendations  do  not  in  effect  cancel  such 
acceptance  by  imposing  on  parents  a  heavy  charge  for  transport.  You  must  consider 
how  climate  and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  roads  and  streets  affect  the  advisability 
of  compelling  !)oys  and  girls  to  travel  by  road  any  considerable  distance  to  school. 
The  value  of  the  legitimate  pride  of  a  particular  locality  in  a  .school  of  its  own  will 
also  be  a  factor  for  you  to  take  into  account  and  estimate  in  its  relation  to  the  other 
considerations  I  have  mentioned. 

You  are  also  instructed  to  look  for  available  sites  on  both  public  and  private 
ground ;  public  ground  including  both  Government  and  municipal  ))roperty.  1 
think  that  "  available  "  should  be  made  to  carry  this  special  additional  meaning, 
"  involving  neither  purchase  nor  rent  charges."  The  provision  of  sites  is  a  respon- 
sibility which  I  believe  the  Government  can  justifiably  throw  on  the  local  community. 
The  improvement,  both  material  and  aesthetic,  which  the  locality  enjoys  from  the 
presence  of  a  good  school  justifies  any  such  demand  upon  it.  The  Commission  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  two  of  the  estate  corporations  have  made  offers  of  valuable 
sites. 

(e)  Control  axu  Ad.\iinistration. 


Then  finally,  the  devolution  of  control  and  responsibility  from  the  Education 
Department  to  a  local  authority  or  to  local  authorities  is  contemplated  in  the  terms 
of  reference.  I  may  say  here,  in  my  official  capacity  as  Acting  Director  of  Education, 
that  I  regard  such  devolution  as  a  condition  of  general  educational  efficiency.  I 
desire  for  all  grades  of  education  that  stimulus  which  is  born  of  local  responsibility 
and  local  control.  .\nd  in  respect  of'your  recommendations  for  the  local  management 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  this  town,  you  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for  providing 
a  directive  precedent. 

There  is  one  important  limitation  to  complete  control  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
essential  and  which  I  venture  now  to  put  forward,  not,  I  repeat,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
judicing your  conclusions,  but  as  a  matter  for  your  serious  consideration.  It  concerns 
the  conditions  of  service  of  teachers. 

I  contemplate  an  arrangement  under  which  all  teachers  on  the  permanent  staff 
shall  be  engaged  under  a  form  of  contract  with  the  Government,  defining  the  con- 
ditions of  service  with  respect  to  status,  tenure,  leave,  and  gratuity,  the  local  authority 
accepting  the  service  of  teachers  under  these  conditions.  The  local  authority  shall 
recommend  teachers  for  appointment  from  a  departmental  register  of  duly  cjualified 
persons,  the  appointment  resting  with  the  Director  of  Education.  Similarly,  the 
Director  of  Education  shall  decide  upon  the  proposals  of  the  local  authority  for  dis- 
missal. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  service  of  teachers  there  remain 
for  vour  consideration  the  constitution,  the  functions,  and  the  number  of  the  con- 
trolling local  authorities. 

As  regards  number,  you  will  probably  have  to  decide  between  the  advantages 
of  a  single  governing  body  advised  by  committees  of  management  and  separate 
governing  bodies  for  each  school.  As  regards  constitution,  you  will  probably  have 
to  decide  between  an  ad  hoc  authority  and  an  authority  subservient  to  an  existing 
corporation,  cjj.,  the  municipality  ;  and  there  will  be  the  further  (juestion  as  to  the 
conditions  of  membership.  As  to  functions,  the  imjiortant  considerations  will  be 
control  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  financial  responsibility,  and  the  trust  of  the 
buildings. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  issues  indicated  in  the  terms  of  reference  as  I  interpret 
them.  They  are  weighty  enough  to  call  for  your  closest  attention  and  your 
most  deliberate  judgment.  I  would  only  impress  upon  you,  in  conclusion,  the  e.vtreme 
urgency  of  the  matter,  and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  the  public  to  put 
before  us  readily  every  fact  and  every  opinion  which  may  help  us  to  conclusions  con- 
sistent with  true  educational  efficiency  and,  therefore,  conducive  to  the  highest  public 
welfare. 
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31inu(esof  Mr.  James  Murray  Crofts,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Examined. 

Evidence. 

1.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Crofts,  headmaster  of  Johannesburg  College  ? 

Mr.  —Yes. 
J.  M  Crofts.  '2.  AVould  you  prefer  to  read  your  statement  to  us  I — ^es. 
Mr.  Crofts  read  the  following  statement  : — 

2  Nov.,   1905.  T  1  J 

Johannesburg  College,  which    was    formerly    the    Johannesburg    High    .School,    and 

Q.  1—2.  housed  in  Kerk  Street,  was  opened  at  Barnato  Park  in  February,  1904  ;  the  building  was 
originally  intended  for  a  private  house,  and  though  it  adapts  itself  moderately  well  to 
scholastic  purposes,  yet  it  is  far  from  efficient,  either  as  a  day  or  as  a  boarding  school.  Xt 
present  with  140  boys,  of  whom  17  are  boarders,  every  room  is  occupied,  and  very  few 
more  boys  could  be  accommodated.  A  tin  building  was  put  up  when  the  school  took 
possession,  and  this  simple  room  has  to  serve  the  pm'pose  of  an  entire  science  wing.  The 
entrance  hall  is  used  as  an  assembly  hall  for  prayers,  etc.,  but  it  is  too  small  to  take  the 
whole  school  otherwise  than  standing.  Accessories,  such  as  a  bicycle  shed,  etc.,  are  being 
added  shortly.  There  is  no  gymnasium.  Turning  to  the  accommodation  outside  the 
buildings,  the  grounds  occupy  about  10  acres,  but  roughly  speaking  only  one-fifth  of  this 
is  available  for  games,  owing  to  the  thick  growth  of  trees  and  the  presence  of  ornamental 
waters.  A  field  for  cricket  and  football  is  lent  to  us  by  the  ConsoUdated  Investment  Com- 
pany, and  in  addition  the  Yeoville  Sports  Club  have  given  us  invaluable  help  by  lending 
us  their  ground  on  numerous  occasions.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  so  far  as  games 
are  concerned,  the  school  is  dependent  on  charity. 

These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  attitude  taken  up  by  those  in  authority,  and  the 
question  of  rent,  lead  one  definitely  to  suggest  a  new  site  and  a  new  building.  In  regard 
to  the  former  the  present  position  of  the  College  is  an  excellent  one  from  many  points  of 
view,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  suggest  a  move  very  far  away  from  it ;  one  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  ten  acres  of  more  or  less  level  ground  is  the  minimum  which  should 
be  provided  for  a  secondary  school  in  a  town  like  Johannesburg.  A  public  school  spirit, 
with  its  e.^prit  de  corps,  its  self-reUance,  and  its  delegation  of  authority  among  the  senior 
boys,  is  difficult  to  get  in  this  country,  and  can  be  best  obtained  through  games  and  that 
corporate  school  life  which  must  take  the  place  of  the  home  hfe  so  rarely  found  in  Johannes- 
burg. The  ten  acres  are  not  easily  obtainable.  To  my  mind  the  best  site  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Houghton  Estate,  not  very  far  from  the  present  school.  In  favour  of  such  a  site 
it  may  be  urged  that,  first,  it  is  suitable  in  itself,  that  is,  a  far  larger  area  of  level  ground 
exists  than  is  required  ;  secondly,  it  is  open  and  healthy,  and  is  not,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
surrounded  by  buildings,  which  would  detract  from  its  open  and  healthy  nature  ;  thirdly, 
it  is  convenient  to  most  of  the  boys  at  present  at  the  school  ;  in  fact,  65  per  cent,  of  the 
day  boys  live  in  the  townships  of  Parktown,  Hillbrow,  Berea,  Yeoville,  Bellevue,  and 
Doornfontein  ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder  come  from  the  town,  i.e.,  south  of  the 
railway  ;  such  boys  have  to  walk  up  the  hill  at  the  present  time,  but  electric  trams  would 
take  them  right  to  the  doors  of  a  new  school  on  the  site  suggested  ;  fourthly,  the  Houghton 
Estate  is  well  placed  to  tap  the  residential  townships  mentioned  above  as  well  as  the  grow- 
ing ones,  Bellevue  East.  Observatory,  Oaklands,  Norwood,  Orchards  and  so  on  ;  finally, 
in  favour  of  such  a  site,  is  the  fact  that  an  offer  on  reasonable  terms  has  been  made  ;  into 
the  details  of  this  offer  I  am  not  competent  to  enter  ;  full  particulars  will  doubtless  be 
laid  by  others  before  the  Commission.  Should  such  a  desirable  site  be  obtained  a  build- 
ing worthy  of  the  site  and  of  the  town  should  be  erected.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  go 
into  details  in  regard  to  such  a  building.  It  must,  however,  be  complete  as  a  school  and 
not  be  a  makeshift  of  any  kind.  It  should  embrace  a  residence  for  the  headmaster.  A 
boarding  house  pre.sents  a  further  problem  ;  a  large  boarding  school  in  Johannesburg 
will  for  a  long  time  be  difficult  to  fill,  but  there  is  always  a  demand  for  accommodation  for 
a  few  boys,  and  to  neglect  these  would  not  be  policy. 

To  come  to  the  question  of  cost,  an  adequate  school  building  and  school  house,  that 
is,  with  hall,  classrooms,  complete  science  acconnnodation,  gymnasium,  cloakrooms, 
and  so  on,  acconunodating  200  boys,  and  capable  of  expansion,  would  probably  run  into 
£25,000  (the  sum  originally  set  apart  by  the  Government  for  Johannesburg  High  School, 
the  predecessor  of  Johannesburg  College),  though  doubtless  if  economy  were  the  object, 
they  could  be  put  up  for  a  smaller  sum.  The  school  at  present  is  entirely  a  Government 
one,  though  a  governing  body  exists  appointed  early  in  1904  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  real  responsibility,  that  is  to  say,  the  financial  responsibilitv,  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment;  the  Education  Department  takes  the  fees  paid,  averaging  in  1904  the  somewhat 
low  figure  of  £14  lOs.  per  head,  and  pays  the  whole  of  the  staff,  this  cost  working  out  at 
about  £22  per  boy.  This  in  itself  is  by  no  means  an  excessive  figure  ;  but  for  adequate 
equipment  and  staffing  a  larger  gross  cost  per  head,  probably  £30,  must  be  faced.  Although 
as  headmaster  there  were,  during  our  first  months,  many  points,  chiefly  of  expense  and 
control,  on  which  I  differed  from  the  Education  Department,  most  if  not  all  of  these  have 
now  been  altered  to  my  satisfaction.  I  am  still  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  cast-iron 
system,  which  is  bound  to  obtain  with  full  Government  control,  cannot  be  completely 
successful  in  high  schools.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  governing  bodv  for  Johan- 
nesburg College  is  in  existence  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  speak  with  gratitude  of  the 
assistance  it  has  been  to  the  school.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  lacks,  and  must 
lack,  financial  control  ;    therefore  its  resolutions  can  only  be  recommendations,   which 
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may  perhaps  be  impossible  to  carrj^  out  when  referred  to  the  department  on  account  of    MiiiiiU'sol 
the  ever  present  bugbear  of  "  Estimates."     I  would  strongly  urge  the  extreme  desirability     '* "  ^'"•■"'* 

of  an  endowment  for  such  a  school  as  Johannesbxirg  College,  the  income  from  such  endow-  

ment  to  be  administered  by  the  governing  body.  Mr. 

The  constitution  of  the   present   governing   body   is   as   follows ;   two   members   are    -A  il-  Cio/s. 
noHiinated  by  the  parents,  two  by  the  Witwatersraud  Council  of  Education,  one  by  the    ^        ^1905 
Coimcil  of  the  Technical  Institute,  and  one  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with    ~         '' 
the  Director  of  Education  as  ex  officio  chairman.    These  gentlemen  represent  all  the  interests       Q.  3—11. 
involved,  and  except  perhaps  in  regard  to  their  numbers,  there  is  little  alteration  to  suggest. 
If  I  might  say  so,  the  present  governing  body  has  proved    itself    entirely    efficient.     My 
personal  opinion  is  against  a  general  governing  body  for  all  secondary  schools  ;  such  bodies 
in  my  experience  being  large,  are  certain  to  have  among  their  numbers  the  educational 
expert  or  faddist  whose  interference  with  the  internal  organisation  of  the  school,  the  func- 
tion solely  of  the  headmaster,  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  word  of  warning.  A  good  site,  a  good  building,  and  an  adequate 
endowment  do  not  necessarily  constitute  a  good  school  ;  the  elements  which  make  for 
success  are  the  staff  and  the  pupils.  As  to  the  former,  it  has  been  a  difiicult  matter  to  get 
the  men  suitable  for  the  posts,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  regard  my  present  staff  as 
a  very  competent  one.  This  difficulty  is  attributable  to  two  causes,  firstly,  the  limited 
supply  in  the  country,  and.  secondly,  the  poor  prospects  offered  by  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession compared  with  the  real  or  iniaginarj^  inducements  offered  by  posts  outside.  This 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  paying  the  men  better,  and  by  providing  better  prospects 
for  advancement.  With  the  boys,  however,  it  is  different.  People  do  not  fully  realise 
the  great  harm  which  was  done  to  the  youth  of  the  country  by  the  late  war.  and  personally 
I  do  not  look  forward  to  really  good  work  being  done  in  the  upper  forms  until  the  badly 
prej)ared  material  we  have  to  deal  with  at  present  is  replaced  by  boys  of  our  own  training. 

In  regard  to  my  own  school,  we  feel  also  the  need  of  proper  preparation  for  the  boys 
who  enter  our  junior  classes.  I  have  had  to  refuse  many  who  either  are  too  young  or  are 
not  up  to  the  very  modest  standard  of  entrance  at  present  required.  I  have  therefore  on 
several  occasions  urged  the  Education  Department  to  open  a  preparatory  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  College,  such  preparatory  school  to  be  separate  as  regards  staff 
and  building,  but  to  be  on  the  same  site  as  the  main  school,  and  directly  under  the  care  of 
the  headmaster.  We  should  then  have  a  constant  stream  of  properly  prepared  boys  passing 
into  the  upper  school,  and  might  reasonably  expect  to  attain  a  standard  (  oinparabic  to  that 
of  the  best  home  schools  of  a  similar  type. 

3.  {Chairman.)  You  spoke  of  ten  acres  being  rcijuisite  for  a  school  in  Johannes- 
burg. Do  you  suggest  that  a  school  placed  quite  in  tlie  centre  of  the  town  should  have 
ten  acres  of  land  ? — I  should  not  suggest  placing  any  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

4.  Within  an  area  where  the  ground  is  extremely  valuable  ( — If  the  alternatives 
were  placed  before  me  of  having  a  school  on  a  good  site  in  the  town,  with  playing 
fields  outside  the  town,  and  a  good  school  outside  with  the  playing  fields  at  its  door, 
I  should  adopt  the  second  alternative. 

f).  If  a  site  in  the  town  involved  plaving  fields  outside,  you  would  prefer  to  go 
further  out  and  have  your  school  and  your  playing  fields  together  ? — Yes. 

().  Then  you  spoke  of  £20,000  as  the  cost  of  building.  I  forget  whether  that  was 
to  include  the  boarding  establishment  and  the  principal's  house  ? — That  included 
the  principal's  house,  not  the  boarding  establishment. 

7.  How  many  pupils  would  you  suggest  ? — Two  hundred. 

8.  Your  building  estimates  would  work  out  at  an  extremely  high  cost  ? — I  think 
they  would  work  out  at  a  high  cost  conijiared  with  that  of  elementary  schools,  but 
the  accommodation  required  is  of  a  very  different  character  If  you  take  into  account 
the  .science  buildings  which  are  necessary  nowadays  for  secondary  schools,  gymnasium, 
and  so  on,  you  practically  double  the  accommodation  given  to  children  in  elementary 
schools. 

9.  We  can  build  extremely  good  elementary  schools  at  from  £20  to  £'M)  a  head, 
and  your  estimate  for  200  children  would  work  out  at  £125  a  head  for  the  cost  of  build- 
ing. You  think  that  the  additional  blocks  for  science  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  secondary- 
school  would  account  for  that  enormously  increased  exjienditure  ^—I  think  so.  I 
have  gone  into  the  question  somewhat  thoroughly,  and  1  think  further  evidence  will 
be  laid  before  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  .school  buildings,  and  the 
accommodation  re(iuired  for  secondary  schools.  I  had  in  mind  the  Potchefstroom 
High  School,  which,  I  believe,  cost  about  £12,000.  The  accoininodation  we  want 
is  more  than  that,  and  building  here  would  be  more  expensive. 

10.  You  suggested  that  £25,000  appeared  somewhere  against  the  Johannesburg 
College.     What  was  the  document  ?— It  was  the  Education  Report  for  I'M). 

I! .  1  have  never  seen  that  exact  item  myself.  There  is  an  allocation  of  £25,000 
from  t  he  Loan  Fund  to  the  High  Schools  of  Johannesburg  ?— It  must  have  been  a  mis- 
print   III   the  book.     The  word  certainly  reads  "school."  singular  not  plural. 
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.Minutes  of  jo.  (.I//-.  Reunert.)  There  is  no  such  institution,  I  believe,  as  the   Johannesburg 

""*'"       High  Srhool  ? — There  was  when  the  Blue  Book  was  published.   The  name  was  afterwarcfi 
changed, 
^ir-^  J3.  (Chairman.)  Then  vou  spoke  of  the  cast-iron  s3-stem  of  government — I  take 

■    J ^"^  '    it,  the  system  which  is  involved  in  control  by  the  Education    Department — I  under- 

2  Nov.,  1905.  stand  you  would  welcome  complete  devolution  of  authority  to  a  local  governing  body, 
constituted  preferably,  of  course,  as  you  suggest,  but  still  devolution  is  what  you 
desire  ? — Yes. 

li.  (Sir  J.  P.  Fittptttrir/c.)  Would  you  mind  saying  what  the  reasonable  terms 
were  on  which  the  estate  was  offered  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  perhaps  the 
Chairman  can  tell  you. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :  Publicity  in  this  case  would  I)e  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Government,  the  public,  and  the  Education  Department. 

The  Chmrman  :  I  will  gladly  put  the  whole  of  the  documents  that  we  have  on  the 
table  before  the  next  meeting.  I  think  it  is  an  offer  of  three  acres,  conditional  upon 
another  twelve  acres  being  bought,  but  I  speak  from  memory. 

15.  (Sir  J.  P.  FitzpatricJc.)  As  to  the  estimate  of  £30  per  head  per  boy,  is  that 
annual  cost  ? — That  is  annual  cost. 

16.  As  against  that  there  would  only  be  the  £14  10s.  of  fees  ? — Yes.  Those  fees 
will  become  less  each  year. 

17.  In  the  estimate  of  £30  per  head  you  have,  of  course,  taken  into  account 
possible  economy  due  to  greater  numbers  ? — Yes. 

18.  (Mr.   Waugh.)  £14  10s.  is  the  average  fee  for  190-t  ?— Yes. 

19.  Practically  you  think  the  Government  should  contribute  pound  for  pound  ? 
— That  would  be  so,  provided  there  were  no  money  coming  in  from  endowment. 

20.  (Mr.  Goch.)  You  think  200  will  be  the  maximum  number  of  boys  ? — I  suggest 
that  accommodation  such  as  the  hall  and  the  science  wing  should  be  built  for  a  larger 
number,  but  the  schoolrooms,  which  can  be  added  to  quite  easily,  will  be  built  to 
accommodate  200. 

21.  Would  the  field  from  whence  you  draw  your  boys  afford  you  a  larger  number, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  so  many  go  to  Xatal  and  the  Cape  ? — I  think  we  might 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  easily  count  upon  another  100  boys.  We  certainly 
ought  to  go  to  250  in  the  course  of  five  years. 

22.  What  A'ou  suggest  would  be  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  200,  with 
facilities  for  expansion  ? — Yes. 

23.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  your  boys,  supposing  the  tramway  were  in  touch 
with  your  school,  to  go  further  afield  than  the  Houghton  Estate,  where  cheaper  land 
could  be  secured  ? — It  would  be  just  as  convenient  for  those  who  come  from  the  town 
as  now,  but  I  think  it  would  be  putting  a  good  many  boys  who  live  quite  close  to 
the  school  to  a  journey  down  that  hill. 

24.  That  does  not  matter.  If  the  tramway  is  going  to  serve  you  suitably,  it 
might  be  a  very  great  consideration  to  get  land  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate  than 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  it  nearer  the  town.  You  could  get  the  boys  four  miles 
out  of  town  just  as  readily  as  to  the  Houghton  Estate,  which  is  under  three  miles 
out  ? — You  could. 

25.  A  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  would  not  very  much  matter,  and  it  would 
make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  price  of  the  land  ? — It  would,  but  parents  of  small 
boys  do  not  like  them  going  by  tram. 

26.  The  tram  is  perfectly  safe  for  small  or  big  boys,  and  I  should  think  the  price 
of  land  is  one  thing  which  should  determine  the  choice  of  site,  if,  that  is,  the  tramway 
can  serve  it  ? — Yes.  I  look  at  present  to  getting  more  boys  when  the  trams  are  in 
working  order. 

27.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  I  take  it,  you  advocate  these  schools  being  near  the  large 
centres  of  population  ?^ies. 

28.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  sites  available  near  the  large  centres  of 
population  ? — Xo,  I  think  not. 

2'J.  Therefore,  what  do  you  propose  in  face  of  that  difficulty,  if  the  Houghton 
Estate  site  is  not  available  ? — Then  I  had  rather  go  right  out  than  have  a  small  site 
in  the  town  and  go  out  for  games. 

30.  The  question  of  communication  would  not  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  ? — I 
tkink  not,  with  this  tramway  system. 

31.  (Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.)  The  tramway  system  is  already  at  your  end.  It 
delivers  the  boys  there,  but  how  does  it  collect  them  ? — Fairly  well,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge. 
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32.  Vou  will  get  three  acres  for  nothing  on  condition  that  you  buy  another  sever.  ^Iiiiii<«'x  ol 
or  ten.  Have  you  in  mind  any  sort  of  figure  for  the  cost  of  the  other  seven  or  ten  "*'  •-■""-'• 
acres  ? — Yes,  less  than  £1,U(X)  an  acre.  

33.  (Chuirman.)  Do  you  not  think  that  to  place  the  school  three  miles  from  the  ^Ir. 
centre  of  the  district  which  it  serves  will  have  a  very  unsatisfactor}-  effect  on    the    '  '  '  '_  '  1°"^- 
numbers  ? — No  ;    I  do  not  think  it  will.                                                                                    2  Nov.,  1905. 

34.  (Dr.  Ross.)  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an  elementary 
school  in  connection  with  the  secondary  school  ? — A  preparatory  school. 

35.  Is  that  because  the  present  school  is  not  efficient  enough  ? — Because  it  cannot 
undertake  boys  under  ten  j'ears  of  age  or  boys  who  are  not  up  to  a  certain  standard. 
There  is  no  room  for  them,  and  there  is  no  staff  for  them. 

3G.  But  if  the  present  elementary  schools  were  properly  e(|uipped,  do  you  not 
chink  they  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  object  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  elementary  school  ? — I  think  that  the  elementary  schools  are 
certainly  efficient,  but  I  do  not  think  the  parents  would  send  their  boys  to  them. 

37.  In  your  estimate,  you  did  not  allow  for  that  ? — Yes,  I  allowed  for  that. 

38.  {Chairman.)  You  consider  that  a  secondary  school  should  have  its  own  pre- 
paratory department  ( — Yes,  always. 

39.  (Mr.  Lance.)  You  have  140  scholars,  all  boys  ? — Yes. 

40.  What  standard  do  you  commence  at  ? — We  commence  practically  at  Standard 
IV.  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  boys  should  be  fairly  jn'oficient  in  the  four  simple 
rules,  simple  money  sums,  and  be  able  to  read  and  write  moderately  well. 

41.  What  proportion  of  your  140  scholars  are  in  the  lower  standards^  What 
does  Standard  VII.  take  you  to  ? — That  varies  somewhat  in  Johannesburg.  I  should 
say  that  mv  junior  school,  with  some  50  scholars,  represents  Standards  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI. 

42.  One-third  of  your  present  numbers  are  in  the  junior  school  ? — Yes. 

43.  And  similar  teaching  to  what  is  given  there  is  given  in  the  elemencar}'  schools  ? 
— Very  similar,  as  regards  curriculum. 

44.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  high  schools  on  that  basis,  with 
that  proportion  of  juniors  ? — No,  I  do  not,  but  the  fait  is  that  these  boys  we  hope 
to  keep  throughout  the  school,  and  thereby  to  replenish  our  very  much  depleted  upper 
forms.  The  upper  forms  I  have  at  present  are  practically  a  despair  to  me.  The  boys 
in  Forms  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  the  best  boys  in  the  school,  and  I  look  forward  to 
having  them  at  the  top  of  the  school  in  three  or  four  years'  time. 

45.  (Mr.  Reitncrt.)  What  forms  correspond  to  the  ordinary  standards  ?  Is 
Standard  IV.  your  lowest  form  I — Yes,  that  corres])onds  to  Form  I.,  but  we  cannot 
draw  an  e.xact  parallel. 

40.  (Mr.  Lance.)  In  which  standards  are  tlie  bulk  of  your  scholars  ? — The  largest 
form  is  that  immediately  above  the  junior  school,  corresponding  roughly  to  something 
between  Standards  VI.  and  VII.,  but,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  school 
work,  they  learn  a  modern  language,  Latin,  and  science. 

47.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  That  would  correspond  to  about  the  Fourth  Form  in  the 
English  schools  ? — No,  not  in  an  English  ])ublic  school,  not  quite  so  high  as  that. 
It  might  be  a  very  satisfactory  Lower  Fourth  for  an  English  ])ul)]ic  school. 

48.  (Mr.  Lance.)  Is  it  above  the  School  Elementary  Examination  of  the  Cape  ? — 
No,  slightly  below. 

4!).  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  ? — No,  none 
sti  a  teacher.     I  had  in  England,  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  considerable  experience  of  it. 

•50.  Can  you  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  advisability  or  otherwise  I — My  opinion, 
S(j  far  as  mv  experience  goes,  was  that  it  was  in  most  cases  successful.  My  inclination, 
I  am  afraid,  would  not  altogether  coincide  with  my  experience.  I  should  not  like  to 
undertake  a  school  on  those  lines. 

51.  I  suppose  that  as  regards  your  inclination,  there  enters  in  a  certain  amount 
of  sentiment  ? — Yes. 

52.  You  look  upon  200  as  the  number  for  which  jirovision  should  be  made,  increas- 
ing to  250  ?— Yes. 

53.  That  would  meet  the  whole  of  the  needs  of  the  northern  side  of  the  town  ? — 
I  think  it  would  for  some  time  to  come. 

54.  If  the  entrance  standard  were  raised,  then  you  would  not  provide  for  so  large 
a  number  ? — No. 

55.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  You  would  take  the  boys  at  the  same  age  into  your  preparatory 
school  ?  — I  should  propose  to  cut  off  Form  I.,  that  is.  Standard  IV..  and  transfer  it 
to  a  preparatory  school,  had  I  such  a  school. 

56.  (fJr.  Nathan.)  What  would  you  define  as  a  secondary  school  ?— A  school  in 
which  sulijects  which  arc  not  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  would  be  introduced. 
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Minutes  of  57.  At  what  stage  would  it  commence  ?— About  Standard  V.  or  a  little  beyond. 

kvideiice.  r,,^    j,^  England  almost  invariably  the  age  of  U  has  been  taken  as  the  lower  age 

-     -         limit  for  the  secondary  school  ?— The  age  limit  for  the  public  school. 
Mr.  59.  And  secondary  school  as  well  ?— My  experience  scarcely  agrees  with   that. 

J.  M.  Crofts.  gQ    (Chairman.)  You  have  been  an  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools.     You  might 

No77"l905.   give  us  your  experience  of  the  minimum  age  for  admission  ?— The  minimum  age  is 
— ^  m  some  cases  8  and  in  some  cases  10.     There  are  two  very  distinct  types  of  school. 

Q.  57—81.  J  ^^  j^Q^  suggest  we  can  be  compared  in  standard  to  any  of  the  public  schools  which 
take  boys  from  the  most  efficient  and  most  expensive  of  the  preparatory  schools  of 
the  country  ;  we  correspond  rather  to  the  grammar  school,  and  at  grammar  schools 
bovs  are  admitted  at  any  age  from  8  to  10. 

61.  [Mr.  Lance.)  Can  you  give  us  a  definition  of  the  dividing  line  between  primary 
and  secondary  ?— I  do  not  think  I  am  capable  of  that.  It  is  a  question  of  previous 
training. 

62.  It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  standards  ? — No. 

63.  [Dr.  Ross.)  You  have  17  boarders  at  present.  Have  you  made  provision  for 
boarders  in  this  £25,000  ?— No. 

64.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  some  provision  ? — That  is  a  question  which 
I  did  not  enter  into,  because  it  seemed  more  important  to  get  the  school  as  a  day  school 
settled  first. 

65.  Still  they  give  a  tone  to  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

66.  (Mr.Waugh.)  You  spoke  well  of  your  present  governing  body.  In  what  sense 
do  they  govern  ? — They  have  meetings  and  they  discuss  various  questions  that  arise 
in  connection  with  the  school  administration  ;  they  call  for  reports  from  me,  and  if 
I  have  any  recommendations  to  make  they  look  into  them,  and  pass  them  on  to  the 
Education  Department.  They  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

67.  You  find  them  really  useful  ? — Most  useful. 

68.  [Dr.  Ross.)  Could  vou  give  us  an  idea  how  much  additional  cost  would  be 
involved  in  provision  for  thirty  boarders  ?— Certainly  :    I  can  prepare  the  figures. 

69.  {Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.)  In  this  estimate  of  building,  have  you  considered  the 
aesthetic  features  ? — Yes.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  complete  plans  drawn  up. 

70.  It  is  not  the  most  economical  building  you  can  put  up  ? — No,  I  stated  if 
economy  were  the  object  a  lower  figure  could  be  set. 

71.' I  do  not  think  economy  is  the  object,  but  it  is  the  necessity.  We  have  not 
anvthing  like  enough  money  to  do  what  we  want  to  do.  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
getting  it  at  present  ? — That,  of  course,  would  make  a  difference  in  the  cost. 

72.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  How  manv  boys  would  you  be  likely  to  have  in  this  secondary 
school  of  yours,  considered  purely  as  a  secondary  school  ? — I  suggested  that,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  I  should  reasonably  expect  to  add  another  hundred  boys  to 
the  school.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say.  There  are  so  many  families  with  con- 
nections in  other  colonieis  where  the  cost  of  education  is  much  cheaper.  Some  schools 
provide  boarding  accommodation  and  tuition  for  an  inclusive  sum  of  £40  a  year. 
Some  of  my  boys  pay  20  guineas  a  year  purely  for  tuition.  We  have  to  make  our 
reputation  first. 

73.  (Mr.  Lance.)  This  estimate  is  framed  on  the  basis  of  commencing  at  your 
present  standard  ? — Yes. 

74.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  You  find  that  want  of  sufficient  provision  here  is  the  cause  of 
large  numbers  of  boys  going  to  other  colonies  ? — Yes. 

75.  (Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  sufficient  provision  were  made 
vou  would  get  any  of  those  boys  who  go  now  to  Cape  Colony  ? — I  think  we  should. 
I  have  got  some  already. 

76.  (Dr.  Ross.)  Is  your  chief  objection  to  one  governing  body  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  competition? — I  think  there  would  be  more  healthy  competition  if  there 
were  separate  governing  bodies  for  each  school. 

77.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  let  each  body  have  financial  control  ? — Yes. 

78.  (Dr.  Ross.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  governing  body  for  each  school, 
and  yet  to  have  some  central  authority  combining  all  ? — Is  there  any  necessity  to 
have  uniformity  ? 

79.  To  keep  up  the  same  ideal  standard  ? — Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  different  types  of  school. 

80.  (Mr.  Lance.)  Are  there  any  statistics  available  as  to  the  numbers  that  go  from 
here  to  other  places  ? — There  are  none.     One  can  only  ask  people  one  knows. 

81.  Could  not  the  railway  authorities  give  it? — That  is  complicated  by  the  holiday 
question.     I  issue  .30  or  40  concession  tickets  myself  for  boys  going  on  holiday. 
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82.  {Dr.  Nathan.)    I  should  think  the  best  information  could  be  got  from  the   Miiintesof 
schools  down  tliere  ?— Yes,  that  might  be  obtained.    I  think,  perhaps,  the  Education   Evidence. 
Department  might  be  able  to  obtain  the  information. 

83.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  governing  body,  do  you  not  think  that  the  Mr. 
rivalry  which  you  suggest  is  so  desirable— and  which,  of  course,  is  so  desirable— might    '^'  ^^-  Crofts. 
be  secured  by  having  committees  of  management  for  each  school,  with  the    same    2  Nov.,  1905. 

advisory  functions  as  the  present  governing  body,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  responsible  

body  exercising  control  over  all  the  schools  ? — I  do  not  care  to  answer  that  question      ^  82—98. 
off-hand.     I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  the  functions  of  the  higher  body  would 

be. 

84.  (Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.)  Supposing  you  substituted  this  new  governing  body 
for  the  Government,  with  an  advisory  committee  advising  this  local  governing  body 
in  the  same  way  as  your  present  board  acts  ? — I  think  that  would  be  better  than  the 
Education  Department  control  at  Pretoria,  but  I  would  rather  have  a  body  responsible 
for  my  school  alone. 

8-5.  (Chairman.)  It  is  your  definite  opinion  that  separate  governing  bodies,  with 
complete  powers,  are  preferable  to  one  body  with  complete  powers  advised  by  com- 
mittees of  management  ? — Yes. 

86.  (Sir  J.  P.  FitzjMtrick.)  And  every  headmaster  will  probably  agree  with  you? — 
I  think  so. 

87.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  What  remed}-  do  you  suggest  for  the  present  difficulty  as  to 
the  staffing  of  the  schools  ?  You  complain  of  want  of  men  to  fill  the  positions,  because 
the  inducement  is  not  sufficient  and  so  forth.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that  ? — 
By  increasing  salaries.  As  I  say,  the  staff  I  have  at  present  are  extremely  satisfactory, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  their  point  of  view  is  quite  the  same  as  mine.  Some  of  them 
are  drawing  salaries  which  they  do  not  consider  adequate,  and  which  I  do  not  consider 
adequate,  and  I  am  in  constant  fear  of  losing  some  of  them. 

S8.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  Are  their  salaries  not  proportionate  to  the  salaries  which  are 
paid  in  the  other  colonies  of  South  Africa  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are,  taking  into 
account  the  difference  in  cost  of  living. 

80.  They  are  less  in  proportion  ? — Yes. 

90.  (Chairman.)  That  is,  of  course,  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  lean 
quote  in  my  favour  the  fact  that  my  junior  man  gets  £.300  a  year,  and  my  senior  man, 
or  lather  the  best-paid  man,  who  is  not  the  senior  man,  gets  £-500  a  year  ;  I  believe 
in  Natal  the  senior  assistant  also  gets  £500  a  year.  The  two  figures  are  identical  as 
regards  actual  payments. 

91.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  No  allowance  is  made  outside  that  ? — No. 

92.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  condemn  the  whole  grade  of  salaries  ? — I  think 
they  are  all  too  low. 

9.3.  Including  principals  and  assistants  ?— Including  principals  and  assistants. 

94.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  At  the  South  African  College  and  the  Cape  Colony  Colleges, 
I  think  the  professors  only  get  something  like  £700  or  £800  a  j'ear  ? — They  start  at  £600 
and  go  to  £8(X)  with  a  good  service  allowance. 

9.5.  That  is  the  salary  paid  at  t'.ie  best  educational  institutions  in  the  country  ? 
— Quite  so,  -but  from  my  own  knowledge,  many  of  these  professors  have  not  their  time 
fuUv  occupied.  They  teach  three  or  four  hours  a  day  only,  and  they  have  other  work 
which  brings  them  in  a  considerable  income  besides,  examination  work  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  best  paid  professor  at  Cambridge  only  gets  £800  a  year, 
but  that  is  not  his  sole  source  of  income.  He  gives  perhaps  three  lectures  a  day,  and 
he  may  earn  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  rest  of  his  time. 

96.  The  teacher's  position  is  slightly  different  to  that  of  a  professor  attached  to  a 
College? — Quite  so. 

97.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  salaries  of  principals,  as  Mr.  Crofts  is  aware, 
the  minimum  salary  is  £6(X)  and  the  maximum  £800,  and  in  this  jiarticular  instance, 
house  accommodation  is  provided  in  addition.  With  regaid  to  the  salaries  of  assistants 
the  maximum  is  at  present  foOO.  I  say  at  present,  becau.se  I  am  endeavouring  to  get 
a  higher  grant  in  order  that  the  maximum  salaries  of  assistants  may  be  raised. 

98.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  to-day  with  regard  to  the 
governing  body,  I  should  like  Mr.  Crofts  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  have  a  governing  body  for  each  individual  school,  with  certain  specified  powers 
delegated  to  it,  but  with  a  central  governing  body  wliicli  should  have  entire  charge 
of  secondary  education,  but  not  concern  it.self  with  matters  of  detail.  I  believe 
such  a  system  exists  for  instance  in  Switzerland,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Crofts  might  find 
an  op])ortunity  to  look  into  the  Swiss  system  ;  he  will  find  it  described  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  book.  I  should  like  Mr.  Crofts  to  give  us  his  opinion  on  the  subject  ?— I 
sluill  do  so. 
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Mr.  J-iMES  Humphrey  Allen  Payne,  M.A.,  Examined. 

99.  {Chairman.)  You  are  headmaster  of  Jeppestown  High  School  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  PaAnie  read  the  following  statement : — 

At  first  it  seemed  a  very  easy  task  to  represent  the  necessity  for  improved  faciUties 
'  for  secondary  education  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Johannesburg,  but  after  having  con- 
suited  a  number  of  schoolmasters  and  local  inhabitants,  and  after  obtaining  statistics 
irom  tne  mumcipai  authorities,  I  find  so  many  sound  arguments  in  support  of  my  state- 
ments that  there'  seems  some  considerable  danger  of  missing  important  points,  and  so  not 
presenting  the  case  in  its  strongest  light.  Before  entering  upon  details  afEecting  the  eastern 
suburbs  in  particular.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  touch  upon  points  afEecting  the  secondary 
education  of  Johannesburg  as  a  whole.  This  portion  of  my  evidence  is  very  imperfect,  as 
my  attention  has  been  given  mainly  to  such  questions  as  afiectmy  own  sphere  of  work,  but 
there  are  two  points  which  strike  me  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  trying  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  immediate  educational  needs  of  Johannesburg. 

1.  My  first  point  is  the  increasing  demand  for  secondary  education  made  by  the  public 
bodies  of  this  colony  which  control  the  various  professions.  This  demand  for  some 
academical  qualification  is  in  its  infancy  here,  but  that  its  growth  will  be  rapid  is  amply 
proved  by  the  following  facts  :  (a)  The  Technical  Institute,  which  controls  education  for 
the  great  mining  industry  of  the  colony,  demands  matriculation  as  an  entrance  quahfica- 
tion.  (b)  The  Soeietv  of  Incorporated  Accountants  has  now  a  course  of  three  examinations, 
of  which  the  preliminary  consists  entirely  of  school  subjects,  (c)  The  Transvaal  Institute 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  had  on  its  agenda  for  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  14th  October 
last,  the  following  resolution  :  "  The  Transvaal  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  Resident  Engineer,  appointed  to  the  charge  of  machinery  on  a  mine  in 
the  Transvaal,  should  hold  a  certificate  of  competency."  The  vote  on  this  resolution  has, 
I  understand,  not  yet  been  taken,  (d)  The  Normal  College  for  teachers  has  an  entrance 
examination,  and,  before  entering  upon  their  duties  as  teachers,  students  must  take  at 
least  a  third-class  teacher's  certificate.  These  few  instances  must  not  be  taken  as  com- 
prehensive since  this  evidence  has  been  collected  at  such  short  notice.  There  must  be 
several  closed  professions  of  older  standing,  as,  for  instance,  the  legal  profession,  surveyors, 
etc.,  which  require  the  Cape  Matriculation,  and  also  many  about  which  I  have  not  had  time  to 
make  enquiries,  but  which  are  certain  to  move  in  the  same  direction  for  the  sake  their  of 
own  status,  such  as  the  architects.  The  effect  of  this  tendency  upon  secondary  education 
will  be  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of  children  requiring  a  high  school  course,  but 
also  to  make  the  course  longer  and  so  necessitate  a  ver\-  much  larger  accommodation.  I 
have  alreadv  had  definite  instances  of  this  effect  produced  by  the  estabUshmeut  of  the 
Technical   Institute  and  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Chartered  Accountants. 

2.  The  second  point  which  occurs  to  me,  as  afEecting  the  whole  of  Johannesburg,  is 
that  something  over  500  pupils  leave  the  Rand  to  be  educated  in  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  nie  to  point  out  the  financial  loss  to  the  Transvaal  which  such  a  state 
of  afiairs  means,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  slight  cast  upon  the  high  schools  of  Johannesburg  by 
some  500  of  its  residents.  With  regard  to  the  eastern  suburbs,  however,  I  should  Uke  to 
mention  that  such  parents  as  I  have  had  an  opportunitj'  of  discussing  this  point  with,  have 
almost  without  exception  told  me  they  would  not  send  their  children  away  if  suitable 
accommodation  were  provided  in  the  ligh  schools  of  the  town. 

Having  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  an  improved 
system  of  high  schools  in  Johannesburg,  it  seems  natural  to  enquire  next  into  the  number 
of  schools  required,  and  the  most  economical  method  of  meeting  that  demand.  A  friend 
■with  experience  in  the  Home  Education  Department  informs  me  that  it  is  there  customary 
to  estimate  one  secondary  school  for  every  10,000  pupils  in  elementary  schools  (boys  and 
girls),  and,  as  the  conditions  on  the  Rand  with  regard  to  private  enterprise  are  much  the 
same  as  those  prevailing  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  reasonable  to  base  one's  calculations 
upon  these  figures.  Taking  this  as  our  basis,  there  should  be  four  high  schools — two  for 
boys  and  two  for  girls.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  Commission  will  probably  pre- 
clude any  idea  of  establishing  in  the  immediate  future  more  than  these  four  schools.  Both 
from  financial  considerations  and  for  educational  efficiency,  I  wo\ild  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  limited  number  of  thoroughly  equipped  and  well-staffed  schools.  It 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  locate  the  schools  so  that  they  may  be  of  the 
greatest  permanent  value  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Two  districts  have  at  the  present 
moment  both  sufficient  numbers  and  the  right  class  of  people  to  support  high  schools, 
and  there  would  be  considerable  risk  in  establishing  a  third  high  school  until  such  a  time 
as  some  locality  is  able  to  prove  that  the  step  would  not  be  speculative,  and  until  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  attending  elementary  schools  on  the  lines  of  communication 
also  warrants  the  addition.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  efficiency  that  these  schools 
should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  proper  grading  of  classes  and  pupils.  Such  a  solution 
(four  schools)  would  also  be  the  most  economical  method  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  town, 
since  the  science  equipment  and  all  the  other  necessary  appurtenances  of  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  school  would  be  almost  equally  expensive  whether  the  buildings  were  able  to 
accommodate  100,  300,  or  500  pupils.  Whatever  decision,  however,  may  be  arrived  at 
as  to  the  number  of  schools  needed,  I  most  strongly  emphasise  the  necessity  for  at  least 
£20,000  for  the  building  of  each  school  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  site.  A  glance  at 
"  Modern  School  Buildings,"  by  Felix  Clay,  will  convince  any  one  who  may  be  dubious 
on  this  point. 
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100.  (Chairman.)  Which    particular   section    are    3-ou   referring   to  ? — Page    286,   -"♦linntes  of 
giving  the  cost  of  schools  in  America.     I  think  it  works  out  at  from  £90  to  £120  per   '•* ''''^■"«"«^'- 
head.  

101.  (Dr.  Natha7i.)    They  would  not  be  any  cheaper  here  ?— My  estimate  is,  I  Mr. 
think,  about  a  quarter  of  that  I  have  just  given.     The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  figure   ^-'^•^^<»y'"'- 
for  the  finest  modern  school  that  exists.                                                                                   2  jj^y^  19Q5 

The  Chairman   (re,dng):     '"A   secondary  day   school   can,   by   exercise   of   the  

strictest  economy,  and  by  limiting  the  accommodation  to  the  barest  essentials,  be     ^^'  '°^~^^*'- 
built  for  between  £2.5  and  £30  per  head,  while  a  quite  satisfactory  building  can  be 
secured  by  spending  from  £45  to  £50."     That  is  the  first  relevant  passage.     "'  The  high 
schools  in  America,  which  are  large  and  veTV  elaborate  buildings,  very  fully  equipped, 
and  often  allowing  for  20  square  feet  per  head,  cost  from  £90  to  £130." 

102.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  Did  I  understand  the  first  figures  were  for  English  schools  ? 
— For  English  schools.  I  think.  The  particular  references  given  are  to  schools  in 
London  and  Newcastle.  On  the  question  of  control,  I  should  onh-  like  to  say  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Jeppestown,  that  a  joint  board  for  a  small  number  of  schools 
would  not  suit  the  case.  I  am  giving  the  two  views  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  local  residents.  A  considerable  number  are  in  favour  of  individual  control  of 
the  one  school.  The  other  \'iew  I  have  heaid  is  that  central  control  of  the  whole  of 
the  system  would  be  better,  but  I  have  heard  nobody  a.ivocate  joint  control  of  merely 
two  or  three  schools. 

103.  (Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.)  Nobody  considers  that  this  area  of  Johannesburg 
is  sufficient  for  the  energies  and  activities  of  one  board  ? — It  is  a  question  of  the  number 
of  schools. 

104.  The  population  is  not  sufficient  for  the  activities  of  one  central  board  ? — 
No.  I  think  the  view  held  is,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  one  board  of 
control  for  two  or  three  schools,  because  that  board  of  control  would  probably  consist 
almost  entirely  of  people  living  in  one  part  of  the  town. 

105.  Why  two  or  three  schools  ? — Because  we  in  Johannesburg  shall  only  have 
that  number  of  high  schools. 

106.  Will  that  be  sufficient  for  this  population  here  ? — Probably. 

107.  Therefore  you  are  going  to  start  with  a  UTong  principle,  simply  because 
you  are  beginning  with  it ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — I  have  not  laid  down  any  principle 
at  all.  I  say  that  if  the  control  is  to  be  split,  then  it  should  be  split  up  entirely,  but 
a  section  of  the  coniiTiunity  would  prefer  to  see  things  remain  as  they  are. 

108.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you  considered  future  development  ?  If  once 
you  establish  the  principle  of  individual  control,  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter  it  ? — I 
am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  any  such  principle.  I  am  merely  expressing  the  two 
views. 

109.  You  represent  them  ? — I  present  them.  I  have  merely  tried  to  obtain 
public  opinion. 

110.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  view  of  your  own  to  put  before  the  Commission  ? 
— No.  It  is  a  point  that  I  should  prefer  to  think  pver.  My  evidence  has  been  gathered 
very  hurriedly,  and  I   had  rather  confine  myself  to   other  points   for  the  present. 

(Pemmino.)  As  I  had  uo  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  would 
be  expe  ted  from  me,  I  thought  it  best  to  touch  upon  the  general  needs  of  the  town,  and  to 
give  broadly  my  views  as  to  the  most  eflScient  and  economical  means  of  meeting  those 
needs. 

Having  done  so,  I  will  now  deal  e'riatim  with  my  arguments  in  support  of 
the  claim  of  the  eastern  suburbs  to  a  high  school  for  boys  and  a  liigh  school 
for  girls.  The  various  points  are  for  convenience  placed  under  the  following 
eight  headings:  (I)  relation  between  Cleveland  High  School  and  Jeppestown 
High  School ;  (2)  the  number  of  tributary  schools  in  the  east ;  (3)  the 
natural  source  of  supply  of  pupils  for  the  Normal  College  ;  (4)  middle-class  population  ; 
(5)  proximitv  to  railway  stations  ;  (6)  proximity  to  tram  lines;  (7)  extraordinary  increase 
in  population  ;  (8)  magnificent  site.  vV'ith  regard  to  the  first  point,  these  schools  are  at 
present  most  happily  .situated,  since  they  are  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  intermediate  townships,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  sufficiently  far 
apart  not  to  draw  pupils  from  common  ground.  With  improved  means  of  communication 
these  conditions  will  be  altf-red,  and  there  will  be  considerable  overlapping  and  consequent 
waste.  To  avoid  this,  one  or  both  of  the  schools  must  be  moved.  Miss  Burkland,  the 
headmistress  of  Cleveland  High  School,  tells  me  that  she  is  recommending  that  lier  school 
be  moved,  and  in  support  of  her  scheme  I  would  point  out  that  with  the  nnw  .system  of 
tram  lines  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  now  supplying  Cleveland  High  School  will 
be  in  direct  conimunication  with  Jeppestown.  My  second  point  is  one  upon  w-hich  it  has 
been  impossible  to  obtain  exhaustive  information,  but  I  am  able  to  lay  sulficient  figures 
before  this  Commission  to  establish  its  importance.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
present  high  school  there  are  two  Government  schools,  with  approximately  1,500  children 
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Minutes  ol      between  them.       The  prcparatoiy  department  of  the  high  school  has  sixty-six  children, 

Kvidt'iicc.        ^jj^  there  are  many  small  private  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  with  from  ten 

to  fifty  pupils  each.     The  significance  of  these  numbers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

jir.  is  very  great,  since  all  these  schools  will  be  sources  of  supply.     Mr.  Mitchell,  the  head- 

.1  H.A.Payne,  master  of  the  Jeppestown  Government  School,  has  practically  900  pupils  on  his  books, 
— -     ^    and  is  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  able  to  send  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  tc  a    high 

"  school  if  suitable  accommodation  were  provided.     Mr.  Foote,  the  headmaster  of  the  Troye- 

Q.  111—114.  ville  Government  School,  has  regularly  sent  a  considerable  number  of  bursars,  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  an  increasing  school  his  supply  will  increase.  The 
other  schools  to  which  I  referred  are  private  fee-paying  preparatory  schools,  from  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  children  come  to  the  high  school.  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
full  information  about  these  schools,  but  at  the  present  moment  my  pupils  have  brothers 
and  sisters  at  six  different  private  preparatory  schools,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
others  the  pupils  of  which  do  not  happen  to  have  relations  working  in  my  sc-hool,  but  from 
which  many  of  the  children  will  in  due  course  proceed  to  high  schools. 

The  necessity  for  a  girls'  school  in  the  eastern  suburbs  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by 
everybody,  and  most  of  my  points  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  recjuirements  of  boys 
and  of  girls,  but  there  is  one  very  decided  claim  for  the  girls  which  does  not,  unfortunately, 
apply  to  the  same  extent  to  boys.  I  refer  to  the  claims  of  the  future  pupils  of  the  Normal 
College.  It  is  \inhkely  that  any  considerable  supply  of  teachers  will  ever  be  drawn  from 
the  wealthiest  quarters,  since  the  inhabitants  of  those  neighbourhoods  would  in  most 
instances  not  wish  their  daughters  to  earn  their  own  living.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  State  that  its  teachers  should  be  drawn  from  the  children 
of  families  with  cjuiet  but  comfortable  homes.  It  is  in  such  homes  that  one  finds  the  keenest 
interest  taken  in  education,  and  where  sacrifices  have  often  to  be  made  to  give  the  children 
the  best  possible  start  in  life.  These  are  the  homes  from  which  the  Education  Department 
should  endeavour  to  draw  its  future  teachers,  and  that  such  endeavours  would  meet  with 
success  at  a  girls'  high  school  in  Jeppestown  is,  I  think,  certain,  since  out  of  six  girls  now 
in  Form  Upper  V.  at  Jeppestown  High  School  three  at  least  intend  to  become  teachers,  and 
two  others  have  sisters  who  are  already  in  the  department.  Although  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  at  present  2)erhaps  more  attractive  to  the  girls  than  the  boys  of  Johannesburg, 
)'et  there  is  no  reason  why  such  should  always  be  the  case.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  with 
the  public  that  the  status  of  the  teacher  should  be  improved,  which  would  naturally  have 
the  effect  of  attracting  male  teachers  from  such  suburbs  as  Jeppestown  and  Troyevillc. 
In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  granted  that  those  parents  who  are  so  anxious  to  give  their 
girls  the  best  possible  education  are  not  likely  to  be  less  interested  in  the  future  of  their 
sons.  The  keenness  of  the  eastern  suburbs  upon  all  educational  matters  is  shown  by  the 
large  attendance  (58)  of  parents  at  the  meeting  summoned  at  short  notice  by  a  committee 
of  parents  on  Tue-^dcay  last.  I  have  mentione  1  this  fact,  gentlemen,  to  prove  that 
the  eastern  suburbs  have  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  residents  anxious  for  the  very 
best  educational  faciUties,  and  determined  to  get  them.  They  are,  moreover,  quite  capable 
of  paying  the  fees  of  Government  liigh  schools,  and  are  certain  to  give  any  adequate 
scheme  their  whole-hearted  support.  The  neighbourhood  is  not  wealthy  enough  to  send 
its  children  out  of  the  (olony,  but  is  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  ready  to  support 
the  very  best  class  of  city  day  school.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  look  at  the  blue  print,  upon 
which  you  will  find  the  railway  dotted  out.  There  are  two  stations  conveniently  close 
to  the  school — Jeppe  and  George  Goch.  The  school  at  present  draws  pupils  from  as  far 
as  Germiston  on  the  east,  and  Florida  on  the  west.  The  present  buildings  are  totally 
inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  draw  from  the  mines  or  townships  along  the  reef,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  would  prove  a  very  fruitful  source  of  supply.  Germiston  alone  has  about  &'2\  pupils 
in  its  elementary  schools.  This  railway  line  as  a  means  of  communication  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  choosing  a  site,  since  every  mine  along  the  reef  should  have  one  or  two  families 
with  children  requiring  a  high  school  education.  The  question  of  railway  communication 
is,  as  I  have  just  stated,  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  to  the  Commission,  since 
it  will  naturally  endeavour  to  choose  sites  in  touch  with  scattered  and  outlying  districts  ; 
but  as  regards  the  accommodation  lor  which  .schools  in  Jeppestown  should  be  built,  there 
is  a  very  much  more  important  consideration. 

111.  [Sir  J.  P.  Fitzjjdtrick.)  You  do  not  contemplate  competing  with  the  Johannes- 
burg High  School  ? — We  have  quite  discinct  areas. 

112.  {Er.  Nathan.)    Your   previous  remarks   about   communicaiion   lead    one   to 

infer ? — I  referred  to  coiuniunication  by  tram  with  districts  from  w-hich  we 

now  draw  a  few  pupils. 

113.  The  northern  districts  ? — No. 

114.  Y^ou  spoke  about  the  removal  of  Miss  Buckland's  school  ? — That  school  is 
in  Doornfontein.  At  present  it  is  outside  our  area,  because  there  is  the  big  hill  from 
the  BeziiidiMiliniii  Vnlh'v.  wliic-li  tli.'  rlilMren  cannot  well  cnmc  up  without  an  electric 
tram. 

(li'.s'iiiitiiii.j  iJc'lorc  the  war  Mr.  lianlwicke  had  12U  boys  in  the  Grammar  School,  with 
a  population  of  iust  over  6,000  in  the  whole  of  the  eastern  suburbs.  By  last  census  returns 
the  population  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school — i.e.,  Jeppe,  Jeppe  Exten- 
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sioii,  Fairview,  Johannesburg  Extension,  Belgravia,  Wolhuter,  North  Doorufontein,  and  Minute-*  of 

Troyeville — was  over  11.000.     The  population  of  other  districts  from  which  pupils  at  ^'* '••«:"««:• 

present  attend  the  school  was  over  14,000.     This  makes  a  total  population  of  not  less         . 

than  25,000  inhabitants  who  will  be  placed   in    direct   communication   with   Jeppe   High  Mr. 

Hchool  by  the  first  tram  scheme.     Since  the  last  census  914  houses  have  been  built  in  the  J.  H.  A.  Payne. 
I  astern  suburbs.  — 

115.  That  is  in  the  2.5,000  area  ?— Yes.  '  ^"l'^^'^^- 

116.  (Mr.  Lance.)  It  is  an  increase  to  the  25,000  ? — It  is    an    increase   to  the  *i-  ii5— lis. 
25,000.     I  have  put  down  one  or  two  figures  on  the  map  that  may  be  of   interest. 
Troyeville  before  the  war  had  .>50  inhabitants,  it  has  now  .'3,000.  The  part  inunediately 

round  the  school  is  marked  on  the  census  map  with  I,27C  inhabitants;  Wolhuter,  1,074  ; 
Denver,  which  is  practically  all  new,  281.  Kensington  is  not  shown,  but  building 
has  begun  there  with  some  20  houses. 

117.  (Dr.  Nofhaii.)  Does  AVolhuter  include  (Jeorge  Goch  ? — No.  In  taking  tliis 
population,  I  have  not  counted  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  I  have  left  quite  out  of 
consideration  Fordsburg,  from  which  we  at  present  draw  some  pupils. 

118.  (Mr.  Goch.)  What  do  you  call  the  centre  ? — I  have  taken  in  the  Village 
Main;  that  would  probably  be  as  far  as  I  go.   My  other  point  is  the  site.     (Resuming.) 

I  have  tried  to  prove  bej-ond  all  doubt  the  absolute  need  for  adequate  high  school 
accommodation  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  and  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  facts  given  have 
shown  that  the  site  marked  upon  the  map  would  be  convenient  for  the  largest  possible 
number  of  inhabitants. 

The  actual  site  of  the  building  is  marked  in  red,  showing  it  stands  right  across  the 
direct  line  of  Commissioner  Street. 

It  only  remains  to  see  whether  the  site  is  in  itself  suitable,  or  whether  a  better  could 
be  chosen  with  the  same  means  of  communication.  From  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
the  .site  is  magnificent,  being  right  at  the  extreme  end  of  Commissioner  Street.  A  fine 
building  in  such  a  position  would  be  a  landmark  for  miles  in  all  directions.  The  most 
important  point  to  con.sider,  however,  in  the  choice  of  a  .site  is  the  health  of  the  children. 
As  I  understand  that  two  medical  men  will  give  evidence  before  this  Commission,  it  will 
<  arry  more  weight  if  their  evidence  be  taken  upon  this  point,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  site.  Having  called  your  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  eastern  suburbs,  I  will  conclude  with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  present  accom- 
modation. The  school  has  212  pupils,  including  66  in  the  preparatory  department.  The 
latter  has  temporary  iron,  wood-lined  buildings,  well  planned,  but  necessarily  hot  in  the 
summer  months.  The  high  school  is  in  a  double-storeyed  building,  of  which  the  upper 
storey  was  not  originally  intended  for  classroom  accommodation.  Two  forms  work  in  a 
private  house  about  fifty  yards  from  the  school.  There  is  no  science  laboratory,  and  this 
year's  candidates  for  the  Technical  Institute  matriculation  have  to  go  down  to  the  Technical 
Institute  two  afternoons  a  week  for  their  practical  work.  Whilst  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Institute  for  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  yet  I  must  point  out  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  science  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  school  curriculum  without  laboratories, 
and  I  would  urge  upon  the  Commission  the  necessity  for  a  full  science  course  at  the  earUest 
possible  date. 
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PRESENT  : 

Mr.  .1.  E.  Adamson  (Chaiimon). 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.  Dr.  Nathan. 

Sir  J.  P.  FiTZP.'VTRiCK.  Mr.  T.  Rei^ert. 

Veil.  Archdeacon  Furse.  Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Goch.  Mr.  E.  Waugh. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance.  | 

Mr.  A.  C.  Paterson  (Secretary). 

The  Chainnun  :  I  desire  to  make  one  statement  in  my  opening  address  quite  clear,  s  Nov.,  1905. 
Referring  to  the  two  sites  with  buildings  which  are  the  property  of  the  Government, 
namely,  those  occu])ied  by  Jpppestown  High  School  and  Cleveland  High  School.  I 
said  these  were  unsuitable  for  school  purjioses.  I  referred  in  that  statement  to  the 
buildings  and  not  to  the  sites.  My  point  was  that  you  are  faced  with  two  alternatives 
to  recommend  to  the  Government : — 

(1)  If  other  suitable  sites  are  available,  to  sell  both  sites  and  buildings; 

(2)  To  erect  on  these  sites  suitable  buildings. 
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Minutes  ol  Mr.  Waufjh  :    I  should  like  to  have  aa  explanation  of  the  term   "  secondary 

Evidence.       education."     I  have  heard  it  defined  as  the  bridge  spanning  the  gap  between  primary 

and  university  education,  and  I  should  like  to  know  of  how  many  spans   the  bridge 

8  Nov.,  1905.  consists. 

Tiie  Chairman  :  A  secondary  school  is  one  which  presents  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  pupils,  the  exact  percentage  I  should  not  like  at  this  stage  to  define, 
for  a,  matriculation  or  other  entrance  examination  to  a  university,  or  an  institution 
of  university  standard,  that  is  to  say.  I  should  define  a  secondary  school  by  the  work 
of  its  highest  form.  The  difficult  point  is  where  it  begins.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
you  will  fuid  it  impossible  to  say  where  secondary  education  begins.  That  it  begins 
where  primary  education  ends  miy  sesm  to  be  the  logical  definition,  but  it  is  not  a 
practical  one,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  preparation  of  a  child  whose  school  life 
^  likelv  to  extend  until  the  18th  year  must  be  of  a  somewhat  different  character  to 
that  which  is  provided  in  the  case  of  a  school  life  which  terminates  probably  at  the 
14th  year.  Therefore,  your  secondary  school  must  not  only  provide  in  its  highest 
form  an  education  of  matriculation  standard,  but  it  must  extend  so  far  down  as  to 
give  an  adequate  preparation.  If  you  ask  me  for  the  lower  limit  I  should  say  the  10th 
year.  In  this  connection,  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Sadler,  who  recently  conducted 
a  special  enquiry  into  the  educational  position  in  Liverpool,  lays  down  in  his  report 
very  much  these  limits.  He  puts  the  lower  limit  at  eight  years,  but  I  think  the 
regulations  of  the  Transvaal  Education  Department,  which  fix  it  at  ten  years, 
are  sound. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  take  it  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  might  get  information 
from  witnesses  under  exammation.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  secondary 
education  means. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  a  question  which  arises  out  of  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mission, where  the  term  "  secondary  "   is  employed  without  definition. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :  We  have  had  two  witnesses  so  far,  one  of  whom  touched 
upon  the  question  of  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  secondary  schools.  The 
preparatory  school  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  also  established  an  elementary  school  system,  with  the  result  that 
these  preparatory  attached  schools  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  competitors  with  the 
Government  free  schools.  The  Government  is  contemplating  assistance  for  secondary 
education  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  members 
may  consider  this  principle  entirely  wrong,  and  that  they  may  hold  the  view  that 
secondary  education  up  to  a  certain  age  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  the  Government 
ought  to  supply  all  the  funds  for  sites,  buildings,  and  capital  expenditure  generally. 
If  the  pound  for  pound  principle  be  adopted,  then  the  scope  of  secondary  education 
will  be  enormously  curtailed. 

The  Chairman :  The  position  of  the  Government  is,  of  course,  clearly  defined 
in  the  terms  of  reference.  They  definitely  say  they  are  prepared  to  ofier  a  capital 
sum,  and  that  they  are  prepared  in  addition  to  contribute  an  annual  grant  towards 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  principle  is  obviously  one  of  grant  or  subsidy  in  aid, 
and  I  take  it  that  this  does  represent  their  policy  with  regard  to  secondary  education. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick :  The  voluntary  resources  of  this  place  are  at  the  present 
moment  limited  to  the  fmid  controlled  by  the  Witwatersrand  Comicil  of  Education. 
They  are  giving  all  that  they  can  give,  or  they  propose  to  give  all  they  can  give,  to 
place  two  schools  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  Two  schools  situated  north  and  east 
of  Johannesburg  are  not  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  Johannesburg,  and  if  we  admit 
that  principle,  we  are  acknowledging  the  fact  that  other  parts  will  not  and  can  not 
be  provided  for. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  us  as  a  Commission  to  say 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  offered  by  the  Government  and  the  principle 
on  which  they  are  offered.  What  I  wanted  to  make  clear  is,  that  in  the  terms  of 
reference  they  do  seem  clearly  to  have  given  expression  to  such  a  principle  ;  they 
have  not  left  it  indefinite. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick :  No  ;  but  as  it  was  done  departmentally,  you  misht  say, 
by  the  Government  in  recess,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  definition  is  absolute. 

The  Chairman  :    1  think  it  is  quite  competent  for  us  to  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :  That  is  to  saj%  although  it  appears  that  local  contributions 
are  available  in  the  case  of  two  schools  only,  we,  as  a  Commission,  are  not  therebv 
required  to  confine  our  deliberations  to  the  case  of  these  two  schools. 

Mr  Re'nwrt :  1  take  it  that  is  most  important.  The  terms  of  reference,  as  I 
understand  them,  are  not  at  all  concerned  merely  with  the  two  schools  we  are 
hearing  evidence  upon  at  the  present  moment,  but  deal  with  the  whole  question 
broadly  of  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg. 
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Tlie  Chairman:    Evidence   which   bears   upon   iirovision   and   supply,   not   upon   -Minutes of 
curricuhini.  Kvldenee. 

Mr.  Reunert :    Evidence  which  bears  upon  tlie  re(|uirements  of  Johannesburg        

in  respect  of  secondary  education.  s  Nov.,  1906. 

The  Chairman  :    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lance :  The  reference  hardly  goes  so  far  as  that,  sir,  I  think.  It  deals 
with  the  question  of  what  schools  are  required  and  what  funds. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  to  say.  with  provision.  The  complete  question  of  pro- 
vision is  before  us. 

Mr.  Lance:  The  pioMsmn  of  schools  of  the  particular  character  laid  down  in  the 
reference,  secondary  undenominational  schools. 

Mr.  Reuneit :  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  the  question  of  denominational  schools 
as  denominational  schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Commission  can  hardly  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  main  burden  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  and 
especially  in  this  community,  has  been  carried  on  in  schools  which  have  not  been 
supported,  or  have  only  been  partially  supported  b}'  the  Government. 

The  Chairman  :  The  reference  is  perfectly  clear.  We  are  here  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  undenominational  schools  for  the  town  of  Johannesburg.  It  may 
be  that  in  that  connection  w-e  shall  have  to  consider  whether  there  is  a  school  here 
or  a  school  there  of  a  different  type  ;  that,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Lance  will  accept,  .^rising 
out  of  the  question  of  supply,  there  is  the  question  of  present  supply,  and  we  shall 
have  to  consider  how  many  schools  Johannesburg  now  has,  denominational  or  other- 
wise, but  our  recommendations  are  to  be  confined  to  undenominational  schools. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :  What  is  a  denominational  school  ?  How  would  you 
define  it  ?  Does  it  mean  that  a  denominational  school  is  a  school  which  is  confined 
to  the  teaching  of  one  denomination  only,  or  is  it  denominational  if  it  will  admit  any 
pupil  into  that  school,  no  matter  what  his  denomination  ?  Take  the  Marist  Brothers' 
school,  a  Catholic  school,  taught  by  Catholic  Brothers ;  but  if  anybody  wants  to  go 
into  that  school  there  is  no  objection  raised  ;  would  you  call  that  a  denominational 
school  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  afraid  if  we  embark  on  this  discussion  we  shall  be  led 
outside  the  terms  of  our  reference.  Those  seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  establishment  of  Government  undenominational  schools,  and  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  question. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission,  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  discuss  this  question  ir  itself,  but  I  tliink  the  point 
Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  has  raised  is  an  important  one.  I  do  not  kno\^  whether  this  is 
the  particular  time  to  discuss  it  or  not,  but  we  are  asked  as  a  Commission  to  report 
on  certain  things,  and  before  we  can  possibly  report  on  them,  we  must  know  more 
or  less  on  what  we  are  going  to  report.  That  is  why  I  think  Mr.  Waugh  was  quite 
right  in  asking  that  the  definition  of  secondary  schools  should  be  decided.  Opinions 
upon  these  points  vary  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  present  moment  but  I  think  if  our  Chairman  could  at  another  meeting 
perhaps  make  a  statement  with  regard  both  to  undenominational  and  secondary, 
it  would  be  useful. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  expressed  myself  already  with  regard  to  what  is  meant  by 
a  secondary  school. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Perhaps  we  might  accept  that,  sir,  as  your  statement  upon 
secondary  education,  but  is  the  other  matter  not  to  be  discussed  at  all  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  discussed.  As  a  question  of  definition 
and  so  forth,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  raised  under  our  terms  of  reference. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick :  I  take  it,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  raise  it  is  this — 
in  making  a  recommendation  as  to  Government  undenominational  schools,  we  can 
express  the  opinion  that  this  provision  is  insufficient. 

TJie  Chairman  :  If  the  question  is  to  be  raised  some  one  must  put  a  motion 
before  the  Commission  that  a  special  report  be  at  once  presented  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  terms  of  reference,  and  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mission must  be  taken  on  that  motion. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr:  My  view  was,  that  in  the  same  way  as  you  submitted  a 
statement  as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  secondary  education,  you  might  also  make 
a  pronouncement  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  "  undenominational "'  meant.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  involves  of  necessity  a  motion  from  any  menil)er  of  this  Com- 
mission to  have  the  reference  extended.  If  the  Chairman  is  not  prepared  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject  at  this  meeting,  it  might  be  deferred  until  the  next  sitting. 
!*'■  The  Chairman :  All  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  this  is  to  be  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing irrelevant  matter. 
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Minntes  of  Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :    I  think  the  word  "  Government  "  rules  out  the  denomina- 

Evidence.        jional  question  altogether.     There  are  no  C4overnment  denominational  schools. 

Dr.  Nathan  :    If  you  are  gomg  to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  relevant  we  must  have 

8  Nov.,  1905.   a  concise  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  undenominational." 

Archdeacon  Furse :  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  reference  that  it  is  felt  to  be 
desirable  that  we  should  recommend  that  these  schools  should  not  reall)'  be  Govern- 
ment schools  in  the  sense  that  primary  schools  are  at  present,  because  Government 
is  not  prepared,  according  to  what  is  put  before  us,  to  contribute  more  than  a  certain 
sum  towards  initial  capital  expenditure  and  a  certain  annual  capitation  grant.  We 
are  asked  to  report  as  to  what  should  be  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of 
such  schools,  and  it  is  possible  the  Commission  would  recommend  that  these  schools 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  mmiicipality  or  some  other  body,  in  which  case  would 
they  then  continue  to  be  Government  secondary  schools  ? 

The  Chairman :  To  this  extent,  that  they  will  be  subsidised  as  regards  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  their  cost,  they  will  be  subject  to  Government  inspection  and, 
I  presume,  to  audit  of  their  accounts,  while  the  teachers  will  be  chosen  from  the 
Government  list. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzparick  :  Members  of  the  public  sitting  on  a  Commission  like  this 
have  to  consider  two  things :  they  must  frame  the  best  recommendations  they  can 
within  the  ternis  of  reference,  but  they  may  not  recommend  things  which  they  believe 
ought  not  to  be  carried  out,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  to  keep  their  eye  on  the  future. 
It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion  will  alter  the  present  Government 
policv.  Commissieners  cannot  altogether  accept  the  conditions  of  to-day  as  defining 
the  limits  of  their  recommendation.  If  they  consider  that  it  will  be  better  to  alter 
the  Government  policy  in.  this  matter,  or  if  they  consider  that  another  policy  will 
be  better  in  the  future,  they  may  also  think  that  such  policy  may  some  day  come 
into  force  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  accept  the  Government  position  to-day 
absolutely. 

The  Chairman  :  If  the  question  of  the  Government  policy  is  to  be  introduced, 
I  must  view  it  as  irrelevant.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  tell  you  what  my  definition 
of  an  undenominational  school  is,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of 
grants  to  such  schools,  or  any  other  question  concerning  the  poUcy  of  the  Government 
towards  denominational  schools.  I  want  to  know  first  whether  the  whole  question 
of  policy  towards  such  schools  is  to  be  introduced. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  We  should  like  to  know  where  our  labours  end,  and  that  is  why 
we  want  a  definition  of  an  undenominational  school.  There  is  no  desire  to  enter 
into  irrelevant  discussion,  so  far  as  denominational  schools  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think,  as  the  question  is  very  important,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  put  in  a  written  statement.  A  definition  given  at  haphazard  might  omit 
some  important  point. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :  May  I  give  an  illustration,  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark 
perhaps,  but  it  conveys  my  meaning.  Suppose  we  hold  the  view  that  education 
ought  to  be  free  up  to  the  16th  year,  and  that  in  other  capacities  we  are  prepared 
to  support  this  view,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  sign  a  report  acquiescing  in  the  Govern- 
ment position  that  secondary  education  must  be  aided  both  by  fees  and  by  local 
contributions  towards    capital  expenditure  ? 

The  Chairman :    You  accepted  your  membership  of  this  Commission. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick :  We  can  say,  "  Under  the  terms  of  reference  this  is  as  far 
as  we  can  go,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  the  principle." 

Mr.  Lance  :  There  is  nothing  in  our  reference  as  regards  fees. 

Dr.  Nathan :    Surely  adequate  means  of  provision  includes  fees. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  clear  from  the  terms  of  reference  that  the  question  before 
us  is,  under  what  conditions  aid  shall  be  granted  from  Government  and  other  sources 
towards  secondary  schools  and,  as  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  says,  we  might  desire  to 
recommend  that  the  whole  cost  be  borne  by  Government.  I  think  it  is  quite  com- 
petent for  this  Commission  to  frame  such  a  recommendation,  but  if  in  the  preamble 
to  the  terms  of  reference  it  is  definitely  stated  that  our  report  shall  refer  to  undenomina- 
tional schools,  then  in  my  opinion,  we  are  limited  in  our  report  to  undenominational 
schools,  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  follow  your  ilbistration  to  its  complete  application. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick :  Supposing  the  Commission  held  the  view  that  under  the 
terms  of  reference  secondary  education  would  not  be  properly  provided  for,  and  that 
a  better  way  would  be  to  make  a  capitation  grant  per  scholar  passing  a  certain 
standard,  without  any  regard  to  what  school  the  scholar  came  from  ;  supposing  any 
considerable  number  held  this  view,  they  could  not  very  well  subscribe  to  a  report 
within  the  terms  of  reference  without  laying  themselves  open  to  misunderstanding. 
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The  Chairman  :    The  only  logical  position  is  for  such  a  person  not  to  accept   '♦jiimtes  ol 
a  seat  on  the  Commission.  K»ulence. 

Mr.  Rexinert :    I  should  like  to  point  out  that  two  or  three  speakers  have  used 

the  phrase  "  Government  undenominational  schools,"  but  there  is  no  such  phrase   **  Nov.,  1905. 
in  the  terms  of  reference.     We  are  told  the  Government  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  undenominational  schools,  but  it  is  left  to  the  Commission  to  recommend 
v.hat  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  shall  be.     It  may  be  entirelv  outside 
the  control  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  prepared  to  lay  on  the  table  a  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  an  undenominational  school,  but  I  am  not  prepared,  imless  you  make  a  definite 
motion,  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  reference,  so  as  to  define  the  Govern- 
ment policy  on  the  point.  We  are  definitely  asked  to  keep  before  us  the  question 
of  provision  and  not  the  question  of  policy. 

'S(>  J.  P.  Fiizpatrick  :  There  is  too  the  question  of  free  schools.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  prmciple.  I  want  to  hear  the  views  of  people  who  are  interested  whether 
in  free  schools  or  denominational  schools.  I  do  not  make  the  slightest  distinction 
between  the  two.  If  discussing  the  one  is  out  of  order,  discussing  the  other  is  out  of 
order. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  you  maintain  I  was  out  of  order  a  moment  ago  in  stating 
what  our  view  was  as  to  the  relation  between  jirimary  and  secondary  education  ?  To 
discuss  this  relation  would  be  perfectly  in  order,  but  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  denominational  schools  would  be  distinctly  out  of  order. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :    Then  there  comes  the  question  of  free  education. 

The  Chairman  :  The  question  of  free  secondary  education  is  one  for  the  Com- 
mission, if  they  like,  to  report  upon.  The  question  of  denominational  education  is 
not  one  for  the  Commission  to  report  upon. 

Mr.  Reumrl :  I  think  we  might  accept  that  ruling.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
discussion  has  cleared  the  ground.  For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
has  fallen  from  the  chair,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  ruling  that  a  denominational 
school  is  not  within  the  terms  of  reference. 

Archdeacon  Furse :  But  undenominational  schools  are,  and  we  want  a  definition 
of  undenominational. 

Mr.  J.  H.  .\.  P.vvNF,  Recalled  and  further  Examined. 

119.  (Chairman.)  You  mention  in  your  statement  that  something  over  500  pupils  ji,._ 
leave  the  Rand  to  be  educated  in  the  neighbouring  colonies.     I  think  you  said  last  J.lf.A.!'a<jnt. 
week  that  this  was  a  rough  estimate  ? — The  evidence  was  gathered  some  two  years         1T9L105 
ago.     On  a  former  occasion,  when  we  hoped  we  should  have  a  new  school  in  the  eastern 

suburbs,  an  employee  of  the  Witwatersrand  Estate  Com])any  was  instructed  to  obtain 
details  from  various  stations  in  other  colonies  where  large  schools  are  established, 
and  it  was  from  the  figures  that  he  obtained  from  these  stations,  such  as  Grahams- 
town  and  ('apetown,  that  the  above  figure  was  arrived  at. 

120.  This  number  comes  from  railway  records  ? — Yes  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  taken  as  being  an  al)solutely  correct  figure,  because  there  must  be  a  certain 
number  of  scholars'  tickets  not  necessarily  i.ssued  to  pupils  being  taught  in  schools 
in  other  colonies.  Some  Transvaal  pupils  take  tickets  for  their  holidays  at  all 
sorts  of  odd  times, 

121.  In  estimating  the  relation  between  the  number  of  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  and  tlie  number  of  secondary  scliools,  you  give  one  school  per  10,000,  Does 
that  mean  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  ? — That  is  evidence  which  I  gathered  from 
a  gentleman  who  had  had  experience  in  Government  secondary  schools  in  England, 
and  I  did  not  think  at  the  moment  of  asking  him  that  question,  but  I  should  say  it 
means  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

122.  Again  you  say  that  a  thoroughly  up  to-date  school  would  be  almost 
equally  expensive,  whether  the  buildings  were  erected  to  accommodate  JOO,  :$00. 
or  500  scholars  To  what  extent  are  we  to  interpret  that  literally  ?— I  think  I  should 
have  said  as  ai)art  from  staff, 

12:5.  But  surely  the  immber  of  class  rooms  required  would  affect  the  cost  ? — 
The  number  of  class  rooms  would  not  be  such  a  serious  expense  as  the  extras  in  the 
way  of  science  acconuncjdation.  which  would  be  the  same  for  a  small  immber  as  for 
a  large. 

124,  To  a  certain  degree,  yes.  You  would  want,  say  24  science  benches  ? — .\nd 
the  g\Tnnasium  and  any  other  of  the  luxuries,  if  you  like,  of  a  good  secondary  .school 
at  home. 

125,  If  you  build  a  school  for  250  children  and  one  for  "'OO.  tli.>  first   will  cost 

half  the  second  ? — No. 
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Minutes  of  126.  With  the  exception  of  the  provision  for  science  and  gymnastics  ?— You 

Evidence.        gj.^  making  a  very  large  exception  there. 

127.  In  the  book  that  you  put  before  us  last  week,  the  calculation  is  a  capitation 

Mr.  calculation  ? — I  take  it  that  those  calculations  are  based  upon  the  existing  schools 

J.E.A.Payn-.  ^^  ijome,  which  have  a  minimum  size.     I  do  not  n.ean  their  regulations  lay  down 
a  minimum  size,  but  they  do  not,  in  fact,  include  any  small  schools  of  150  boys. 

128.  I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  increase  in  cost  is  in  exact  proportion 
Q.  126—143.    ^^  ^i^p  numbers,  but  still  there  would  be  a  material  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 

school  for  2.50  and  a  school  for  500  ?— There  would  be  a  very  material  difference, 
because  I  did  not  mention  one  very  serious  consideration,  the  cost  of  staff. 

129.  I  mean  actual  capital  expenditure  on  buildings  ?— It  would  be  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  numbers. 

130.  You  sav  that  these  two  schools,  the  Jeppestown  High  School  and  the  Cleve- 
land High  School,  are  most  happily  situated  under  the  present  circumstances,  since 
they  are  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  intermediate 
townships  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  sufficiently  far  apart  not  to  draw  pupils 
from  common  ground.  Of  course  that  has  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  what  you 
sav  elsewhere,  but  suppose  it  were  proposed  to  leave  the  schools  where  they  are  at 
present  ? — In  that  case,  I  maintain  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  wastage 
immediately  we  had  the  electric  tram  instituted.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  two 
schools  woiild  not  necessarily  be  full,  but  they  would  not  be  situated  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

131.  AVould  they  be  situated  to  the  best  possible  advantage  as  regards  population  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  think  that  they  would  probably  be  full,  but  j-ou  wou'd  find  that 
the  average  distance  the  children  travelled  would  be  very  much  greater  than  if  one 
of  the  schools  were  slightly  moved. 

132.  I  see  you  refer  to  a  city  day  school.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  this  is  the  type 
of  school  you  contemplate  ? — You  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  bind  me  not  at  any  time 
to  recommend  the  provision  of  boarding  accommodation  ? 

133.  Are  we  to  take  it  you  mean  a  school  without  boarding  accommodation  i — 
No,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  bound  to  that. 

134.  In  your  evidence  upon  the  needs  of  Jeppestown,  you  refer  to  a  magnificent 
site  at  the  extreme  end  of  Commissioner  Street  which  is  available.  That  you  propose 
as  the  site  for  a  boys'  school  ? — Yes. 

135.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  any  other  form  of 
school  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  definite 
recommendation  that  I  can  make  at  the  present  moment. 

136.  You  wish  to  confine  yourself  to  the  recommendation  of  that  one  excellent 
site  for  a  boys'  school  ? — I  wish  to  urge  the  necessity  for  both. 

137.  You  have  no  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  second  1 — I  believe  evidence 
will  be  given  which  wall  contain  a  recommendation,  liut  I  am  not  empowered  to  make 
such  recommendation  myself. 

138.  There  are  two  or  three  important  points  which  you  have  omitted  in  your 
otherwise  very  valuable  statement.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  fees.  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  your  view  is  as  to  fees  ? — Of  the  present  standard  of  fees,  or  of  the 
benefit  of  having  fees  ? 

139.  The  fees  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  reference — the  fees  that  would  be  necessarv 
with  the  Government  capitation  grant  ? — I  have  not  heard  what  it  is  intended  to  make 
that  capitation  grant  ;    is  it  on  the  pound  for  pound  ])rinciple  ? 

1-4:0.  Suppose  you  take  the  cost  per  child  in  elementary  schools  as  a  guide,  what 
addition  in  respect  of  fees  would  you  suggest  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  logical  to 
ask  you  first  what  do  you  think  the  gross  cost  will  be  per  child  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  have  not  given  so  much  attention  to  this  question  as  to  one  other  that  I  knew  would 
be  raised,  and  another  that  I  myself  consider  of  the  utmost  importance.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  go  into  the  matter.  I  <'stim;it("  L'3()  ]ii'r  liead  for  at  any  rate  some 
little  time  to  come. 

141.  1  su])pose  you  know  that  is  nuich  greater  than  the  cost  now  ? — I  know  it  is, 
but  I  believe  that  ciriumstances  will  be  different. 

1  12.  Do  you  ])ut  that  as  an  ideal  cost  for  a  ]ierfect  school  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
put  it  as  a  necessary  cost  for  and  at  the  starting  of  an  ideal  school.  I  do  not  think, 
once  the  school  has  reached  its  full  numbers,  that  the  cost  will  necessarilv  remain 
£30  per  head.  There  may  then  be  some  slight  reduction,  but  at  first  I  think  it  will 
most  certainly  reach  that  figure. 

143.  Suppose  you  had  a  school  of  250  ? — Then  I  take  it  your  buildings,  and  pro- 
bably your  other  expenses,  will  have  been  laid  out  on  a  scale  to  accommodate  a  verv 
much  larger  number,  and,  therefore,  they  will  work  out  heavily  for  the  250. 
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144.  Apart   from   buildings   altogether — maintenance.     Suppose   you   have  250  '•itni'fsor 
boys,  do  you  think  you  would  require  £30  a  head  to  run  the  school  ? — If  the  school  '•* '"•■"'^'*' 

is  staffed  with  the  idea  of  raising  the  numbers  as  quickly  as  possible  to  what  we  estimate         • 

the  numbers  can  be  raised  to.  then  I  think  the  cost  will  be  £30  per  head.     I  have  had  Mr. 

an  instance  in  my  own  preparatory  de{)artment  this  last  term.     I  wished  for  an  ex-  ^'  ^- ^-J^"!/"'- 
penditure  to  be  made  for  which  there  would  be  no  adequate  return  for  the  first  six    8  Nov.,  1905. 
months  or  a  year.     I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  that  if  such  expenditures 
as  that  were  sanctioned,  then  the  expense  would  be  £30  per  head.  ^'  ^**~^'^^- 

145.  All  I  want  to  be  clear  about  is  this.  Is  your  £.30  an  estimate  which  takes 
account  of  necessary  expenditure  when  the  school  is  being  fostered,  or  is  it  normal  ? — 
Xo,  I  do  not  think  it  is  normal. 

146.  At  how  much  would  vou  estimate  the  normal  cost  ? — Probablv  at  about 
£28  or  £28  10s. 

147.  Then  you  do  not  reduce  it  much  from  the  £30  ? — It  is  a  fairly  good  reduc- 
tion. 

148.  You  did  not  mention  the  question  of  a  principal's  house  ? — I  take  it  my 
evidence  would  not  carry  much  weight  on  that  point. 

14tt.  We  want  to  hear  your  evidence  about  what  would  be  advisable.  Do  you 
think  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  principal's  house  attached  to  or  on  the  ground  of  the 
school  ? — I  have  certainly  been  brought  up  to  consider  a  headmaster's  house  an  essential 
part  of  every  school  building. 

150.  Can  you  give  us  any  views  about  the  necessity  for  boarding  accommodation 
or  not  ? — I  luid  rather  not  give  you  my  views  on  that  point  without  more  notice. 
If  you  wish  my  views.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  them.  On  a  former  occasion  I  gave 
my  views  to  the  Department  after  having  had  a  certain  time  to  obtain  information, 
and  I  think  time  will  be  necessary  again  for  the  same  purpose,  as  conditions  are  very 
different  now  as  compared  with  three  years  ago. 

151.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  information  if  we  want  it  ? — 
Certainly. 

152.  With  regard  to  the  governing  body,  first  of  all,  do  you  approve  of  the  single 
governing  body  with  advisory  committees  for  each  school,  or  do  you  approve  of  separate 
governing  bodies  for  each  school  with  full  powers  ? — I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
preparing  a  statement  on  the  question  of  control,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it  : — 

At  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  Commission  I  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  this  question  since  my  last  evidence  was  taken,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  some 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  will  stimulate  local  interest  in  education  by  granting  to 
the  locality  a  considerable  voice  in  the  control  of  the  schools,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  the  country  against  possible  differences  in  system  of  such  local  bodies  which 
might  impair  the  State  system  of  education. 

There  are  many  important  points  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  this  proposition  of  local  control.  Two  headings  seem  to  me  to  sum  up  the  majority 
of  these  points  : — 

(1)  The  uniformity  of  system  through  the  State. 

(2)  The  status  of  the  teacher. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  central  authorities  retain  sufficient  control  to  ensure 
ascertain  imiformity  throughout  the  schools,  whilst  allowing  each  local  committee  sufficient 
latitude  to  meet  the  special  educational  re(|uirements  of  the  children  of  the  district. 

This  central  control  might  vest  in  the  Director  of  Education,  or  if  it  is  thought  advisable 
that  the  local  committee  should  have  a  definite  system  of  making  representations  to  the 
Department,  then  I  would  suggest  that  the  central  control  be  vested  in  a  board,  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  nominees  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  delegates  from  the 
school  committees,  the  Director  of  Education  to  be  chairman  and  have  the   casting  vote. 

Provided  this  central  board  retain  sufficient  power  to  enforce  uniformity  I  can  see 
no  advantage  in  having  one  local  committee  for  Johannesburg,  whereas  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  each  school  would  foster  healthy  competition  and  would  be  far  more  acceptable 
to  every  district. 

I  would  therefore  propose  that  in  addition  to  the  central  board  each  school  have  a 
mauaging  committee  which  would  be  responsible  for  its  general  management  and  financial 
control. 

This  committee  might  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Two  members  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

(2)  Two  members  nominated  by  the  Town  Council, 

(3)  Two  members  nominated  by  the  Witwater.srand  Council  of  Education. 

(4)  Two  members  nonunatod  by  any  person  or  persons  who  have  contributed  not 

less  than  £10,tK)0  towards  tiie  initial  outlay  on  or  the  endowment  of  the  school 

I  have  put  that  in  because  I  understanil  it  will  be  necessary  for  additional  funds  to 
come  from  some  source.  If  those  funds  come  from  Government,  then  I  imagine 
greater  representation  will  come  from  Government. 
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.Minuter  of  153.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  j'ou  to  suggest  a  central  board  at  Pretoria 

kvUlviicc.       ^Q  control  the  schools  of  Johannesburg  ?— Yes.     I  have  given  the  alternative  that  the 

central  authority  be  vested  solely  in  the  Director  of  Education,  or,  if  it  is  considered 

Mr.  that  there  is  anv  advantage  '-"  it.  that  it  consist  half  of   Government  nominees  and 

J.  H.  A.  Payw.  j^^j^  ^f  representatives  from  committees  of  the  schools. 

8  Nov.   1905.  154.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  That  will  be  schools  in  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal  ?— I  drew 

— '  -  it  up  rather  with  the  idea  that  in  case  of  an  increase  in  schools  there  would  be  no  diifi- 

Q.  163-171.    p^j]^.^.  jjj  simplv  adding  one  representative  from  each  new  school. 

155.  (Chairman.)  Are  vou  referring  to  all  the  schools  in  the  Transvaal  or  the 
.Johannesburg  schools  1 — I  gave  that  answer,  because  I  personally  think  I  can  see 
two  neighbourhoods  which  will,  in  the  not  very  far  distant  future,  require  secondary 
schools  ;  whether  thev  are  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  could  easily  come  into  such  a  system. 

156.  This  proposal,  I  should  like  to  point  out,  does  not  involve  devolution,  or 
it  does  not  involve  the  sort  of  devolution  that  I  outlined  ? — I  have  put  down  the 
items  which  I  would  suggest  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  central  board. 

157.  This  would  be  a  central  advisory  body,  a  sort  of  Executive  Council  of  the 
Education  Department  ? — There  is  the  alternative  of  this  power  being  vested  imme- 
diately in  the  Director. 

158.  You  do  not  consider  the  proposition  of  a  local  authority  here  in  Johannes- 
burg ? — Not  a  central  authority. 

159.  You  do  not  consider  the  advisability  of  a  local  controlling  body  for  Johannes- 
burg ? — I  can  see  no  advantage  in  having  one  local  committee  for  Johannesburg, 
whereas  a  separate  committee  for  each  school  would  foster  healthy  competition,  and 
would  be  far  more  acceptable  to  each  district. 

160.  You  do  not  think  the  same  competition  would  be  secured  by  committees  of 
management  I — I  think  not  . 

161.  Would  you  then  devolve  upon  those  separate  bodies  complete  control, 
financial  and  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

162.  You  would  put  the  grants  and  fees  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  for  each 
school,  and  let  them  administer  with  full  powers  I — Yes. 

163.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desir^ole  to  have  the  financial  control  in  the 
hands  of  one  body  which  would  distribuie  its  funds  with  a  view  to  efficiency,  and  yet 
would  retain  economy  ?  You  do  not  think  the  controlling  board  would  be  more  likely 
to  do  that  ? — I  think  not.  I  must  say  I  have  viewed  the  thing  mainly  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view. 

164.  (Mr.  Goch.)  Do  you  intend  that  the  local  controlling  committee  of  each 
school  should  have  complete  control  ?  Does  that  mean  appointing  teachers  ?■ — I 
have  laid  down  later  what  I  would  suggest  the  duties  of  the  central  control  should  be. 

165.  I  understand  you  favour  local  control  of  each  school  ? — Yes. 

166.  The  central  control  is  the  Education  Department  or  the  committee  sitting 
in  Pretoria  '{ — Yes. 

167.  Do  you  mean  that  each  local  committee  will  have  the  appointment  of 
teachers  ? — That  is  one  of  the  points  I  put  down  for  central  control. 

168.  What  is  your  objection  to  central  control  from  each  town  ? — May  I  cjualify 
mv  previous  remark  ?  The  appointment  of  teachers  I  have  put  down  as  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  central  board  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  veto  of  any  appoint- 
ment, but  recommendations  or  nominations  are  made  by  the  local  bodv. 

169.  Perhaps  it  would  be  instructive  to  know  what  your  objection  is  to  a  central 
managing  body  for  all  secondary  schools  in  Johannesburg  ? — I  think  one  objection 
that  will  be  very  widely  held  is  that  Johannesburg  is  a  peculiarly  circumstanced  town, 
in  that  almost  all  the  men  of  public  weight  live  in  one  locality.  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  big  ])ul)lic  body  of  men  <if  which  the  majority  of  members  do  not 
come  from  one  particular  neighbourhood.  That  being  so,  I  think  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  in  other  neighbourhoods  that  they  are  not  being  directly  represented. 
I  will  not  say  that  they  are  not  being  well  represented,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  the  same  representation  as  the  particular  suburb  where  all  these  people  live. 

170.  You  fear  that  schools  in  districts  would  suffer  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  central  committee  of  local  requirements  ? — I  do  not  say  I  fear  that, 
but  I  know  that  a  great  many  people  would  not  feel  satisfied.  I  think  that  even  if 
things  were  perfei-tly  fairly  distributed,  those  people  would  be  convinced  they  were 
not  fairly  distributed. 

171.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  overcome  by  advisory  committees  instead  of 
managing  committees,  such  committees  acting  under  a  central  controlling  bodv  ? — 
.\fter  all,  the  central  controlling  body  is  the  one  which  has  the  power.  I  think  the 
people  of  Johannesburg  would  get  at  the  bottom  of  that,  because  it  is  a  matter  that 
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has  been  considered,  at  any  rate  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  for  some  three  years,   and   ^jiniKesoi 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  form  of  control  they  wish.  l -silence- 

172.  That  is  what  you  say  ? — That  is  what  I  have  been  supjiorting.  

173.  You  have  the  support  of  many  parents  of  children  for  this  policy  ? — Yes.  Mr. 

174.  At  ])r(seiit  von  have  a  mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls,  have  you  not  ? —  ''  ^'  ^' ^"y"" 
Yes.  8  Nov.,  190!>. 

175.  You  favour  separating  tlie  pupils  and  makinj;  vour  school  a  bovs'  school  ^  ~ 
only? — I  have  also  drawn  u]i  a  short  statement,  which  is  in  your  hands,  on  the  '"" 
question  of  co-education. 

176.  That  would  involve  having  both  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  in  each  district  ? — 
Yes. 

177.  Have  you  thought  how  this  town  should  be  divided  into  districts  ?  I  think 
you  mentioned  the  Bezuidenhout  Valley  as  the  limit  of  your  district  on  the  north,  and 
I  think  it  comes  somewhere  to  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — In  my  estimates  of  j)opula- 
tion  I  have  not  reckoned  the  centre  of  the  town,  though,  of  course,  we  do  draw  largely 
from  that,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  quite  reckon  it  as  being  within  our  area. 

178.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  where  the  next  school  should  be 
on  the  east  side  ?  We  are  now  speaking  of  a  boys'  school  old}-,  I  ju'esume.  Where 
would  you  have  the  nearest  secondary  school  for  boys  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  limits 
of  this  Commission  are,  so  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  The  next  school 
that  I  anticipate  is  possibly  without  the  limits  of  the  Commission — Germiston. 

179.  (Chairnian.)  You  are  limited  to  Johannesburg? — Of  course,  the  position  of 
the  nearest  secondary  school  does  affect  the  question  ;   it  may  tap  our  ]>resent  area. 

180.  (Mr.  Goch.)  I  rather  thought  that  your  school  in  the  eastern  districts  would 
serve  that  district  ? — Yes,  until  such  time  as  Germiston  has  an  undoubted  claim  to 
a  high  school  of  its  own.  I  have  not  counted  Germiston  in  any  of  my  districts,  although 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do  draw  from  there  at  present. 

181.  You  are  satisfied  that  a  school  of  2.50  boys  established  in  the  eastern  district 
would  serve  that  part  up  to  the  limits  of  the  municipality  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

182.  What  accommodation  should  be  provided  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  estimate.  One  has  so  few  data  to  go  upon.  I  have  statements  as  to  the  numbers 
that  may  be  expected,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  statements  can  be  called  reliable. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  build  a  school  for  2.jO  boys,  and  then  find  in  two  years' 
time  it  is  too  small. 

183.  {Chairninn.)  You  can  always  build  a  school  that  is  capable  of  being  added 
to  ? — It  certainly  must  be  planned  for  more  than  2.")(). 

184.  (Mr.  Goch.)  You  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  suggestion  about  the  school 
on  the  western  side  of  the  municipality  ? — Xo.  My  knowledge  of  the  west  is  not 
sufficiently  intimate. 

185.  Separating  the  girls  from  your  school,  aiul  making  it  only  a  boys'  school, 
have  you  any  idea  where  the  girls'  school  should  be  ?  You  said  Miss  Buckland's 
school  was  very  well  situated  ? — I  said  for  present  circumstances  it  was. 

186.  Do  you  think  that  with  a  view  to  more  adequate  provision,  we  shall  have 
to  add  to  Miss  Buckland's  school  or  remove  it  to  a  more  suitable  site  ? — I  think  that 
once  we  have  electric  tramway  comnuuiication,  a  girls'  school  situated  near  my  jiresent 
school  would  be  too  close  to  Miss  Buckland's,  and  1  understand  that  Miss  Buekland 
is  bringing  this  point  forward  in  her  evidence. 

187.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  this  cost  ]K'r  head,  £'M), 
covers  ? — It  woidd  include  everything  except  capital  ex]ienditure. 

188.  Interest  ? — No,  current  expenditure. 

189.  Repairs  to  buildings  and  salaries  to  staff  ?— Total  current  expenditure. 

190.  You  gave  us  some  details  the  other  day  about  population.  Of  course,  those 
only  referred  to  a  ver\'  limited  jiortion  of  Johannesburg.  You  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  supply  of  schools  in  the  western  portion  of  Johannesburg  or  the 
north-western  jiortion  of  Johannesburg  at  all.  Your  figures  only  referred  to  the 
eastern  portion  ?— I  think  to  speak  of  the  eastern  portion  only  is  not  quite  correct, 
because  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  future  tramway  communication,  and. 
therefore,  yon  can  scarcely  call  it  east.  I  have  included  the  Bezuidenhout  Valley 
and  Judith's  Paarl,  Bertrams,  Lorentzville,  and  Doori\fontein,  but  you  cannot  call 
Doornfontein  exactly  east. 

191.  Have  you  "considered  at  all  the  question  of  the  ]irovision  of  schools  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  town  outside  of  the  area  that  you  have  dealt  with  ?— No.  My 
reason  for  omitting  that  (piestion  is  ]iaTtlythat  1  feel  my  evidence  is  recpiired  for  the 
eastern  suburbs,  and,  secondly,  the  only  fact  I  had  to  go  ui)on  was,  that  there  lias  been 
a  fee-paying  school  in  that  district  which,  I  believe,  was  not  sufficiently  supported  to 
continue.  Whether  the  circumstances  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  then,  I  do  not 
know. 
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Minutes  ot  192.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Do  you  think  that  a  secondary  school  should  have  a 

Evidence.        preparatory  department  for  small  boys  ? — I  can  see  no  objection  to  a  secondary  school 

having  a  preparatory  department,  provided  the  cost  to  CTOvernment  of  that  preparatory 

Mr.  department  i.s  not  larger  than  the  cost  per  head  in  the  elementary  schools  ;   that  is  to 

J.  H.  A.  Prvin".  g^^^^  those  members  of  the  public  who  wish  to  have  the  advantage  of  having  their 
8  Nov.,  1905.   children  taught  in  small  school  classes  can  have  it  by  paying  the  difference  in  cost. 

That  is  the  essential  diiTerence  between  the  two  schools. 

^"    **  ~      ■  l!i;i.  I  take  it  your  view  is  that  secondary  schools  differ  from  elementary  schools, 

because  one  is  fee-paving  and  the  other  is  free  ? — Not  because  one  is  fee-paying  and 
the  other  is  free.  There  is  another  essential  difference.  There  is,  of  course,  this  essential 
difference,  that  the  former  have  the  advantage  of  smaller  forms,  and  this  advantage 
the  parents  jiav  for  themselves.  But  there  is  another  difference,  that  in  drawing 
up  the  curriculum  of  these  preparatory  schools,  you  draw  it  up  knowing  that  all  the 
pnpils  in  that  school  intend  to  go  on  to  the  secondary  school ;  it  is  not  drawn  up 
with  the  view  of  finishing  their  education  at  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Those,  I  take  it, 
are  the  essential  differences  between  a  preparatory  school  and  an  elementary  school. 
194.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  your  statement  till  I  came  here. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  minimum  number  you  think  is  necessary  for  running  a  good 
secondary  school  ? — The  minimum  number  for  proper  grading  of  classes. 

19.5.  And  general  efficiency  ? — I  should  say  250  to  -300.  Not  under  2-50  for 
efficient  grading. 

196.  I  understand  that  at  the  present  time  you  have  about  212  at  Jeppes  ? — 
Yes. 

197.  How  many  of  those  are  in  the  preparatory  department  ? — Sixty-six. 

198.  So  you  have  just  under  1-50  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

199.  There  is  about  the  same  number  in  Johannesburg  College,  I  understand  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

200.  That  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  children  in  those  two  districts,  does 
it  ?— No. 

201.  You  say  about  500  go  out  of  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

202.  Do  these  figures,  500  and  300,  include  all  the  children  who  really  want 
secondary  education  ? — No. 

203.  How  are  the  others  provided  for  at  the  present  time  ? — Speaking  for  the 
eastern  suburbs,  I  should  say  by  far  the  greater  majority  go  to  the  elementary  schools. 

204.  And  if  there  were  more  schools  they  would  go  to  the  secondary  schools  1 — 
Yes  ;  that  is  the  evidence  I  gather  from  those  who  are  very  much  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  elementary  schools. 

205.  Does  that  cover  girls  and  boys  both  I — There  is  a  private  girls'  school  in 
Jeppestown. 

206.  Do  you  know  how  many  that  takes  away  ? — I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 
I  have  had  so  many  different  figures  given  me  that  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

207.  Do  you  think  that  the  salaries  paid  at  the  present  time  to  the  masters  work- 
ing in  Government  secondary  schools  are  adec^uate  to  get  the  best  men  for  that  work  ? — 
I  should  say  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  only  been  there  for  a  short  term  of  years,  and.  therefore,  would  only  be 
found  on  the  lower  grade  of  the  salary  scale,  so  that  the  present  average  is  scarcely 
a  fair  criterion,  but  I  have  laid  down  as  a  possible  fair  average,  by  no  means  an  extreme 
average,   for  a  high  school  of  .300  boys  with  a  staff  of  fifteen,  a  salary  of  £-500, 

208.  Without  house  \ — -In  the  case  of  large  buildings  itwouldbe  a  goodprin'^iule 
to  give  accommodation. 

209.  That  is  an  average,  including  the  headmaster  ? — Yes. 

210.  As  you  know,  the  question  of  house  rent,  at  the  present  time  especially,  is 
a  very  important  thing.  You  do  not  include  the  question  of  housing  there  at  all  ? — 
I  do.  I  think  that  in  a  country  where  house  rent  is  such  an  important  item  as  it  is 
here,  in  building  a  large  school,  some  staff  accommodation  at  anyrate  should  be 
included. 

211.  I  take  it  you  would  practically  have  to  have  bachelors  'i  You  would  not 
take  married  men  ? — It  does  not  follow.  The  headmaster  is  a  married  man  very 
often. 

212.  When  you  speak  of  providing  quarters  in  the  school,  you  are  really  only 
contemplating  bachelors  ? — No,  not  at  all.  In  the  last  school  which  I  was  in 
at  home,  we  had  three  married  men  with  houses  on  the  property. 

213.  You  are  in  favour  of  giving  an  average  of  £500,  together  with  house  * 

Yes. 
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214.  For  both  married  and  unmarried  ? — Do  not  commit  me  to  saying  that  the  MinuJesor 
{governing  bodies  should  be  prepared  to  find  fifteen  houses  for  fifteen  members  of  the  *■•*'•'*"*•'• 
staff.     I  take  it  the  question  of  claim  on  a  house  would  be  a  matter  of  seniority.  

215.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  that  the  ordinary  average  master  should           Mr. 
receive  an  average  salary  of  £.300  with  a  house  or  with  a  house  allowance  ? — Yes,  but  ^-f'-^'iy"" 
he  should  not  be  entitled  to  claim  a  house  the  moment  he  likes  to  marry.     It  would    s  Nov.,  iso.'s. 
be  a  question  of  seniority.  

216.  You  say  an  average  of  £500,  and  you  know  the  difficulty  of  keeping  masters     ^'  ^'^*~^^'- 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  increase  their  salaries.     What  increase  would  vou  recom- 
mend ? — I  have  mentioned  the  question  of  keeping  masters  in  my  evidence  on  control, 

but  I  did  not  mention  it  so  much  in  connection  with  salary,  because  I  feel  that  there 
are  other  points  in  connection  with  that  question  of  keeping  men  which  weigh  quite 
as  heavily  with  members  of  the  teaching  profession  as  £.  s.  d. 

217.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  those  are  ? — Might  that  question  be  left 
over  until  I  have  been  cross-examined  by  the  re.st  of  the  members,  because  I  have 
not  yet  finished  nw  statement  on  control. 

218.  Do  you  recommend  that  each  school  should  have  a  governing  body,  and 
that  the  local  governing  body  should  have  the  financial  responsibility  ? — Yes. 

219.  Entirely  ?— Entirely. 

220.  {Mr.  Waiiqh.)  I  understand  that  you  wish  the  local  body  to  have  full  control 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  ? — Yes.  subject,  of  course,  to  audit. 

221.  And  full  trust  of  buildings  ? — Yes. 

222.  You  are  not  able  to  give  us  the  cost  per  head  of  your  school  yet  ? — I  think 
not ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  out  because  it  comes  under  so  many  different 
headings  in  the  Department,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  administration. 

223.  It  has  been  stated  here  it  is  about  £22  at  Johannesburg  College.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  about  right  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  ask  me  to  make 
a  guess.  I  have  absolutely  no  facts  upon  which  I  can  form  any  opinion,  and,  there- 
fore, my  opinion  could  not  be  of  any  value. 

224.  Do  you  think  present  salaries  are  inadequate,  particularly  with  regard  to 
your  assistants  ? — I  con.sider  that  the  salaries  that  are  at  present  paid  to  the  masters 
upon  my  staff  are  considerably  better  than  any  salaries  that  have  been  quoted  to 
me  as  having  been  given  before  the  war  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  I  think  they 
are  a  very  good  augury  of  what  we  may  hope  for  in  the  future. 

225.  May  I  ask  what  the  junior  assistants  get  at  your  school  ? — In  the  high  school 
the  lowest,  I  think,  is  £370. 

22().  And  the  best  paid  assistant  ? — The  best  paid  assistant,  £400. 

227.  As  to  the  subject  of  co-education,  how  long  has  that  system  been  carried 
on  at  Jeppestown  ? — Ever  since  the  school  was  started,  just  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

228.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of  the  svstem  in  Scotland  or 
America  ? — None  whatever. 

22!t.  Do  you  think  it.  is  a  subject  that  will  ever  be  decided  on  its  actual  merits  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

230.  Would  you  send  your  own  daughter  to  such  a  school  if  you  had  one  ? — No. 

231.  Have  you  any  prejudice  against  such  a  school  ?— No,  none  whatever. 

232.  I  understand  that  the  public  of  your  district  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
system  ?— On  a  vote  taken  ten  days  ago.  there  were  8(>  in  favour  of  separate  schools 
and  29  in  favour  of  one  school. 

233.  Could  you  tell  if  the  parents  of  girls  are  satisfied  with  the  system  >~(lU'ml- 
imj.)  "Mr.  Hope  also  states  that  the  parents  of  girls  were  uniformly  satisfied  with  the 
system,  but  the  following  figures  will  jjrovc  it  was  rather  Mr.  Hope's  school  than  the 
system  upon  which  he  worked  that  gave  satisfaction.  AVishing  to  obtain  the  o])inion 
of  parents  on  this  question,  I  sent  (mt  a  circular  asking  each  parent  whether  he  would 
prefer  a  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  or  two  separate  high  .schools.  There  voted  in 
favour  of  sei)arate  schools  8(),  and  in  favour  of  one  school  29." 

234.  Mr.  Hope,  I  believe,  in  his  paper  read  l)efore  the  British  Association,  claimed 
that  the  American  woman  is  a  product  of  co-education.  Do  you  consider  that  a 
deplorable  result  ?— I  would  refer  you  to  the  Mosely  Commission  for  an  answei-  un 
American  education. 

235.  I  am  basing  a  few  of  my  questions  on  the  i)a])er  read  by  Mr.  Hope.  Is  it 
easy  to  find  fault  with  co-education  ?— No,  very  difficult. 

236.  Do  you  consider  the  system  should  be  conducted  by  masters  alone  ?— I 
consider  it  would  be  advantageous  above  a  certain  age. 

237.  Would  you  be  sorry  to  lose  the  girls  in  your  classes  I  Is  not  their  influence 
one  for  good  ?— I  think  I  have  answered  that.     (Readhuj.)     •'  As  to  the  effect  upon 
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Q.  238—230. 


Minutes  of      character,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  the  system  an  unqualified 
iiVidenrc.        success  for  both  boys  and  girls,  provided  that  the  discipline  is  good." 

238.  Do  the  girls  continually  figure  ahead  on  the  mark  sheets,  and,  as  a  result 
Mr.  of  this,  is  a  feeling  of  discontent  engendered  among  the  bovs  that  they  have  been  treated 

^"j/'e-  ^.j|.j^  injustice  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  put  it  quite  so  strongly,  but  I  certainly 
8  Nov.,  1905.    think  that  there  is  some  discontent  amongst  the  boys  on  that  account. 

:i.39.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  girls  continually  beat  the  boys  I — Yes,  on  the  average 
of  course. 

2-tO.  Then  one  would  think  that  the  girls  would  do  better  under  this  system  than 
in  a  school  composed  entirely  of  girls  I — I  think  probably  they  would. 

241.  Is  not  the  great  desire  of  a  girl,  if  a  boy  is  above  her,  to  work  until  she  gets 
above  that  boy  ?     Is  that  not  the  feeling  amongst  girls  ? — Certainly. 

242.  You  do  not  know  how  the  system  works  at  the  Pretoria  High  School  ? — ^I 
do  not. 

The  Chairman  :  It  does  not  exist  at  Pretoiia.  I  believe  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Hope's 
headmastership  it  was  tried,  but  there  have  been  separate  schools  in  Pretoria  for 
the  last  three  years. 

243.  {Br.  Nathan.)  In  order  to  fix  exactly  the  limits  of  the  secondary  school, 
would  you  require  a  leaving  certificate  from  a  primary  school  on  entrance  into  a 
secondar)^  school  ? — I  should  not  say  a  leaving  certificate  from  a  primary  school, 
but  I  think  an  ideal  system  would  be  an  entrance  examination  to  a  secondary  school, 
because  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  candidates  who  have  been  to  private 
schools.  These  must  be  put  into  competition  against  those  who  attend  the  elementary 
schools  and  also  against  those  who  attend  the  preparatory  department  of  the  high 
ochool.     You  must  have  one  common  examination  for  pupils  from  all  sources. 

244.  You  mean  such  examinations  as  they  have  at  English  public  schools  ? — Yes. 
24-5.  Up  to  what  standard  would  you  carry  a  secondary  school  ? — Certainly  up 

to  matriculation. 

246.  That  would  be  about  an  average  age  of  16  ? — At  the  present  time  it  would 
be  beyond  that. 

247.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  control,  do  you  not  think  the  Director  of 
Education  as  Chairman  of  the  central  governing  body  would  be  placed  in  a  lather 
invidious  position,  in  case  of  conflict  between  a  local  school  and  the  department  of 
Education  ? — My  only  object  in  putting  that  alternative  form  was  this.  At  first  when 
I  jotted  down  my  ideas,  I  suggested  that  the  control  should  be  vested  in  the  Director, 
but  then  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  might  very  likely  be  occasions  when  the  schools 
would  not  only  like  to  meet  the  Director,  but  would  also  wish  to  meet  one  another, 
and  therefore  I  thought  the  two  objects  could  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time. 
l**l  248.  You  say  you  would  leave  financial  control  entirely  to  the  local  authority. 
What  would  then  be  the  functions  of  the  central  authority  ? — I  have  jotted  that  dow-n 
in  a  later  part  of  the  paper.  (Reading.)  '"  The  authorisation  of  text  books,  pre- 
scription of  courses  of  study,  certification  and  examination  of  teachers  ;  also  Clauses 
16,  17  and  20  of  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  Control  of  certain  Secondary  Schools." 
Those  clauses  are  :  '(16)  Teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Education  on 
the  nomination  of  a  Committee.  Only  such  teachers  may  be  nominated  as  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Register  of  Teachers  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  issue  of  teachers'  certificates,  and  if  any  teacher 
nominated  by  the  Committee  be  not  approved  by  the  Director  of  Education,  the 
C'ommittee  shall  nominate  another  teacher.  (17)  The  engagement  of  a  teacher  shall 
not  be  terminated  by  the  Committee  without  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Education. 
In  case  of  misconduct,  the  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  teachei 
from  his  post,  a  report  being  sent  immediately  to  the  Director  of  Education  with  a 
recommendation  as  to  dismissal  for  his  decision.  (20)  A  teacher  who  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  serve  the  Government  for  three  years  may  be  transferred  during  the 
period  covered  by  such  agreement  and  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  such  agreement  to 
the  service  of  a  School  Committee.  Service  under  such  Committees  shall  count  as 
seiN-ice  under  Government  for  the  purpose  of  the  Gratuity  Regulations  of  the  Education 
Department.'  " 

\r\  249.  In  other  words,  I  understand  regulation  of  the  engagement,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  teachers,  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  central  authority  ? — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  authority,  that  is  to  say.  the  local  authority  choose  their  man 
and  recommend  his  apppoLntment.     It  means  a  veto  on  the  appointment. 

250.  Would  not  that  slightly  conflict  with  the  fact  that  the  financial  control 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  ? — I  believe  it  is  a  regulation  which  holds  "ood 
for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  eighteen  other  colonies  I  have  looked  up. 
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251.  That  the  local  authority  has  the  financial  control  and  the  central  authority  J!'""**"  "^ 
the  veto  ? — In  some  form  or  another.     They  vary  sHghtly.     In  some  cases  the  central     '^  '  '"'*'' 

control  IS  almost  complete.     In  some  cases,  the  Director  of  Education  appoints  subject         

to  the  approval  of  the  committee.      In  other  cases  the  committee  appoints  subject  -^'r-^ 

to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Education.  ' '     '    '    "^"'^' 

2.52.  Does  your  estimate  of  £:50  per  head  include  complete  equipment  of  schools  ?    8  Nov ,  1905. 
— Not  initial  outlay.  _ 

253.  What  is  it  ? — Total  current  expenditure. 

254.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  initial  outlay  would  be  per 
head  ? — In  my  first  statement  I  think  I  fjavo  the  minimum  as  £20.000. 

255.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  children  there  would  be  in  such  secondary 
schools,  assuming  them  to  be  established  on  a  proper  basis  in  Johannesburg  ? — I 
think,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  two  schools  would  be  certain  to  be  filled.  It  is  only 
a  question  whether  a  third  will  not  be  required  shortly  after  those  two  have  been 
established. 

25(5.  (Ckairmati.)  Do  you  mean  one  boys"  school  and  one  girls' school  I — Two  of 
each. 

257.  (Er.  Nathan.)  How  many  children  would  those  schools  contain  ? — Four 
hundred  each,  approximately.  I  would  suggest  that  plans  be  made  out  so  that  they 
can  be  either  built  at  first  or  increased  so  as  to  accommodate  500. 

258.  Does  this  include  the  children  who  now  leave  Johannesburg  for  Cape  Colony  1 
— It  does  not  include  the  whole  of  them  because  there  will  always  be  a  certain  per- 
centage who  will  go  away.  A  certain  percentage  of  parents  in  every  town  do  not  believe 
in  a  day  school. 

259.  You  do  not  advocate  the  boarding  system  in  connection  with  secondary 
schools  ? — That  is  a  question  that  I  asked  just  now  might  be  left  over. 

260.  In  connection  with  your  reconmiendation,  I  believe  you  suggest  a  headmaster's 
house  in  connection  with  the  school  ? — Yes. 

261.  Do  you  propose  that  even  if  the  school  is  not  a  boarding  school  ? — Certainly. 

262.  {Mr.  Lance.)  On  the  co-education  question,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  relative  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  in  your  school  ? — The  actual  numbers 
at  the  present  time  are  97  boys  and  49  girls. 

263.  Is  about  that  proportion  maintained  right  through  from  the  earlier  standards 
upwards  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  The  senior  forms  have  for  some  time  had  more  girls 
than  boys. 

264.  You  find  the  matriculation  form  has  more  girls  than  boys  ? — Yes.  I  think 
there  are  two  reasons  for  that,  first  of  all,  because  we  are  essentially,  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  the  neighbourhood  which  will  always  fill  the  Normal  College,  and,  therefore, 
we  naturally  keep  our  girls  ;  secondly,  we  have  not  the  science  accommodation  which 
is  demanded  by  the  parents  of  our  boys. 

265.  You  spoke  of  the  girls  being,  as  a  rule,  in  advance  of  the  boys.  Does  that 
apply  right  through  ?— I  have  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging.  I  am  judging 
on  a  short  experience  of  three  years  and,  as  I  say,  our  proportion  of  boys  in  the  senior 
forms  has  been  small,  therefore  it  will  be  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  the  best  pupil 
we  have  had  is  a  boy. 

266.  Is  it  not  pVrhai)s  the  case  in  the  higher  forms  that  the  girls  who  are  left 
at  school  are  smarter  girls  than  the  average,  while  with  the  boys  you  get  the  average 
boys  ?— I  think  that  is  the  case,  because  the  girls  who  are  left  at  school  are  those  who 
intend  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession  and,  therefore,  they  must  have  shown  some 
aptitude. 

267.  In  other  words,  unless  a  girl  shows  some  aptitude,  she  is  generally  taken 
away  from  school  at  an  earlier  stage  ? — I  should  say  so. 

268.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Chairman's  definition  of  a  secondary  school  ?  Does 
that  represent  your  view  ?— I  fancy  from  what  I  remember  that  the  Director  did 
not  refer  to  preparatory  schools.  I  should  like  the  preparatory  school  to  be  uiduded 
as  an  essential  part  of  every  secondary  school,  though  not  as  ai;  integral  part  of  secondary 
education.  It  is,  however,  an  essential  part  of  a  secondary  school,  if  you  are  definmg 
a  secondarv  school. 

269.  Would  you  add  to  the  Ciiairnian's  definition  the  mciusiou  «.  a  preparatory 
school  ?— If  the  definition  is  a  definition  of  a  secondary  school. 

270.  You  referred  to  secondary  education  as  distinct  from  a  secondary  school. 
Can  you  give  us  a  definition  of  that  ?— No.  I  cannot,  excepting  as  being  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  clcmentarv  work  and  the  university. 

271.  The  free  schools  in  the  "towns  are  doing  work  to  a  large  extent  of  the  same 
standard  as  you  are  doing  in  your  secondary  school,  are  they  not  ?— I  believe  so. 

272.  Can  vou  tell  us  the  point  up  to  which  they  go  ?— The  seventh  standard. 
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niiiiifes  of  273.  The  standard  above  that,  I  believe,  is  the  matriculation  ? — No.     The  seventh 

*       standard,  I  think,  used  to  be  the  standard  for  the  elementary  examination.    I  should 

sa)-  it  is  now  the  standard  below  the  Cape  Elementary. 

Mr.  274.  Above  the  seventh  standard,  how  many  classes  have  you  ? — Three. 

__"*'"'  275.  Supposing  the  scope  of  the  free  schools  were  extended  up  to  matriculation, 

8  Nov.,  1905.   would  you  still  drasv  a  distinction  between  those  schools  and  your  own  ? — It  could 
Q  g^^vToni      "°t  be  extended  up  to  matriculation,  because  it  is  different  in  many  of   its  stages. 

276.  Supposing  education  up  to  the  matriculation  point  were  given  in  the  free 
schools,  would  those  schools  become  secondary  thereby  I — I  should  say  so,  certainly. 
I  consider  it  only  a  classification  of  work  after  all. 

277.  Supposing  that  this  were  done,  would  there  still  remain  the  necessity  for 
your  school  as  a  distinct  school  ? — That  depends  entirely  on  how  far  you  consider 
Government  supervision  of  education  is  necessary.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  merely 
supplying  all  the  branches  of  education  that  are  necessary,  then  there  would  be  no  need 
for  our  schools.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  draw  in  eveiy 
child  in  the  State  into  the  State  system,  and  assure  yOurself  that  that  child's  education 
is  what  you  wish  it  to  be,  then  there  is  still  scope  for  a  fee-paying  school. 

278.  The  difference  befween  the  two  would  be  rather  a  social  one  than  anything 
else  ? — If  you  ran  the  two,  I  imagine  it  would  be  so. 

279.  Take  it  that  we  ran  the  two.  Would  you  advocate  the  fee-paying  school 
taking  children  from  the  preparatory  stage  right  up.  or  would  you  name  a  point  when 
they  could  come  forward  from  the  free  schools  ? — I  cannot  conceive  such  a  thing. 
You  are  going  to  run  two  classes  of  schools  that  are  going  to  give  exactly  the  same 
education.  According  to  your  pro]iosition,  you  are  going  to  permit  the  elder  scholars 
to  pay  for  a  social  distinction  and  not  going  to  permit  the  junior  scholars  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

280.  I  am  assuming  a  fee-paying  school  as  yours  is  now,  from  the  preparatory 
stage  right  up.  Then  the  distinction  between  the  two  would  be  of  a  social  character 
rather  than  anything  else  ? — Yes  ;    which  I  do  not  admit  is  the  case  now. 

281.  Is  not  that  the  case  now  up  to  the  seventh  standard  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I 
pointed  out  just  now  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  preparator)^  school 
and  the  elementar}'  school  is  that  the  parent  pays  a  fee  to  have  a  class  of  a  different 
size.  You  prefer  to  have  your  child  taught  in  a  class  of  20  children  rather  than  in 
a  class  of  -50,  and  that  is  what  you  pay  for. 

282.  But  you  get  the  same  teaching,  only  you  get  it  given  in  a  different  way, 
for  which  a  certain  class  of  parents  prefer  to  paj' ;  the  distinction,  therefore,  becomes 
a  social  one  ? — The  distinction  is  not  a  social  one,  it  is  absolutely  an  educational  one. 
They  get  more  individual  attention  and  they  pay  for  it. 

283.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  curriculum  the  same  I — Not  quite  the  same,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  main  argument  in  the  parents'  mind.  The  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school  is  very  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  pupils 
which  they  send  on  to  us,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  come  young  enough.  There 
are,  however,  certain  modifications  when  you  know  that  the  whole  of  your  children 
are  going  to  one  destination.  If  I  teach  a  certain  language  in  my  school,  the  pre- 
paratory department  teaches  that  language  and  not  another   "lo 

284.  Do  you  teach  German  in  your  school  ? — Yes. 
28.^.  Do  you  teach  algebra  ? — Yes. 

286.  Do  you  teach  geometry  ? — Yes. 

287.  Are  those  subjects  included  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  ? — No. 

288.  Does  your  English  cover  a  certain  proportion  of  literature  ? — Yes. 

289.  Is  that  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  ? — Not  so  far 
as  I  know. 

2^iO.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  You  have  made  a  statement  about  the  kind  of  control  which 
you  would  favour.  I  should  like  to  refresh  my  memory  by  asking  you  if  I  am  correct 
in  assuming  that  you  consider  the  ideal  system  of  control  to  be  a  local  committee 
without  any  control  above  it  ? — Oh  !  no.  (Reading.)  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
find  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  will  stimulate  local  interest  in  education 
by  granting  to  the  locality  a  considerable  voice  in  the  control  of  the  schools,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  country  against  possible  differences  in  system  of 
such  local  bodies  which  might  impair  the  State  system  of  education." 

291.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  what  you  recommend  is  a  local  committee 
for  each  school  with  very  large  powers,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  Director 
of  Education.  That  is  the  ideal  system  ? — I  have  given  two  forms  which  the  central 
power  could  take.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  educationally,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
indifference  in  whose  hands  that  central  power  rests,  provided  it  does  not  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of  any  individual  school  or  group  of  schools. 
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292.  Then  you  told  us  that  your  reason  for  recommending  this  central  governing  >liiin(cf.  of 
body  to  be  in  Pretoria,  for  instance,  rather  than  Johannesburg,  was  that  the  members  •"'^'''''"C'-- 

of  such  governing  body,  if  drawn  from  Johannesburg,  would  probably  all  live  in  one         

locality  ? — That  is  not  a  question  of  the  central  governing  l)ody.     The  question   of  Mr. 

suburbs  arose  on  the  question  of  the  local  governing  body,  whether  you  should  have  •'' •■^•^^"^'"'• 

one  governing  body  for  Johannesburg  or  one  governing  body  for  each  school.     Which-  8  Nov.,  1905. 

ever  you  have,  it  will  be  to  a  certain  extent    under  the  control  of  the   Director  of         

Education.  Q.  292-303. 

293.  Naturally,  if  you  have  a  local  governing  body  situated  in  the  eastern  suburbs, 
the  parents  of  the  children  are  not  likely  to  select  gentlemen  living  in  Parktown.  I 
am  attempting  to  understand  what  kind  of  central  governing  body  it  is  that  you 
recommend,  and  why  you  do  not  favour  a  central  governing  body  resident  in  Johannes- 
burg ? — Because  I  am  perfectly  certain — I  gather  it  from  what  I  can  read  about  other 
countries — that  the  Government  would  never  consent  to  an  absolute  control  on  the 
part  of  anybody  that  vo\i  like  to  recommend,  unless  it  be  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

294.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  Director  of  Education  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute.  Some  other  high  officials  of  the 
(rovernment  are  also  members  of  that  body.  The  late  Director  of  Education  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Education.  Therefore  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  governing 
body  with  its  headquarters  in  Johannesburg,  which  still  has  Government  representatives 
amongst  its  members  ? — There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  its  sitting  in  Johannesburg, 
but  what  I  am  quite  certain  of  is,  that  if  that  is  the  case.  Government  will  have  the 
controlling  vote  on  that  committee  on  certain  questions.  When  1  began  mv  statement 
I  said,  judging  from  what  one  can  read  about  other  colonies. 

29-'3.  You  made  some  objection  as  to  the  members  of  the  committee  being  drawn 
from  one  quarter  of  Johannesburg  I — I  spoke  then  of  the  local  controlling  body, 
not  of  the  central  controlling  body. 

296.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  a  school  situated  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Johan- 
nesburg would  run  any  risk  of  having  members  of  its  body  drawn  from  an  entirely 
different  locality  that  would  control  the  decisions  of  that  body  ? — It  was  rather  a 
question  ats  to  whether  there  should  be  a  local  controlling  body  or  local  controlling 
bodies.  If  you  have  one  local  controlling  body  then  I  maintain  that  one  suburb  only 
would  have  control. 

297.  Supposing  a  school  drew  its  pupils  from  many  different  sections  of  the  town. 
For  instance,  you  have  told  us  just  now  that  many  of  your  pupils  come  from  Ger- 
miston  ;  some,  I  believe,  come  from  the  far  west  ;  surely  it  is  not  undesirable  that 
some  member  of  the  Committee  might  be  resident  at  Germiston  ? — Some  member, 
but  not  the  majority. 

298.  The  gentlemen  sitting  round  me  were  under  the  impression  that  you  feared 
a  governing  body  which  would  represent  some  unfriendl}^  locality  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  anything  of  that  kind.  I  merely  wished  to  imply  that  a  single  govern- 
ing body  for  Johannesburg  schools  would  represent  one  locality,  not  an  unfriendly 
locality. 

299.  An  unsympathetic  locality  ? — I  said  that  even  if  the  control  of  that  body 
were  absolutely  fair  there  would  still  be  a  feeling  in  unrepresented  suburbs  that  it 
was  not  fair. 

300.  With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  committee  immediately  responsible 
for  the  financial  and  other  control  of  your  high  schools,  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
functions  that  you  would  vest  in  that  local  l)ody  would  be  the  settling  of  fees  and 
teachers'  salaries  ? — That  is  a  point  that  I  missed  in  drawing  this  up,  but  I  think  they 
would  certainly  have  to  be  subject  to  some  minimum  regulation. 

301.  I  think  you  used  the  phrase  "healthy  competition"  as  between  different 
schools.  It  is  very  im])ortant,  I  take  it,  that  we  should  avoid  anything  which  might 
become  unhealthy  com])etition,  and  if  it  were  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  to  fix  fees  and  salaries  it  might  result  in  unhealthy  competition.  There  would 
be  a  tendency  to  draw  pupils  away  from  one  school  to  another,  and  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another  ?— I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that.  If  you  look  at 
the  map  of  Johannesburg  that  is  a  practical  impossibility. 

302.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  those  grounds,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  body  with  absolutely  no  local  predisposition  which  would  settle  ques- 
tions of  fees  and  teachers'  salaries  and  text  books  without  any  regard  to  purely  local 
tendency  ?— As  a  teacher  I  have  no  ol)jection  to  your  placing  as  much  power  as  you 
like  in  the  central  body.  My  whole  endeavour  has  been  to  safeguard  the  teacher 
against  a  variety  of  oiganisations. 

303.  And  text  books.?— And  text  books. 
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9liiiiil«s  of  304.  In  a  shifting  population  like  this,  where  a  boy's  parents  may  be  resident 

hvidence.        jjj  Germiston  a  few  months,  and  afterwards  resident  in  Krugersdorp,  it  is  desirable 

that  there  should  be  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  in  text  books  ? — I  have  put  that  down. 

Mr.  30-5.  (<S')>  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.)  I  am  sorry  I  fail  to  understand  the  position  about 

J.H.A.Payuc.    j.j^g  central  board.     I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  preference  of  parents  would  be 

8  Nov.,  1905.  that  it  should  be  in  Pretoria  ? — No.     I  have  not  expressed  the  parents' opinion  on  this 

— ■  question  of  central  control.     I  said  that  parents  would  certainly  show  a  preference 

for  a  local  committee  for  each  school. 

306.  I  understood  you  to  say,  granting  the  local  committee,  that  you  wanted 
another  central  committee,  and  that  if  that  central  committee  were  located  in  Johan- 
nesburg it  would  necessarily  come  from  one  suburb  ? — No.  My  meaning  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  central  body  on  which  Government  has  the  absolute  control — half  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  Chairman  with  a  casting  vote. 

307.  On  what  grounds  do  you  prefer  it  should  be  located  in  Pretoria  ? — I  do 
not  care  where  it  is  located  so  long  as  the  Government  has  half  its  members  and  the 
Chairman.  I  have  not  said  in  my  statement  that  it  should  be  in  Pretoria.  It  was 
a  natural  answer  when  I  said  that  Government  had  control. 

308.  AVhat  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was,  do  you  select  Pretoria  simply  because 
Pretoria  is  the  capital  ? — Merely  because  the  Government  happens  to  be  situated  in 
Pretoria. 

309.  You  would  not  believe  in  the  central  board  being  located  in,  and  to  a  large 
extent  drawn  from,  that  centre  which  represents  the  largest  number  of  schools  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  matters  where  it  sits  provided  the  Government  has  the  control.  In 
my  suggestion  there  was  no  representation  of  Pretoria  on  that  body. 

310.  No  ;  except  that  it  might  necessarily  follow  once  the  board  was  located 
there  ? — Yes,  if  the  Pretoria  schools  came  into  the  scheme. 

311.  With  regard  to  co-education  you  have  given  us  the  votes  of  parents.  Have 
you  any  idea  whether  the  non-contents  represent  the  parents  of  boys  or  of  girls  ? — 
The  29  are  those  who  wish  to  continue  as  we  are.     They  represent  about  half  and  half. 

312.  Opinion  was  fairly  divided  :  the  parents  of  girls  or  bovs  did  not  predominate 
either  way  ? — No.  I  maj'  mention  that  those  parents  almost  invariably  come  from 
some  other  country  where  the  system  has  been  in  vogue. 

313.  On  the  question  that  Mr.  Lance  raised  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  schools  being  merely  social,  I  take  it  that  you  mean  the  distinction 
rests  really  on  the  ground  of  efficiency  rather  than  on  social  grounds.  If,  that  is, 
there  is  a  preference  for  the  continuance  of  your  school  side  by  side  with  a  school 
ostensibly  giving  the  same  education,  that  preference  would  be  grounded  upon  the 
greater  efficiency  in  your  school  (owing  to  the  smaller  classes,  secured  bv  the  pay- 
ment of  fees)  rather  than  on  social  grounds  ? — I  think  you  are  asking  me  to  make 
comparisons  with  rather  near  neighbours,  but  granted  staff  of  absolutely  equal  ability 
and  all  other  conditions  exactly  the  same,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  can  teach 
20  children  better  than  he  can  teach  50. 

314.  Mr.  Lance  said  if  the  Government  schools  carried  a  child  up  to  matricula- 
tion, and  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  near  neighbour  doing  that  ? — Our  preparatorv 
school  is  doing  similar  work  to  that  done  in  the  elementary  schools. 

31.5.  What  size  are  your  classes  ? — They  vary  from  12  in  the  highest  class  to  28 
in  the  preparatory.     In  the  preparatory  school  we  have  3  teachers  for  66  children. 

316.  How  do  the  classes  compare  with  those  in  the  free  elementary  schools  ? — 
The  last  time  I  went  round  an  elementary  school  was  not  a  fair  criterion.  It  was  a  school 
that  has.  I  think,  almost  twice  the  number  that  it  ought  to  have,  with  the  natural 
result  that  there  were  classes  of  a  huge  size.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government 
regulations  lay  down  ;    I  think  40  or  50. 

317.  You  would  contemplate  an  average  in  the  secondary  schools  of  about  20 
to  the  class  ? — Yes. 

318.  ■\\Tiat  capital  expenditure  did  you  reckon  ?— A  minimum  of  £20.000. 

319.  To  provide  for  250  boys  ?— I  think  I  reckoned  300. 

320.  That  is  about  £66  per  head  ?— The  figure  read  out  by  the  Chairman  last 
time  was,  for  England,  a  minimum  of  £25  ;  satisfactory  accommodation,  £45  to  £50. 
If  you  take  my  figure  and  the  difference  in  price  of  building  you  will  find  I  have  taken 
it  on  the  mean. 

321.  As  far  as  we  know  the  contemplated  capital  expenditure  is  £25,000  at  the 
Jeppestown  school  ? — I  do  not  know. 

322.  Say  £.30.000,  that  would  be  providing  for  300  boys  ?— It  would  provide  for 
more. 

323.  It  would  still  be  about  £66.  Then,  as  to  the  payment  of  teachers.  I  make 
out  that  the  salaries  paid  to  15  teachers  at  £500  would  be  £25  per  boy  per  annum  ? — Yes. 
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324.  The  interest  on  capital  expenditure  would  add  another  £5  ? — I  have  not  in-   M'nnles  of 
eluded  any  reckoning  on  capital  expenditure.  Kviilt-nce. 

325.  It  would  be  another  £■)  per  head  ? — Yes.  

326.  What  are  the  other  expenses  ? — The  general  maintenance  expenses  in   a    j  h  a  n 
building  of  that  kind.     You  would  have  to  have  caretakers,  boys  to  look  after  the  '  _'_°^"*" 
place  generally.     In  science  equipment  there  is  a  considerable  annual  expenditure    *  Nov.,  1905. 
on  consumption.     Then  there  are  repairs.                                                                                     324^332 

327.  So  that  you  reckon  there  would  be  £30  without  the  capital  expenditure, 
and  the  interest  on  that  would  bring  it  up  to  £35  per  child,  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned  ? — Yes.  if  you  reckon  the  interest  on  the  capital. 

328.  [Dr.  Ross.)  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  one  central  school  might 
meet  the  needs  of  Johannesburg — a  large  school.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  such  a  school,  and  if  it  would  be  as  efficient  as  having  two  or  three  separate 
schools,  and  if  it  is  desirable  ? — I  think  one  central  school  would  not  be  desirable  for 
very  many  reasons.  First,  because  that  school  would  be  in  the  happy  position  of 
having  no  competition.  It  would  be  a  school  that  should  very  easily  be  able  to  do 
better  work  than  any  other  existing  school  in  the  Transvaal,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  would  necessarily  be  larger  and  necessarily  be  more  efficiently  staffed,  there- 
fore it  would  not  have  to  compete  against  other  schools.  On  the  same  expenditure 
per  head  as  other  schools  would  necessarily  have  to  meet,  it  would  get  a  very  much 
more  efficient  staff,  and  therefore  there  would  not  be  fair  competition.  Secondly,  a 
central  position  cannot  be  considered  as  healthy  as  sites  that  have  been  proposed. 

329.  I  suppose  it  need  not  be  central  but  accessible  ? — To  be  accessible  from 
all  quarters  it  must  be  central,  looking  at  the  tramway  scheme. 

330.  (Sir  J.  P.  Fitzfatrick.)  On  the  question  of  cost  you  said  that  the  pro- 
portion of  cost  per  child  would  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars. 
That  is  obviously  so  for  several  reasons.  Thus  you  have  only  one  outside  and  one  roof 
to  the  building,  and  these  are  very  expensive  parts,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  increase 
accommodation  in  a  building  by  additional  class  rooms  than  to  build  other  schools. 
You  have  just  said  a  central  school  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  unfair  advantage 
because  it  would  draw  greater  numbers  and  therefore  decrease  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  efficiency.  Of  course  these  are  not  disadvantages 
to  the  public.  Did  you  say  that  the  absence  of  competition  might  again  reduce  the 
efficiency  ? — Yes. 

331.  Is  there  anything  similar  to  a  cost  sheet  that  would  give  us  the  cost  per  head 
with  everything  classified — a  comparison  between  the  schools — so  that  we  can  see  what 
the  cost,  we  will  say,  per  headmaster,  assistant  master,  interest  of  capital,  con- 
sumption of  materials,  and  so  on,  is  ? — So  far  as  I  know  nothing  exists. 

The  Chairman  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

The  Witness  :  May  I  add  another  point  ?  I  believe  that  the  evidence  at  home 
now  shows  that  although  efficiency  increases  up  to  a  certain  number  in  the  school, 
it  naturallv  decreases  the  moment  the  school  becomes  unwieldy,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  the  opinion  at  home  at  present  is  that  the  highest  figure  is  500. 

332.  {Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.)  Is  that  because  the  headmaster  otherwise  loses  per- 
sonal touch  ? — Very  largely  ;  and  also  because  the  number  of  specialists  required  for 
500  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  number  required  for  100.  You  must  have  one 
specialist  for  each  subject,  and  then  if  you  get  over  500  he  would  have  too  wide  a  scope 
altogether  to  control  the  actual  work. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  I  should  like  the  witness  to  consider  the  desirability  of  having  a 
preparatorv  school  attached  to  a  high  class  secondary  school.  I  think  he  will  find 
that  the  coniinon  practice  in  really  all  high  class  secondary  schools  at  home  is  to  detach 
preparatory  work  from  the  secondary  schools.  I  think  all  the  large  public  schools 
have  numbers  of  preparatory  schools  working  for  them,  but  in  no  case  that  I  can 
remember  of  a  really  high  class  secondary  school  is  there  a  preparatory  school  part 
and  parcel  of  the  school.  Secondly,  I  should  like  the  witness  to  consider  whether,  if 
it  is  shown  that  there  are  strong  financial  arguments  in  favour  of  one  central  school 
rather  than  a  number  of  scattered  smaller  schools,  it  might  not  be  found  that  there 
would  be  ani])le  scope  for  the  existing  schools  in  the  eastern  suburbs  and  in  the 
northern  suburbs  to  do  the  ])reparatory  work  for  such  a  secondary  school.  1 
believe  it  would  be  found  that  most  of  the  work  at  ^iresent  going  on  in  these 
so-called  secondary  schools  is  little  more  than  work  of  a  prejjaratory  character, 
probably  much  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  I  should  imagine  from  my  casual 
impression  of  the  age  of  the  boys  and  girls  going  to  those  so-called  secondary 
schools  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  work  carried  on  there  is  work  of  a 
preparatory    character.       Whether    that   is   so   or   not   I   think    it    is   a   matter   on 
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Minntes  ol     which  Mr.  Payne  might  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  more  mature  consideration,  whether 

V  dencc.       there  might  not  be  ample  scope  for  two  or  more  high  class  schools  doing  preparatory 

Mr.  work,  that  is  to  say,  prei)aratory  schools  in  connection  with  a  central  secondary  school. 

J.  H.  A.  Paiinf..  jjg.^    ^jy^    Nathan.)  Would  you  include  in  your    estimate    of    annual    expendi- 

8  Nov.,  1905.  ture  the  provision  of  scholarships  ? — No.     That  is  not  an  essential  feature. 

334.  I  have  before  me  the  New  Zealand  Secondary  Schools  Act.  1903.  This  Act 
requires  every  endowed  secondary  school  to  spend  a  certain  proportion  of  its  income 
on  scholarships,  and  furthermore  gives  a  grant  to  every  secondary  school,  endowed 
or  otherwise,  which  provides  for  free  places.  I  want  to  know  whether  j^ou  think 
such  a  system  might  be  desirable  here  ? — I  have  not  given  any  consideration  to  the 
subject  because  that  is  practically  met  by  the  present  system  of  High  School 
Bursaries  granted  by  the  Education  Department.  These  bursaries  are  entirely 
departmental. 

The  Chairman  :  The  central  authority  at  present  bears  the  whole  cost  of  bur- 
saries. 

33-5.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  average  salary  of  the  assistant 
masters,  at  present  the  masters  in  our  high  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Those 
in  the  upper  division  represent  a  considerable  quantum  of  academic  distinction  ;  the 
lower  division  rejjresents  experience  and  professional  training.  The  salaries,  as  you 
know,  of  the  lower  division  are  from  £300  to  £-100  ;  the  upper  are  from  £400  rising  to 
£.500.  I  take  it  when  you  place  the  average  at  £500  you  express  complete  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  system  ? — I  was  asked  whether  that  included  the  headmaster's 
salary. 

336.  If  you  have  one  headmaster  from  £600  to  £800.  and  six  assistants,  the  head- 
master's salary  would  not  account  for  the  lifting  of  the  average  to  that  extent  ? — 
It  would  account  for  some  lift,  and  I  take  it  that  when  we  get  the  larger  schools  we  shall 
have  a  very  different  type  of  work  for  some  of  the  others,  besides  the  heads,  which 
certainly  will  demand  a  higher  salary  than  they  command  at  present,  e.g.,  the  work 
of  the  head  science  master  of  a  large  school  in  Johannesburg. 

337.  For  your  four  lower  forms  do  you  consider  a  salary  of  £300  to  £400  a  year 
completely  adecjuate  ? — I  consider  £400  per  year  inadequate  as  the  ultimate  hope  of 
any  man  possessing  such  qualifications.  I  do  not  necessarily  say  that  the  average  is 
inadequate. 

338.  Of  course  he  has  the  hope  of  promotion.  If  he  is  a  well  qualified  man,  what- 
ever advantages  the  profession  offers  will  be  offered  to  him.  I  should  like  to  know, 
with  respect  to  that,  whether  you  think  £300  to  £400  unsatisfactory  for  the  lower 
forms  in  the  secondary  schools  ? — It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  consider  that 
the  scale  is  certainly  unsatisfactory,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  Cjuite  realise  that  the 
changes  have  not  been  slow  in  that  respect,  and  we  can  look  to  other  changes  in  future. 

If  you  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  me  I  shall  continue  reading.     (Reading.) 

The  titles,  and  even  the  constitution  of  these  controUiug  bodies,  are  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  The  success  of  a  scheme  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  correct  appor- 
tionment of  their  duties.  A  comparison  of  the  systems  in  vogue  in  some  twenty  other 
colonies  shows  considerable  diversity  of  system,  but  there  are  three  duties  which 
are  practically  everywhere  vested  in  the  central  board,  viz.  : — 

Authorisation  of  te.xt  books, 

Prescription  of  course  of  study, 

Certification  and  examination  of  teachers. 
To  these  I  would  add  Clauses  16,  17,  and  20  of  the  Kegulations  in  regard  to  the  Control 
of  certain  Secondary  Schools. 

I  am  well  aware,  gentlemen,  that  exception  will  be  taken  by  some  to  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  teachers  are  in  the  employ  of  local  committees  and  yet  remain  pabUc 
servants.  This  matter  is  nevertheless  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  teaching  profession 
that  it  woukl  be  culpably  weak  not  to  maintain  its  claim  when  steps  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  are  under  consideration. 

I  consider,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  one  of  the  most  important 
professions  of  any  State,  and  possibly  the  most  important  in  a  young  country.  Most 
men  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  their  own  calling,  perhaps  I  have  the 
same,  but  so  long  as  my  convictions  remain  unshaken  on  that  point  I  shall  not  cease  to 
fight  for  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a  whole.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  in  the  modern  race  for  life  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  under 
the  care  of  men  of  more  than  average  ability,  men  who  are  at  once  keen  and  sympathetic, 
men  who  take  a  pride  n  their  profession.  This  end  can  only  be  hoped  for,  if  the  condi- 
tions of  ser\nce  throughout  the  department  are  such  as  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
more  able  boys  and  of  their  parents.  I  do  not  remember  half  a  dozen  cases  of  boys  telhng 
me  that  they  intended  to  become  schoolmasters,  but  how  many  has  one  heard  say  that 
they  intended  to  be  ordained  or  to  take  up  medicine,  law.  engineering,  etc.  ? 
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Having  attracted  the  right  men  we  must  also  keep  them  and  therein  lies  the  weakness  -"'liiiutes  of 
of  my  branch  of  the  profession  in  the  home  countr_v.  Why  is  it  that  the  teaching  p'o-   '■-^'dfee- 

fession  has  in  the  past  been  a  sort  of  dumping  groimd  for  the  surplus  of  other  callings  ?         

Why  is  it  a  stepping  stone  to  the  university  man  too  young  for  ordination  and  a  point  Mr. 

iVappui  for  the  barrister  who  has  not  finished  his  dinners  ;     The  explanation  of  this  un-  J.E.A.  Payne. 

fortunate  state  of  afTairs  is  simple  :   other  professions  are  open  only  to  duly  qualified  men,  

whereas  practically  anyone  may  teach.  ^  Nov.,  iGO.x 

I  trust  this  Commission  will  not  think  these  remarks  irrelevant,  as  the  form  of  control 
decided  upon  must  either  improve  the  status  of  the  teachers  or  be  a  retrograde  step. 

There  is  a  strong  feeUng  amongst  the  teachers  of  this  country  that  they  have  a  very 
just  claim,  not  only  to  be  Government  servants  but  to  be  members  of  the  Civil  Service. 
What  view  the  Government  and  the  public  will  take  on  this  point  we  do  not  yet  know. 
Mr.  Sargant's  objection  to  placing  the  teacher  on  the  Civil  Service  was  that  promotion 
would  go  by  seniority.  Is  that  an  essential  to  every  Civil  Service  scheme  i  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

Mr.  Cornish,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Progress  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal  since  the 
War,"  says  with  reference  to  local  control,  "'  Above  all  it  must  be  provided  that  the  position 
of  the  teacher  himself  shall  be  safeguarded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  acceptable 
to  self-respecting  persons.  This  can  be  secured  by  a  verj-  simple  arrangement  which  will 
result  in  the  teacher  being  practically  a  Civil  Servant  engaged  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  State." 

The  limitations  to  complete  control  mentioned  by  the  Chairman  in  his  opening  address 
when  speaking  in  his  official  capacity  as  Acting  Director  of  Education,  clearly  indicate 
a  desire  on  his  part  to  raise  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  teacher. 

Another  passage  in  that  address  points  to  a  very  wide-reaching  form  of  local  control. 
I  refer  to  the  following  sentence,  "  I  desire  for  all  (jrades  of  education  that  stimulus  which 
is  born  of  local  responsibihty  and  local  control."  In  view  of  this  possible  development 
I  would  suggest  that  this  Commission  take  evidence  on  the  question  of  local  control  from 
some  of  the  masters  of  elementary  schools.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  their  evidence 
would  be  most  useful  to  this  Commission,  and  I  also  think  that  they  should  be  expressly 
invited  to  voice  their  opinion  since  their  careers  may  be  afiected  by  your  decisions.  It 
is  only  by  steadily  improving  the  position  of  teachers  as  a  whole  that  the  standard  of 
teaching  will  be  raised  and  with  it  the  standard  of  attainment  throughout  both  secondary 
and  elemenjary  schools. 

Mr.  Payne  further  submitted  the  following  statement  on  co-education  : — 

Before  giving  an  opinion  on  this  point,  might  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  the  Commission  recommending  the  adoption  of  co-education  as  a  State  system,  or 
whether  they  merely  wish  to  discuss  the  case  of  Jeppe  High  School  '. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  consider  the  introduction  of  the  svstem 
throughout  .Johannesburg,  then  I  would  refer  them  to  the  report  of  the  Moseley  Commission, 
which  enquires  very  closely  into  this  system  as  worked  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  State  system,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  danger.  Under  any  scheme,  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  schools  will  be  less  well  disciphned  than  others  ;  it  is  important  that  this 
Commission  should  weigh  moral  harm  in  such  schools  as  against  the  good  derived  from 
those  imder  firm  management. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  intention  of  Commissioners  to  consider  merely  the  advisa- 
bility of  continuing  Jeppe  High  School  as  a  mixed  school,  then  my  evidence  should  be  of 
greater  importance  as  taking  local  circumstances  and  local  opinion  into  consideration.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  work  under  Mr.  Hope  for  some  considerable  time  at  Jeppe  High 
School  and  for  a  short  period  previously  in  Pretoria,  and  since  his  appointment  to 
Potchefstroom  I  have  been  personally  responsible  for  Jeppe  High  School. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  character,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  the 
system  an  unqualified  success  for  both  boys  and  girls,  provided  the  disciphne  is  good. 
Mr.  Hope,  in  his  able  paper  on  "  Secondary  Education  in  the  Transvaal."  read  before  the 
British  Association,  said,  "  That  this  experiment  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  inherent  defect  but  to  the  purely  extraneous  fact  that  the  outside  public 
did  not  accept  the  idea  and  the  requisite  number  of  boys  was  not  forthLoming."  With 
the  exception  of  the  omission  of  girls  from  the  last  clau.se  I  can  endi)rse  this  explanation 
and  in  support  of  this  addition  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  have  never  been  as 
many  girls  as  boys  in  the  school.  -Mr.  Hope  also  states  that  the  parents  of  girls  were 
uniformly  .satisfied  with  the  system,  but  the  following  figures  will  prove  that  it  was  rather 
Mr.  Hope's  school  than  the  system  on  which  he  worked  that  gave  satisfaction.  Wishing  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  parents  on  this  question  for  my  evidence  before  this  Commission, 
I  sent  out  a  circular,  asking  each  parent  whether  he  would  prefer  one  high  school  for  boys 
and  girls  or  two  separate  high  .'-chools.  Tiiere  voted  in  favour  of  separate  schools  86,  and 
in  favour  of  one  school  29. 

In  support  of  this  overwhelming  majority  I  would  add  that  local  inhabitants  have 
informed  me  that  they  will  not  send  their  children  to  a  mixed  .school.  Further,  it  seems  to 
me,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  the  greatest  po.ssible  mistake  to  establish  one  high 
school  on  a  .system  which  is  unfamihar  to.  and  therefore  unpopular  among  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg.  Parents  who  dislike  the  system  will  not  try  it,  and 
therefore  I  would  urge  this  Commission  either  to  recommend  the  general  adoption  of  co- 
education or  the  establishment  of  two  high  schools  in  the  eastern  suburbs. 
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Evidence. 

The  Chairman  :     In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  I  lay  on  the  table  definitions  of 

16  Nov ,  1905.  denominational  and  undenominational  schools.     I  have  added  a  statement  as  to  what 
aspect  of  the  denominational  question  I  take  to  be  in  order  and  what  not. 

A  denominational  school  may  be  defined  as  a  school  erected  or  acquired  and  maintained 
or  partly  maintained  by  means  of  funds  derived  from  contributions  or  donations  by  the 
members  of  a  particular  church  or  religious  body,  in  which  reUgious  instruction  is  given 
according  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  any  particular  church,  sect,  or  denomination. 

A  pubhc  undenominational  school  may  be  defined  as  a  school  erected  or  acquired 
and  maintained  or  partly  maintained  by  means  of  funds  derived  from  pubhc  revenue, 
in  which  rehgious  instruction  is  not  given  according  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  any 
particular  church,  sect,  or  denomination. 

The  first  definition  is  based  on  principles  laid  dovm  in  Graham's  Manual  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Acts  (page  27),  and  in  the  Endowed  Schools  (England)  Act  of  1869,  section  19  (2). 
The  second  is  substantially  the  negative  of  the  first. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  unde- 
nominational schools  required,  and  the  locahties  where  they  may  most  suitably  be  placed, 
we  shall  be  in  order  in  taking  evidence  concerning  denominational  schools  as  I  have  de- 
fined them,  as  also  concerning  private  venture  schools.  These  do  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  a  section  of  the  population,  and  we  shall,  I  consider,  be  in  order  in  enquiring  how 
many  such  schools  there  are,  how  many  children  they  educate,  and  how  in  any  other  way 
their  existence  affects  the  number  of  midenominational  schools  required.  Of  course  it 
may  be  held  that  they  do  not  affect  the  supply  of  undenominational  schools  at  all.  This 
is  an  extreme  view  which  I  do  not  hold.  I  consider  that  in  deciding  how  many  undenomina 
tional  schools  are  necessary,  and  where  they  may  best  be  placed,  we  must  consider  the  supply 
of  existing  schools  and  take  evidence  thereon. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  are  entitled  under  the  terms  of  reference  to  take  note  of 
existing  schools  in  so  far  as  such  schools  affect  the  question  of  supply,  I  hold  that  we  may 
not  mider  those  terms  consider  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  such  schools,  e.g., 
whether  they  should  be  incorporated  within  the  system  of  state  schools  and  subsidised  from 
state  funds.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  our  enquiry.  It  is  a  closely 
related  subject,  of  course,  but  it  is  expressly  excluded. 

Mr.  Reunert :  I  read  your  definition  very  carefully,  and  it  occurred  to  me  it 
was  possible  to  have  a  denominational  school  which  was  not  supported  by  any  par- 
ticular church,  but  which  still  gave  dogmatic  religious  instruction.  I  have  in  mind  the 
state  schools  of  Germany,  in  all  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  religion  is  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. It  was,  at  all  events,  in  my  time,  and  I  believe  it  is  sti'l,  and  I  should  take 
it  that  those  are  denominational  schools,  because  the  religion  of  the  state  is  taught  there, 
dogmatically  in  fact,  so  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  interpolate  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  definition  the  words  "  or  as  a 
school  "  after  "  religious  body,"  so  that  it  will  read  "  may  be  defined  as  a  school  main- 
tained by  means  of  funds  derived  from  contributions  or  donations  by  the  members  of 
a  particular  church  or  religious  body,  or  as  a  school  in  which  religious  instruction  is 
given,"  etc.  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  schools  of  Prussia,  for  instance,  which  are 
practically  run  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  are  really,  in  other  respects,  in  the  terms  of 
your  definition,  denominational  schools,  but  they  are  not  maintained  by  funds  contri- 
buted by  the  members  of  a  particular  church.  I  remember,  too,  that  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  his  numerous  writings  on  education,  repeatedly  points  to  the  fact  that  aU  the  schools 
of  the  Continent  which  he  inspected  were  denominational  schools  ;  therefore  it  seems 
rather  difficult  to  rule  out  of  the  definition  a  large  section  of  schools  of  that  character . 
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Tlie  Chairman :  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  anv  ditfijilty  in  a-jcepting  that.   Minutes  of 

*  %**  I'  I  dl  <«  tl  O  J4 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  existing  in  this  country.     I  do  not  see  how  it 

can  affect  discussion.     I  am  quite  prepared,  however,  to  accept  your  addition,  "  or         

as  a  school  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given  according  to  the  doctrines  or  forma-  18  Nov.,  1905. 
laries  of    any  particular   church."      I-:   th(>re    anv  oth  t    point    arising  in    this  con- 
nection before  we  pass  on  ? 

Archdeacon  Fursc  :  I  notice  that  you  insert  tin;  word  '"  public  "  before  ""  un- 
denominational "  in  the  second  paragraph.  I  take  it  that  the  one  section  of  your 
definition.  "  as  a  school  erected  or  ac:[uired  aui  mxiutiined  or  partly  maintained 
by  means  of  pubUc  revenue  "  would  refer  to  the  word  "  public,"  but  "  undenomina- 
tional "  means  "  in  which  religious  instruction  is  not  given  according  to  the  doctrines 
or  formularies  of  any  pirticular  church,  sect,  or  denoaiinition."  Would  this  exclude 
schools  where  religious  instruction  was  givaii  ? 

The  Chairmin :  If  that  religious  instruction  ware  aojording  to  the  doctrines  and 
formularies  of  any  pirticular  church. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  When  you  say  "  givea  "  d  >  you  m^an  given  by  the  ordinary 
staff  or  how  given  ? 

The  Chairman:  I  mein  given  by  anybody,  if  it  is  given  on  certain  definite  lines 
prescribed  by  a  particular  church. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  That  is  the  case  in  a  goai  minv  schools  now  at  the  present 
time  according  to  the  Ordinince.  Religious  instruction  is  given  in  schools  to  pupils 
of  that  rehgious  boily. 

The  Chairm'in :  By  members  of  that  body  ?  That  wou'd  not  be  a  public 
undenominational  school  in  the  sense  here  implied. 

Archdeacon  Fume :  My  difficulty  is  this,  that  I  think  at  the  present  time,  as  far 
as  I  know,  those  schools  which  would  be  called  demminitional,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  are  ))erfectly  prepared  to  take  in  pup  Is,  whatever  their  religion,  and  also 
perfectly  prepared  that  those  pupils  shall  not  attend  religious  instruction.  The  re- 
ligious instruction  given  is  only  given  to  those  pupils  who  wish  to  have  it,  and  the  only 
difference  is  that  that  religious  instruction  happens  to  be  settled  by  one  body  of  people, 
whereas  presumably  tlie  religious  instruct  on  which  is  given  in  undenominational 
schools  is  settled  by  another  body  of  people  :  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  so-called 
denominational  schools,  provided  they  are  prepared  to  take  everybody,  and  provided 
they  are  prepared  to  allow  any  pupils  or  parents  of  pupils  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  any  religious  instruction,  are  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  ordinary  public 
schools  of  the  present  time,  which  admit  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances.  My 
point  is  that  I  really  do  not  think  this  is  a  satisfactory  definition. 

The  Chairman :  You  do  not  like  the  inclusion  in  the  second  definition  of  the  word 
"  public  "  and  its  exclusion  in  the  first  definition. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  The  definition  is  not  what  a  public  school  is.  It  is  what  an 
imdenominational  school  is.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  to  accept  this.  Personally  I 
feel  that  the  matter  requires  a  certain  amount  of  further  discussion.  I  do  not  see 
that  this  definition  really  covers  it. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  trust  myself  to  give  a  definition,  but  gave 
you  the  definition  that  is  given  in  the  Elucat  on  .^.cts.  I  notice  that  they  too  as  a  rule 
shirk  the  question.  They  define  a  board  school,  and  then  say  a  voluntary  school  is 
not  a  board  school. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  That  is  the  position  I  maintain  that  we  are  in  with  regard 
to  these  things,  that  these  matters  have  been  discussed  in  public  to  a  very  large  extent, 
but  the  words  used  have  been  used  in  various  meanings,  and  it  seems  to  me  most 
important  wo  should  try  and  arrive  at  some  definite  mjaning  'f  we  are  going  to  use 
these  words. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  not  the  definition  given,  and  is  not  my  expansion  of  its  ap- 
plication such  as  to  include  within  the  .scope  of  the  enquiry  every  private  school  that 
exists  ?     Will  any  school  be  excluded  by  this  definition  ? 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  We  want  to  hear  evidence  on  the  whole  subject,  and  I  do  not 
want  people  to  ])rejudice  the  question,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  it  would  not  preclude 
certain  schools.  If  a  school  is  prepared  to  give  education  and  not  to  interfere  with 
individual  religious  opinions,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  argued  quite  fairly 
that  that  school  is  just  as  much  undenominational  as  any  other  school.  The 
religious  education  it  gives  happens  to  be  according  to  the  tenets  of  one  body  of 
people  :  the  religious  education  which  is  given  in  a  so-called  undenominational 
school  ha])pens  to  be  according  to  the  tenets  of  anoti)er  liody  of  people,  which  may 
be  the  Executive  Council  or  the  Education  Department. 

The  Chairman  :  Representing  the  body  of  the  people,  not  one  section  of  it. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  only  ask  that  the  matter  may  not  be  considered  closed. 
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.lliiiiiles  ol  The  Chairman:  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  that.     All  we  want  is  to  make 

'       *"■        the  definition  cover  and  apply  to  existing  schools.     I  cannot  myself  conceive  any  kind 

of  school  upon  which  we  mi^ht  not  have  evidence  under  these  two  definitions.     That 

16  Nov.,  1905.  being  the  case,  I  think  that  their  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  character  is  not  a  matter 
of  importance. 

Dr.  Ross  :  I  think,  sir,  for  working  purposes  these  definitions  are  quite  sufficient. 
They  seem  to  me  perfectlv  adequate.  The  sreat  distinction  between  a  denominational 
school  and  a  jiublic  luidenominational  school  is  that  the  one  is  maintained  or  supjjcrted 
by  a  particular  denomination  primarily  for  its  own  ends.  Even  when  it  i«  throvni 
open  to  other  pupils  that  is  the  leading  idea.  But  the  leading  idea  in  a  public  un- 
denominational school  is  a  school  that  is  open  to  all  sections  and  has  no  particular  re- 
gard to  any  one  section  of  the  community. 

The  Chairman  :  If  you  are  satisfied  that  we  can  enquire  into  any  existing  schools, 
and  I  think  Archdeacon  Furse  is,  and  that  these  definitions  will  not  rule  out  any  school 
existing  here  in  the  town  of  Johannesburg,  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  ourselves 
further. 

Mr.  Reunert :  They  are  accepted  as  working  definitions,  not  as  definitions  covering 
the  entire  experience  of  the  world  at  large. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr:  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  better  definition  of  the  term 
'■  tmdenominational  "  would  be  simply  a  school  in  which  there  is  no  religious  test 
for  admission. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Or  compulsory  religious  teaching. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :  Or  compvdsory  religious  teaching.  It  struck  me  that  is 
a  more  apt  definition. 

The  Chairman  :  If  you  like  to  give  notice  for  an  improved  form  of  definition  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied. 

Dr.  Ross  :  The  matter  is  surely  clear  enough  for  working  purposes.  Personally 
I  agree  with  you  we  ought  to  get  evidence  from  the  denominational  schools  that  exist. 
We  must  know  what  accommodation  is  really  provided  for  pupils  in  Johannesburg. 
I  think  that  is  really  necessarv. 

Mr.  Lance  :  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  this  as  a  working  definition  ;  I  think  it 
meets  the  case. 

Archdeacon  Furse :  I  for  one  am  not  satisfied  with  the  definition  as  given.  I 
only  ask  that  the  matter  shall  not  be  considered  closed,  so  that  if  it  is  brought  up  later 
we  shall  not  be  ru'ed  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  :  I  shall  certainly  not  rule  the  matter  out  of  order.  I  only  want 
to  know  what  we  can  take  evidence  upon  ;  that  is  all  I  want  to  secure.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  I  framed  the  definitions,  and  I  think  they  allow  us  to  take  evidence 
from  all  existing  schools. 

Miss  Th.^nces  Henrietta  Buckl.ind,  Examined. 

.339.  (Ch'iirmin.)  You  are  headmistress  of  Cleveland  High  School  ? — Yes. 

Miss  Buckland  submitted  the  following  statement  : — 

The  headmasters  of  Johannesburg  College  and  Jeppestown  High  School,  in  their 
evidence  given  before  the  Commission  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  November,  emphasised  the 
fact  of  an  increased  need  for  an  improved  system  of  high  schools  in  Johannesburg.  With 
regard  to  such  a  need  and  the  general  principles  laid  down,  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Crofts  and  Mr.  Payne,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  further  upon  these 
points. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  me  to  urge  the  cause  of  the  higher  education 
of  girls.  The  days  have  gone  by  when  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  familv  was  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance,  while  that  of  the  daughters  was  entirely  neglected.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  providing  our  girls  with  every  educational  facihty,  and  so  fitting 
them  to  fill  honourable  and  useful  positions  in  hfe,  and  to  become,  if  necessarv,  bread 
winners  in  the  family. 

Several  of  my  pupils  have  already  entered  the  teaching  profession,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  still  at  school  intend  doing  so.  AVith  this  end  in  view,  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  makmg  adeciuate  provision  for  their  present  needs,  and 
to  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  their  education  being  conducted  on  the  most  generous 
lines,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  a  career  so  full  of  usefulness  and  power. 

Then  again,  there  are  many  girls  who  are  now  called  upon  to  fill  positions  of  trust 
and  importance,  other  than  those  of  teachers.  Those  who  enter  offices  as  tvpists  and  tele- 
graphists invariably  find  themselves  much  better  equipped  for  their  duties  if  they  have 
had  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  education,  especially  if  they  have  thoroughlv  mastered 
at  least  one  foreign  language. 

I  mention  these  points  to  support  my  plea  for  giving  girls  equal  educational  advantages 
with  boys,  and  this  plea,  gentlemen.  I  lay  before  you  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  you 
will  do  all  in  your  power  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  girls  and  to  promote  their  best 
interests. 


Miss 
,  Buckland. 

Q.  339. 


bfov.,  1905. 
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Present    Buildings.  >|iiiiiie-  ol 

The  property  of  the  present  Cleveland  High  School  consists  of  a  main  building  of  tU  •     '*"  ""^'^" 

bungalow  type,  capable  of  accommodating  Si  pupils  with  comfort.     At  present  there  are  

98  children  working  in  this  building.     In  one  of  the  classrooms,  the  desks  are  too  closely  Miss 

arranged  to  permit  of  a  passage  between.     This  is  unsatisfactory,  both  from  the  point  of    l^-  Buckland. 

view  of  hygiene  and  of  discipline.     In  addition  to  the  main  building,  there  is  an  iron  room 

36  feet  by  24  feet.     This  room  is  lined  with  wood  only,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 

reader  it  at  times  absolutely  imfit  for  the  presence  of  children  of  a  tender  age,  especially 

when  the  brain  is  at  work.     Two  classes,  numbering  respectively  20  and  22,  are  held  in 

this  room  and  are  separated  by  a  curtain  only.     The  strain  on  the  voice,  occasioned  by 

two  teachers  giving  lessons  at  the  same  time,  is  very  great.     During  the  summer  months 

the  heat  of  the  room  causes  me  the  greatest  anxiety.     It  is  necessary  to  make  provision 

for  the  children  getting  out  into  the  fresh  air  a  number  of  times  during  the    morning  and 

also  to  arrange  for  movable  classes.     This  entails  a  great  deal  of    labour  on  the  part  of 

the  teacher,  and  a  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil. 

The  third  building  consists  of  a  small  cottage  which  has  been  converted  into  so-called 
classrooms. 

The  cloak  room  accommodation  is  totally  inadequate.  The  dimensions  of  the  room 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  are  only  10  feet  by  8  feet,  for  the  use  of  98  children. 

The  kindergarten  department  is  situated  in  Smit  Street.  This  is  also  an  iron  build- 
ing, wood-lined,  and  the  young  children,  who  number  between  .30  and  40,  feel  the  extremes 
of  temperature  most  acutely.  I  may  mention  that  every  year  there  is  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  this  department  during  the  hot  months,  and  in  many  cases 
parents  who  have  made  application  for  admission  have  cancelled  the  order  on  hearing 
that  the  building  was  an  iron  one.  I  feel  confident  that  the  numbers  in  the  kindergarten 
would  be  more  than  doubled,  if  a  suitable  building  were  provided.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  kindergarten,  a  daily  visit  is  necessary,  and  I  consider  the 
time  taken  up  in  going  to  and  fro  could  be  more  profitably  employed.  I  find  it  difficult,  too, 
to  e.xercise  a  proper  control  over  these  young  children,  as  I  am  debarred  by  distance  from 
obtaining  that  intimate  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with  each  individual  child,  which 
it  is  so  necessary  that  a  principal  should  have. 

As  an  example  of  the  disadvantages  accruing  from  such  insufficient  buildings,  I  might 
mention  that  in  no  less  than  four  classrooms,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  desks  so  that 
the  light  should  be  thrown  from  the  left.  This  arrangement  is  necessary,  as  the  children 
must  otherwise  be  writing  in  the  shadow  of  their  own  hand,  a  practice  which  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  eyes. 

These  few  remarks  will,  I  think,  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Cleveland  High  School 
has  not  even  the  classroom  accommodation  which  is  absolutely  necessar\^  to  every  high 
school,  whilst  many  other  very  essential  features  of  modern  school  buildings  are  entirely 
lacking,  .\mong  such  essentials  the  following  must  be  reckoned  : — science  rooms,  gym- 
nasium, assemblv  hall,  library,  principal's  room,  assistants'  common  room,  studio,  music 
rooms,  division  room-i,  stationery  and  store  rooms  and  dining  rooms.  The  effect  of  fine 
buildings  upon  the  impressionable  minds  of  children,  as  well  as  their  influence  in  the  mould- 
ing of  character  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  ;  and  the  erection  of  a  building  which 
will  be  worthy  of  the  town  we  live  in,  and  which  will  be  the  pride  and  inspiration  of  those 
who  are  associated  with  it,  and  a  permanent  influence  throughout  their  lives,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 

Site. 

A  plot  of  ground,  consisting  of  a  complete  block  of  eight  stands  in  Smit  Street,  was 
purchased  three  years  ago,  and  pans  were  prepared  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Cleveland  High  School.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  selling  this  valuable  block 
(situated  as  it  is  in  a  central  part  of  the  town  and,  consequently,  of  great  commercial  value), 
as  well  as  the  Leijds  Street  property  which  also  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  of  pur- 
chasing with  the  proceeds  a  plot  of  a  minimum  extent  of  seven  acres  of  level  ground.  I 
mention  below  the  position  I  consider  most  desirable  for  the  new  site. 

The  Smit  Street  site  is  only  large  enough  for  a  building  and  makes  no  provision  for 
games.  As  games  now  form  such  an  important  part  of  school  life,  and  tend  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  to  promote  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  powerful  a  factor  in  the 
forming  of  character,  I  should  hke  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  having  playing  grounds 
attached  to  the  school  building.  At  present  we  labour  under  great  disadvantages  in  this 
respect.  Our  hookey  and  cricket  ground  (the  tenure  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  most  uncertain), 
is  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school.  We  have  no  tennis  courts  of  our 
own  and  are  obliged  to  rent  one  of  the  End  Street  public  courts  and  also  a  private  court 
in  Joubert  Park.     The  supervision  of  the  games  is  thus  rendered  extremely  difticult. 

From  an  analysis  of  my  register  I  find  that  out  of  the  200  pupils  on  the  roll— this 
having  been  the  average  for  the  last  three  years — 

28  come  from   Hospital  Hill, 

27  come  from  Berea  and  Veovillc. 

20  from  come  Hillbrow, 

14  come  from   Braamfontein, 

44  come  from  Doornfontein, 

24  come  from  town,  south  of  the  railway  line  ; 
and  the  remainder  from  the  mines  and  the  outside  districts. 
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As  many  of  my  pupils  have,  during  the  past  year,  moved  northwards,  and  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  northern  suburbs  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  a  plot  of 
ground  be  purchased,  either  on  the  Berea  or  the  western  side  of  Yeoville.  As  the  value 
of  land  is  less  in  these  suburbs,  a  comparatively  reasonable  sum  will  proxdde  a  site 
sufficientlv  large  to  meet  my  recjuirements.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
change  of  site  would  particularly  suit  the  needs  of  the  youngest  children.  The  facihties 
provided  by  the  proposed  new  tram  service  would  amply  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
from  Doornfontein,  the  town,  and  the  outside  districts.  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Payne, 
the  Principal  of  Jeppestowu  High  School,  that  he  should  include  Bertrams  and  Bezuiden- 
houts  in  his  area.     My  numbers  from  these  two  districts  combined  only  total  11. 

'6i0.  (Chairman.)  There  is  one  point  I  wa.it  to  hear  about.  With  rr-gard  to  that 
section  of  your  evidence  referring  to  sites  and  buildings,  do  you  propose  the  sale  of 
both  the  site  and  the  building  now  occupied  and  the  one  that  is  reserved  ? — I  propose 
the  sale  of  the  site  in  reserve  immediately,  and  to  continue  on  the  other  until  we  have 
sufficient  funds  to  go  into  a  new  building. 

341.  You  do  not  condemn  the  present  site  ? — No,  except  in  a  general  way,  on 
account  of  there  not  being  enough  ground. 

342.  One  might  infer  from  your  statement  that  you  consider  that  the  school  and 
the  playing  fields  should  be  adjacent  ? — Yes,  very  emphatically  so. 

343.  Do  you  think  such  a  consideration  sufficiently  important  as  to  demand,  say 
from  seven  to  ten  acres  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  Johannesburg,  where  property  is 
extremely  valuable  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had  in  mind  the  question  of  the  school 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  Johannesburg. 

344.  When  I  say  "  centre  "  I  mean  any  position  w4iere  ground  is  extremely  valu- 
able. Do  you  think  we  ought  to  secure  a  very  valuable  site  of  seven  acres  if  we  could 
get  a  less  valuable  piece  of  ground — for  playing  games  on — at  some  distance  ? — I 
think  it  w^ould  be  better  to  have  the  two  together,  even  in  a  more  remote   suburb. 

34ii.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  funds  at  our  disposal  are  not  very  great, 
accordingly  I  wish  to  enquire  about  the  present  buildings.  How  long  have  you 
taught  in  them  \ — I  have  taught  in  the  main  building  for  ten  years — since  the  year 
of  the  Raid.     They  have  been  added  to  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

340.  On  the  whole,  both  before  and  since  the  extension  of  the  buildings,  the 
school  has  been  very  successful  ? — Do  you  mean  financially  ? 

347.  CTcnerally  it  has  been  an  efficient  school  ? — I  think,  as  regards  staff  and 
numbers,  it  has  been  successful,  but  certainly  not  as  regards  the   building. 

348.  The  building  has  not,  uji  to  the  present,  materially  affected  its  success,  or 
do  you  think  it  has  ? — I  think  it  has.  I  think  with  a  better  building  the  school  would 
certainly  have  increased  in  numbers. 

349.  Do  you  think  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  those  who  were  there  by 
having  the  buildings  as  they  are  ? — Very  decidedly  so. 

350.  If  the  Commission  found  it  was  desirable  to  postpone  the  immediate  erection 
of  a  girls'  school,  not  necessarily  implying  that  they  did  not  think  a  new  building 
desirable,  but  suppose  they  found  that  with  the  funds  at  their  disposal  postponement 
was  inevitable,  do  you  think  you  could  carry  on  for  another  year  in  those  buildings 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  carrv  on  for  another 
year  under  the  same  conditions  as  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  three  years. 

35i.  Could  it  be  done  as  a  matter  (if  public  necessity  ? — I  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
great  necessity  to  have  something  done  almost  immediately,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  rooms  that  I  have  mentioned  as  being  only  wood  and  iron.  It  is  a  matter  of 
very  serious  importance  that  children  should  not  be  in  those  hot  rooms  during  the 
summer,  especially  during  the  time  just  preceding  the  rains.  It  is  more  than  un- 
healthy. I  consider  that  very  serious  harm  is  done  to  the  children  by  being  taught 
in  those  rooms  at  all,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  commit  myself  to  a  statement 
that  we  could  go  on,  even  for  one  summer  more. 

3.52.  The  objection  to  the  wood  and  iron  buildings  is  mainly  that  of  the  tempera- 
ture ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  one.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  .second,  there  are  other  very  .serious 
objections. 

3.o3.  What  are  the  other  objections  I — There  is  only  one  room,  and  two  cla.s.ses 
have  to  be  held  in  that  room. 

3.J4.  I  mean  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  constructed  of  wood  and  iron, 
are  there  other  objections  than  the  extremes  of  temperature  ? — There  are  minor 
objections. 

3.5.").  Is  it  ventilated  ?— It  is  fairly  ••ell  ventilated,  but  it  is  verv  poorlv  lighted.  The 
light  in  both  cases  conies  almost  entirely  from  the  back,  and  it  is  very  poor.  In  the 
case  of  the  second  building,  there  is  on  one  side  a  heavy  curtain  shutting  out  all  chance 
of  getting  any  light  from  the  left,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  desks  in  any  other 
way,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  room. 
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356.  You  have  had  a  successful  school  for  ten  years  in  these  buildings  ? — Xot  in  '♦li""ite»  ol 
the  iron  buildings.     One  of  these  has  been  put  up  since  the  Government  took  the   t'*"'**"*^*- 
school  over.  

The  Chairman  :    With  regard  to  fees,  1  might  say  that  I  have  prepared  a  state-          ^'"^9 
ment  of  the  cost  of  the  various  high  schools  in  Johannesburg  for  the  financial  year     ^"  ^«*'<""'- 
1904-5,  and  also  a  table  showing  how  the  cost  of  stafi  would  vary  with  increased  i6  Nov.,  1906. 
numbers  :    these  are,  1  think,  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  

The  Witness  :    Before  we  go  on.  may  I  mention  that  when  the  school  was  con-  ~  '*' 

ducted  privately,  I  took  a  very  much  smaller  number  of  chiklren  than  I  do  now,  s> 
that  if  any  success  has  been  attributed  to  the  school  it  has  been  partly  due  to  that. 
The  greatest  number  that  I  ever  had  prior  to  the  war  was  117. 

3.")7.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  it  is  overcrowded  now  ? — In  certain  rooms, 
decidedly  so. 

358.  Would  you  state  the  present  fees  ? — Three  guineas  a  term,  or  twelve  guineas 
a  year  throughout  the  school,  except  in  the  matriculation  class,  where  the  fees  are 
five  guineas  a  term,  or  twenty  guineas  a  year. 

35!t.  You  have  not  said  anything  in  your  evidence  about  boarding.  At  present 
you  do  not  have  any  boarders  i — They  are  all  day  pupils. 

3(K).  Have  you  any  views  about  that  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Crofts  and  Mr.  Payne  was  one  which  I  had  in  my  own  mind,  that  there 
should  be  provision  for  a  limited  number  of  boarders.  I  do  not  think  a  large  boarding 
establishment  will  ever  be  a  financial  success  in  Johannesburg,  but  I  think  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  girls  who  wish  to  come  in  from  the  mines,  and  who  are  not 
altogether  prepared  to  pay  the  rather  high  fees  charged  by  private  boarding  schools. 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  lost  two  or  three  pupils  for  this  reason,  rather  valuable 
pupils. 

31)1.  Would  you  suggest  a  principal's  house  with  a  certain  amount  of  accom- 
modation as  meeting  the  need  ? — Yes. 

3()2.  {Dr.  Eo.is.)  I  think  vou  have  a  kindergarten  connected  with  vour  school? — 
Yes. 

363.  Is  that  regarded  as  being  preparatory  for  the  other  school  ? — Yes. 

3(i4.  And  is  it  different  in  its  training  from  the  ordinary  elementary  school  ? — 
It  is  different  in  a  sense.     Its  curriculum  is  preparatory  to  that  of  the  high  school. 

365.  There  are  fees,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

366.  The  difference,  however,  lies  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  fees  are  charged, 
but  also  in  the  education  given  ? — I  think  so. 

367.  Are  the  classes  smaller  than  they  are  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — Yes, 
very  much  smaller,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  say  anything  about  the  elementary  schools. 
I  can  only  state  that  I  know  from  hearsay  that  their  numbers  are  larger. 

36;^.  From  your  statement  I  gather  you  have  two  types  of  pupils.  One  of  them 
is  preparing  for  business  and  commercial  pur])o.ses.  and  the  other  for  educational 
purpo.ses  ? — Yes. 

3()9.  Does  the  same  curriculum  suit  both  types,  or  do  you  require  to  modify  it 
in  different  cases  ? — There  is  a  third  class  that  you  have  not  mentioned,  and  that  is 
the  class  the  average  girl  belongs  to.  the  girl  that  has  not  to  work.  I  mentioned  that 
several  were  preparing  for  the  commercial  life,  but  there  is  a  much  larger  ])ro])ortion 
of  girls  who  are  destined  to  fill  other  posts. 

370.  My  point  was,  do  your  various  types  of  pupils  require  a  different  curri- 
culum ?  Does  the  one  school  answer  both  purposes  ? — .So  far,  I  have  not  found  any 
objection  to  keeping  the  same  scheme  throughout,  because  they  take  up  the  com- 
mercial life  after  they  leave  school.  If  we  e(]uij)  them  in  English  and  com])osition 
and  the  other  subjects  that  they  will  require  in  commercial  life,  that  is  sufficient  foi 
the  time. 

371.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  co-education.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  had  any  experience,  but  I  should  certainly  like  to  know  your  o]>inion 
on  that  subject  i — I  have  had  the  experience  of  a  lifetime.  I  was  educated  entirely 
on  these  lines,  and  I  have  very  decided  views  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  such  a 
system.  I  shall  be  very  })leased  to  answer  any  specific  questions  you  may  ask  me. 
I  have  not  pre])ared  a  full  account  of  my  opinions. 

372.  Do  you  think  the  system  would  conduce  to  the  better  education  of  girls  (— 
Yes,  but  not  of  boys. 

373.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  the  districts  from  which  you  draw  your  jiupils. 
Do  you  not  think  that  one  central  school  for  giils  would  meet  the  needs  of  these  various 
districts  ? — No.     Very  strongly  and  definitely  not. 

374.  There  are  a  few  from  outside  districts,  but  the  majority  come  from  more 
or  less  central  districts.  Hospital  Hill  nml  the  Rcrca  ?— The  site  that  I  ha<l  in  view 
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would  be  better  supplied  from  these  districts,  and  Hospital  Hill  would  not  then  be  a 
remote  district.  If  you  notice,  I  have  only  24  pupils  from  the  town  south  of  the 
railway  line  and  a  large  number  from  Doornfontein. 

375.  [Chairman.)  How  many  Government  high  schools  for  girls  do  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  how  many  of  these 
undenominational  girls'  schools  there  ought  to  be  ? — Yes.  I  think  that,  in  view 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  town,  and  allowing  for  the  needs  of  the  next  few  years,  we 
cannot  do  with  less  than  three  ;  certainly  two  immediately,  and  possibly  a  third. 

376.  Have  you  definite  views  as  to  where  they  should  be  placed  ? — Yes,  I  have 
definite  views  as  to  two  ;  the  third  I  should  like  to  think  about  a  little  more.  I  sug- 
gest Jeppestown  and  the  northern  suburbs,  with  a  third  possibly  a  little  further  west. 

377.  Do  you  think  the  immediate  needs  would  be  met  by  two  ? — So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge.  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  knowing  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  other  suburbs. 

378.  [Br.  Ross.)  If  the  school  were  moved  to  Yeoville,  could  those  who  live  in 
Doornfontein  and  the  twenty-four  south  of  the  railway  attend  the  school  ? — That  is 
rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  think  the  class  of  children  who  come  from 
Doornfontein  could  afford  to  pay  tram  fares  up  to  Yeoville  or  Jeppestown.  I  do 
not  think  that  Doornfontein  is  sufficiently  large  to  form  a  centre  there,  and  a  great 
many  people  from  Doornfontein  are  moving  northward.  I  have  had  to  change  my 
school  addresses  within  the  last  year  very  frequently,  and  they  have  mostly  gone 
from  Doornfontein  northwards. 

379.  [Archdeacon  Furse.)  With  regard  to  the  question  which  has  already  been 
raised  with  regard  to  your  kindergarten,  is  it  a  question  of  class  at  all  with  those  who 
attend  your  kindergarten  rather  than  elementary  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

380.  Is  it  a  question  of  capacity  to  pay  ? — I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer, 
but  I  do  not  think  so. 

381.  It  seems  to  be  rather  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  know  why  it  is  that 
secondary  schools  have  kindergartens  or  elementary  departments,  and  why  the  children 
should  not  go  to  the  ordinary  elementary  school  ? — I  think  that  popular  opinion  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  mostly  because  the  elementary  schools  are 
very  much  larger  ;  in  some  cases,  again,  it  suits  the  requirements  of  families  to  send 
their  children  to  a  school  which  is  nearer,  but  in  some  cases  I  think  the  social  question 
might  come  in,  too. 

382.  I  take  it,  there  are  elementaiy  schools  quite  near  you,  are  there  not  ?^I 
think  not. 

383.  You  think  that  the  main  reason  really  is  that  the  classes  are  larger  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  smaller  in  your  school,  and,  therefore,  the  pupils  get  more 
individual  attention  ? — I  think  that  has  a  very  great  weight  with  a  numljer  of  people, 
but  there  is  another  thing,  and  that  is,  that  these  children  ultimately  intend  to  go 
to  the  high  school,  and,  as  the  same  system  runs  through  both  preparatory  school 
and  high  school  proper,  they  are  better  prepared  to  enter  the  high  school  if  they  have 
gone  through  the  preparatary  school  first. 

384:.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  pay  fees  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  bursaries  from  your  elementary  schools  to  your  high  school  pre- 
paratories, so  that  the  children  could  attend  the  latter  ? — Yes. 

38.5.  You  would  rather  have  them  educated  in  preparatory  schools  attached 
to  a  high  school  than  in  elementary  schools  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  third  reason  and 
that  is  that  it  suits  people  to  send  children  to  the  same  school.  I  have  a  good  many 
cases  where  children  are  sent  to  the  kindergarten  in  charge  of  the  girls  who  are  in  the 
high  school.     It  suits  family  convenience. 

386.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  education  which  has  to  be  given  in  a  high  school 
such  as  yours  should  differentiate  between  the  gills  who  have  to  make  their  own 
living  in  life  and  those  who  are  going  to  be,  well,  ladies  ? — I  do  not  think  so  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  the  former  can  take  up  any  special  line  afterwards.  It  is  very  easy 
for  them  to  qualify  themselves  in  three  oi  six  months.  But  I  maintain  that  the  high 
school  education  which  they  get  will  always  be  valuable  to  them.  I  have  evidence  on 
that  point  from  ladies  who  have  these  establishments  in  town.  They  send  away 
a  good  many  girls  who  have  not,  for  instance,  been  thoroughiv  grounded  in  EngHsh. 

387.  That  of  course  one  would  naturally  expect.  I  want  rather  to  get  at  the 
difference  between  the  education  given  in  the  high  school,  from  quite  small  children 
upwards,  and  that  which  is  given  in  elementary  schools  at  the  present  time  ? — 1  think 
the  Chairman  has  already  laid  down  the  difference. 

388.  Do  you  find  that  the  girls  who  have  to  make  their  own  wav  in  life  leave 
earlier  than  the  girls  who  do  not  have  to  earn  their  own  living  ? — They  leave  earlier 
than  those  who  are  going  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession,  because  as  a  rule  they 
require  extra  training  for  the  latter. 
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389.  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  a  large  boarding  school  would  pav  ? — I  do   >linnles  of 
not  think  so.  "  '  JMdfnee. 

."i'.lO.  Would  a  small  one  pay  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  pay,  but  I  think         

it  would  be  a  very  great  convenience  to  a  certain  class  of  the  public.  Miss 

.391.  You  would  say  it  ought  to  be  provided,  and  the  deficit  ought  to  come  out     ''■  ^"'^*^°"<^- 
of  public  funds  or  some  other  funds  ? — It  ought  to  be  pro\nded.  16  Nov.,  i905. 

392.  Should  it  come  out  of  the  headmistress'  pocket  ? — Not  if  I  am  headmistress.  

393.  You  feel  it  is  really  important  that  we  should  provide  a  boarding  establish-     ^'  ^^^—^i^- 
ment  on  a  small  scale  for  your  high  schools  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

394.  And  meet  the  cost  if  necessary  ? — And  meet  the  cost  if  necessary. 

39.5.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  will  not  pay  ? — The  probabilities  are  that  it 
will  not  pay. 

39fi.  Might  I  ask  youi  objections  to  a  central  school  \ — Are  you  taking  it  foi 
granted  that  I  have  objections  ? 

397.  I  think  vou  said  so  just  now  ? — I  think  in  the  case  of  girls  there  would  be 
a  very  great  objection  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  them  to  any  densely  populated 
part  of  the  town,  and  I  take  it  a  central  school  would  be  located  in  some  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  town.  That  is  a  very  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  parents  who 
have  daughters  going  to  school.  Another  objection  I  have  is  that  playing  grounds 
would  not  be  attached  to  the  main  building.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  school  were 
started  and  moderate  fees  charged,  it  would  be  filled  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  new  population.  I  think  a  large  central  school  with  a  very  moderate  fee 
charged  would  very  likely  soon  be  filled. 

.398.  Parents  would  send  their  children  then  to  a  central  school  ? — Parents  of 
boys  might  favour  the  scheme. 

•''99.  I  am  thinking  of  a  school  for  girls  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  do  not 
think  parents  would  send  the  girls  at  all. 

400.  So  it  would  not  be  filled  ? — Not  by  girls.  Are  you  asking  my  objections 
to  a  central  school  for  girls  ? 

401.  Yes  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not  think  you  could  ever  get  enough  girls 
to  fill  it.  I  do  not  think  as  many  as  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  class  of  girls  that  1  have  would 
go  to  school  in  a  densely  populated  part  of  the  town. 

402.  You  suggest,  I  think,  in  your  statement  that  land  should  be  purchased 
either  on  the  Berea  or  the  western  side  of  Yeoville  ? — Yes. 

403.  Then  you  would  definitely  mean  that  the  school  should  provide  for  the 
northern  suburbs  ? — The  northern  suburbs  immediately,  and  I  have  added  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  trams  would  meet  the  needs  of  others. 

404.  You  would  have  a  school  at  Jeppestown  foi  the  eastern  suburbs  % — Yes. 
40-5.  And  you  suggest  there  .should  probably  be  one  towards  the  west  ? — I  suggested 

that.     I   have   not   considered   that   sufficiently   however,    and    I    have   not   enough 
material  to  go  upon  to  make  a  definite  statement, 

406.  You  are  aware  I  suppose  of  the  fact  that  the  southern  townships  south  of 
the  Reef  are  growing  very  rapidly  ? — Yes,  but  my  idea  was  more  south  and  west 
combined. 

407.  Booysens  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

408.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  the  governing  body  ? — I  had  rather  not  say  any- 
thing on  that  quest  on  to-day.     I  should  like  to  think  it  over. 

409.  {Mr.  Waugh.)  You  have  about  190  pupils  in  your  school  ?— I  have  203. 

410.  Is  your  school  sufficiently  staffed  ? — It  is  at  present. 

411.  How  many  teachers  have  you  ? — I  have  ten,  without  including  myself  or 
the  visiting  teachers. 

412.  That  gives  an  average  of  20  to  a  class  ? — Yes. 

4 1.').  Have  you  any  free  scholars  in  your  schools? — I  have  bursars,  girls  who 
iiavc  passed  the  test  examination.  I  have  three  just  now,  which  is  rather  a  lower 
number  than  usual. 

414.  From  your  statement  you  appear  to  be  lacking  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  well 
equipped  high  school  as  far  as  buildings  are  concerned  ? — Yes,  not  as  regards  staff. 

415.  Do  you  know  of  any  possible  contributors  towards  the  school  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — No,  not  having  any  governing  body  or  anyone  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  school,  I  have  no  medium  of  enquiry  or  communication, 

41''>.  You  are  at  present  under  the  Department  ?— Yes. 

417.  Would  vou  welcome  the  devolution  of  authority  to  a  local  committee  oi 
management  ?~That  I  should  like  to  think  over  before  answering. 

418.  You  have  mentioned  the  Berea  as  a  suitable  site,  have   you  not  ?— Yes. 

419.  Are  you  in  favoui  of  modeiate  fees  in  secondary  schools,  or  would  you  prefer 
that  such  education  should  be  free  ?— I  am  in  favour  of  moderate  fees. 
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Minutes  oJ'  42O.  With  regard  to  co-education,  do  you  think  the  public  in  your  district  would 

*■  be  prepared  to  accept  the  system  ? — No.     I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  con- 

suiting  them  on  their  views,  but  on  general  principles  I  think  not. 

r^  „*^'ff    J  421.  Do  you  consider  the  principle  of  co-education  should    be  carried  out  by 

F.  Buckland.  ■  1  o      mi  •       •       1  1  1  •        .      i  1  •    i        1  1 

masters  alone  ? — ihe  pimcipai  would  require  to  be  a  man  ;    he  might,  however,  have 

16  Nov.,  1905.  women  assistants.     I  would  not  advocate  dual  control. 

422.  Viewed  from  the  classroom,  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  co-education  ? — 
As  I  said  before  I  think  the  advantages  are  all  in  favour  of  the  girls. 

423.  (Mr.  Lance.)  Following  up  the  same  point,  why  is  the  advantage  with  the 
girls  as  against  the  boys  ? — I  consider  girls  of  average  intellect  benefit  greatly  by  the 
instruction  given  by  masters.  I  think  they  get  a  better  balance  of  mind  and  greater 
breadth  of  view  through  contact  with  the  masculine  mind.  Again,  the  average  girl 
is  rather  more  ambitious,  I  take  it.  than  the  average  boy,  and  the  boy  will  very  often 
refuse  to  forego  his  games,  while  the  girl  will  go  home  and  plod  and  work  away  and  so 
get  a  better  position  in  her  class.  That  is  to  the  girl's  advantage,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
very  distinct  loss  to  the  boy.  After  a  time  he  does  not  care  whether  he  loses  his 
position  in  the  class  or  not. 

424.  A  boy  becomes  indifferent  seeing  that  the  girl  beats  him? — I  think  so. 
That  is  mj^  experience  of  the  whole  of  my  school  life. 

425.  {Chairman.)  How  about  a  boys'  school  and  girls'  school  placed  side  by  side, 
or  at  anyrate  on  the  same  site.  If  it  suggested  itself  as  an  economical  arrangement, 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  prepared  to  say.  I 
have  never  had  anv  experience  of  a  school  conducted  on  those  lines,  and  I  should 
like  to  weigh  the  matter  carefully. 

426.  I  wish  vou  would.  I  know  of  instances  in  Wales,  in  the  case  of  secondary 
schools,  where  the  girls'  school  and  the  boys'  school  are  placed  on  the  same  site.  They 
have  their  own  playgrounds  quite  separate  ;  but  they  use  a  common  science  labora- 
tory, have  a  common  science  master,  and  interchange  specialists.  In  one  case  with 
which  I  am  personally  acquainted,  the  lady  principal  happens  to  be  a  first  rate 
mathematician,  and  she  takes  the  mathematics  of  the  upper  form,  boys  a^  well  as 
girls.  The  head  of  the  boys'  department  is  a  first  rate  classic,  and  he  takes  classes 
for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.     I  should  like  you  to  consider  that  point  ? — I  shall  do  so. 

427.  {Mr.  Lance.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  two  or  more  schools  rather 
than  a  central  school.  I  take  it  your  reason  for  suggesting  sites  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  suburbs  is  that  the  schools  may  be  amongst  the  residential  population  ? — Yes. 

428.  You  think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  girls  particularly  it  is  undesirable 
that  they  should  have  to  go  far  from  where  they  live  ? — Yes. 

42ii.  And  those  quarters  you  have  mentioned  are  particularly  the  suburbs  which 
are  thickly  ])opulated.  the  northern  and  eastern  districts.  Do  the  northern  and  the. 
eastern  districts  represent  the  districts  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  which  would 
support  secondary  schools  lives  ?  You  suggest  the  northern  and  the  eastern  suburbs. 
Why  do  you  suggest  those  ? — Because  we  have  proved  the  need  for  schools  in  those 
districts. 

430.  Does  not  that  need  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  population  which  supports 
schools  of  that  class  resides  in  those  districts  ? — To  a  great  extent. 

431.  The  number  which  would  come  to  those  schools  from  outside  districts  would 
be  comparatively  small  ? — I  think  so. 

432.  With  tram  communication,  it  would  be  no  great  hardship  to  those  who 
have  to  come  from  outside  districts  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  would. 

433.  Up  to  what  standard  does  your  kindergarten  school  go  1 — I  am  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  '"  standard."     High  schools  are  all  divided  into  forms. 

The  Chairman  :  Perhaps  if  you  tell  Mr.  Lance  the  average  age  of  the  upper  class 
I  might  suggest  the  standard. 

The  Witness  :  I  think  about  9.  My  high  school  proper  begins  rather  lower 
than  the  other  high  schools,  but  that  is  due  entirely  to  the  building  arrangements.  I 
have  not  a  third  kindergarten  room.  My  present  kindergarten  has  only  two  rooms, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  three  rooms  if  I  brought  my  age  qualification 
up  to  10. 

434.  {Mr.  Lance.)  Of  course  they  go  direct  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school  ;    in  other  words  your  kindergarten  is  a  preparatory  school  ? — Yes. 

435.  And  the  age  at  which  you  make  the  change  is  low  at  present,  but  would  be 
higher  if  you  had  further  accommodation  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  10,  but  at  present  I 
think  it  is  only  about  9. 

436.  I  understand  from  the  answers  that  j-ou  have  alreadv  given  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  a  system  of  preparatory  schools  attached  to  high  schools  ? — Very  strongly 
in  favour  of  it. 
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437.  You  said  you  would  prefer  moderate  fees  rather  than  free  education.  Would   ^liimtt-s  of 
you  tell  us  why  ? — I  think  that  is  a  question  more  for  parents  to  answer  than  for  me.   *''*■"''""■«'• 

438.  Do  you  mean  it  is  simply  a  financial  cjuestion.     Is  there  no  objection  from        

the  educational  point  of  view  to  free  education  ? — I  know  very  little  about  the  primary  *''*» 

schools,  and  I  should  hardly  like  to  say.  '  "      ^-  ^^'^<""t- 

439.  I  am  thinking  of  your  school.     You  have  said  that  you  would   prefer  in  your  lO  Nov  ,  i905. 
school  moderate  fees  rather  than  that  the  education  should  be  free.     WTiat    is  the 
objection  to  the  education  being  free  in  your  school  ? — Do  you  mean  my  own  personal 
objection  ? 

440.  Yes.  What  is  your  view  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  people  always  attach 
more  value  to  what  they  pay  for. 

441.  Is  that  a  sufficient  reason  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  good  reason. 

442.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  Arising  out  of  the  last  question,  if  it  were  contemplated 
to  establish  on  a  free  basis  the  kind  of  education  which  is  given  in  your  school,  there 
would  seem  no  reason  why  such  a  school  as  yours  should  exist  at  all.  It  would  be 
possible,  I  take  it,  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Government  elementary 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17,  the  age  at  which  your  children  leave  you  1 — I  think 
it  would  be  possible,  but  there  would  again  be  the  objection  of  the  very  large  classes. 

443.  But  if  it  were  proposed  to  give  free  education  up  to  the  ages  of  1(5  or  17, 
a  great  reason  for  a  separate  system  of  secondary  schools  would  dissappear  ? — I  think 
it  would,  if  such  a  proposition  were  carried  into  effect. 

444.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  accommodation  and  the  school 
equipment  in  the  newly  built  Government  schools  are  really  very  admirable,  and  if  the 
State  w'ere  going  to  provide  free  education  up  to  the  matriculation  standard  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  that  advanced  education  should  not  be  given  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  great  expense  of  separate  establishments  being  thus  saved  1 — You  would 
have  to  build  a  very  large  number  of  schools  to  provide  for  the  population. 

445.  Undoubtedly  ? — Then  would  the  question  of  economy  come  in  ? 

446.  Mr.  Reunert :  I  should  imagine  so.  That  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  to  get 
statistics.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  get  the  figures  from  the  last  census  return 
referring  to  Johannesburg.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  the  white  and  coloured  population  are  lumped  together, 
so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  from  the  census  figures  to  find  out  how  many  children 
of  a  given  age  are  white  and  how  many  are  coloured.  Generally  speaking,  I  find  in  the 
last  census  there  were  20,000  children  in  Johannesburg  under  the  age  of  16,  and  there- 
fore we  may  assume  something  like  1-5.000  children  are  of  school  going  age. 

The  Chairman  :  12,500  whites  were  the  figures  for  1904. 

The  Witness  :  I  may  mention  that  I  have  all  the  necessary  figures  from  the  muni- 
cipal statistician. 

Mr.  Reunert :  One  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  totals  are  about  equally  divided  between  boys  and  girls,  and  therefore  from  a  general 
educational  point  of  view  the  question  of  a  future  girls'  school  for  Johannesburg  is 
of  equal  importance  with  the  question  of  boys'  schools.  There  are  as  many  girls  to  be 
educated  in  Johannesburg  as  boys.  The  difference  in  21,000  is  only  a  matter  of  300 
more  boys  than  girls.  So  that  from  the  general  educational  point  of  view  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  education  of  boys,  and  I  imagine  perhaps  the 
general  public  have  not  quite  realised  the  significance  that  these  figures  have. 

447.  (To  the  Witness.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  temporary  improvements 
you  think  would  be  possible  so  as  to  make  the  position  of  your  present  school  buildings 
more  bearable  in  the  coming  summer  months  if  it  were  possible  to  do  something  during 
the  long  holidays.  It  is  evident  it  will  not  be  possible  by  the  time  your  school  meets 
again  to  provide  you  with  entirely  new  buildings,  but  you  will  still  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  hot  weather,  and  it  might  be  possible  for  you  to  make  some  suggestion 
which  would  improve  matters  and  also  relieve  overcrowding  and  remedy  the  present 
insanitary  condition  ?— I  have  done  so.  I  have  sent  in  a  scheme  to  the  Education 
Department.     I  sent  it  in  eight  or  nine  months  ago. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  put  the  proposals  of  Miss  Buckland  on  the  table. 

448.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  With  regard  to  fees,  you  said  just  now  you  would  pre- 
fer moderate  fees,  because  if  people  have  to  pay,  they  value  it  more.  Of  course,  that 
would  mean  if  they  paid  more  than  moderate  fees,  they  would  value  it  still  more. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  what  you  mean  by  moderate  fees.  Do  you  mean  that  they 
should  pay  a  certain  amount  .or  the  cost  of  t'neir  education  ?— As  regards  a  moderate 
fee,  I  consider  that  the  present  fee  is  a  very  fair  one.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  great 
many  people  to  pay  that  foe. 

449.  It  is  on  an  average  twelve  guineas  a  year  ? — Yes. 

450.  You  have  had  experience  in  England,  of  course  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
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Klinntes  of  451.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  fee  for  a  school  corresponding  to  yours  is  at  home  ? 

Evidence.        _-j^^^  .    j  ^^^.^  ^^^.  ^-^^  i^^g^  j^jgg 

452.  I  am  asking  what  the  fees  would  be  at  an  ordinary  school  where  a  girl  would 

Miss  get  the  education  that  she  gets  at  your  school.     I  understand  the  fees  charged  at  the 

F.  Buckiand.    pj^g^j^^  f  jjj^g  jn  f]je  scliools  of  this  country  are  considerably  lower  than  the  fees  charged 
16  Nov.,  1905.  in  England,  whereas  the  cost  of  living  is  said  to  be  about  twice  as  much  here  1 — I  have 

.       not  had  any  experience  of  the  cost  of  education  in  England. 

~  '^  ■  453.  Do  you  think  twelve  guineas  is  practically  the  most  that   the  ordinary 

parent  can  pay  1 — I  think  it  is  a  very  good  average  for  the  average  parent. 

454.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  charge  a  regular  fee  of  a  higher  amount,  and  to 
increase  opportunities  for  bursaries  ? — The  opportunities  for  bursaries  are  very 
good  now. 

455.  The  point  is,  the  parents  are  not  paying  for  the  education  of  their  children  ? 
— Not  in  school  fees,  but  they  are  in  taxes,  are  they  not  ? 

456.  Yes  ;  I  think  it  does  come  out  of  somebody's  pocket,  but  do  you  think  it 
is  a  right  principle  that  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  fees  should  have  them  paid 
by  somebody  else  ? — I  think  we  should  all  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

457.  To  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor  ? — The  rich  generally  send  their  children 
to  private  schools.     I  am  speaking  of  the  middle  class  child. 

458.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  private  schools  in  Johannesburg  charge  a  much 
higher  fee  than  Government  schools  ? — I  believe  so.  I  am  not  prepared  to  sa}'  defi- 
nitely. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  put  on  the  table  a  statement  of  the  fees  charged  in  similar 
schools  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  other  towns,  so  that  we  may  have  sufficient  data 
for  our  guidance. 

The  Reverend  William  Esdaile  Cattley  Claeke,  Examined. 

Rev.  450.  {Chairman.)  You  are    Superintendent    of    Native    Education,     and    were 

W.  E.  C.  Clarke,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Cape  Colony  ? — Yes. 
Q_  459  Mr.  Clarke  submitted  the  following  statement : — 

Although  the  term  "secondary  education"  has  to  most  people  a  very  loose  signifi- 
cation, representing  what  comes  between  elementary  and  higher  or  University  education 
it  may,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  this  Commissiou,  be  taken  to  cover  that  kind  of 
education  that  is  to  be  provided  for — 

(a)  Puisils  for  whom  a  course  of  education  leading  up  to  the  age  of  17  is  designed 
from  the  outset,  and  whose  instruction  from  the  age  of  10  would  take  a  some- 
what different  course  from  that  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools ;  and 

(6)  Pupils  leaving  the  elementary  schools  and  desiring  to  procaed  to  a  grade  beyond. 

The  fact  of  elementary  education  being  free  up  to  a  certain  point,  would  tend  to 
make  the  proportion  in  the  latter  class  greater,  as  many  parents  would  allow  their  children 
to  receive  the  earher  part  of  their  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  who  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  send  them  to  some  form  of  preparatory  or  secondary  school. 

In  considering  what  provision  must  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  comnumity  such 
as  Johannesburg,  various  questions  suggest  themselves  : — 

(«'.)  What  is  to  be  the  hmit  of  the  free  element  ry  education  provided  in  the 
Government  schools  ;  is  it  to  stop  at  Standard  IV  or  Standard  V  ? 

(ii.)  What  different  types  of  schools  will  have  to  be  pro^nded  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  prevent  xmnecessary  expenditure  of 
money  and  effort  ? 

(Hi.)  What  is  to  be  the  amount  of  the  capitation  grant  provided  by  Government,  and 
is  it  to  be  the  same  for  all  types  of  secondary'  school  I 

Involved  in  this  question  is  the  ability  of  parents  to  meet  in  the  form  of  fees  the 
balance  of  expenditure  neeessary. 

(iv.)  Is  Johannesburg  a  suitable  centre  for  the  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  to  what  extent  is  it  likelv  to  retain  the  pupils  within  itself  for  whom  such 
secondary  education  is  desired  '. 

(v.)  How  far  is  Johannesburg  hkely  to  attract  pupils  from  outside  to  its  secondary 
schools,  and,  involved  in  this,  to  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  provide  boarding 
accommodation  ? 

(vi.)  To  what  extent  can  bursaries  be  provided  to  enable  deserving  pupils  from 
elementary  or  other  schools  to  continue  their  education  at  a  higher  stage  ? 

(vii.)  What  proportion  of  the  total  white  population,  or  what  percentage  of  the 
total  niunber  of  children  attending  school,  is  to  be  found  in  secondary  or  high  schools 
iu  an  average  town   in  England,  and  in  a  parallel  community  in  South  Africa  ? 

(via.)  Is  co-education  practicable  or  desirable  ? 

I  would  answer  these  questions  in  order  as  follows  : — 

(».)  It  is  probably  desirable  to  hmit  the  provision  for  free  education  in  the  elementary 
schools  to  Standard  I\'.  or  V.,  because  : — 

(o.)  Whatever  the  responsibility  of  the  State  in  the  matter,  the  resources  of  the  country 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  bear  more  at  present. 
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(6.)  At  iliiil   aUige  promising  pupils  Lunuiiuing  at  school  can  prucced  lu  a  high  school  Minntes  of 
with    considerable    prospect    of   adapting  themselves  readily  to  a  matriculation    *-''''*lence. 

certificate,  or  can  continue  their  eduiatiou  at  a  somewhat  different  type  of  school         

corresponding  rather  to  the  higher  grade  board  schools  in  England.  Rev. 

(»'.)  The  previsus  answer  has  suggested  two  types  of  schools  to  continue  the  educa-  W.E.C.  Clarke. 
tion  required  beyond  the  strictly  elementary  stage  : — 

(a.)  The  continuation  or  higher  grade  school  where  the  course  of  instruction  would  '' 

have  a  strictl}-  practical  aim,  commercial  and  scientific  subjects  holding  a   pro- 
minent place  and  the  whole  course  being  designed  for  pupils  expected  to  go  out 
into    the   world   at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  for  whose  further  instruction  provision 
would  be  contemplated    in    such  evening  classes  as  the  Technical  Institute  now 
provides. 
(6.)  The  high  school,  with    a    curriculum  directed  mainly  to  a  matriculation  or  corre- 
sponding   certificate,  and  constructed  to  take  pupils  from  the  age  of  10  to  17,  the 
pupils  passing    from    the  elementary   school  entering  probably  Form  III.  of  the 
high  school.     In  high  schools  account  must  always  be  taken  of  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  at  the  lowest  stages  who  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  doing  anything  but 
elementary  work,  and  whose  presence  in  such  schools  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
parents  to  secure  some  class  distinction  through  the  payment  of  fees. 
(Hi.)  The    capitation    grant    provided    by    the    Government    for    secondary  schools 
should    be    not    less    than    the    average    cost    per    head    in  the    free  elementary  schools, 
rent  and  other  charges  being  included.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  local  contribution  can 
be  expected  other  than  the  fees  to  cover  the  balance  of  the  necessary  current  expenditure. 
The  fee  need  not  be  so  high  in  the  higher  grade  school  as  in  the  high  school,  but  in  both  the 
necessity  for  adapting  the  fee  to  the  ca.se  of  the  less  well-to-do  parent  might  be  materially 
modified  by  an  extensive  system  of  bursaries  to  deserving  pupils,  the  holding  of  which  need 
not  be  encumbered  or  made  difficult  by  a  plea  of  poverty. 

(iv.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  many  parents  Johannesburg  is  regarded  as  in  some 
respects  not  a  desirable  centre  for  secondary  education.  Tliis  fact  is  proved  by  the 
extent  to  which  parents  possessed  of  sufficient  means  face  some  sacrifice  to  send  their 
boys  and  girls  to  what  they  regard  as  a  more  suitable  centre,  generally  in  Cape  Colony  or 
in  Natal,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proportion  thus  sent  away  would  be  seriously 
affected  however  adequate  provision  for  secondary  instruction  were  to  be  offered  in 
Johannesburg  itself. 

(v.)  It  seems  unlikely  that  Johannesburg  would  attract  pupils  from  outside  districts, 
hence  the  expense  of  boarding  arrangements  on  a  scale  extensive  enough  to  produce  a 
profit  would  not  be  justified,  and  need  not  be  contemplated. 

(vi.)  The  bur.saries  already  provided  by  Government  tend  to  remove  the 
objection  to  a  fairly  high  fee  that  might  appear  prohibitive  to  the  less  wealthy, 
while  within  the  reach  of  the  well-to-do  parent.  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  Witwiitersrand  Council  of  Education,  by  their  form  of  assigning  a  great  part  of  the 
capital  sum  at  their  disposal,  have  thereby  lost  the  opportunity  of  lending  direct  assistance 
by  means  of  such  bursaries,  in  carrying  on  the  education  of  that  class  of  the  community 
which  the  funds  were  originally  designed  to  benefit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means 
may  yet  be  found  of  supplementing  the  Government  .system  of  bursaries,  so  as  to  bring 
Johannesl)\irg  nearer  the  standard  of  such  a  town  as  Bradford  in  the  excellence  of  its  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  the  higher  stages  of  education  within  the  reach  of  every  section  of  the 
community. 

{vii.)  In  a  town  like  Newcastle,  the  enrolment  m  secondary  schools  is  2,730,  about 
12 '6  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  approximately  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
attending  school.  In  Capetown  and  suburbs  the  number  in  high  schools  is  about  2,700,  or 
24  '5  per  thousand  of  the  white  population,  or  23  •')  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  attending 
school.  The  circumstances  of  Johannesburg  might  justify  the  reduction  of  the  white 
population  of  84,000  to  70,000  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  and  on  this  an  estimate  might  be 
formed  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  provided  lor  would,  if  not  at  once,  at  any  rate  before 
long,  approximate  to  1,600  or  1,700. 

{viii.)  Co-education  does  not  find  favour  in  South  Africa  in  the  higher  grade  of  educa- 
tion, and  this  view  is  generally  confirmed  by  the  weight  of  experience. 

In  dealing  with  the  specific  points  of  enquiry  presented  to  the  Commission,  I  should 
prefer  taking  the  last  first,  viz..  that  dealing  with  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body  for  such  schools,  as  upon  that  appears  to  me  to  depend  the  prospect  of  a  satisfac- 
tory decision  being  arrived  at  regarding  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  schools  and 
capital  provision  in  the  form  of  sites  and  money  endowments.  The  system  of  an  independent 
board  or  committee  for  each  school  is  to  be  deprecated  as  likely  in  the  meantime  to  con- 
centrate effort  and  influence  unduly  on  the  development  of  certain  schools,  possibly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  interests  of  some  part  of  the  area  or  some  section  of  the  community, 
to  absorb  whatever  capital  provision  is  now  available,  and  thereby  to  render  more 
difficult  in  the  future  the  initiation  of  new  schools.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  establish- 
ment of  one  general  board  is  essential  to  secure  the  suitable  distribution  of  schools  over 
the  area  in  question,  adequate  recognition  of  the  claims  of  every  cla.ss  of  the  community, 
and  adaptation  and  correlation  of  school  provision  to  meet  the  development  of  the  town. 
In  such  a  board  should  be  vested  .nil  property  and  endowment  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
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Miiiiile!<  of     benefit  of  the  educational  obiects  in  view.     It  would  be  desirable  that  legislation  should 
hvidciice.        secure  that  in  future  in  every  new  township  an  adequate  and  suitable  extent  of  ground 

should  be  reserved  for  educational  purposes.     A  representative  general  board  would  also 

Rev.  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  administer  voluntary  gifts  of  land  or  money  endowment  in  a 

W.  E.  C.  Clarke,  public -spirited  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  their  tending  to  promote  any  private 

interests.     The  question  as  to  whether  such  a  board  shoxdd  be  wholly  elective  or    what 

^'■'         ■  proportion  the  representatives  of  parents  or  ratepayers  should  bear  to  nominated  members 
Q.  460— 469.    should  not  create  much  practical  difficulty,  but  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  board  should  be  such  that  its  powers  might  be  extended,  or  might  be  trans- 
ferred, in  the  event  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  school  boards  being  ultimately  developed 
for  the  whole  country. 

460.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  confuie  myself  to  one  or  two  general  c|uestions 
which  are  rather  vital  and  important.  I  see  you  definitely  advise  two  types  of  schools 
beyond  the  primary.  One  you  call  the  high  school,  and  the  other  the  higher  grade 
elementary  school  ? — That  is  so. 

461.  I  see  the  high  school  carries  pupils  from  10  to  17,  while  the  higher  grade 
achool  loses  its  children  at  16  or  17.  Your  proposal  would  mean  two  parallel 
schools  right  up  to  17  ? — I  have  taken  into  account  the  present  condition  of  educa- 
tion here,  or  what  I  presume  to  be  the  present  condition  of  education,  as  compared 
with  England.  In  England  the  higher  grade  school  would.  I  should  sa}-,  begin  about 
the  age  of  12,  and  would  be  arranged  for  a  course  lasting  about  three  years.    It  would 

herefore  end  about  the  age  of  15,  but  I  thought  that  under  the  present  conditions 
12  was  probably  too  early  an  age  to  mention,  and  that  13  would  probably 
be  nearer  the  mark  in  Johannesburg,  and  that,  therefore,  three  years  added  to  that 
would  run  the  age  up  to  about  16  instead  of  15.  Similarly  in  the  high  school,  where 
the  course  would  probably  be  arranged  over  a  period  of  four  years  from  12  onwards, 
it  ought  normally  to  end  about  16,  but  under  present  condition  I  should  think  about  17. 

462.  Even  normally,  there  would  be  considerable  overlapping,  not  only  the  over- 
lapping to  which  you  have  heard  Commissioners  refer  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
school  where  the  preparatory  and  kindergarten  are  in  one  case  free  and  in  another 
case  fee-paying,  but  there  would  also  be  still  further  overlapping  at  about  the  years 
12  to  15  ? — That  is  quite  true,  they  would  be  to  ;;  certain  extent  parallel  schools, 
and  unless  the  total  numbers  were  sufficient  to  justify  this,  it  would  not  be 
advisable. 

463.  Is  not  the  higher  grade  school  a  growth  which  is  the  result  of  the  existence 
of  a  very  large  number  of  what  we  might  call  the  working  class  population  in  large 
cities,  who  wish  to  give  their  children  an  education  lasting  a  little  longer  than  the 
ordinary  primary  school  education,  but  who  are  not  able  to  keep  them  long  enough 
to  give  them  a  really  secondary  education  ?  Would  you  say  that  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  ? — I  think  so. 

464.  Do  you  think  we  have  a  corresponding  class  in  this  country  who  could  not 
keep  their  children  at  school  until  17  or  18  ? — I  think  we  have,  but  it  would  probably 
not  be  so  large  a  proportion  as  in  England,  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  this  country  comes  from  the  coloured  and  native  population. 

465.  The  white  population  we  are  dealing  with  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  able  to  keep  their  children  at  school  for  the  secondary  school  period.  I  am  asking 
the  question  because  I  know  your  experience  of  South  Africa  is  pretty  considerable  ? 
— By  "  keep  them  "    you  mean  be  able  to  pay  their  fees. 

466.  Or  even  keep  them  there  not  earning  wages  during  that  period  if  they  were 
bursars  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  certain  proportion,  but  not  so  large  as  at  home. 

467.  My  own  view  of  the  proportion  that  we  should  not  provide  for  in  our 
secondary  schools  is  this,  that  they  represent  a  class  for  whom  we  ought  to  provide 
industrial  or  trade  education  ? — What  I  meant  by  a  higher  grade  school  was  a  school 
which,  while  carrying  on  ordinary  education,  would  also  have  a  definite  practical 
aim,  including  instruction  in  wood-work  or  possibly  iron-work,  with  some  elementary 
instruction  in  mechanics  intended  to  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  their  future 
in  life. 

4()8.  Suppose  we  could  collect  from  the  elementary  schools  in  Johannesburg 
the  few  boys  that  there  are  over  the  standard  age  and  jmt  them  in  a  trade  or  industrial 
school,  do  you  think  that  would  meet  the  case  ? — 1  think  there  would  be  an  objection 
to  the  name  "  industrial "  school.  I  think  it  savours  rather  of  a  work  of  rescue,  as 
it  were. 

46i).  I  was  postulating  at  the  same  time  that  the  great  majority  who  want  higher 
education  would  go  to  the  secondary  school  ;  the  residuum  might  be  dealt  with  by 
this  kind  of  what  I  shall  call  technical  school,  rather  than  by  another  kind  of  higher 
school  ? — If  it  was  a  junior  technical  school,  I  should  not  object  to  the  scheme.  That 
is  practically  my  own  proposal. 
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470.  Then  it  would  not  be  open  to  the  objection  of  two  parallel  curricula.     You  Minnfes  of 
would  not  have  the  higher  elementary  schools  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as    the  '''*'''*'*'"^*- 
secondary  schools  would  do  ? — No.     They  would  only  overlap  to  a  certain  extent.        

471.  And  to  a  less  extent,  if  you  made  them  iunior  technical  schools? — Y'es,  ^'^^■ 
probably.                                                                                                                                                        ^    U  .  E.  C.  Clarke. 

472.  Further  on  in  your  statement  you  refer  to  certain  pupils  in  preparatory  ^^  N"'-'  ^^'*5- 
departments,  of  whom  you  say,    "  Their  presence  in  such  schools  is  due  to  the  desire    q  47i^Z483. 
of  the  parents  to  secure  some  class  distinction  through  the  payment  of  fees."     Do 

you  think  these  schools  should  be  self-supporting  ? — Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  compel  parents  to  seek  elementary  education  entirely  in  the 
elementary  schools,  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  what  they  consider  would  be  the 
advantages,  say,  of  smaller  classes   to  begin  with. 

1:73.  Would  you  consider  that  the  State  ought  to  contribute  a  capitation  grant 
based  on  the  cost  of  elementary  schools,  to  such  schools  as  these,  or  that  they  ought 
to  be  supported  entirely  by  fees  ? — I  think  that  the  State  ought  certainly  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  expense. 

474.  Assuming  that  the  supply  is  not  too  great,  that  the  schools  do  not  overlap, 
that  the  school  accommodation  for  any  district  is  not  over-developed  by  the  existence 
of  any  preparatory  department  of  this  kind,  do  you  think  they  have  as  much  right 
to  a  grant  as  the  other  ? — I  think  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  section  of  the  people  holding  that  view,  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  neglected. 

47.5.  Then,  in  your  view,  every  parent  within  the  State  has  the  right,  whether  he 
likes  to  pay  a  fee  or  not,  to  a  grant-in-aid  for  his  child  ? — Provided  the  views  that  he 
holds  are  not  in  direct  aggressive  conflict  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity ;  so  long  as  what  he  desires  can  be  fitted  into  the  general  scheme. 

476.  The  only  question  of  its  not  fitting  in,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  be  the  clash- 
ing occasioned  by  one  school  existing  where  it  was  not  required.  If  the  two  were  needed, 
it  would  be  your  view  that  the  parent  in  what  you  call  the  class  school  should  have 
a  contribution  as  well  as  the  parent  in  the  free  school  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  favour  this  arrangement  everywhei-e.  I  simply  state  the  demand  for  it  as  a 
fact  that  1  think  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  If  the  numbers  were  not  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  second  s^:hoo],  I  can  quite  see  that  the  Education 
Department  might  decline  to  allow  a  grant  for  it. 

477.  It  is  a  very  important  point  and  I  know  members  of  the  Commission  are 
very  interested  in  it  and  that  is  why  I  press  it.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  views 
of  all  who  have  had  experience  in  this  country  as  to  whether  they  think  these 
preparatory  departments  should  or  should  not  receive  public  aid  ? — I  think  there  is 
generally  recognised  to  be  an  advantage  in  having  a  preparatory  department  leading 
up  to  a  higli  school,  the  head  of  the  latter  having  a  certain  amount  of  control  over 
its  direction. 

478.  If  parents  desire  to  send  their  children  to  a  preparatory  school,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  fees,  we  shall  always  find  such  schools  in  existence.  But  should 
Government  contribute  to  the  cost  ? — I  think  so,  if  the  numbers  are  sufficiently  great. 

479.  If  there  is  no  over-provision  of  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  supported  ? — Yes  ;  provided  there  is  no  clashing. 

480.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  say,  "  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  local  con- 
tribution can  be  expected,  other  than  the  fees,  to  cover  the  balance  of  the  necessary 
current  expenditure."  Are  you  entirely  opposed  to  rate  aid  I — No,  only  under  present 
conditions. 

481.  Supposing  there  were  a  new  Ordinance,  under  which  powers  were  given  to 
local  authorities,  would  you  favour  the  contribution  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rates 
to  secondary  schools  ? — I  should  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
see  at  present  to  whom  any  contribution  could  be  paid  except  to  some  l;oard,  and  so 
far  there  is  non-  in  existence.  Any  property  given  nmst  be  vested  in  some  way. 
Fees,  of  course,  would  meet  current  expenditure. 

482.  I  should  like  your  views  on  the  general  question  of  local  contribution.  Do 
you  think  the  application  of  the  rates  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ?— There  is  one  diffi- 
culty one  foresees  and  that  is,  that  direct  taxation  in  this  country  is  unfamiliar  and 
is  certainly  not  popular.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  direct  payment  of  fees  would  not 
be  more  acceptable  t  >  the  ordinary  parent  than  the  imposition  of  a  rate. 

48:1  That  is  to  say.  to  meet  any  deficit  which  would  exist  after  the  Government 
capitation  grant  had  been  paid,  you  would  raise  the  fees  rather  than  have  a  rate  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  received  with  more  favom-.  Personally  I  would  rather  see  a 
rate  imposed. 
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Minutes  of  434.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  present  system  of  meeting  the  deficit  entirely 

ence.       as  we  do  now,  so  that  thj  income  is  merely  grant  and  fees  ? — It  is  to  a  certain  extent 
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indefinite  at  present.     I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  more  definite   understanding  as  to 
Kev.         the  amount  of  the  Government  grant. 

'_'  '         485.  Have  you  any  views  about  that  ? — I  have  indicated  here  that  I  think  it 

16  Nov.,  I'.ios.  ought    to  be  at  any  rate  not  less  than  the  amount  that  is  required  for  elementary 
education. 

48<3.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  enough  ? — I  hav^e  had  in  view,  of  course,  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  resources  of  the  country  would  go.  There  seems  to  be 
a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  spending  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  money 
on  education. 

487.  Our  present  cost  of  elementary  education  you  may  put  in  round  figures 
at  £8.  Would  you  favour  a  capitation  grant  up  to  the  maximum  of,  I  suggest  £10, 
for  pupils  who  were  really  receiving  secondary  education,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  certain 
section  of  the  school  ? — I  would  rather  see  it  more  nearl}^  approximate  to  one  half  the 
expense. 

488.  You  would  place  the  financial  contribution  on  a  different  basis  1 — I  would 
rather  see  it  approach  if  possible  to  the  pound  for  pound  principle  in  the  higher 
stages. 

489.  Then  if.  as  Mr.  Payne  suggested,  we  take  £30  as  the  gross  cost,  and  we 
take  Miss  Buckland's  idea  of  an  average  fee  of  £12  or  even  £15,  then  the  contribution 
from  Government  would  amount  to  about  £12  or  £15  on  the  pound  for  pound  prin- 
ciple ? — Would  that  take  into  account  the  granting  of  bursaries  ? 

490.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  granting  of  bursaries  would  alter  the  financial 
aspect  of  it,  because  the  bursary  would  represent  the  fees,  therefore  the  other  pound 
would  have  to  be  provided  by  Government,  so  that  the  addition  of  bursars  would  not 
lessen  the  cost  per  child  I — It  would  rather  tend  to  increase  the  Government  con- 
tribution. 

491.  It  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  have  an  expression  of  view  as  to  what  the 
Government  capitation  grant  should  be,  at  any  rate  as  regards  its  upper  Umit.  Even 
if  we  work  on  a  deficit  and  make  the  grant  dependent  on  an  estimated  deficit  for  the 
year,  we  should  still  want  an  upper  figure  to  which  we  should  go  ? — I  should  be 
incHned  to  apportion  the  grant  on  a  sliding  scale,  going  by  the  question  of  age.  If 
Government  were  prepared  to  allow  a  certain  amount  to  children  in  elementary 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  14,  it  ought  equally  to  allow  that  amount  in  the  case  of 
secondary  schools,  say  £8,  but  beyond  a  certain  stage  a  number  of  children  would 
be  drafted  on  from  the  elementary  schools  holding  bursaries  or  scholarships,  and  in 
such  deserving  cases  I  think  an  extra  payment  by  the  State  would  be  justified 

492.  Only  to  those  who  are  transferred  from  the  elementary  school  ? — And  in 
the  case  of  other  pupils  who  are  above  that  age,  who  desire  to  continue  their  education, 
I  think  an  extra  grant  by  the  State  would  be  justified. 

493.  You  do  not  care  to  suggest  its  amount  ? — Except  that  I  think  it  ought 
to  approximate  if  possible  to  half  the  cost. 

494.  When  you  write,  "  In  Capetown  and  suburbs,  the  number  in  fiigh  schools 
is  about  2,700,"  to  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools  that  you  mention  at  the  beginning 
of  your  paper  would  you  consider  that  these  high  schools  in  Cape  Colony  approximate  ■? 
Are  they  more  like  the  higher  elementary  school  or  the  pure  secondary  school  ? 
— I  think  they  would  be  more  like  the  pure  secondary  school.  They  have  been  recently 
marked  off  from  the  ordinary  first  class  school,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  leading  up 
to  the  matriculation  standard,  bringing  up  a  fairly  large  number  of  pupils  to  the 
matriculation  standard. 

495.  They  have  been  marked  off  from  the  first  class  schools  ? — Yes. 

496.  High  schools  represent  a  different  group  ? — They  represent  a  higher  grade 
of  the  first  class  schools. 

497.  Then  in  the  same  paragraph,  at  the  end,  you  estimate  the  number  of  children 
who  are  likely  to  require  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg  at  1,600  or  1,700. 
Is  that  the  total  number  who  require  secondary  education  in  schools  of  every  kind  ? 
— The  total  number  requiring  education  in  high  schools. 

498.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  suggesting  how  many  of  them  we  should  have 
to  make  provision  for  I — ^I  have  tried  to  ascertain  how  many  are  provided  for  in  private 
schools  at  present,  and  I  find  somewhere  about  500  or  600. 

499.  In  Johannesburg  ? — Yes,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  the  figures. 

500.  You  suggest  1,000  as  the  figure  for  which  we  should  have  to  make  provision 
for?— I  should  think  at  least  1,000. 
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oOl.  You  have  apparently  based  youi'  estimate  on  the  existing  state  of  things  Minnies  of 
in  Capetown,  considering  the  two  towns  fairly  parallel.     You  have  taken  the  number  ^'^'•••'"**- 

per  thousand  at  Capetown  and  worked  it  out  for  Johannesburg.     Is  that  the  way  you       

arrive  at  these  iigm-es  1 — I    do   not  mean  to  say   if  such    schools    were    provided          K*v. 
to-morrow  that  1,000   pupils  would  be  found  to  fill  them,  but  1  think  that  under  ^^'  ^'  ^'  ^'"'"*^- 
conditions  similar  or  nearly  similar  to  those  obtaining  at  Capetown  there  ought  to  be    16  Nov.,  1906. 
such  a  number.  

.502.  We  must  make  allowance  for  expansion  in  making  recommendations  ;    we         '^"^^ 
shoiild  not  recommend  schools  for  just  the  present  number.     Therefore  I  am  asking 
you  whether  you  think  provision  for  1,0(0  school  places  would  be  what  you  consider 
might  be  recommended  \ — I  should  think  not  less  than  1,000. 

•503.  Then  you  seem  to  have  very  definite  views  about  the  controlling  authorities. 
Am  I  right  in  drawing  the  inference  Ihat  you  want  one  authority  ? — I  think  so. 

504.  With  powers  for  expansion  so  that  there  would  still  be  one  authority  if 
further  schools  were  added  \- — You  mtan  by  devolution  of  control  upon  sub-com- 
mittees ;   yes. 

505.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  whether  this  same  authority  should  control  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  future  if  local  authorities  were  foimed  ? — I  should  like  to  see 
that  in  the  future. 

506.  One  authority  for  all  schools  ? — One  authority  for  all  schools,  so  as  to  co- 
ordinate all  branches  of  education. 

.507.  One  authority  for  all  the  various  secondary  schools  we  propose,  taking  upon 
itself  also  the  control  of  elementary  schools  ? — Yes. 

508.  {Mr.  Goch.)  With  regard  to  the  last  point,  is  your  idea  that  the  central 
authority  shoidd  be  an  elected  body  ? — Partly  elected  ;  I  should  think,  under  present 
circumstancps,  it  could  hardly  be  entirely  elected. 

509.  The  Government,  as  contributing  one  half  of  the  cost,  and  the  people  would 
each  elect  one-half ;  is  that  what  you  would  like  to  see  ? — 1  should  not  like  to  restrict 
myself  to  one  half,  because,  after  all,  what  the  Government  gives  is  contributed  by 
the  people. 

510.  You  would  give  a  larger  representation  to  the  people  ? — I  should  be  inclined 
to  give  a  larger  representation  to  the  people. 

511.  Does  it  resolve  itself  practically  into  the  municipality  appointing,  or  would 
you  have  the  people  in  different  wards  electing  ?-^I  had  rather  see  a  board  elected 
from  a  very  wide  area.     I  think  one  is  more  likely  to  get  the  best  men. 

.51  "2.  k  form  of  school  board  with  three-quarters  or  two-thirds  elected  1 — Say 
two-thirds  elected.  The  question  would  be  wlicther  by  the  parents  or  by  the 
ratepayers. 

513.  Have  you  any  views  on  that  point?  .should  it  be  by  the  ratepayers  or  the 
parents,  or  by  whom  ? — I  should  prefer  the  ratepayers,  especially  if  a  rate  were  to  be 
imposed. 

514.  Then  do  you  favour  sub -committees  working  in  connection  with  individual 
schools  under  this  central  authority  ? — I  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

515.  Would  you  form  these  sub-committees  from  the  parents  contributing,  or 
how  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  these  sub-committees  consisting 
necessarily  of  members  of  the  central  board.  They  might  be  constituted  partly  of 
members  of  the  central  board  and  partly  of  representatives  of  the  parents. 

516.  You  think  we  ought  to  make  provision  for  at  least  1,000  children.  Have 
you  thought  of  how  many  schools  we  should  provide  in  this  town  for  a  minimum 
number  of  1,000  children  ? — 1  do  not  know  the  town  sufficiently  well  to  suggest  that. 
I  should  only  mention  what  I  think  should  be  the  desirable  maximum.  1  ;  hould  think 
not  more  than  300  or  400  to  each  school. 

517.  You  would  probably  have  to  provide  for  four  schools  ? — I  should  think  so. 
51H.  Have  you  thought  of  the  locality  where  these  should  be  placed  ? — No  ;    I 

should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that. 

519.  You  do  not  favour  the  idea  of  one  large  school,  or  of  a  school  going  beyond 
500  children.  Would  you  think  one  school  of  .500  would  be  suitable,  or  do  you  not 
favour  such  a  large  number  ? — I  think  there  are  practical  objections  to  so  large  a 
school  as  .500.  It  would  mean  gathering  the  pupils  in  from  gnat  distances,  and  a 
number  like  500  complicates  the  administrative  work.  Besides,  I  should  think  that  in 
Johannesburg  it  would  also  introduce  another  question,  that  is,  the  question  of  ground 
availalile.     It  would  mean  a  very  large  amount  of  ground. 

•")2().  If  such  difficulty  could  be  overcome  you  would  not  object  to  500  ?— I  should 
prefer  to  .see  the  other. 

521.  (Chairman.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  rather  have  a 
specially  elected  school  board  than,  say,  a  committee  of  the  municipality  ?— I  would 
rather  see  what  is  called  an  ad  hoc  board. 
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Minutes  ol  522.  Rather  than  a  not  ad  hoc  board  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

FAidence.  ..,..,,  , , 

523.  A  committee  of  the  municipahty  with  large  co-optmg  powers  would  not  meet 

your  requirements  so  well  as  an  elected  school  board  ? — One  must  consider  present 
W  E  c'^Clarke  circumstances.      I    think   the    municipality   would    be   regarded  as  having  its  hands 

sufficiently  full  at  present  with  other  matters,  and  for  some  considerable  time  to 

16  -Vov.,  1905.  come,  but  even  apart  from  that  I  should  prefer,  under  present  conditions,  to  see  an 
Q.  622  -536.    dd  hoc  board. 

o2-l.  {Dr.  Ross.)  You  estimate  1,000  pupils.  We  were  told  that  500  are  sent  out  of 
Johannesburg  for  education  elsewhere.  Suppose  there  were  established  good 
secondary  schools,  do  you  not  think  a  number  of  those  would  attend  the  schools  in 
Johannesburg  I — I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  500  are  sent  out.  I  should  like  to 
know  on  what  that  calculation  is  based. 

525.  I  think  Mr.  Pa}Tie  states  that  he  estimated  500.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
got  482  pupils  in  Government  high  schools.  Did  these  figures  include  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  Mr.  Chairman  1  I  presume  they  did.  Here  we  have  482  already 
attending  the  schools.  These  1,000  that  you  mention,  I  presume,  include  both 
sexes  ? — Yes. 

526.  WTiat  proportion  do  you  think  there  would  be  between  the  sexes.  I  suppose, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  the  proportion  would  be  about  equal? — Probably  the  larger 
proportion  would  be  boys. 

527.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  preparatory  school  in  connection  with 
the  high  school,  or  do  you  think  the  establishment  of  these  high  schools,  established 
under  the  control  of  such  a  central  board  as  the  Chairman  referred  to,  would  not  tend 
to  make  the  education  given  in  the  elementary  schools,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them, 
of  the  same  type  as  the  education  given  in  the  preparatory  school  ? — I  think  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  of  at  least  an  equally  good  type,  but  I  think  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  parents  would  not  care  to  accept  it  so  readily  as  that  of  the  pre- 
paratory school. 

528.  With  regard  to  these  two  types  of  school  to  which  you  refer,  could  they  both 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  institution,  or  do  you  think  there  should  be  two  separate 
schools  with  a  difierent  scale  of  fees  ? — I  think  the  numbers  in  Johannesburcr  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  great  to  justify  separate  schools.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience 
of  a  school  in  which  pupils  destined  for  a  commercial  course  were  included  with  those 
following  out  a  matriculation  course,  one  always  felt  that  those  following  the  commercial 
course  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  awkward  squad  ;  they  never  received  the  same 
regard  as  the  rest. 

529.  Then  I  should  hke  to  know  on  what  ground  you  say  Johannesburg  is  not 
a  desirable  centre  for  education.  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  expense  ? — I  think  partly 
that,  and  I  think  there  is  an  objection  to  any  big  town  by  many  parents 

5.30.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  sent  away  for  their 
education  will  decrease  in  future  with  the  establishment  of  the  Technical  Institute 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  University,  because  parents  send  their  children  away  for  technical 
framing  ?— I  imagine  that  the  age  of  those  pupils  who  are  sent  away  will  run  from 
12  to  16  or  17.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  they  might  return  at  the  age  of  17  for 
training  in  the  Technical  Institute. 

531.  And  the  estabhshment  of  the  Technical  Institute  wiU  improve  our  secondary 
schools  ? — I  think  so  ;    it  ought  to,  certainly. 

532.  With  regard  to  bursaries,  you  are  deprecating  the  action  of  the  Council 
of  Education.  Is  there  any  other  source  from  which  we  may  look  for  bursaries,  the 
municipality  or  some  public  body  ?— I  rather  based  my  expectations  upon  the 
Council  of  Education. 

533.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Com- 
mission if  you  could  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  consider  an  undenominational  school 
to  be  ? — I  should  desire  to  be  exempted  from  giving  that. 

534.  What  I  suggest  is,  an  undenominational  school  is  a  school  where  no 
religious  test  is  required  for  admission.  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  view 
about  that  is  ?— I  regard  this  Commission  as  not  deaJing  with  any  such  question,  it 
IS  expressly  stated  to  be  investigating  the  question  of  undenominational  schools. 

535.  We  want  to  know  what  an  undenomuiational  school  means  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  responsibility  of  defining  that  rests  with  me. 

536.  In  the  1,600  that  you  say  would  probably  require  secondary  education  in 
Johannesburg,  do  you  take  into  account  that  there  are  now  in  Johannesburg  a 
certain  number  of  private  schools  carrying  on  secondary  education  ?  Yes,  and  I 
understand  they  provide  for  some  500  or  600  pupils. 
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.j:!T.  With  reference  to  private  schools,  the  Marist  Brothers'  f^choo!.  Miss  Orr's  Minutes  of 
and  others,  do  you  think  these  should  be  agencies  which  should  he  suhsidised  hv  the   •■'*''''■"•■«•• 
Government  ?  

The  Chairman  :  That  is  just  one  of  the  points  that  have  been  expressiv  ruled  16  Nov.,  1906. 
out  of  order  ;   the  question  as  to  whether  subsidies  should,  or  should  not.  be  granted         ~^^ 
to  those  schools.  „-.  e.  c'.'ciarko. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  will  put  the  ciuestion  in  another  waj-.     Would  you  not  

consider  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  from  an  economic  point  of  view  if  the        ^'  ^^^' 
Government  could  utilise  these  schools  which  are  at  present  in  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secondary  education  ? 

The  Chairman  :  May  I  just  explain.  If  you  wish  to  know  whethe  there  are 
existing  schools  which  meet  the  needs  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population,  then 
that  fact  is  already  granted. 

.S(V  ir.  St.  John  Carr  :  We  are  dealing  with  the  requirements  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation and  all  sections  of  the  population,  and  the  question  I  put  to  Mr.  Clarke  is  this, 
whether  he  does  not  consider  that  the  private  schools  at  present  in  existence  might 
be  made  use  of  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education  with  great 
advantage  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  mean  by  taking  them  into  the  State  svstem  ? 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  Not  necessarily.  What  I  was  going  to  follow  that  question 
by  is  this,  "  should  they  be  subsidised  or  supported  "  ? 

The  Chairman  :  As  you  put  it  to  me  now,  the  thing  is  out  of  order. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  am  not  putting  it  to  you,  sir,  I  am  putting  it  to  Mr.  Clarke. 
I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  subsidy.  I  raise  the  question — does  he  not  consider 
that  from  an  economic  point  of  view  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  utilise  the  existing 
institutions  that  are  carrying  on  secondary  work  here  ? 

The  Chairman :  Then  your  next  question,  of  course,  would  be  out  of  order. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :  Will  you  not  wait  until  the  next  question  is  put,  and  then 
rule  it  out  of  order  if  necessary  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  rule  this  out  of  order  because  of  its  implication. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  ask  Mr.  Clarke's  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  the  Government  from  an  economic  point  of  view  to  utilise  these  schools 
or  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  secondary  education.  There  are  a  number  of  existing 
institutions  here  that  have  their  buildings  and  that  sort  of  thing  where  this  work  is 
carried  on.  If  you  wish  to  establish  new  schools,  the  Government  will  have  to  put 
up  these  buildings  at  their  own  cost  and  a  great  capital  outlay.  You  could  utilise 
the  existing  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  secondary  education  on  a  curri- 
culum that  the  Government  could  specify.  Surely  there  is  no  harm  in  asking  for  an 
expression  of  opinion,  because  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  advise  the  Government  how 
best  they  can  make  provision  for  secondary  education  for  the  whole  community. 

The  Chairman :  Undenominational.  In  order  to  do  that,  you  are  perfectly  in 
order  in  asking  what  schools  exist  :  but  if  you  ask,  shall  the  Government  utilise  them, 
then  you  at  once  go  into  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  the  Government  policy  towards 
those  schools. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :  No,  it  is  only  an  expression  of  opinion.  We  are  only 
asking  for  evidence.  It  is  not  a  Report.  We  are  asked  to  advise  the  Government 
how  to  establish  undenominational  schools  in  Johannesburg  for  the  purpose  of 
secondary  education. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  not  asked  to  tell  tliem  what  is  to  be  thi  ir  policy 
towards  the  denominational  schools. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  am  talking  about  undenominational  schools. 

The  Witness  :  I  feel.  sir.  no  matter  how  the  question  is  put  that  I  could  not  answer 
it  without  committing  myself  in  some  way  to  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  question 
of  denominational  education,  and  I  think  I  feel  entitled  to  ask  exemption  from  that, 
because  1  think  one  always  finds  in  discussing  an  educational  question,  that  if  on 
the  subject  of  denominational  education  one  favours  the  one  side  or  the  other,  then 
one's  educational  views  in  general  are  to  that  extent  discounted  by  the  opposition. 
I  would  prefer  that  my  expression  of  opinion  should  ninaiii  unprejudiced  by  ihe 
question. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  understood  from  an  answi^-  you  gave  to  a  previous 
question,  that  in  your  opinion  ])arents  were  desirous  of  having  schools,  and  were  ready 
to  pay  for  having  select  schools  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  own  children.  That 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  a  great  many  schools  that  are  in  existence  in  Johannesburg 
at  present,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  the  question. 

Thi-  Serrelara  :  With  regard  to  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Ross,  viz.,  482.  he 
included  the  figures  for  only  one  preparatory  school,  that  directly  attached  to  Cleve- 
land High  School.  The  figures  for  high  schools  proper  and  for  all  three  preparatory 
schools  are  at  present  .")0(). 
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Minutes  ol      j^    Reverend  William  Esdaile  Cattley  Clarke,  Recalled  and  further  Examined. 
EiVidence. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  sir,  to  ask  Mr.  Clarke 

Rev.  to  give  us  for  our  information  his  definition  of  what  an  undenominational  school  is. 

^-  .E.  c.  Clarke,  j^  jyj^.  (jjarke  could  do  that,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  Com- 
23  Nov ,  1905.  mission,  because  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
think  it  is  important  we  should  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  undenominational 
schools  when  reporting  to  the  Government  on  the  subject.  As  1  understand  it,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  are  being  educated  in  Johannesburg  outside  of  the  Government 
schools  is  very  large  ;  largely  in  excess  of  those  who  are  being  educated  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools. 

The  Chairman  :    You  mean  secondary  schools. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  Yes.  I  think  it  is  important  we  should  know,  under  these 
circumstances,  what  an  undenominational  school  means.  The  Government,  of  course, 
is  only  desirous  of  providing  secondary  education  in  undenominational  schools,  so 
that  it  is  very  important  we  should  know  what  an  undenominational  school  means  ; 
therefore,  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  if  I  may  put  that  question  ? 

The  ChairnMn  :  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  said  last  week,  that  for  all  the  purposes  which 
you  have  mentioned,  the  consideration  of  the  number  of  such  schools,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  them,  and  their  number  as  compared  with  the  number  of  pupils  in 
undenominational  schools — for  such  purposes  the  definition  which  I  have  put  before 
you  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient,  so  that  I  do  not  know  what  further  purpose  a  defi- 
nition iiom  Mr.  Clarke  would  serve. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  It  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion.  Your  definition  does  not 
bind  the  Commission  to  accept  that  definition. 

The  Chairman  :  I  understood  you  agreed  that  it  did  delimit  the  schools  sufficiently 
for  that  particular  purpose. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :  No,  sir.  It  was  recorded  as  your  opinion  of  what  the 
definition  should  be,  and  it  was  distinctly  understood  the  matter  was  to  stand  over 
for  further  discussion.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  that  question.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  Commission  to  hear  Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence in  all  these  matters.  I  should  be  glad  if  he  could,  on  reconsideration,  give  the 
Commission  a  definition. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Clarke  giving  a  definition,  provided 
it  does  not  take  us  outside  the  terms  of  reference  as  I  have  tried  to  define  them. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  I  must  express  the  view  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  question,  for 
this  reason  :  I  take  it  that  we  are  bound  down  to  certain  limits  in  our  Commission, 
and  it  is,  after  all,  for  you  to  decide  whether  we  are  trespassing  beyond  those  limits  or 
not.  The  very  terms  of  our  reference  say  we  are  to  decide  as  to  undenominational 
schools  ;  if  we  are  to  allow  different  witnesses  to  give  elastic  definitions  of  what 
those  schools  are,  then  I  do  not  know  where  our  Commission  would  end. 

The  Chairman :  I  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Clarke  giving  a  definition  in  addition  to 
the  one  which  I  laid  before  the  Commission.  If  that  definition  is  a  by-way  to  a  dis- 
cussion that  is  out  of  order,  I  shall  at  once  rule  that  it  i-  out  of  order. 
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538.  {Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  Mr.  Clarke,  on  reconsideration,  are  you  prepared   .'♦limited  of 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  an  undenominational  school  can  be  defined  ?  — It   •'*'*'«"««• 

would  be  very  easy  to  give  a  rough-and-ready  distinction  between  a  denominational  

school  and  an  undenominational  school,  but  to  ask  me  to  commit  myself  to  a  definite          Rev. 
answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  desired  a  ^■^'  '"•_^''<"*''- 
week  to  prepare  his  definition,  is,  I  think,  to  expect  too  much  of  me.     I  could  give  -23  Nov.,  I905. 
you  my  own  experience  in  the  Cape  Colony  of  what  was  the  practical  meaning  there  

of  an  luidenominational  school.  ^-  538—540. 

539.  I  think  that  would  help  us  ?— In  the  Colony  there  was  no  necessary  pro- 
vision for  religious  instruction  at  all.  In  my  own  experience,  some  schools  were  opened, 
1  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  without  any  form  of  prayer  ;  others  again  were  opened 
simply  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  and  in  others  religious  instruction  was  given  on  a 
rather  indefinite  basis.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  form  of  it,  because 
Government  Inspectors  were  precluded  from  enquiring  into  it.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
it  simply  means  a  school  where  no  definite  provision  is  necessarily  made  for  religious 
instruction. 

54(J.  (Mr.  Kcunert.)  It  certainly  does  not  mean  a  school  in  which  there  is  no 
religious  instruction,  because  the  new  Cape  Act  definitely  provides  for  every  Christian 
school  being  opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  ? — I  refer 
to  my  own  experience  some  years  ago. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  considers  that 
the  question  of  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg  could  be  satisfactorily  or  effi- 
ciently dealt  with  if  the  schools,  other  than  the  Government  schools,  which  are  now 
carrying  on  secondary  education,  are  left  out  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Lance  :    That,  I  submit,  sir,  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  :    I  think  1  have  already  answered  that  question. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :    How,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  already  laid  down  what  we  can  take  into  consideration, 
and  what  we  cannot  take  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  deciding  what  is  the  number 
of  undenominational  schools  that  will  be  required. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :  May  I  put  it  to  you  in  this  way  ?  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  scholars  in  this  town  that  we  are  advised  will  have  to  be  provided  with 
secondarv  education.  A  certain  number  of  schools  are  at  present  providing  secondary 
education  for  a  certain  number  of  scholars.  We  have  to  show  the  Government  what 
further  provision  beyond  that  now  in  existence  has  to  be  made,  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
tend that  you  cannot  deal  with  this  question  unless  you  take  into  consideration  the 
work  which  is  being  done  as  regards  secondary  education  in  schools  other  than  Govern- 
ment schools  1 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  said  we  can  take  that  into  consideration.  The  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  scholars  are  just  the  two  things  we  can  take  into  considera- 
tion, so  long  as  your  enquiry  does  not  merge  into  the  kind  of  education  that  is  therein 
given.  We  are  here  to  discuss  the  sites,  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  provision  of 
schools,  and,  therefore,  we  require  to  know  how  many  schools  there  are. 

Dr.  yathan  :  If  we  can  consider  the  number  of  existing  schools,  surely  we  can 
consider  the  future  of  those  schools  as  well,  what  number  of  pupils  they  are  likely 
to  attract  in  the  future,  and  in  what  way  they  are  likely  to  compete  with  these  Govern- 
ment secondary  schools.     Surely  that  necessarily  follows  ? 

The  Cliairman  :  So  long  as  you  keep  to  the  numerical  basis,  of  course,  you  can. 
Our  business  is  school  supply,  not  the  kind  of  education  that  is  given  in  the  various 
schools. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  1  understand  that  is  practically  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  school 
supply. 

The  Chairman  :  So  far,  of  course,  as  you  like  to  ask  any  question  concerning 
the  school  supply,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  answers  of  the  witnesses,  aud  we 
hope  that  heads  of  denominational  and  i)rivate  schools  will  come  here  and  give 
evidence. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :   Then  would  not  you  consider  my  question  in  order  ? 

The  Chairman  :    I  say  it  is  not  necessary,  because  it  has  been  answered  already. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  What  I  contend  is  this,  that  it  is  not  always  conclusive 
to  have  one  answer  to  a  question.  Vou  may  have  different  opinions  on  these  i>oints 
from  different  witnesses.  Therefore,  1  think  it  is  quite  in  order  to  ask  six  witnesses,  if 
necessary,  the  same  question,  to  see  what  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  on  any  given 
suljject.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Commission  is  called  upon  to  say  that  any  answer 
given  is  conclusive.  Therefore.  L  would  like  to  put  this  (juestion  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and 
have  it  on  record. 
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.Minnies  ol  541.  (To  the  Witness.)  Would  you  consider  that  the  question  of  secondary  educa- 

Kvideiice.        ^-^^^  j^^  Johannesburg  could  be  satisfactorily  or  efficiently  dealt  with  if  the  schools, 

other  than  Government  schools,  which  are  now  carrying  on  secondary  education  are 

i^ev-  left  out  of  consideration  ? — So  far  as  the    numerical    question  is  concerned,  I  have 

^-  •E^^C'^arie.  ^jj-g^^^jy  taken  into  account,  basing  my  estimate  on  a  similar  population  in  Capetown. 
23  Nov.,  1905.   what    is  the   total  amount  of    children  to    be    provided  for,  and  I  have   previously 

. .         stated  that  I  understand  some  tiOO  or  700  of  such  children  are  already  provided  for  in 

'  ~  ■  other  existing  schools  outside  the  Government  s3-stem,  and  I  have  estimated  that 
probably  at  least  1,000  more  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  question  of 
providing  for  these  is  the  subject  of  enquiry  before  this  Commission. 

Sir  \V.  St.  John  Carr  :  Might  I  ask,  sir,  that  we  should  have  a  schedule  prepared 
showins;  the  number  of  scholars  that  are  being  educated  outside  the  Government 
schools  of  Johannesburg  at  present,  because  I  fancy  that,  so  far  as  my  information 
goes,  Mr.  Clarke  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his  figures,  and  no  doubt,  sir,  you  have  means 
at  your  disposal  to  get  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  you  it  exactly,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly give  you  approximate  figures. 

542.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  You  say  that  you  think  free  education  ought  to  be 
limited  to  Standard  IV.  ? — I  think  it  is  probably  desirable  for  certain  reasons.  I  think 
however,  the  only  reason  that  would  justify  such  limitation  would  be  the  question 
of  the  resources  of  the  country.     I  should  like  to  see  free  education  go  as  far  as  possible. 

543.  Would  you  then  like  to  see  free  education  go  right  up  to  matriculation,  both 
for  boys  and  girls  ? — I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that  with  regard  to  all 
pupils.  I  should  like  to  see  free  education  provided  in  the  form  of  bursaries  for  as 
many  children  as  possible  beyond  a  certain  stage. 

544.  Upon  what  basis  would  you  award  those  bursaries  ?  You  say, ""  the  holding 
of  which  need  not  be  encumbered  or  made  difficult  by  a  plea  of  poverty  "  ? — I  under- 
stand that  the  complaint  is  made  against  the  award  of  the  present  bursaries  that 
applicants  are  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  a  plea  of  poverty  being  put  in  before 
they  can  accept  a  bursary. 

545.  How  would  you  do  it  otherwise  ? — I  have  seen  the  abuse  of  that  sj'stem 
in  the  Cape  Colony.  All  the  bursaries  that  were  given  there  by  the  University  for 
the  school  examinations  were  at  one  time  awarded  subject  to  a  similar  clause,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  acceptance  of  a  bursary  depended  less  upon  the  position  of  the 
parent  as  regards  wealth  than  the  interpretation  that  he  put  upon  the  clause  in 
question.  I  have  known  of  people  with  quite  a  comfortable  income  signing  the 
necessary  clause  without  the  slightest  compunction,  while  those  who  were  not  in  good 
circumstances  declined  to  sign  it.  It  was  found  to  work  so  unecjually  that  the 
restriction  was  finally  withdrawn. 

54G.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  clear  from  yom'  statement  what  you  wish  to  be 
done.  If  you  are  giving  bursaries  of  an  eleemosynary-  character,  and  not  on  examina- 
tion, you  must  presume  the  plea  of  poverty  ? — I  do  not  mean  in  that  objectionable 
form.  I  think  some  form  of  declaration  by  the  parent  might  be  substituted,  to  the 
effect  that,  without  some  such  assistance,  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  continue  the 
education  of  his  boy  or  girl  for  a  certain  specified  number  of  years.  I  take  it  the 
object  of  a  bursary  is  not  to  carry  on  the  education  of  a  child  for  one  year  onlv  :  the 
child  must  complete  a  course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  while  a  parent  might  hesitate 
to  say  he  cannot  pay  the  money  this  year,  or  for  one  year,  he  might  be  prepared  to 
state  that  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  continue  the  education  of  his  child  for  three  or 
four  years  without  some  pecuniary  assistance. 

547.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  have  exactly  the  same  difficulty  about  people 
making  false  statements,  or  taking  rather  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  their  own  financial 
condition  ? — There  is  always  that  risk,  but  I  think  there  would  be  less  unfairness 
than  there  is  at  present. 

548.  You  do  not  suggest  any  method  for  securing  absolute  fairness  i — I  do  not 
think  any  satisfactory  method  has  ever  been  discovered. 

549.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Commission  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
secondary  and  the  higher  grade  board  schools  of  which  you  speak.  To  make  quite 
clear  what  I  want  to  get  at,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  present  elementary  schools 
to  do  the  work  that  you  suggest  should  be  done  by  the  higher  grade  board  schools, 
or  by  secondary  schools  ? — I  think  that  the  work  of  the  higher  grade  board  school 
could  more  easily  be  arranged  as  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  school  work  bevond 
Standard  V.  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  secondary  school  work.  I  contem- 
plate a  course  of  secondary  work  that  for  the  ordinary  pupil  would  start  about  the 
age  of  10,  and  be  developed  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17,  with  the  possibility  of  a  promising 
pupil  from  the  elementary  school  entering  at  about  the  age  of  12  or  13  and  adapting 
himself  to  the  new  curriculum. 
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550.  So  that  with  regard  to  the  second  class  of  school  you  mention,  the  higher  -^linutes  ot 
grade  board  school,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Commission  to  consider  seriously  •"'*'«•«•»««• 

the  establishment  of  such  schools  ;   you  would  simply  extend  the  work  of  the  elemen  

tary  schools  ?— I  think  I  should  prefer  to  see  a  certain  amount  of  separate  provision  Rev. 

made  for  it,  whether  it  were  in  different  buildings  or  not ;  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  ^-  ^  ^  t^'ar*«. 
to    take  this  work  in  the  same  buildings.  23  No7   1906 

551.  Taking  the  present  headmaster  of  a  large  elementary  school,  such  as  Fords-  — — 
burg,  or  Mayfair,  or  Troyeville,  or  Jeppe,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have    ''■  ^^'^—^^'■^■ 
the  same  headmaster,  with  an  addition,  no  doubt,  to  his  present  staff,  to  do  this  work  ? 

— I  am  not  sure.  If  technical  work  were  to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  these 
higher  grade  schools,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  man  of  some  knowledge  and 
capacity  in  that  work. 

552.  As  a  special  teacher  ? — Xo,  not  necessarily.  I  think  it  would  be  a  case  of 
shaping  the  course  of  the  whole  school. 

55:5.  Then  where  do  you  suggest  that  that  school  should  begin  ?— I  think  about 
the  Standard  V.  stage. 

554.  By  that  you  mean  the  age  of  12  or  13?— Yes:  12  or  13  probably,  in 
this  country. 

555.  You  speak  of  "  the  continuation  or  higher  grade  school  where  the  course  of 
instruction  would  have  a  strictly  practical  aim,  commercial  and  technical  subjects 
holding  a  prominent  place,  and  the  whole  coxirse  being  designed  for  pupils  expected 
to  go  out  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  for  whose  further  instruction  provision 
would  be  contemplated  in  such  evening  classes  as  the  Technical  Institute  now  pro- 
vides :"  that  would  be  different  from  a  university  course  ? — Yes  ;  except  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  similar  work  in  English  and  mathematics,  but  even 
there  the  work  would  be  arranged  with  a  different  end  in  view. 

556.  You  say  again,  "  Account  must  always  be  taken  of  a  certain  number  of 
])upi]s  at  the  lowest  stages  who  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  doing  anything  but  elementary 
work,  and  whose  presence  in  such  schools  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  parents  to  secure 
some  class  distinction  through  the  payment  of  fees  "  ? — That  came  up  in  my  evidence 
last  week  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  preparatory  schools.  I  think  that  part 
of  the  reason  why  parents  desire  to  send  their  children  to  preparatory  schools  is  the 
desire  to  secure  some  class  distinction  by  the  payment  of  fees,  as  well  as  the  desire, 
no  doubt,  to  secure  greater  individual  attention,  the  classes  being  generally  smaller. 

557.  Confining  yourself  to  this  question  of  class  distinction,  do  you  think  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Government  to  subsidise  a  class  school,  or  children  who  want  class 
distinction  i — I  answered  that  question  to  the  Chairman  last  Thursday. 

558.  (Chairman.)  You  might  answer  it  again,  Mr.  Clarke  1 — Provided  that  such 
a  desire  on  the  ])art  of  the  parents  is  not  aggressively  in  conflict  with  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  comnmnity,  and  provided  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fitting  such 
schools  into  the  general  system. 

55i).  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Of  course,  that  is  rather  vague,  "  So  long  as  their  views 
do  not  conflict  with  the  majority  "  ^ — The  only  ditticulty  would  be,  certain  parents 
desire  to  pay  nothing  for  their  children  and  others  desire  to  pay  a  small  fee. 

56*^.  If  people  are  pre])ared  to  pay  a  fee  for  their  children,  do  you  think  it  is  the 
business  of  the  (Jovernment  as  such,  to  subsidise  their  education  because  they  want 
a  cla.ss  distinction  ? — I  do  not  think  that  their  desire  constitutes  any  disability  ;  in 
Cape  Colony  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  is  that  they  should  pay  fees. 
561.  I  ask  this  question  because  it  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  constantly, 
that  there  is  a  feeling  which  some  jieople  are  rather  loith  to  express,  that  they  do  want 
to  have  a  school  where  there  is  perhaps  rather  more  .selection  than  there  is  in  the 
ordinary  state  schools  or  elementary  schools,  and  you  quite  clearly  think  that  the 
Government  ought  to  subsidise  tho.sc  children  as  they  subsidise  every  other  child, 
so  long  as  the  education  given  is  sound  ? — I  think  so. 

562.  Not  to  a  greater  extent,  Init  to  the  same  sort  of  extent  as  the  ordinary  schools 
are  subsidised  ? — Yes. 

563.  You  say  again,  "  By  many  parents  Johannesbiu-g  is  regarded  as  in  some 
respects  not  a  desirable  centre  for  secondary  education  " — would  you  explain  a  little 
more  what  you  mean  by  that.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  inqjortant  question  ?— Generally, 
I  think  every  one  will  admit  that  there  is  certain  objection  to  school  provision  in  a 
large  town.  There  is  a  constant  objection  that  children  get  into  the  streets  and  get 
into  contact  with  things  that  they  would  be  better  toavoid.  1  do  not  know  Johannes- 
burg sufficiently  well  to  say  whether  such  state  of  matters  is  worse  here  than  in  most 
large  towns,  but  I  know  that  many  parents  have  expressed  to  me  their  feelings  of 
uneasiness  on  the  subject. 
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Minntes  oi  564.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  overcoming  it,  because 

^\i  eiiee.       j^.  pjQggjy  affects  our  reference  as  to  the  position  of  the  various  schools?     Would  you 

recommend  that  the  sites  chosen  should  be  right  outside  the  town  ? — I  think  that 


Q.  564-  579. 


Rev  there  would  be  an  objection  to  having  a  large  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town.     I 

"    ; *""  "■  think  that  all  these  difficulties  would  be  accentuated  bv  gathering  verv  large  numbers 

23  Nov.,  1905.  into  a  school  in  the  middle  of  the  town.     \t  the  same  time,  if  schools  are  put  in  the 
outskirts,  then  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reaching  them. 

56.5.  If  you  had  schools  in  the  outskirts,  it  would  do  away  with  the  school  in  the 
centre  part  of  the  town.  You  would  necessarily  have  to  provide  a  great  number  of 
schools  ? — I  said  last  week  that  I  thought  foiu:  schools  would  probably  be  required 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  town. 

566.  Both  boys'  and  girls'  schools  ?— I  think  at  least  four.  I  should  like  to  see 
four  provided  in  that  way  rather  than  two. 

567.  You  say  this  fact  of  Johannesburg  being  regarded  in  some  respects  as  an 
imdesirable  centre  for  secondary  education  is  proved  by  people  sending  their  children 
out  of  the  colony.  Do  j-ou  not  think  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  outside 
this  colony  have  had  a  longer  existence,  have  a  greater  reputation,  and  so  on  ? — I 
think  so  at  present,  but  I  think  that  even  in  the  future  if  excellent  schools  were  pro- 
vided in  Johannesburg,  that  were  merely  day  schools,  many  parents  would  still  prefer 
to  send  their  children  outside,  not  necessarily  to  Cape  Colony  or  Natal,  but  to  some 
centre  that  they  would  regard  as  less  objectionable. 

568.  As  regards  the  governing  body,  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  not  having 
an  independent  school  committee  for  each  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  see  one 
strong  central  board. 

569.  Which  would  take  in  all  the  secondary  schools  in  the  town,  both  boys'  and 
girls'  ? — I  think  so. 

570.  Would  you  have  a  sub-committee  of  that  board  looking  after  the  interests 
of  each  particular  school  ? — I  think  something  of  that  sort  is  likely  to  be  necessary  ; 
on  such  a  sub-committee  possibly  the  parents  might  have  some  representation. 

571.  Would  you  suggest  that  this  board  have  power  to  raise  money  ? — Well,  if  not 
directly,  at  all  events  it  should  have  the  power  of  recommending  a  rate.  I  do  not 
believe  in  multiplying  rating  bodies;  the  machinery  for  raising  a  rate  already  exists  in 
connection  with  the  municipality,  and  perhaps  a  slight  addition  to  that  rate 
might  be  suggested  or  recommended  by  the  board. 

572.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  arising  out  of  your 
e\-idence.  Do  you  think  the  higher  grade  school  to  which  you  refer  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  town  of  the  size  of  Johannesburg  ? — You  mean  apart  from  the 
question  of  secondary  schools  ? 

573.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

574.  Do  you  think  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  the  State  should 
subsidise  people  who  want  to  pay  a  fee.  a  secondary  school  would  be  successful  if  it 
had  no  such  basis  as  is  provided  by  the  preparatory  department  ? — I  think  that  a 
preparatory  department  leading  up  to  a  high  school,  although  its  curriculum  would 
largely  coincide  with  that  of  an  elementary  school,  could  be  made  to  differ  desirably 
in  certain  particulars. 

575.  Do  you  think  the  elementary  schools  would  supply  such  an  aid  ? — To  a  certain 
extent,  in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

576.  Would  you  propose,  on  educational  grounds,  preparatory  departments  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  schools  ? — I  think  the  educational  advantage  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  lead  one  to  urge  their  constant  existence. 

577.  Of  course,  on  no  other  grounds  would  the  Government  be  justified  in  main- 
taining them  ? — If  the  numbers  are  sufficiently  great  to  constitute  an  efficient  school 
of  that  kind,  and  if  the  parents  desire  to  pay  fees,  I  do  not  see  that  such  desire 
should  constitute  a  disability. 

578.  If  there  is  no  educational  justification  for  them  as  such,  and  as  distinct 
from  elementary  schools,  then  what  ground  is  there  for  subsidising  them  ? — I  never 
intended  myself  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  there  is  no  educational  justification 
for  them.  I  said  that  once  the  idea  of  a  preparatory  school  was  accepted  in  connection 
with  a  high  school,  then  its  curriculum,  although  very  largely  the  same  as  that  of  an 
elementary  school,  might  be  slightly  modified  with  a  view  to  the  continuation  of  the 
education  of  the  children  afterwards. 

579.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  elementary  schools  alone  could  serve  that  pur- 
pose ?— I  say  to  a  very  large  extent  they  do,  to  such  a  large  extent  that  I  think  a 
promising  piipil  coming  from  an  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  12,  would  be  so  well 
grounded,  especially  in  English  and  arithmetic,  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  himself  very  rapidly  to  the  high  school  curriculum.     That  would  ajjply  to 
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the  case  of  promising  pupils.     I  think  the  ordinary  pupil  would  have  to  go  through  Miriates  ol 
one  course,  say  from  the  age  of  10  to  the  age  of  l(j  or- 17.  Kvideiice. 

")80.  Do  you  think  that  course  would  be  educationally  more  efficient  for  the 

average  child  than  one  which  began  in  the  elementary  school  and  ended  in  the  secondary  Rev. 

school  ? — I  think  it  would,  provided  he  goes  through  the  whole  course.  ^^  ^-  G.  Clarke. 

581.  You  said  "■  four  schools  "  ;    did  you  mean  two  boys'  schools  and  two  girls'  03  y^  jggs 

schools  ? — By  the  figures  that  one  finds  everywhere,  the  girls  seem  to  number  about         '- 

two-thirds  of  the  boys.     I  find  that  proportion  in  Mr.  Sadler's  report  on  Derb3-shire.     Q- 580—598. 
That  is  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  in  the  high  schools  throughout  Cape  Colony,  and 
that  is  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  in  Capetown  and  the  suburbs. 

r)82.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  the  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  is,  I 
believe,  ver\-  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  sexes  ? — I  do  not  mean  all  ch'ldren 
of  school-going  age.  I  mean  those  classified  under  the  head  of  high  or  secondary 
schools. 

58.3.  {Dr.  Xatlian.)  Is  that  a  proportion  of  three  to  two,  ? — About  three  to 
two. 

.58-f.  Is  the  curriculum  for  those  schools  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  or  do  you  propose  that  it  should  be  prescribed  by  the  central  governing 
board  ? — I  think  the  curriculum  ought  certainly  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  not  for  Johannesburg  only,  but  for  the  whole  country. 

585.  Should  it  be  inaugurated  and  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education 
alone,  or  should  the  central  board  have  some  say  in  the  curriculum  ? — I  think  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  might  be  allowed,  as  at  present. 

58().  This  board,  I  understand,  is  to  be  entirely  a  local  board  ? — Covering  a  fairly 
extensive  area,  I  should  say. 

587.  Is  it  to  be  entirely  elected,  or  how  is  it  to  be  constituted  ? — I  suggested 
last  week  two-thirds  might  be  elected  and  one-third  nominated. 

588.  By  the  Department  of  Education  ? — Yes.  or  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

589.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  follow  the  explanation  you  gave  as  to  the  unde- 
sirability  of  having  schools  of  this  kind  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Could  you  state 
your  objections  somewhat  more  precisely? — One  obvious  objection,  I  think,  would  be 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring,  for  a  very  large  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  sufficiently 
large  amount  of  ground  to  secure  that  the  children  should  not  constantly  be  running 
into  the  streets.  I  should  think  that  the  financial  question  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  such  a  large  piece  of  ground. 

590.  I  take  it  that  your  main  objection  has  regard  to  the  area  which  you  require  for 
the  schools  ? — Not  altogether.  Thus,  I  should  feel  that  if  500  or  600  children  were 
coming  and  going  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  and  from  school,  these  numbers  moving 
about  in  the  streets  of  the  town  would  constitute  a  difficulty. 

591.  You  do  not  find  that  difficulty  in  London,  for  instance,  where  you  have 
large  public  .schools  like  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's,  and  the  City  of  London,  and  so 
on  ? — I  think  that  difficulty  must  always  exist. 

592.  It  has  not  been  found  to  be  such  a  difficulty  as  to  be  very  serious  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  it  has  been  specially  stated  in  regard  to  these  schools.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  objection  in  regard  to  schools  situated  in  towns. 

59:5.  It  has  never  been  stated  that  it  is  a  particular  objection  ? — As  regards  the 
particular  schools  mentioned  by  you,  I  have  not  heard  it  stated. 

594.  I  understand  that  you  agree  that  the  main  reason  for  children  going  away 
to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  in  the  past  has  been  the  provision  of  better  schools  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  ?— I  think  partly  that,  and  I  think  partly  the  fact— from  what 
I  have  gathered  from  manv  parents  who  have  spoken  to  me  in  Johannesburg — that 
they  desire  to  avoid  what  they  regard  as  the  difficulties  of  a  town  like  Johannesburg. 

595.  Still,  after  all,  that  is  the  objection  of  a  very  small  minority,  is  it  not  ?— I 
simply  mention  it  as  the  objection  of  those  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question. 

59().  May  I  ])ut  it  to  you  that  that  isa  very  small  number  after  all.  comparatively, 
at  least  ?— I  should  tliink  they  are  representative  of  peo])le  who  are  fairly  well  to 
do  and  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  sending  their  children  away. 

.597.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  assuming  that  we  had  adequate  provision  for  secondary 
education  here,  do  you  think  that  would  constitute  an  insuperable  objection,  likely 
to  prevent  people  sending  their  children  to  these  local  schools  and  thereby  decreasing 
the  number  of  scholars  who  go  away  to  other  colonies  at  the  present  time  i—l  think 
a  certain  number  of  parents  would  always  send  their  children  away,  even  if  most 
excellent  day  schools  were  provided  in  Johannesburg.  Not  such  a  large  number  as 
at  present,  but  a  certain  number  I  think  always  would. 

.598.  It  is.  after  all,  merely  a  nuitter  of  sentiment,  as  fiir  as  they  are  concerned  ? 
— I  think  some  parents  always  would. 
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Miniite^i  of  of)').  I  understand  you  to  suggest  having  four  schools  as  an  alternative  to  having 

'"*"*■        schools  in  the  centre  of  th->  town  ? — I  suggest  four  schools  to  meet  the   number  of 

scholars  for  whom  provision  must  be  made,  nhout  I.IOU,  and  with  a  view. to  the  wide 

Rev.  extent  of  the  area  to  be  served. 

w.  E.  0.  Clarke.         qqq   Have  you  ajiy  ideas  as  to  where  you  would  place  these  schools  ? — No,  I 
23  Nov,  1S05.  have  not. 

*)01.  {Mr.  Waitgh.)  There  is  practically  no  difference  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  between 

y. .  —  14.  j^jj^  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  and  that  pursued  in  the  preparatory 
division  of  secondary  or  high  schools  ? — I  think  the  difference  is  extremely  slight. 
In  some  preparatory  schools,  there  is  a  desire  to  begin  Latin  about  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine,  and  some  people  conceive  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  it. 

602.  Do  you  not  think  that  elementary  education  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  would 
cost  the  country  less  if  it  were  taken  in  one  class  of  Government  schools  ? — If  it  cost 
more,  that  would  constitute  an  objection  to  the  existence  of  such  schools. 

60:1  That  is  to  say  that  there  is  duplication,  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money 
and  effort,  in  connection  with  these  schools  ? — If,  as  frequently  happens,  in  preparatory 
schools,  where  a  class  might  consist  of  perhaps  20  to  30  pupils,  the  Government  grant 
per  head  plus  the  fee  paid  by  the  parent  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  teachers'  salaries 
without  any  extra  cost  to  Government.  I  should  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

60Jr.  Would  you  advise  that  all  elementary  education  under  the  age  of  ten  should 
be  given  in  one  class  of  Government  schools  ? — That  brings  in  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  people  who  desire  a  class  distinction  are  justified  in  desiring  it.  I 
should  not  like  upon  commit  myself  to  that  :  I  think  it  involves  a  very  awkward 
question. 

605.  Do  you  think  that  pupils  leaving  elementary  schools  and  desiring  to  pro- 
ceed to  matriculation,  and  entering  the  secondary  schools  with  this  end  in  view,  would 
be  greatly  handicapped  by  having  been  prepared  in  an  elementary  school  ? — I  think 
that  as  regards  certain  subjects  they  would  probably  have  devoted  so  much  attention 
to  them,  and  have  been  so  well  grounded  in  them,  that  they  would  be  able  to  catch 
up  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  in  the  other  subjects  they  were  not  so  familiar  with. 
The  pupils  that  would  join  at  that  stage  would  be  promising  pupils. 

606.  You  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  if  all  education  up  to 
matriculation  were  provided  free,  but  that  you  do  not  advise  it  owing  to  financial 
reasons  ? — I  should  not  hke  to  commit  myself  to  that  in  a  general  way.  I  think  that 
beyond  a  certain  stage,  even  if  education  were  given  free,  it  ought  to  be  given  free  not 
in  the  lump,  but  rather  to  the  individual  deserving  scholar,  so  that  he  would  feel  a 
certain  responsibility  in  regard  to  what  was  given  to  him. 

607.  It  would  be  conditional  on  passing  a  certain  examination  laid  down  by  the 
Department  ? — I  think  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  the  State  to  seek  to  educate  all 
children  up  to  an  indefinite  point. 

608.  Subject  to  an  examination  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Department,  would  you 
approve  of  such  a  thing  ? — I  should,  provided  the  individual  were  made  to  feel  that 
this  privilege  was  given  to  him  as  an  individual. 

609.  If  each  of  the  schools  had  a  department  where  pupils  could  be  prepared  for 
matriculation,  do  you  consider  such  an  arrangement  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  town  in  respect  to  secondary  education  ?  Supposing  you  were  to  provide  depart- 
ments in  which  pupils  were  prepared  for  matriculation  in  the  schools  to  be  decided  on, 
do  you  think  that  would  meet  the  matter,  and  be  more  economical  ? — The  numbers, 
in  the  meantime,  might  be  comparatively  small,  but  in  course  of  time  I  should  think 
each  of  these  schools  would  have  a  sufficiently  large  class  to  justify  some  preparation 
for  matriculation. 

610.  You  think  it  would  be  more  economical  done  that  way  than  having  separate 
higher  schools  ? — You  mean  that  classes  should  be  attached  to  the  elementary 
schools?  No  ;  I  missed  your  point.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  had  rather  see  that 
work  carried  on  in  separate  schools. 

611.  Can  you  teU  us  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  in  secondary  schools  in  the 
Cape  Colony  ? — The  Government  fees,  which  are  suppo.sed  in  the  Cape  Colony  to  cover 
about  half  the  cost,  vary  from  £1  10s.  per  c^uarter  in  the  lower  classes,  to  £4  4s.  in 
the  higher  classes  :   these  are  the  fees  paid  in  Government  schools. 

612.  (Dr.  Ndthan.)  That  is  not  the  cost  per  head  ? — That  is  the  fee  per  head 
in  the  high  schools.  The  cost,  roughly,  would  be  double  that,  varying  from  £12  per 
head  per  annum  to  £.32  per  head. 

613.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  total  cost  per  head  to  the  State  per  annum  ? 
— In  the  Cape  Colony  it  is  estimated  in  all  first  class  schools,  high  schools  included, 
at  £4  10s.  per  annum.  That  does  not.  however,  represent  the  question  before  this 
Commission,  because  included  in  that  estimate  are  many  .schools  that  are  not  secondary 
schools  at  all. 
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(114.  There  is  no  separate  estimate  as  to  secondary  schools  ? — No.  .Minnies  or 

'Un.  {Mi-.   Wdiig/i.)  With  regard  to  co-cduoation.  you  do  not  favour    the  intro-    •'*"'*'"•'''• 
duction  of  this  system  into  secondary  schools  ? — No.  

()1().  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  system  in  Scotland  or   elsewhere  ? — Yes  ;  Rev. 

T  have  known  it  work  fairly  well,  and  I  have  known  people  profess  their  belief  in  it,   "•  ^■- C"  t'/«. Ac. 
l»ut  from  my  own  experience  I  prefer  the  other.  23  Nov.   1905. 

•  ilT.  As  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  you  suggest  that  the  appointment  should  

rest  witii  the  Department,  not  with  local  committees  or  boards  '( — I  think  with    the     Q-^H— 631. 
local  committees,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

018.  {Mr.  Lame.)  On  the  co-education  question,  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  located  in  one  building  and  utilising  the  .same  staft 
of  teachers  ? — I  have  found  that  it  has  worked  occasionally,  but  it  has  to  be  worked 
with  all  kinds  of  restrictions,  the  boys  entering  at  different  times  from  the  girls,  and 
being  warned  to  clear  off  the  premises  by  certain  times,  and  all  kinds  of  what  T  should 
describe   as  vexatious  restrictions, 

010,  Provided  those  details  are  dealt  witli,  yuu  do  not  sec  any  objection  in  prin- 
ciple to  such  a  scheme  ? — I  think  it  is  justified  only  on  grounds  of  economy. 

(520.  You  speak  of  grounds  of  economy  elsewhere.  Do  you  not  think,  seeing  that 
such  a  system  would  effect  a  considerable  economy,  that  it  is  certainly  justifiable  ? — Yes. 
l>ut  I  think  there  are  serious  objections  to  it.  Tlic  whole  question  of  ])layiiig  fields 
is  affected  by  it. 

021.  Now,  with  regard  to  free  education,  I  understand  that  you  would  a))]irove 
of  it,  apart  from  financial  considerations,  right  up  to  matriculation,  provided  there 
was  sufficient  safeguard  thit  the  State  money  was  not  wasted  on  pupils  who  could  not 
take  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes, 

622.  With  regard  to  financial  considerations,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  fees  paid  at  present  in  this  colony  ? — No. 

623.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  large  sum  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say. 

624.  As  to  preparatory  schools,  the  education  which  is  given  in  them  i,s,  I  take  it, 
less  expensive  than  that  given  in  the  higher  schools,  I  mean  it  does  not  cost  so  much 
per  head  to  run  a  preparator}'  school  as  it  does  the  higher  schools  ? — Naturally 
enough,  because  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  would  not  necessarily  be  so  high, 
and  the  salaries  would  be  smaller. 

62?).  There  is  a  considerable  difTercnce,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

626.  If  there  were  a  case  in  which  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  met,  or  very  nearly 
met,  the  total  expen.scs,  then  you  would  approve  of  the  system  of  a  preparatory  school  ? 
— You  mean  apart  from  the  question  of  Government  grants. 

627.  Yes  ? — I  think  there  are  two  advantages  that  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
You  are  able  to  get  smaller  classes,  and  you  are  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  adjust  the 
work  of  such  a  school  to  the  course  that  is  to  follow. 

628.  So  that  if  the  Government  grant  to  such  a  school  became,  in  fact,  a  very 
small  one,  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  such  a  school  ?-  T  think  there 
would  be  certain  advantages. 

Mr.  Lance  :  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  if  we  could  have  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  these  preparatory  schools.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  1004  the 
Jeppestown  preparatory  school  paid  its  way. 

()2!).  {To  the  Witness.)  You  have  given  us  the  numbers  attending  the  high  scliools 
in  Capetown.  Are  the  children  attending  those  schools  in  the  .same  stages  of  educa- 
ti(in  as  those  here,  that  is  to  say,  do  they  begin  from  the  lowest  standard  ? — It  is  not 
alwavs  clear.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  preparatory  school  attached,  in  other  cases 
there  is  not  a  preparatory  school  attached. 

(;:'>(•.  Do  vnu  think,  taking  it  all  round,  that  we  might  a.ssume  the  education  given 
there  to  I  e  much  the  same  as  thiit  given  here  ^-1  shoidd  think,  under  ])re.sent  condi- 
tions, that  the  stages  are  higher  there.  I  have  taken  an  e.stinuite  in  ('ajjetown  and 
.lohannesburg  of  the  numbers  in  and  above  Standard  V.  1  find  that  in  .Johannesburg 
I  I -2  of  the  total  number  in  elementary  schools  are  in  Stinulard  V.  and  above, 
while  in  Capetown  the  proportion  is  exactly  double,  lluit  is,  22-0,  That  means 
those  who  have  passed  Staiuhird  IV,  who  are  reckoned  to  be  preparing  for  Standard 
y.  and  above, 

0.!l.  {Mr.  Heinicrl.)  In  the  case  of  a  secondary  school  which  carries  its  ])u))ils 
thiongh  a  comi)lele  secondary  curriculum  up  to  matriculation,  do  you  think  it  makes 
for  elli(ie!iey  to  have  a  ])re])aratory  .school  on  the  siime  ])remises  and  under  the  same 
headmaster  ?—l  tliJnk  not  on  the  same  ])reniises.  1  think  it  is  lu-lter  to  be  a  little 
removed  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  children.  I  think  a  division  about  the  age  of 
10  would   be   desirable. 
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.Minotes  of  f;32.  Would  voii  separate  above  and  below  10,  and  have  an  entirolv  separate 

Kviaei.ce.        establishment  ?-Yes. 

0:i3.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  that  preparatory  school  under  the 


Rev.  same  headmaster  in  a  fairly  large  school  which  would  contain  anything  from  200  to 
W.  E.C^Clarke.  qqq  ]j^yg  j,^  „jj.|j,  doing  secondary  work  ? — There  would  be  the  advantage  that  he  would 
23  Nov.,  1905.  then  be  able  to  e.xercise  a  control  over  it  so  as  to  make  it  lead  directly  and  efficientl}- 
to  the  upper  department  of  the  school. 

f\    (ton fiJO 

^'  ■  634.  That   would  eventually  mean  that  that  headmaster  would  have  perhaps 

700  or  800  children  under  him  ? — I  should  deprecate  a  school  so  large  as  tliat  for 
secondary  education. 

(53.^.  There  might  come  a  time  when  a  very  successful  secondary  school  might  have 
a  ])reparatory  department  attached  to  it  which  would  become  too  unwieldy  for  handling 
by  the  same  headmaster  ? — A  preparatory  school  always  bears  some  ])ro])ortion  to 
the  school  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  not  likely  to  become  unwieldy  unless  the 
upper  part  of  the  school  becomes  unwieldy. 

63C.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  the  children  in  any  secondary 
school  may  not  have  gone  through  the  preparatory  school  attached  to  the  school  in 
any  case  ? — That  frequently  happens. 

637.  So  that  it  seems  not  cjuite  easy  to  determine  what  may  be  a  natural  propor- 
tion between  the  numbers  in  any  given  preparatory  school  and  the  secondary  school 
connected  with  it  ? — There  is  no  necessarily  fi.xed  proportion. 

638.  With  regard  to  the  suitable  location  in  which  to  place  the  schools  that  may 
be  found  to  be  necessary  for  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg,  we  have  heard  some 
amount  of  evidence,  or,  at  least,  some  remarks,  which  seem  to  point  to  the  fact,  of 
which  we  shall  probably  have  proof  later  on,  that  the  southern  and  western  suburbs 
of  the  town  will  claim  consideration  in  this  connection.  In  the  event  of  its  not  being 
eventually  decided  to  place  Government  secondary  schools  in  these  two  localities, 
the  children,  or  those  children  requiring  secondary  education,  would  of  course  have 
to  come  to  whatever  other  centres  may  be  decided  upon.  They  may  have  to  go  to 
Jeppestown,  or  to  Parktown,  or  to  Yeoville,  and  if  so,  they  would  have  a  much  greater 
distance  to  travel  than  if  they  went  to  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — Do  you  mean 
to  ask  me  whether  I  think  they  ought  to  get  assistance  towards  their  travelling  ex- 
penses ? 

639.  I  want  you  to  admit  what  appears  to  be  evident,  that  if  children  from  the 
southern  and  western  suburbs  are  compelled  to  attend  secondary  schools  at  Park- 
town  and  the  northern  suburbs  and  Jeppestown,  they  will  have  a  greater  distance 
to  travel  to  and  fro  than  if  they  had  schools  of  their  own  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, or  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — If  the  number  were  small  we  should  have 
to  admit  it  and  regret  it. 

640.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  relative  numbers  at  present.  We  shall  have  further 
evidence  on  that  point  later  on  ;  but  I  take  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  have 
to  travel  a  greater  distance  than  if  they  had  a  school  in  their  own  neighbourhood  or 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Therefore,  any  objections  which  apply  to  children  travelling 
a  distance  to  and  fro,  would  apply  in  greater  degree  to  those  children  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  in  Jeppe  and  the  northern  suburbs,  than  if  they  had  to  attend 
a  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  question  is  affected  by  the 
numbers  in  question. 

641.  We  have  no  evidence  before  us  at  present  as  to  what  the  numljers  may  be  ? 
— To  a  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town  practically  all  the  children  will  have  a  long 
distance  to  travel.  With  regard  to  other  schools,  a  more  limited  numlier  would  be 
affected  even  if  they  had  a  little  further  to  go. 

()42.  Of  course  the  qiiestion  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  the  children  in  any 
particular  suburb  are  entitled  to  preferential  treatment  on  account  of  greater  num- 
bers, and  at  what  point  the  greater  numbers  entitle  them  to  that  preferential  treat- 
ment. However.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  a  debateable  nature,  and  I  only 
wanted  to  raise  the  point,  so  that  it  might  not  be  lost  sight  of.  With  regard  to  the 
unsuitability  of  Johannesburg  and  the  locality  for  secondary  education,  I  rather  gather 
from  the  answers  you  have  given  to  previous  questions  that  you  slightly  modify  the 
opinion  which  you  expressed  without  any  very  intimate  local  knowledge.  We  have 
this  fact  to  face,  that  a  laige  number  of  parents  are  clamouring  for  secondary  education 
— that  is  the  reason  why  this  Commission  is  sitting — and  therefore  it  is  cjuite  evident 
that  these  parents  do  not  consider  Johannesburg  undesirable  for  secondary  education, 
or  else,  by  force  of  circumstances,  they  are  compelled  to  have  their  children  educated 
here.  In  any  case,  we  may  take  it  as  quite  certain  that  a  very  large  number,  running 
into  some  thousands  probably,  will  have  to  be  jirovided  with  secondary  education  here, 
and  that  as  the  years  go  on  that  number  will  increase.     Therefore  it  is  important — ■ 
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if  there  are  any  really  serious  objections  to  Johannesburg  as  a  centre  for  secondary   -'♦linmeNol" 
education — that  these  objections  should  be  very  clearly  stated,  and  if  they  are  of  a     '^'  •'"•"*"• 

removable  nature,  we  should  attempt  to  remove  them  ? — I  intended  the   remarks  I         

made  to  apply  to  the  ([uestion  of  the  nunilipr.s  that  would  rei|uire  provision,  and  I  think  Rev. 

that  the  (jucstion  that  you  have  mentioned  of  having  one  large  central  school  in  place  ^f'- E-C^larke. 
of  two  or  three  in  the  suburbs  would  increase  the  objection   that  I  mentioned.     1   ^3  Nov.,  1905. 

think  many  parents  would  not  object  to  send  their  boys  to  a  school  in  Parktown  or  the         

iipighl)ourhood.  but  would  pioi)ably  have  very  strong  objections  to  sending  them  to     Q-*'''^— 646. 
the  centre  of  Johannc^liurg. 

Mr.  KcHncH  :  With  regard  to  the  whulc  quest  ion  of  the  suitability  of  Johannes- 
burg for  secondary  education,  I  think  it  will  be  advisable  for  us  to  find  out  at  a  later 
stage  exactly  how  the  number  of  children  attending  secondary  schools  here  has  in- 
creased or  diminished  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  for  the  simple  reason,  wliich  I  think  we  shall 
have  evidence  upon  later  on,  that  good  secondary  schools  have  been  started  here, 
many  of  them  under  private  or  semi-private  management. 

I'>-|:'>.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Vou  give  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending schools  here  and  in  Capetowia  above  Standard  JV.  What  conclusion  do  you 
wish  ns  to  draw  from  that  comparison  1 — I  drew  up  these  figures  partly  as  a  guide 
to  what  possibility  there  might  be  here  of  a  number  of  pupils  proceeding  after- 
wards to  a  further  course  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  in  respect  of  the  higher  grade 
schools.  The  total  number  in  Johaniu'sburg  would  be  about  8S9  beyond  Standard 
IV.  Then,  in  order  to  sec  whether  that  was  likely  to  be  a  normal  number,  I  com- 
pared it  with  the  Capetown  figure,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was,  when  education 
was  fully  developed  here,  the  figure  88i)  would  be  very  largely  increased. 

1)44.  You  mean  it  would  approximate  to  the  number  in  Capetown  ? — I  think 
so. 

045.  {Dr.  Ro.'is.)  You  stated  that  it  is  ver\-  desirable  that  the  preparatory  and 
the  secondary  school  should  be  under  the  same  headmaster,  but  you  also  stated  that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  them  separate  from  one  aiiother  in  different  places.  Is  it 
possible  to  have  one  head  teacher  if  you  have  the  two  separate  ?  Would  it  not  be  very 
inconvenient  ?— No.  1  think  that  the  head  of  the  secondary  school  is  first  of  all  able 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  curriculum,  and  is  probably  much  more 
capable  of  devising  and  arranging  a  c  urrirulum  than  the  head  of  a  preparatory  school. 
In  fact,  in  that  case,  the  head  of  the  ]ireparatory  school  would  really  be  one  of  the 
junior  assistants  of  the  school. 

(14().  But  the  liead  teacher  could  not  exercise  a  very  close  supervision  over  the 
instruction  ? — 1  think  sufficiently  close  to  meet  the  rc(ptirements  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Charles  Murray,  A.M.I.C.K.,  Examined. 

(ilT.  {ChainiHui.)  You  are  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Works  ? — Yes.     1   uuiler-  .\ir. 

stand  you  would  like  me  to  point  out  any  available  ground  in  Johannesburg  which      ^-  Murray. 
might  be  large  enough  to  be  suitable  for  a  school.     I  will  start  with  Malvern  Town-     q_  (;47    i;5i. 
ship  on  the  eastern  side.     Here  there  is  a  block  of  seven  acres  {erplainimj  on  the  mtip). 

048.  (Archdeacon  Fiirse.)  Could  you  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  each  case  ; 
whether  it  is  flat,  rocky,  hilly,  and  so  on  ? — This  ground  runs  up  the  slope  of  a  hill. 

(549.  It  would  not  be  suitable  for  playing  fields  ^—1  hardly  think  so  without  some 
work  upon  it.  The  main  street  running  through  Belgravia  runs  out  there.  Of  course 
the  seven  acres  are  cut  up  by  streets,  and  if  you  needed  to  make  use  of  the  seven 
acres  as  a  block  you  would  have  to  get  permission  to  close  up  the  streets. 

650.  {Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  To  whom  does  the  freehold  title  belong  ?--To  (Jovern- 
ment. 

651.  {Mr.  Lance.)  The  Malvern  site  would  be  about  four  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  ?— 1  should  think  so.  Then  there  are  seven  acres  here,  about  which  I 
fancy  you  know,  in  Jeppe,  at  the  end  of  Commissioner  Street.  Mr.  Jeppe  offered 
seven  acres  here,  I  believe,  for  the  purjiose  of  a  high  school  just  ojjposite  Peel's  claims. 
That  would  have  been  handed  over  some  time  ago,  but  there  was  a  question  of  the 
continuation  of  Commissioner  Street.  Now,  I  believe,  the  l^lducation  Department 
and  the  Malvern  lllstate  ])eople  are  considering  the  (question  of  a  fresh  .selection,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  removed  a  little  bit  further  out  so  as  to  get  the  road  through. 

The  Chairman  :  Perhaps  1  might  explain  to  the  Commission  that  the  site  which 
partly  blocked  Commissioner  Street  has  been  exchanged  for  one  further  east,  which 
does  not  prevent  the  continuation  of  Commissioner  Street.  There  is  this  latter  site 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  the  site  which  has  been  referred 
to  as  that  which  the  Witwatersrand  Town.'^hip  Co.  was  prepared  to  give  for  a  .secondary 
school  ? 
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Minutes  ol  The  Chairman  :  That  is  the  site. 

hvitleiice.  ^-^ryi    [Archdeacon  Furse.)  Does    it   bolonj;    to    them   or   to    the    Ooverniuoiit  ? — 

It  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Government  under  the  general  arrangement  with  regard 

Mr.  to  the  deproclamation  of  the  township,  but  it  is  handed  over  in  accordance  with  a 

C.  Uurmij.     previous  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  a  high  school.     I  do  not  think  that  Govern- 
23  xo\     1905.  ment  could  take  that  ground  and  make  use  of  it  for  anytliing  else. 

— '-  ()•").•').  (Dr.  Nathan.)  Is  it  held  by  the  Government  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is 

Q.  652— 667.     j^^^j  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  Government.     Transfer  has  been  held  over  on  the 
(question  of  final  selection. 

054.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Could  you  explain  the  nature  of  the  seven  acres  on  that 
site  ? — It  is  right  on  the  top  of  a  kopje.  We  could  not  have  any  playgrounds  there. 
.Vt  least,  that  was  the  old  position  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  alteration  has  made 
any  difference. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Has  the  alteration  made  any  difference,  sir  ? 
The  Chairman  :  Not  with  regard  to  playing  fields,  but  so  far  as  position  is  con- 
cerned the  site  is  as  fine  a  site  as  you  could  wish.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
on  rockv  ground,  and  the  playing  fields  would  require  a  very  consideral)le  amount  of 
work  if  they  were  made  on  that  spot.  The  site,  however,  was  such  a  good  one  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  lieadmaster  of  Jeppestown  High  School  that  any  disadvantage 
as  regards  playing  fields  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of 
position. 

/>.  Nathan  :  I  understand  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  purpose  of  the  build- 
ings 'i 

The  Chairman  :  Seven  acres. 

Mr.  Lance  :  I  think  tliere  are  playing  fields  obtainable. 

The  Chairman  :  I  can  ask  Mr.  Payne,  who  is  present,  how  far  the  playing  fields 
at  present  in  use  are  from  this  site. 

Mr.  Payne  :  From  the  new  site  the  playing  fields  would  i)e  a  good  I(K)  yards, 
possibly  150  j^ards. 

The  Witness  :  Then  we  have  a  site  reserved  for  schools  here  in  Belgravia.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  is  big  enough  for  you  to  consider.  That  site  was  reserved  for  a  school 
for  elementary  education,  I  think.  It  is  eciual  to  six  50  by  100  stands.  In  Yeoville 
we  have  nothing  except  a  block  of  eight  stands  which  was  1:ough-t  for  educational  pur- 
poses right  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  right  on  the  ridge,  near  the  boundary  of  Bellcvue 
(eriilaining  on  the  map). 

655.  (Mr.  Waugh.)  Amongst  the  rocks  ? — It  is  really  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

656.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  How  many  acres  are  there  ? — About  an  acre.  Then 
there  is  a  site  next  to  Argyle  Township  (erj.Iaiiii  ij  o.i  the  mai)  ;  the  ground  running 
back  to  this  street  behind  would  be  about  4  J  acres. 

657.  Is  that  in  Smit  Street  ?— Yes. 

658.  A  corner  site  ? — No.  It  comes  between  tlie  Wanderers'  Mew  Township 
and  the  township  la'ely  laid  out  as  Argyle  Township. 

65'J.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  It  adjoins  the  police  barracks  ? — It  runs  up  to  the  pohce 
barracks.     There  is  nothing  there  except  an  old  house,  which  belongs  to  Government. 

660.  It  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  prisoners  ? — No.  The  })rison  inside 
that  wall  would  be  a  temporary  arrangement.  Dr.  Pakes'  lal)()ratory  is  across  the 
wall  (erplaini  <j  on  the  map). 

661.  (Cluiirman.)  Is  it  underneath  Dr.  Pakes'  laboratory,  further  down  the  hill  ? 
— Dr.  Pakes'  place  adjoins  it  at  the  back. 

662.  (Mr.  Lance.)  What  is  the  extent  of  Dr.  Pakes'  laboratory  ? — He  only  takes 
a  piece  at  the  corner.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  use  considering  the  mounted 
police  barracks  enclosure,  because  a  portion  of  that  could  not  be  gi'.  en  up  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  you  wish  to  consider  any  desirable  site  for  immediate  use,  or 
for  use  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  that  ground. 

663.  (Chairman.)  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town  I — Just  close  to  the  Hospital. 

664.  Is  it  immediately  available  { — All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  give 
the  tenant  of  the  house  a  month's  notice. 

665.  What  sort  of  a  slope  has  it  ? — There  would  not  be  enough  ground  to  give 
you  a  playing  field  too. 

666.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  Do  you  say  the  cells  would  be  next  to  it  ? — No  :  they  would 
be  next  to  the  Fort. 

6()7.  (Chairmwi.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficiently  near  the  cells  for  such 
proximity  to  be  an  objection  to  it  as  a  school  site  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The  cells  are 
right  on  the  top  part  of  the  mounted  police  barracks  enclosure.  If  you  had  a  school 
at  this  end  you  could  see  nothing.  The  only  way  in  which  you  could  see  the  cells 
would  be  if  you  had  a  two-storied  building  ;  even  then  you  would  be  quite  a  distance 
from  them. 
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GG8.  [Dr.  Nathan.)  It  faces  the  Hospital  on  one  side,  does  it  not  ?— No.     Argyle  MiiuiJesof 

Township  comes  between  it  and  the  Hospital.     .Just  there  {crplauiiiij  o  •  the   miip)  •••'■' '^"«'''- 

niii.;lit  he  an  available  site,  on  llic  high  ground  along  the  ridge  between  the  S'how  ( Jround 

and  the  F'ort.  jlr 

()(j!i.  (Chairman.)  Is  ii   reserved  under  the  frown  Lands  Disposal  Ordinance  ?—  '•'  ^(""'"'J- 

1  do  not  know.  ^^  N^i')U& 

070.  {,S'(>  IF.  .SV.  John  Can.)  What  is  this  site  ?— The  Government  are  allowed  — 

to  take  ten  morgen  along  the  ridge,  iuid  I  b<'Iieve  there  is  a  proposal  to  continue  that    Q- 668— 680. 
strip  further  along. 

071.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  niimicipal   land? — ^Not  at  present. 

072.  (Archdeacon  Fiirsc.)  Is  it  likely  to  be  ? — I  could  not  say. 

07;i.  (Chairman.)  If  it  were  transferred  to  the  municipalitv  would  the  re.servation 
made  under  the  CVown  Lands'  Disposal  Ordinance  still  retain  that  ten  morgen  for 
Government  1 — I  do  not  think  I  can  exactly  tell  you  the  position.  The  niunicipalitv 
and  the  Government  arc  considering  the  question  of  handing  over  one  por  ion  to  the 
town  to  be  included  in  Milner  Park,  and  retaining  one  portion  for  Government  for 
public  purposes.  1  think  one  portion  is  being  retained,  but  if  you  wish  a  site  there 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  approach  the  Commissioner  of  Lands,  who  would  be  able 
to  tell  you  the  exact  position. 

074.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  That  portion  is  proposed  to  be  taken  over  by  the  municipality 
for  municipal  purposes  ? — No.  The  proposal  is  to  give  a  portion  of  the  ground  to 
the  municipality  as  part  of  Milner  Park,  and  retain  a  portion  of  the  high  ground  for 
Government  buildings. 

675.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  That  does  not  include  all  that  ground  below  the  Fort? 
— I  believe  the  Government's  suggestion  is  to  have  a  strip  of  ten  morgen  here  (cxiiaiu- 
in^j),  and  to  continue  that  line  on  towards  the  Fort,  and  retain  all  the  high  ground 
here  for  public  purposes. 

()70.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  ground  south  of  that  line  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
numicipality  as  part  of  Milner  Park? — Yes. 

077.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  total  amount  of  ground  there 
given  up  to  pulilic  purposes,  or  municipal  purposes,  or  under  reservation,  including, 
that  is,  Milner  Park,  the  old  .\gricultural  Show  Ground,  and  the  Fort  site.  What 
does  it  amount  to  altogether  ? — Four  or  five  hundred  acres,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  Can  Mr.  Murray  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  information  available 
as  to  whether  the  Government  intend  keeping  the  most  prominent  site  in  the  town 
for  a  prison  ? 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Prisons  Commission  recommended 
that  it  be  removed  from  that  site. 

The  \Vitne.<s,<i :  I  may  say  a  site  has  been  provisionally  schu'teil  on  the  high  grouiul 
opposite  to  the  S.A.C.  with  a  view  to  one  day  removing  the  prison  there. 

078.  (Mr.  Waugh.)  Is  all  that  laiul  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  Government 
freehold  land  ? — Yes. 

0711.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  So  that  eventually  we  may  have  an  eligible  site,  available 
for  educational  purposes,  on  the  top  of  Hospital  Hill  ? — There  is  vacant  ground  there 
now  belonging  to  Government. 

(iSO.  (CIniirman.)  Suppose  the  Commission  recommended  that  no  public  purpose 
was  of  greater  importance  than  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  reconmieiided  that 
that  site  should  be  used  for  that  purpose,  negotiations  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  to 
nuike  that  futile  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  I  think  this  is  rather  a  critical  period  of  our  sitting,  and  I  should 
like  to  give  public  expression  to  this  view.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
healthiness  of  various  localities.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  prison  to  be  removed 
from  that  locality,  I  take  it  no  more  healthy  spot  could  be  found  to  serve  Johamu'sburg 
than  the  top  of  Hospital  Hill.  There  is  another  matter  closely  coniu>cted  with  this 
(juestioii  of  health  that  has  so  far  not  been  mentioned,  that  is,  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding a  large  swimming  bath  for  the  school  children,  and  perha])s  the  public  generally, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  that  large  embankment  might  be  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  a  swinuning  bath,  and  the  water  run  olT  frequently,  and  used  for 
watering  the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

The  Witness  :  I  may  say  it  will  be  some  years  before  there  will  be  any  new  prison 
and  before  you  could  get  the  ground  there.  There  is  no  money  to  do  it  this  year, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  to  comj)lcte  so  as  to  get  it  away  from  the  jjresent  site,  but 
the  cjuestion  of  dealing  with  the  ground  would  bo  a  matter  for  the  Conunissioner  of 
Lands  to  consider.  I  am  only  pointing  out  what  vacant  land  there  is  belonging  to 
the  Crown.     There  is  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fort  lying  vacant. 
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Minutes  of  681.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  If  we  selected  a  site  west  of  the  Fort,  on  the  top  of 

Kvidence.        ^[^^  j^jn  ijptween  the  Fort  and  the  Agricultural  Show  Ground,  that  would  be  available  ? 

If  Government  were  ])repared  to  give  you  that,  they  could  hand  it  over  straight 

Mr.  away. 

r.  Murray.  (;(^2.  The  municipality  would  not  step  in  to  stop  you  i — I  do  not  know  what  the 

"3  Nov~l90r>.   niunicipality  might  do.    Then  there  is  Elofl's  (  laims  Township,  situated  near  Auckland 

• Park.     That  flat  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  a  township  and  a  block  of  stands  has 

Q.  681— ()97.  Ijppjj  reserved  for  educational  purposes.  Here  is  the  Transvaal  Volunteers' ground. 
This  has  been  reserved  as  building  sites  for  the  G.S.A.R.  employees,  but  I  rather  think 
they  do  not  intend  building  there  now.  The  rest  of  the  ground  was  reserved  for  a 
civil  service  township.  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  houses  built  there.  There  is  a 
site  here  {cxpldininj)  of  about  ten  stands  which  has  l)een  reserved  for  education,  but 
with  that  exception  and  one  of  20  stands  there,  the  rest  of  this  ground  is  all  vacant 
Government  ground,  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  should  you  wish  a  site. 
G8:5.  {Chairman.)  How  far  is  that  from  the  centre  of  the  town  1 — It  lies  up  against 
the  Auckland  J'ark  Hotel,  below  the  ridge. 

684.  {Mr.  Waii{fh.)  Is  there  ground  suitable  for  a  playground  ? — Yes. 

685.  About  what  extent  is  the  ground  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly.  The  tram 
would  come  close  to  it.  The  ground  is  laid  off  in  stands,  and  to  make  a  decent  play- 
ground, some  of  the  streets  would  have  to  be  closed  up.  The  tram  goes  right  into 
the  township. 

686.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Does  it  connect  at  all  with  the  tram  which  goes  by 
the  Agricultural  Show  Ground  ? — The  tram  goes  along  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery. 

687.  {Mr.  Waugh.)  That  would  serve  as  a  site  for  the  western  suburbs,  would 
it  not  ? — I  should  think  so.  There  is  one  other  site  of  about  two  acres  in  Parktown. 
Recently  Government  became  the  owners  of  two  lots  with  a  house,  where  M  i .  \\  indham 
used  to  live,  rather  a  large  house,  but  not  a  permanent  building. 

688.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Is  there  not  available  ground  at  Union  Square  ? — That 
is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  municipality  for  recreation  purposes. 

689.  There  is  no  available  site  at  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — No,  this  is  the 
nearest,  close  to  the  hospital. 

690.  That  is  only  44  acres  1 — But  then  you  are  close  to  the  Wander-^rs'  ground, 
and  you  might  possibly  make  arrangements  with  the  Wanderers  to  use  part  of  their 
ground  as  playing  fields. 

691.  {Mr.  Waugh.)  Do  you  remember  the  conditions  under  which  the  ground 
was  given  to  the  Wanderers'  Club,  that  in  the  daytime  it  should  be  open  to  the  public 
when  there  were  no  sports  on? — The  Show  (iround  was  granted  on  these  conditions, 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  the  Wanderers.     I  can  let  you  have  the  information. 

692.  Could  it  be  made  available  as  a  playground  for  a  school  situated  in  Smit 
Street,  Hospital  Hill,  or  Plein  Square  ? — I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  lease. 

693.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Have  you  made  any  enquiry  as  to  municipal  sites  available 
on  municipal  gromid  ? — No. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Murray  send  in  a  schedule  outlining 
the  pieces  of  ground  he  has  pointed  out,  giving  full  jjarticidars,  and  he  might  also 
include  ground  which  has  been  set  aside  for  various  purposes,  but  has  not  yet  been 
utilised.  In  the  <',ase  of  the  jiroposed  site  for  the  C.S.A.R.  settlement,  I  understand 
that  they  have  now  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  send  the  Commission  such  a 
schedule,  giving  also  unappropriated  land,  or  land  that  has  been  allocated,  but  has 
not  yet  been  put  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  allocated  ? 

The  Witness  :    I  shall  let  you  have  the  pai-ticulars. 

694.  {Mr.  Reunert.)  Is  there  any  land  in  New  Doornfontein  ? — There  is  a  square 
which  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Maternity  Home. 

695.  {Mr.  Lance.)  Is  there  nothing  to  the  south  ? — Nothing  to  the  south.  We 
have  been  trying  several  times  to  get  sites  on  mining  ground  to  the  south  of  Johannes- 
burg for  elementary  schools. 

()9().  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  With  regartl  to  tiic  Show  Ground,  still  west  of  the 
Show  (iround,  practically  where  the  new  tram  line  goes,  there  is  a  very  fine  building 
going  uj),  I  believe  a  brewery.  The  Government  have  not  utilised  any  more  of  that 
land  up  there  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

697.   In  fact  all  that  ridge  is  available  on  the  east  of  the  In'ewery  ? — Yes. 
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The  Chairman:  Yoii  have  the  letter  from  Brother  Calli.xte  before  you.  Do  you 
desire  that  any  action  should  be  taken  on  it  ? 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  could 
induce  Brother  Callixte  to  come  and  tell  us  what  his  schema  is. 

The  Chairman:  I  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  Brother  Callixte  could  come 
and  give  evidence  within  the  terms  of  reference. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  Suppose  we  write  and  simply  state  that  the  Commission 
would  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  could  come  before  the  Commission  and  give 
e\'idence  on  the  scheme  which  he  proposes,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  secondary 
education  which  is  being  carried  on  in  his  school. 

The  Chairman  :  As  to  the  amount  of  secondary  education,  yes.  As  to  any  scheme 
with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  voluntary  schools,  I  should  say  no.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  anything  within  the  terms  of  reference  that  he  has  to  put  before  us. 

Dr.  RosK  :  It  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  knovv  what  provision  is  made  in 
other  sciiools  in  order  to  enable  us  to  cjme  to  a  decision,  and  I  am  rather  surprised 
he  has  declined  to  attend.  If  we  think  the  evidence  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  then  I  think  he  ought  to  give  us  the  evidence  we  desire.  I  believe 
it  IS  a  misunderstanding. 

Sir  W .  St.  John  Carr  :   I  think  so. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  it  not  facilitate  matters  if  Brother  Calli.xte  were  to  submit 
a  statement  as  to  what  he  would  like  to  bring  before  the  Commission,  and  then  we 
could  definitely  see  what  was  in  order  and  what  was  not. 

Sir  ]]' .  St.  John  Carr  :  Especially  on  the  ((uestion  as  to  the  amount  of  secondary 
education  that  is  carried  on. 

The  Chairman  :   I  think  it  is  very  desirable  we  should  have  such  a  statement. 

Archdeacon  Fiirse  :  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  one  of  the  statements  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  a  witness  does  give  his  views  in  regard  to  this  i)oint. 
Whether  he  ought  to  have  done  so  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Blackwell  has  stated 
quite  clearly  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  voluntary  schools,  or  private  schools  I  think 
he  calls  them,  should  not  be  encouraged.  He  also  further  states  they  caniuit  be  of 
such  efiiciency  as  thosc^  sulisidised  by  (iovernment. 

The  Chairmaii  :  Is  it  vmir  wish,  genticnuMi.  tiiat  iirotlicr  Caliixti'  be  aski'il  tn 
send  in  a  statement  '. 

Sir  W .  St.  John  Carr  :    Yes.     It  is  my  own,  at  all  events. 

Dr.  Ross:  1  think  wv  sliould  also  mention  tiie  points  on  which  we  require 
information. 

Dr.  Nathan:  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  terms  of  brother  ('allixt-e's  letter,  that 
he  declines  to  give  evidence  on  the  ground  that  his  experience  has  solely  been  con- 
fined to  what  is  a  voluntary  school.  Apparently  that  is  an  insuperalile  objec'tion 
with  him.  Do  vou  not  Ihiidc,  in  view  of  what  has  already  l)een  stated  by  the  various 
witiu'sses,  that  it  would  be  desiral)ie  if  we  a|>proached  the  Government  and  asked 
them  to  extend  the  terms  of  <>iir  ('mnmission  so  as  to  end)race  secondary  schools,  both 
Government  and  voluntary,  and  to  cover  the  whole  ((uestion  of  secondary  education  i 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  (ompetent  for  Commissioners  to  pass  a  resolution  to  that 
effect,  or  for  any  menilM'r  in  iiis  private  capacity  \^^  address  the  LiiMitenanl -Governor. 
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lliiiud's  ol  Dr.  Nathan  :  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  of  any  avail.     I  think  it  should  be  de- 

'"*'"■       cided  by  the  Commission  as  a  body. 

The  Chairman  :   It  is  within  the  power  of  this  Commission  to  pass  a  motion  to 

7  Dec,  1905.  that  pffert.  My  own  view,  as  I  have  said  previously,  is  that  you  might  very  well  get 
the  establishment  of  these  undenominational  scliools  out  of  the  way.  It  is  an  extremely 
pressing  matter.  I,  for  one,  am  quite  prepared  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  we  proceed  later  to  consider  the  wider  qu'stion. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  Do  I  take  it  that  you  will,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  make  that 
representation  to  the  Government  ? 

Hie  Chairman  :  I  would  suggest  that  the  Commission  state  in  their  report  that 
they  offer  these  recommendations  with  regard  to  undenominational  schojls,  but  that 
they  are  of  opinion  that  their  report  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  question,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  terms  of  reference  extended. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  If  that  were  left  until  the  report  was  presented,  it  would  mean  that 
all  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  over  again.  Surely,  it  would  be  better  to  lay  the 
views  of  the  Commission  before  the  Government  now,  so  that  the  whole  question  could 
be  immediately  gone  into. 

The  Cliairman  :  What  would  be  delayed  then  would  be  the  establishment  of  the 
undenominational  schools,  which  is  so  pressing. 

Dr.  Ro.<i.'i :  Certainly,  I,  for  one,  should  not  agree  to  it.  I  think  we  should  defer 
to  the  Chairman  of  our  Commission  and  carry  out  the  enquiry  immediately  before 
us.  Then  it  is  for  the  Government  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  what  recommendation 
the  Commission  may  make,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  before  us  quite  a  distinct 
subject  of  enquiry. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take  into  account  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  voluntary  schools. 

The  Chairman  :   I  should  like  to  have  evidence  on  that. 

Dr.  Ross  :  We  are  all  agreed  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion    her  . 

Archdeacon  Fvrse  :  It  seems  to  me  tliat  this  question  of  getting  out  of  the  way 
the  establishment  of  the  schools  indicated  in  the  terms  of  reference  is  undoubtedly 
bound  up  with  the  other  question.  The  evidence  we  have  had  put  before  us  to  date 
is  extremely  conflicting  with  regard  to  the  number  of  schools  there  should  be,  and  I, 
for  one,  judging  from  the  e\'idence  that  has  been  put  before  us,  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  clear  at  present  even  where  the  sites  should  be. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  made  less  conflicting  by  the  widening 
of  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  ? 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Yes,  I  do,  because  you  would  then  lie  able  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  existing  schools,  and  also  you  would  definitely  be  able  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  use  of  the  money  that  is  probably  forthcoming. 

The  Chairman  :  We  can  take  existing  schools  into  consideration.  That  is  what 
we  hope  to  hear  evidence  upon. 

Mr.  Reunert  :    It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  terms  of  reference  are  suflRciently 
wide  to  enable  us  to  take  evidence  upon  existing  voluntary  schools.     As  to  whether  . 
the  Government  should  step  in  and  assist  tho.se  schools  is  another  question,  which 
need  not  be  considered  at  the  present  stage. 

Dr.  Ross  :  I  think  there  was  a  question  asked  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I 
understand  some  statistics  were  promised  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  already 
provided  by  voluntary  schools. 

TJie  Secretary  :  One  or  two  schools  have  not  replied,  but  the  figures  will  be  ready 
next  week. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Reunert  in  his  interpretation  that  the  terms 
of  the  Commission  are  wide  enough,  but  at  the  same  time  T  believe  you  have  ruled  that 
evidence  in  regard  to  these  voluntary  schools  is  inadmissible. 

The  Chairman  .•  No  ;  I  have  ruled  that  evidence  referring  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  towards  those  schools  is  inadmissible.  Evidence  as  to  the  number  of 
schools  existing  is,  of  course,  admissiljje—  the  number  of  schools  existing,  and  the 
number  of  children  that  they  educate. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  We  have  not  quite  settled  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
regard  to  this  letter  from  Brother  Callixte.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  exact  letter 
which  was  sent  him,  because  it  may  show  whether  there  is  any  wnrd  in  that  letter 
that  might  cause  Brother  Callixte  to  write  in  this  tone. 

The  Secretary  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the  letter  with  me. 
It  was  a  typed  form  which  I  send  to  all  witnesses. 
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Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  would  like  to  have  the  exact  letter  read.     In  the  mean-    ^linutew  ol 
time.  1  suggest  that  Brother  Callixtc  he  invited  to  send  the  statement  of  which  he   '-^''••-■"ei- 
speaks.  

The  Chairman  :   And  also  to  attend  and  give  evidence,  if  he  will.  7  nee,  1906. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  Yes  ;   I  think  a  letter  had  better  be  written  to  that  effect. 

The  Secretary  :  What  he  took  objection  to,  I  think,  was  the  phrase,  '•  Whereas 
the  Government  contemplates  the  establishment  of  undenominational  schools."  1, 
of  course,  merely  took  the  exact  words  of  the  reference. 

The  Chairman  :  Arising  out  of  Brother  CaHixte's  letter,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
communication  be  sent  him  asking  him  to  submit  a  statement  and.  if  he  find  it  desir- 
able, to  attend  and  give  evidence.  Do  you  wish  to  prosecute  any  further  at  this  stage 
the  general  question  which  you  have  raised  ? 

Sir  J.  P.  Filz/iatiirk  :  On  the  general  question.  I  wish  to  raise  a  point.  I  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  they  propose  to  deal  with  secondary  education  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Government  in  the  terms  of  reference,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  occasion 
on  which  the  principle  of  providing  or  aiding  secondary  education  has  been  discussed 
or  pronounced  upon  by  the  Government.  If  there  is  a  policy  in  this.  I  should  like 
it  to  be  made  clear  when  this  was  discus.sed,  and  by  whom  it  was  settled,  because  it 
is  no  good  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  this  thing  will  be  discussed 
by  an  elected  house,  and  personally  I  am  very  unwilling  that  a  Commission  of  this 
kind  should  prejudge  the  question.  If  the  policy  is  settled,  I  think  Government 
should  say  so.  If  it  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  then,  I  take  it,  the  Government 
have,  in  the  terms  of  reference,  taken  the  least  compromising  line  :  that  is  to  say, 
to  avoid  contentious  matter  they  provide  only  undenominational  education.  They 
do  not  prejudge  the  question  ;  it  will  be  discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  a  further  positive  reason  besides  the  rather  negative 
one  j-^ou  have  brought  forward.  The  positive  reason  is  the  immediate  need  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  an  undenominational  character  for  Johannesburg,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  at  present  exist.  That  is  the  real  cause  of  the  existence  of  this 
Commission. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :  With  the  exception  of  one  word,  I  take  that  to  be  the 
reason,  the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  secondary  education,  and  that  in  order  to 
provide  secondary  education  and  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  a  spirit  which  would  not 
prejudge  the  policy  of  the  people,  they  have  said,  ""  We  will  deal  with  secondary 
education  on  undenominational  lines,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  quite 
free  to  discuss  whether  they  will  or  will  not  consider  further  development  in  the  future." 
On  that  basis  I  think  it  will  be  quite  easy  for  us  to  co-operate,  but  then  we  understand 
this  is  merely  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman  :  I  was  saying  before  you  came  in  that  it  this  Commission  proceeds 
as  expeditiously  as  it  can  to  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  the  schools  that  are  wanted,  in  addition  to  those  which  already  exist,  I  will  sign 
a  recommendation  of  this  Commission  that  we  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  wiiolo 
scope  of  the  enquiry,  that  our  terms  of  reference  be  widened,  and  that  the  whole 
question  of  policy  be  reported  upon.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  that,  but  I  should 
like,  without  any  idea  of  prejudging  the  cpiestion,  to  get  some  schools  provided  of  a 
proper  kind  to  get  the  children  into,  and  1  do  not  think  we  ought  to  delay  that  for  one 
day  by  widening  the  scojk-  of  the  Commission. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  over  it.  1  iiave  tiiought  about 
your  defmitions,  and  about  the  alternative  that  you  put  before  us.  vi;^.,  to  ap])ly  for  the 
extension  of  t!ie  terms  of  reference,  or  to  resign  from  the  Commission.  To  resign 
from  the  Commission,  of  course,  does  not  seem  really  consistent  with  the  sjtirit  which 
moved  one  to  take  on  the  work.  To  apply  for  extension  of  the  terms  of  reference 
means,  as  we  all  know,  to  take  on  a  duty  which  would  be  a  very  considerable  one, 
and  a  work  which  will  last  many  months.  In  dealing  with  a  (|uesti()n  which  is  a  highly 
contentious  one,  1  do  not  know  about  tlu^  other  members,  but  I  am  not  looking  for 
trouble,  and  I  should  like  to  realise  clearly  what  we  are  going  to  do.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  deal  with  the  whole  (juestion,  then  let  us  admit  straight  off  that  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  it  only  in  a  ]>artial  manner,  and  for  the  immediate  and  urgent  re<|uire- 
ments  of  this  place  ;  that  we  are  going  to  deal  with  it  in  a  way  which  will  not  ]>retend 
to  j)rejudgc  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  will  not  prejudice  tlie  interests  of 
anybody  who  has  other  views. 

The  Chairman  :  For  my  part.  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  fullest  assurance  possible 
that  this  enquiry  means  no  juejudgiug  of  the  whole  (piestion  ;  it  merely  means  pro- 
viding at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  additional  schools  which  are  necessary. 
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Minutes  of  Archdeacon  Furse  :  It  does  not  mean  really  that  we  can  deal  with  the  question 

Lvidencc.        ^^  providing  schools  right  awa}'  through  the   n  unicipality  of  Johannesburg.     The 

question  prartirally  reduces  itself  to  the  two  existing  schools.  Johannesburg  College 

7  Dec,  1905.  and  Jeppestown  High  School.  We  have  already  got  all  the  money  that  is  likely  to 
be  forthcoming,  taking  for  granted  the  £25,000  which  is  coming  from  the  Council  of 
Education,  £25,000  from  the  Government,  and  £10,000  from  the  Witwatersrand  Town- 
ship Com]ianv.  with  the  grant  of  a  site.  So  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present,  that  is 
the  only  available  money  we  have.  It  is  perfectly  impossible,  I  think  you  will  admit, 
on  that  money  alone  to  produce  more  than  at  least  two  schools. 

The  Chairman  :   I  should  not  agree  with  you. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Or  perhaps,  at  the  outside,  three,  which  would  take  in  the 
present  Girls'  High  School,  so  that  the  enquiry  is  brought  down  to  the  two  existing 
boys'  schools  and  the  girls'  school. 

Dr.  Ross  :  We  could  easily  ask  the  Government  to  double  the  grant  in  view  of 
the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  that  is  outside  the  terms  of 
reference.  I  am  very  glad  Dr.  Ross  has  brought  that  point  out.  We  are  definitely 
told  to  provide  for  schools  on  a  policy  which  has  already  been  laid  down  that  the 
Government  are  only  going  to  produce  £25,000,  and  I  maintain  that  our  hands  are 
absolutely  tied  by  that.  I  do  not  think,  if  we  are  taking  the  terms  of  reference  abso- 
lutelv  literallv,  that  it  is  within  our  pro\ince  to  advise  the  Government  that  £25,000 
is  entirely  inadequate. 

Dr.  Ross  :   Surely  it  is. 

The  Chairman  :  You  could  give  notice  of  motion  that  you  will  move  at  the 
next  sitting  of  this  Commission  that  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Government  is  an 
inadequate  sum,  and  that  you  would  like  information  as  to  whether  it  could  be 
increased. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Then  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  you  are  going  to  do 
that,  then  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  take  into  consideration  the  foundation  of 
schools  all  over  the  v.  unicipality  of  Johannesburg. 

The  Chairman  :   It  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  It  is  a  question  of  money  really,  whether  we  have  the  money 
to  expend  on  the  provision  of  these  schools. 

The  Chairman  :  We  can  get  a  fair  number  into  the  schools,  even  with  thefunds 
at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  Reunert  :   I  move,  sir,  that  we  proceed  to  the  taking  of  evidence. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitspatrick  :  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  avoid  prejudging  matters  of 
principle.  One  of  the  principles  involved  is  whether  the  State  policy  is  to  be  entirely 
undenominational.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  vote  on  that  when  it  arises,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  prejudge  it,  seeing  that  it  has  not  been  discussed,  and  it  certainly 
will  be  discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  of  whom  any  one  of  us  may 
be  one,  and  we  may  thus  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  report  which  unintentionally, 
but,  perhaps,  effectually,  compromises  us.  There  is  another  principle,  and  that  is 
that  secondary  education  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  not  onlv  in 
the  matter  of  fees,  but  in  the  matter  of  capital  expenditure.  If  the  Government  recog- 
nise that  the  provision  for  secondary  education  is,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I 
may  say,  shamefully  inadequate,  then  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  face  this, 
and  treat  the  Commission  in  this  way  :  "  We  want  you  to  find  out  the  minimum  that 
is  required  to  remove  this  scandal,  and  to  deal  with  this  most  urgent  want  ;  we  will 
find  the  capital  expenditure  ;  we  will  lay  down  no  principles  as  to  the  co-operation 
of  the  locality,  the  sum  that  they  will  have  to  find,  or  the  question  of  denominational 
against  undenominational  ;  we  do  not  want  to  prejudge  an\i^hing,  but  we  do  want 
to  provide  secondary  education,  which  is  most  urgently  needed  :  we  will  provide  the 
minimum  in  a  manner  the  least  likely  to  compromise  the  policy  to  be  determined 
'ate.-  on  by  the  j  eo;ilc,"  Very  well.  Give  us  an  estimate  of  how  many  children 
need  such  education,  how  much  money  will  be  reipiired,  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
the  schools  are  to  be  placed  and  what  facilities  there  are.  I  think  probably  four 
schools  of  different  sizes  would  meet  all  the  immediate  requirements  of  this  place  ; 
the  capital  sum  would  not  be  very  much,  and,  personally,  I  do  strongly  object  to  this 
one  provision,  that  the  State  will  not  provide  any  facilities  unless  a  locality  comes 
forward  and  provides  a  site  donated  by  some  private  benefactor,  or  a  capital  sum. 
That  I  do  not  think  is  right,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  to 
the  richer  districts,  because  they  arc  able  to  do  it,  I  think  it  is  a  great  injustice  to 
the  poorer  parts,  where  they  have  no  capital  sums  to  provide,  and,  perhaps,  they  have 
no  sites  available.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  great  thing  for  the   State  to  provide    a 
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lump  sum.     It  cannot  come  to  more  than  £60,000  or  £70,000  or  £80,000  in  all.     It  Minuies  ol 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  give  back  to  the  people  who  contribute  so  much,   and  it  is  ''^''•**nc«- 
an  investment  of  the  very  first  order.  

The  Chairimn :  Do  you  propose  that  we  should  draw  up  an  interim  report  to    7  Dec    1905 
that  efiect  ?  ' 

SirJ.P.Filzpatrick:  My  object  was  to  ventilate  a  view  that  I  hold,  to  see  whether 
other  members  with  whom  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  would  to 
any  extent  agree.  If  so,  then  the  first  thing  I  should  like  to  have  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  decision  would  be  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  not  at  present  provided 
for,  altogether  ignoring  the  claims,  if  they  are  claims,  of  the  existing  secondary  schools, 
denonunatioual  or  private,  not  pronouncing  upon  their  rights  at  all,  but  leaving  them 
out  of  the  question  for  the  moment. 

Sir  ]]' .  St.  John  Carr  :  Of  course,  to  get  at  those  figures  we  ought  to  have  the 
evidence  of  the  voluntary  schools  in  question  to  show  what  work  they  are  doing. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzjxilrlck  :  I  think  so  ;  and  that  is  why  I  think,  whilst  refusing  to  hear 
any  recommendation  at  all  about  aiding  denominational  or  private  schools,  it  would 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  hear  all  that  they  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman  :  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,  provided  they  keep  off  the  question 
of  policy. 

-Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :  I  do  not  see  it  would  do  us  any  harm  if  they  did  state  their 
policy.  It  does  not  bind  the  Commission  to  anything.  I  take  it  we  are  going  to  advise 
the  Government  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  to  spend  this  money  effectually  and 
economically  on  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg.  We  can  have  suggestions 
from  all  these  people  who  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  hear  any 
suggestions  they  have  to  make.     I  do  not  think  it  binds  the  Commission  to  anything. 

Dr.  Ross  :  I  was  going  to  suggest  we  should  formulate  a  few  questions  upon  the 
points  upon  wliich  we  wanted  information.  Possibly  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  give  us  all  the  information  we  required. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  moving  away  from  the  question  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick 
has  raised.  Are  you  satisfied,  Sir  Percy,  with  ha\'ing  ventilated  your  views  publicly 
without  pressing  the  matter  any  further  ? 

Sir  J .  P.  F itz patrick  :  Yes  ;  I  do  not  want  to  press  for  an  extension  of  the  terms 
of  reference,  because  I  do  not  feel  I  have  the  time  to  go  into  such  a  tremendous  enquiry 
as  that.  I  do  not  want  to  resign,  because  I  did  not  come  on  the  Commission  with  the 
object  of  resigning,  but  I  would  like,  if  you  make  it  a  practical  proposition,  to  know 
what  capital  sum  will  be  required  to  provide  secondary  education  in  the  poor  quarters 
of  the  town,  we  will  say.  The  terms  of  reference  practically  exclude  the  west  and  the 
south,  and  they  have  no  representatives  here  so  far  as  I  know.  Therefore  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  take  particular  heed  of  their  requirements,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  relatively  poor  districts,  and  not  able,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  easily  provide  the 
land.  Certainly  they  have  no  funds.  TJie  only  funds  that  are  available  are  practically 
earmarked  for  other  districts.  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  many  of  us  think  it  wrong, 
and  we  were  not  willing  to  vote  a  sum  for  particular  schools  and  particular  districts, 
because  we  felt  it  would  prejudice  others.  We  may  be  prejudging  the  principle  and 
introducing  a  vicious  principle  by  it. 

»S'/)'  11'.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Percy  knows  that  the  Commis- 
sion have  invited  the  representatives  of  the  other  districts  in  Johannesburg  to  come 
here  and  give  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  :  Unfortunately  they  have  not  got  funds,  so  if  we  settle  this 
question  on  the  £2.5,000  basis  for  a  couple  of  schools  we  prejudice  them  very  much 
indeed. 

Sir  IF.  St.  Johv.  Carr  :  I  think  theie  is  nothing  to  be  done  cccept  go  on  and  collect 
the  evidence  as  to  what  provision  is  made  already. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  ray  own  view.  It  is  competent  for  us  to  say  all  you  have 
said.  Sir  Percy,  in  our  report,  and  to  say  that  though  we  are  able  to  frame  ceriaia 
recommendations,  still  we  regard  the  provision  a.s  inadequate. 

Mr.  Henry  Helby  Hele-Shaw,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Examined. 

Mr 

698.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Principal  of  the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute  ''■  —  u.S.Hdc-Shaw. 

Yes.  — 

0    698 

Principal  Hele-Shaw  read  the  following  statement  : — 

[  iuteiided  merely  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Ch;iiriiiiin  of  the  Secoiidniy  Kdiiratioii 
Couuui.ssion,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  before  leaving,  l)ut,  liiippcniiig  to  meet 
the  Secretary,  he  asked  nic  to  come  l)oforc  you,  after  putting  in  writing  the  ideas  which 
I  had  in  my  mind.  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  propose  to  say  very  nuich  on  wlint 
arc  generally  termed  secondary  schools,  but  rather  to  speak  of  an  aspect  of  secondary 
education  which  has  not,  so  far,  been  brought  before  the  Commission.     I  wish,  however, 
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Miiiiifes  of      t(i  ciiijjliasiso  all  tliat  has  been  said  on  the  f^reat  inipoi'tance  of  improving  secondary  schools 
Evidence.        .j^  nuich  as  possible,  as  their  efficiency  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Technical 

Institute  and  the  future  University  of  the  Transvaal.     I  would  point  out  that  it  is  a  by 

no  means  uncommon  fallacy  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  regard  the  work  of  such  schools 
7/  S  Hel'-Shaw '^'^  something  distinct  from, and  of  a  diflferent  kind  to  the  work  of  a  Technical  Institute, 

' or,  indeed,  of  a  University,  and  it  will  be  well  when  it  is  generally  understood  that  all 

7  Dec,  1005.  education  is  progressive,  and  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  one  kind 
of  education  and  anotlier.  Thus,  pure  science  should  be  begun  in  the  secondary,  and, 
iiuieed,  in  the  primary  school,  aiul  not  merely  carjied  on  through  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  a  Technical  Institute  course.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  Technical  Institute 
nuist  necessarily  deal  to  a  large  extent  with  applied  science  and  applied  mathematics, 
but  it  is  necessary,  unless  there  is  to  be  a  great  waste  of  time  when  students  reach  the 
Institute,  that  they  should  have  had  alieady  some  teaching  at  school  in  elementary  science, 
no  less  than  in  elementary  applied  mathematics.  Hence,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  I 
cordially  support  the  plea  that  has  already  been  put  forward  for  the  best  teaching  that 
is  ])ossil)le  in  tlie.se  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  would  protest  against  the  idea 
that,  because  there  are  of  necessity  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  at  the  Institute, 
tliesi!  laboratories  in  any  way  obviate  the  necessity  of  others  at  secondary  .schools.  On 
the  contrary,  while  they  arc  necessary  for  boys  who  from  their  subsequent  career  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  better  eipiipped  laboratories  of  the 
Institute,  they  are  even  more  so  for  boys  who  are  proceeding  to  the  Institute  or  University 
to  take  a  course  of  professional  training.  Boys  of  the  latter  class  should  have  a  good 
elementary  grounding  in  laboratory  work,  as  well  as  class  work  in  science  subjects,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  are  included  under  the  general  title  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  Institute  does  not  admit  students  under  Id  years  of  age,  this  lower  limit  being  really 
provided  to  meet  the  case  of  those  of  exceptional  abilitv.  The  average  age  of  entering 
the  Institute  should  not  be.  and  is  not,  lower  than  17.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
l)e  the  aim  of  the  Secondary  Education  Commission  to  jilace  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  on  such  a  footing  that  all  boys  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  passing 
the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Institute  before  leaving  the  secondary  schools.  In 
my  opinion  the  highest  form  or  class  in  every  secondary  school  should  be  a  matriculation 
class.  There  will  be,  it  is  true,  probably  always  one  or  two  clever  boys  too  young  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Institute  or  University  who  have  really  in  certain  subjects  passed  beyond 
the  matriculation  standard.  The  headmasters  of  secondary  schools  in  the  Transvaal 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  what  is  done  in  the  schools  of  other  countries,  viz.,  to  give 
such  boys  special  tuition,  so  that  they  may,  when  they  are  old  enough,  pass  into  the  Uni- 
versity here,  or  even  into  the  Universities  in  older  countries,  and  by  carrying  of!  the  highest 
honours,  not  merely  bring  distinction  to  their  old  school,  but  benefit  that  place  in  many 
ways  which  teachers  arc  keen  to  appreciate.  The  vicious  j)lan  evident  in  some  schools 
at  home  of  catering  for  a  few  clever  boys  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest,  must  certainly  be 
avoided  in  the  public  .secondary  .schools  of  this  country.  No  one  doubts  the  abilitv  of 
the  masters  to  carry  on  work  in  higher  mathematics  and  advanced  science,  but  that  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  the  chief  object  of  the  school.  As  to  the  standard  to  be  aimed 
at,  I  venture  to  thiidc  that  the  people  at  large  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  if  that 
of  matriculation  is  the  standard  of  the-  leaving  class.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
(choice  of  subjects  includes  not  only  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  but  various  branches 
of  science,  as  well  as  higher  mathematit'S,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  undue  limitation  of  the 
curriculum  or  the  scope  of  secondary  school  work,  if  the  foregoing  be  the  leaving  standard 
of  the  .secondary  schools.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  school  leaving  examinations.  The 
higher  of  these,  as  at  present  arranged,  is  beyond  the  standard  of  mati-iculation.  but 
unfortunately  nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  passed  it.  There  is  another  objection, 
viz.,  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  the  different 
schools.  The  lower  leaving  certificate  is  below  that  of  matriculation,  .\fter  thinking 
carefully  over  the  matter,  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  see  that  in  a  country  with  such  u 
small  population  we  are  justified  in  having  both  a  matriculation  and  a  higher  school  leaving 
examination.  Means  can  always  be  found  for  holding  the  Transvaal  matriculation  examina- 
tion in  every  school  in  the  country  which  sends  up  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  ;  the 
odd  boys  can  be  provided  for  at  the  Institute  itself.  This  matriculation  examination  is 
being  recognised  as  the  equivalent  of  any  other  matriculation  elsewhere,  and  those  respon- 
sible for  it  are  determined  that  its  standard  shall  certainly  not  be  below  that  of  any  other. 
I  will,  therefore,  conclude  this  section  of  my  remarks  by  venturing  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  Secondary  Education  Commission  might  render  considerable  service  to  the  country 
by  doing  everything  that  may  be  in  its  power  to  secure  the  recognition  throughout  the 
whole  country  of  the  Transvaal  matriculation  as  the  leaving  examination  of  secondary 
schools  :  further,  that  they  should  ensure  that  every  public  secondary  school,  as  well  as 
the  leading  private  ones,  should  not  only  have  the  necessary  staff,  but  the  appliances  and 
e(|uipmont  to  enable  a  matriculation  cla.ss,  however  small  at  first,  to  be  carried  on  in  every 
secondary  school.  This  would  result  in  several  advantages.  First,  there  are  numerous 
examinations  of  somewhat  the  same  standard,  such  as  that  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  for  the  holding  of  which  the  Council  of  the  Technical  Institute  has  given 
facilities.  Requests  for  the  preparation  for  such  examinations  generally  come  to  be  a 
cause  of  serious  trouble  to  the  headmasters  of  .secondary  schools,  who  would  gladly  see 
one   st^indard   of  public   leaving   examination   adopted,   provided   they   were   thoroughly 
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satisfieil  conceniing  its  character  and  status.     In  the  second  place  this  would  result  in  a   Minutes  of 
demand,  on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  and  of  the  general  public,  that  the  one  reco<;nised   •"'Vnlencc. 

school  leavinji  and  university  entrance  examination  of  the  country  shouNl  be  so  conducted  - 

and  of  such  a  standard  that  its  recofjiiition  at  all  the  older  universities  in  lieu  of  their  own 
matriculation    would   before    long   be   assured.     Whatever  excuse   there    may   be   in   older y^  ,,.  yj'[^.^7,a,„ 

countries  for  the  nndti])lication  of  such  examinations,  due  to  the  gradual  growth  of  often       ' 

conflicting  educational   systems,   there  can   be   none   in   the   Transvaal.     The  Council  and     "  Oer..  190.">. 
Board  of  Studies  of  the  Institute  are  desirous  nf  .seeing  the  complete  correlation  of  studies 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  and  there  is  a  mutual  desire  for  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Studies  and  the  principals  of  secondary  schools  which  should  leail 
to  complete  co-ordination  of  work. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  principal  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  speak.  Whatever 
nuiy  be  e.\actly  meant  by  the  term  "  Secondary  School,"'  there  must  be  included  under 
this  title  a  cla.ss  of  schools  which  has  lately  been  largely  on  the  increase  in  all  centres  of 
population,  known  as  "Day  Technical  Scliools."  It  is  true  that  in  numv  towns  I  could 
mention,  the  word  "  school  "  has,  apj)arently  with  the  laudai)le  and)ition  to  rise  in  the 
world,  been  changed  to  "  college,"  l)Ut,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  nature  of  the  work  still 
remains  the  same,  and  consists  in  giving  a  preliminary  training  to  boys  and  youths  to 
fit  them  especially  for  the  skilled  handicrafts  and  trades.  Where  such  schools  have  gradually 
come  into  existence,  especially  when  started  as  a  private  enterprise  and  as  the  result  of 
private  munificence,  there  has  naturally  been  no  opposition.  Where  it  has  been  ])roposed 
to  start  such  day  schools  as  a  new  venture  in  a  larije  city  and  out  of  public  funds,  there 
has,  however,  been  usually  great  o])position  at  first  from  those  interested  in  existing 
secondary  schools,  on  the  plea,  more  or  less  true,  that  the  secondary  .schools,  if  properly 
e(|uipi)cd,  could  do  at  any  rate  luuch  of  the  work  that  must  necessarily  be  covered  bv  the 
curricidum  of  such  day  schools.  On  the  contrary,  the  masters  of  primary  schools  have, 
so  far  as  I  know,  cordially  welcomed  the  establishment  of  a  school  which  would  offer  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  education  of  at  any  rate  a  certain  proportion  of  their  own  boys 
who  are  never  likely  to  go  forward  to  the  secondary  schools.  So  far,  the  evidence  taken 
by  this  Commission  has  not  in  any  way  dealt  with  sucli  a  school,  but  1  have  for  some  time 
thought  that  there  are  rea.sons  which  make  it  peculiarly  desirable  to  establish  such  a  school 
in  .Johannesburg.  There  are  two  reasons  which  have  lately  led  me  to  give  a  good  deal 
of  thought  to  this  matter.  The  first  of  these  is  the  earnest  attention  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  (piestion  of  the  education  of  apprentices,  and  the  second,  the  necessity 
of  looking  ahead  in  preparing  and  bringing  before  the  Council  certain  facts  anil  figureu 
relative  to  the  future  buildings  on  IMein  Square.  Taking  the  former  first,  I  may  mention 
that  the  most  important  body  dealing  with  apprentices  in  this  country,  viz.,  the  Association 
of  Mine  Managers,  has  lately,  after  much  careful  deliberation,  decided  to  insist  on  a  certain 
educational  standard  for  apprentices,  which  standard  can  be  reached  in  the  primary  schools. 
This  body  has,  however,  agreed  to  recognise  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  time  of  a])preid,ice- 
ship  itself  for  skilleil  handicrafts  the  time  spent  at  a  day  technical  school.  Besides  this, 
there  is  now  being  held  a  series  of  meetings  of  a  conference,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Kducation  l)c])artment,  the  Municipality,  the  C.S.A.H.,  the  I'ublic  Works  Depart- 
ment, the  Building  Trades"  and  the  Mine  Managers'  .Association,  to  consider  the  education 
of  aj)prentices.  This  Council  was  initiated  by  the  Council  of  the  Tcihnical  Institute  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cullen,  and  is  really  the  outcome  of  his  important  presidential  address 
before  the  Chemical.  Metallurgical,  and  Mining  Society.  Now,  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  pas.sed  at  the  Mine  Managers'  Council,  and  al.so  at  the  above  coidereuce,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  a  Central  Technical  Day  School  would  be  of  the  greatest  .service  to  this  com- 
munity. In  Johannesburg  the  same  complaint  is  made  by  jjrimary  .schoolmasters  that  is 
made  elsewhere,  vi?..  that  a  large  nundser  of  boys  leave  school  at  far  too  early  an  age. 
Mr.  Cnllen,  in  the  speech  I  have  mentioned,  stated  that  more  than  HOO  boys  left  the  schools 
of  this  district  between  13  and  15  years  of  age,  and  the  schoolmasters  themselves  generally 
admit  that  the  standard  of  education  at  which  the  boys  leave  is  at  any  rate  at  present 
deplorably  low.  Of  course,  there  may  be  reasons  for  this  at  the  present  time,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  white  population,  though  snuill,  is 
much  above  the  average  of  ordinary  British  towns  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  living, 
owing,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  non-existence  here  of  the  lowest  class,  which  forms,  un- 
fortunately, so  large  an  element  in  an  ordinary  British  city.  This  latter  fact  should  not 
only  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  elementary  schools  in  this  countrx-.  but  it  should  i)rcvcnt 
the  state  of  things  revealed  in  Mr.  Reimert's  valuable  presidential  address  given  last  Thurs- 
day evening  before  the  South  .Vfrican  .Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Science.  Nobody 
doubts  that  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  for  the  future  of  this  country  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  direction  of  the  maintenance  of  a  high  .standard  of  education  on  the  part  of  the 
white  resident  population.  \  treiuendous  factor  in  efFe  ting  this  woidd  be  to  ensure  that 
cvcrv  white  man's  son,  and  I  will  also  add  daughter,  had  at  least  the  opportiinil.y  of  being 
educated  \qi  to  what  would  be  recognised  as  the  leaving  standard  of  .secondary  schools. 
Onlv  !in  unpractical  person  would  thiidv  that  every  boy  and  girl  would  take  advantage 
of  the  ojiport unity,  or  would  reach  the  standard  in  question  if  they  did  remain  at  .school. 
This  is  just  where  the  day  technical  school  woukl  have  a  great  field,  and  if  its  entrance 
standard  was  kept  at  a  proper  level  there  wouM  !»!  a  strong  inducement  to  parents  to  keep 
their  .sons  at  the  primary  schools  in  order  to  pass  into  the  day  technical  school,  becau.se 
it  is  certain  that  other  skilled   trades,  s\irli  as  builders  and  engineers,  would  follow  the 
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Miiiiitrsol      cxaiuplo  of  the  Assoiiation  of  Mine  Managers  m  regard  to  tlie  day  technical   school,    and 
Kvidciicc.        ti,^,  omployers  of  labour,  managers,  etc.,  would  seek  apprentices  in  the  skilled  crafts  from 

bovs  educated  at  such  a  school.     The  admission  to  the   technical   school  would,  therefore, 

come  to  he  regarded  as  something  to  be  desired,  and  elementary  schoolmasters  would, 

S'  Hele-Shaw  undoubtedly,  be  able  to  claim  credit  according  to  the  number  of  boys  they  passed  into  this 

■'"     *"  school,  just  as  the  masters  of  preparatory  schools  claim  the  same  kind  of  credit  for  the 

7  Dec,  1905.    boys    they  pass  into  the  public  schools  at  home.     On  the  other  hand,   the  masters  of 

secondary  schools  would,  as  a  rule,   be  only  too  thankful  if  they  had  a  school  of  high 

standingi^  such  as  the  proposed  technical  day  school,  to  which    they    could    recommend 

those  of  their  boys  to  go  who  were  oljviously  better  fitted  to  enter  mechanical  pursuits, 

and  not  so  well  fitted  to  proceed  to  commercial  life,  to  the  learned  professions,  or  to  the 

University. 

Having  stated  thus  much  generally.  1  will  now  proceed  as  briefly  as  possible  to  specify 
somewhat  more  in  detail  my  views  concerning  the  nature  of  this  technical  school,  and  as 
to  where  it  should  be  located. 

As  admission  is  to  be  at  the  age  of  14,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  should  be  some  con- 
tinuance of  general  edncation,  and  for  the  first  year  I  should  suggest  the  following  time 
table  :—l?oughly  speaking,  three  hours  of  English,  two  hours' arithmetic,  two  and  a  half 
hours'  phvsics,  two  and  a  half  Innu-s'  mechanics,  four  hours'  mathematics,  two  and  a  half 
hour.s' chem'strv,  two  hours' history  and  geography,  four  honr.s' drawing,  four  hours'  use  of 
tools  and  iiiiirnuil  instruction.  There  are,  in  addition,  to  lie  at  least  twelve  hours  of  home 
work. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  suggested  time  table,  which,  after  reading  out,  I  shall  hand  to  the 
Chairman.  I  have  given  this  to  show  that  the  school  in  the  first  year  really  carries  on 
the  general  education  of  the  boys,  but  at  the  same  time  devotes  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  i)er  week  to  laying,  by  means  of  a  thorough  scientific  training,  the  foundation 
for  technological  pursuits.  In  the  second  year  the  course  would  still  contain  some  genera' 
subject  ;  for  instance,  a  modern  language — preferably  Dutch — but  mechanics,  physical 
and  chemical  science,  manual  instruction,  and  drawing  would  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  table. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  course  of  the  school  should  only  consist  of  two  years.  Some 
boys  might  repeat  a  portion  of  the  curriculum.  In  no  case  would  any  boy  remain  at  the 
school  who  was  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  no  one  would  enter  under  fourteen.  The 
idea  is  that  no  boy  beyond  this  age,  who  is  going  to  be  a2)prenticed  to  a  trade,  should  remain 
at  school.  He  would  already,  by  jiassing  into  the  day  technical  school,  have  attained 
a  standard  which  would  be  accepted  b}'  employers,  and  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  bovs  to  be  encouraged  to  delay  any  longer  their  apprenticeship. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  a  boy  attaining  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  I  here  should 
be  a  free  course  provided  into  the  Technical  Institute,  and  so  to  (he  higher  branches  of 
the  technical  professions. 

Coming  now  to  the  cpiestion  of  .site,  I  will  say  at  once  that  my  belief  is  that  in  time, 
when  the  views  of  the  Technical  Education  Commission  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  University  of  the  Colonj-  is  placed  somewhere  between  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg, 
the  day  technical  school  will  find  its  home  in  the  buildings  that  are  about  to  be  erected 
on  Plein  Square.  These  buildings,  so  far  from  being  rendered  unnecessary  b}'  the  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  work  to  the  new  University  buildings,  will  also  be  fulfilling  a  most  im- 
portant function  in  connection  with  the  work  of  evening  classes,  the  meetings  of  scientific 
societies,  the  hou,sing  of  museums,  art  galleries,  etc.  In  the  day-time,  however,  a  portion 
of  the  buildings — that  is,  the  workshops,  drawing  halls,  etc. — could  and  should  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  a  day  technical  school.  This  is  becoming  customary  elsewhere,  in 
towns  such  as  Bristol,  Manchester,  Bradford,  Birmingham,  etc.,  and  also  in  most  of  the 
Polytechtiic  Institutions  of  London,  where  flourishing  day  technical  schools  are  in  full 
operation  in  the  buildings  u.sed  at  night  for  technical  evening  clas.ses.  For  the  present 
of  course,  the  Technical  Institute  itself  is  expanding  so  rapidly  that  it  will  scarcely  find 
accommotiation  in  the  first  wing  about  to  be  built,  and  it  may  be  some  years  before  the 
site  occupied  by  the  municipal  buildings  can  be  available  and  a  home  be  offered  to  the 
technical  day  school.  Some  central  site,  however,  should  and  could  be  found  for  tem- 
porary buildings  near  Park  Station,  as  such  a  location  would  not  only  meet  the  wants  of 
Johannesburg,  but  of  Boksburg,  Maraisburg,  and  other  localities  which  have  lately  made 
strong  representations  coTicerning  their  own  educational  wants. 

In  view  of  the  curriculum  1  have  suggested,  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  languages,  possibly  Latin,  the  subjects  taken  in  this  school  would  not  dift'cr  materiallv 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  secondary  school.  Hence,  as  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  build 
secondary  schools  for  all"  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Rand,  the  one  establishment  near 
Park  Station  might  be  made  to  meet  their  requirements.  I  have  talked  with  one  or  two 
schoolmasters,  and  I  see  no  difTiculty  whatever  in  arranging  details  by  which  the  boys 
may  be  taken  in  and  out  by  the  railway. 

Finally,  I  would  remark  that  Johannesburg  has  now  the  opportunit\-,  rarely  possible 
in  older  towns,  of  putting  secondary  education  on  a  .sound  basis  as  a  part  of  the  whol» 
educational  system.  All  preconceived  notions  ba.sed  on  conditions  which  may  hold  else- 
where nmst  be  set  on  one  side.  Those  conditions  have  grown  up  often  without  any  wise 
consideration  of  the  future  and  have  given  immense  trouble  to  educational  reformers. 
No  narrow  views  which  may  possibly  be  advanced  as  to  the  possible  rivalry  of  such  a 
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school  with  existing  institutions,  or  the  drawing  off  now  and  then  of  a  few  bo^s  fioni  otlior  ->Iiiuilcs  of" 
schools,   should   he  allowed   to  interfere  with  the  provision  of  a  central    technical    school,    •■•> '<lciirf. 
if  the  Commission  decide  that  such  a  school  is  desirahle.     If  the  people,  as  a  whole,  are  to 
support  secondary  schools,  tliat  is  to  say,  if  such  schools  are  whollv  or  |)artlv  to  he  sustained 
by  means  of  Government   grants,    then   it   nnist  be   realised   that   faiilities    for  secondary y^  .,.  j/ji'f.shaw 
education  should   not   merely  be   offered   to  the   well-to-do  cla.sses  in   schools  situated  in 
favoured  districts  and  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  that  similar  facilities  for  secondary  educa-     "  Dec,  1905. 
tion,  such  as  I  have  sketched,  should  be  given  in  a   technical   day  school,  and  should  be  ^, 

available  for  the  boys  who  will  become  skilled  workmen,  the  cla.ss  of  population  likely  to  693— '08. 

become  the  chief  factor  of  the  permanent  white  population.  The  real  ascendancy  must 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  white  section  of  the  ))opiilation,  not  by  mere  artificial  restric- 
tion, but  by  the  really  scientific  method  of  securing  the  better  education  of  every  section 
of  the  ])0])ulation. 

699.  (Chair mail.)  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Commission  would  like  me  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  your  energy  in  giving  up  your  time,  which  at  this  stage 
must  be  quite  fully  occupied,  to  the  production  of  an  important  piece  of  evidence  like 
this.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  Your  proposals  for  .secondary  educa- 
tion are  embodied  in  the  institution  of  a  day  technical  school  ? — They  are. 

700.  Is  that  day  technical  school  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  Johannesburg  as 
regards  secondary  education,  or  only  part  ? — Only  that  part  which  provides  for  the 
education  of  lads  intending  to  enter  the  handicrafts  or  technical  jirof-ssions. 

701.  Then  you  contemplate  as  existing  alongside  this  dav  technical  school,  other 
secondary  schools  preparing  boys  for  the  professions  ? — If  this  school  is  built  on  the 
scale  on  which  similar  schools  are  built  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  to  have  alternative 
curricula,  like  those  of  the  classical  and  modern  sides  of  a  public  school  in  Great 
Britain  ;  (his  would  enable  ])arents  who  wish  their  sons  to  become  skilled  mechanics 
to  take  what  I  call  the  technical,  or  trade,  or  craft  school  side,  whil  ■  it  would  not 
be  nfcjssary  (o  duplicate  ihe  science  side,  where  I  venture  to  say  sci  ncs  would 
possibly  be  taught  better  than  in  any  other  secondary  school  in  the  country.  The 
boys  attending  the  school  would  take  their  classics,  addiiional  modern  languages, 
literature  and  other  subjects  in  the  same  block  of  buildings,  whilst  the  bovs  taking 
the  technical  sid?  w.r.>  having  addi  ional  sci='nc^,  drawing,  &c. 

702.  In  other  words,  you  would  develop  the  curricidum  so  as  to  make  what  you 
call  the  day  technical  school  supply  all  the  needs  of  boys  of  an  educational  age  above 
\i  1 — I  prefer  to  say  I  could.  It  would  be  possible.  T  do  not  know  if  it  would  be 
desirable.     I  think  (hat  point  is  rather  outside  my  own  province. 

703.  What  I  wanted  to  know  rather  was,  whether  you  regard  this  as  the  coping 
stone  to  primary  education  ? — I  do.     That  is,  as  one  coping  stone. 

704.  And  further,  the  place  where  boys  of  a  mechanical  turn  in  the  secondary 
school  could  find  the  best  environment  for  their  bent — I  should  lik'  'o  know  whether 
you  meant  that  by  implication  the  schools  providing  for  more  literary  education  should 
remain,  or  whether  you  proposed  to  put  the  two  together  in  one.  The  ideal,  if  I  interpret 
you  rightly,  would  be  one  1 — My  ideal  on  grounds  of  economy  \vould  be  one.  because 
I  can  point  to  similar  precedents  at  the  Bristol  Merchant  Venturers' School,  the  Bradford 
Technical  School  and  elsewhere,  where  in  the  first  place  a  .school  was  started  \vith  a 
certain  idea,  and  has  now  developed  into  a  very  high-class  secondary  school  practically 
on  the  lines  that  you  have  indicated. 

70.5.  In  other  words,  this  school  would  develo])  in  a  sort  of  opjiosite  way  to  that 
usually  followed  ;  in.stead  of  fastening  science  on  to  classics,  you  would  have  the  thing 
originally  scientific,  and  then  make  provision  for  literary  teaching  1 — Exactly.  Seeing 
that  Johannesburg  has  a  field  untrammelled  by  any  older  institutions  of  this  cla.ss,  I 
wish  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
in.stitute  such  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  higher  kind  of  education  in  (he 
first  place  for  the  artisan  class. 

706.  It  is  a  logical  scheme,  because  you  propose  keeping  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  until  they  are  14,  or  in  the  so-called  secondary  schools,  and  then  they  leave 
those  schools,  and  come  into  your  day  technical  school  ? — Yes.  with  the  object  of 
entering  upon  mechanical  pursuits  of  some  kind. 

707.  Also,  your  idea  would  be  to  provide  for  the  literary  side  as  well  ? — Yes.  I 
suggest  that  also,  because  I  imagine  economy  will  be  a  very  necessary  consideration. 

708.  This  is  not  a  ])ro])osal.  lunvever.  that  will  meet  present  requirements,  becau.se 
you  say  that  this  technical  day  school  is  to  be  housed  in  the  ])resent  Teclinical  Institute 
buildings  when  the  university  .scheme  materiali.ses  ?— By  the  time  the  university 
scheme  materialises.  I  venture  to  say  from  my  knowledge  of  other  communities  and 
of  this  particular  community — the.  high-class  nature  if  I  may  say  so  of  the  lower  class 
of  this  comnninity— that  tliere  will  be  a  large  and  flourishing  day  technical  school, 
and  when  the  university  is  considered  (his  ciuestion  will  arise,  what  is  to  be  done  during 
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Minutes  of     the  dav-time  with  all  those  available  laboratories,  which  up  to  that  time  will  have  been 
lA  idriK-e.       ^gp^  both  iji  the  day  and  in  the  evening.     The  answer  which,  I  think,  would  satisfy  the 

public  would  be,  that  in  the  evening  we  have  the  evening  classes,  and  in  the  day  we 

jlr.  have  full  occupation  for  such  buildings  and  laboratories  by  this  day  technical   school. 

Ji.  S.  iJele-siiaw.l  therefore  suggest  that  temporary  buildings  similar  to  our  own  temporary  buildings 

7  Dec~l905    s^o^^*^'  ^^®  employed,  that  such  school  should  be  started  without  delay,  because  it  will 

— '—  take  some  time  to  educate  the  public  to  a  sense  of  its  importance  and  value,  and  I  think 

^-  '09—715.    \yy  ^jjg  time  the  technical  school  buildings  themselves  are  available,   any  temporary 

premises  which  you  ma}^  build  or  hire  will  have  been  quite  outgrown. 

709.  (Dr.  Ross.)  I  think  we  are  all  in  sympathy,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  having  some 
provision  made  for  such  training  as  Principal  Hele-Shaw  has  outlinetl.  I  feel  sure 
that  in  a  community  of  this  kind  it  would  be  simply  invaluable.  Whether  there  should 
be  a  distinct  school,  or  whether  it  should  be  a  department  of  another  school  is  a  question, 
I  suppose,  for  consideration.  The  Principal  seems  to  indicate  that  a  school  set  apart 
specially  for  such  training  is  very  desirable,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  that  would  land  us  in 
a  very  large  outlay.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  might  depend  on  the  mining  houses 
and  others  contributing  liberally  to  such  a  school  as  this,  because  it  tends  to  train  those 
who  will  be  engaged  in  mining  technical  work.  You  would  have  the  apparatus  to 
provide,  you  would  have  a  certain  number  of  rooms  for  different  branches  of  technical 
study,  and  that  would  all  mean  a  very  large  outlay.  Do  you  think.  Principal  Hele- 
Shaw,  that  a  department  set  apart  for  such  training  in  a  central  school  would  answer 
the  purpose,  or  are  you  in  favour  of  having  a  distinct  school  regarded  as  a  technical 
school  ? — I  always  believe  that  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  if  there  is 
no  other  way  of  getting  this  experiment  tried  but  tacking  on  what  we  will  call  a  modern 
side  to  an  ordinary  secondary  school  established  here,  then  I  should  ctrtainly  lik?  to  see 
that  done  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  the  experiment  to  be  condemned  beforehand,  because  the 
laboratory  accommodation  and  the  staff  to  teach  science  and  manual  training  have 
been  dwarfed  under  the  impression  that  they  are  merelv  being  tacked  on  to  the  ordinary 
secondary  school.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Ross'  very  pertinent  question,  if  it  is  imderstood 
that  this  is  to  be  a  complete  part  of  the  new  establishment,  not  a  mere  appendix,  but  a 
complete  part,  then,  sir,  I  shoidd  advocate,  sooner  than  lose  the  chance  of  the  experi- 
ment, that  it  should  be  done  ;  and  I  think  if  I  may  venture  to  make  a  prediction,  before 
long  you  will  fuid  that  this  particular  part  has  become  an  integral  part  of  your  whole 
school,  and  you  will  have  to  build  your  secondary  school  elsewhere,  or  enlarge  it. 

710.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  should  like  to  ask,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
government  of  this  school.  Do  you  think  such  a  school  should  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  separate  committee  that  might  devote  its  whole  attention  to  it,  or  would  a 
central  governing  body  for  the  whole  of  Johannesburg  embrace  this  school  also  under 
its  control  ? — I  think  I  should  be  incHned  to  regard  this  school  as  having  an  interest 
which  extended  over  the  whole  community  ;  and  may  I  say,  having  been  chairman 
of  th^  management  committee  of  a  school  with  5.000  students,  that  it  will  take  the 
whole  time  of  a  committee  to  look  after  a  school  like  this,  unless  you  are  unduly  to 
tax  voluntary  effort. 

711.  (Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  your  views  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  governing  body  ? — I  think  this  school  should  have  one  governing  body,  which 
should  include  representatives  from  the  general  governing  body  conl rolling  all 
s?condary  schools,  so  as  to  co-crdinate  the  work  properly. 

712.  {Dr.  Ross.)  If  there  were  no  central  governing  body,  it  would  require  a  special 
committee  to  give  attention  to  that  school  ? — In  every  other  instance  that  I  know, 
without  a  single  exception,  there  is  a  separate  committee  for  such  a  school,  and  there 
is  no  centre  of  population  that  I  know  of  which  does  not  boast  of  such  a  school,  or  where 
steps  are  not  being  taken  to  provide  it. 

7i:i.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  There  has  been  some  discussion  with  regard  to  what  a 
secondary  school  is.  You  have  said  m  your  evidence  you  think  every  secondary  school 
should  have  a  matriculation  class,  meaning  the  Technical  Institute  matriculation. 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

714.  Is  that  the  standard  you  would  s-t  up  for  secondary  schools  in  this  country  ? 
— The  matriculation  of  the  Technical  Institute  has  been  recommended  to  their 
Governments  by  Commissioners  from  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Natal  as  being 
equivalent  to  that  of  any  other  matriculation  examination,  and.  of  course,  the  idta 
of  those  responsible  is,  that  the  matriculation  shall  be  the  matriculation  of  the  future 
university. 

715.  With  regard  to  this  central  technical  school,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a 
greater  difference  between  this  central  technical  day  school  and  the  ordinary  secondary 
school,  than  there  is  between  the  modem  and  classical  sides  of  schools  at  home  ?— I 
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should  say  tliat   tho  furiicuhun  of  this  central  school  wduld  really  correspond  to  the   Minutes  of 
curriculum  of  the  modern  side  of  an  ordinary  school  with  certain  additions  or  substitu-   '''^'*'«"**- 


H.  S.  Helt-Shaw. 


Q.  71fi— 722. 


tions,  a  little  more  science  and  more  drawing  and  manual  instruction. 

716.  I  understand  it  would  be  far  more  technical  ?— One  objection  that  I  have  ^  ^  Mr- 
always  felt— I  feel  it  more  strongly  every  year  that  I  have  to  do  with  the  higher  work-      "  "  .[^ 
is  to  the  attempt  to  specialise  with  boys,  and  therefore  the  training  would  be  in  every    7  Dec,  1905. 
way  as  general  and  as  little  technical  as  in  any  secondary  school.     What  we  who  have 
to  do  with  the  higher  work  particularly  find,  is  that  the  grounding  in  mathematics, 
science  and  drawing  is  so  very  deficient,  and  what  we  should  really  like  would  be  to 
get  boys  and  ground  them  in  science,  give  more  time  to  science  and  more  time  to  drawing, 
but    the  truly  technical  subjects,  which  we  understand  as  technical  subjects,  ap])lied 
mechanics,  subjects  like  metallurgy,  &c.,  and  genirally  speaking  the  applications  of 
science,  would  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  school,  except  possibly  in  the  Iabora*ories  in 
the  afternoon.      The   morning   work   woidd    be    of    a   general   na'ure,    with   special 
attention  to  pur.>  scinc\  ' 

717.  I  would  like  to  ]x)int  out,  sir,  that  this  matter  has  already  been  brought  before 
us  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  said  there  ought  to  be  two  different  kinds  of  school, 
what  he  called,  a  higher  grade  board  school  and  a  secondary  school,  and  I  rather  gathered 
that  in  your  evidence  you  are  more  or  less  of  the  same  opinion,  that  there  should  be 
a  secondary  school,  and  I  do  not  want  to  call  it  a  higher  grade  board  school — but  that 
there  should  be  definitely  two  kinds  of  school.  We  are  asked  in  our  terms  of  reference 
to  report  as  to  where  the  schools  in  question  should  be  placed,  and  it  seems  you  are 
very  clear  that  one  school  which  should  be  of  this  nature  should  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  ? — Quite  .so,  with  the  start  made  there  ;  as  the  city  develops,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  it  wall  not  stop  there,  but  that  is  the  place  to  make  the  start. 

718.  Supposing  there  were  funds  available  at  the  present  time  for  starting  two 
schools,  if  we  started  one  school  of  this  nature,  we  should  only  be  able  to  start  one  school 
elsewhere  ? — You  are  not  referring  to  seconihirv  schools  generallv  ? 

719.  T  am  referring  to  what  you  call  a  central  technical  day  school  ? — 1  did  not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  ftmds  being  available  for  more  than  one,  and  purposely 
advised  it  being  put  near  to  Park  Station,  because  at  the  beginning  there  will  only  be 
a  limited  number  of  boys  being  passed  on  from  the  primary  schools,  and,  therefore,  1 
concluded  the  boys  could  come  in  by  train  to  this  school.  It  should  be  regarded  as 
a  school  which  it  is  an  honour  to  attend,  attendance  representing,  as  it  were,  a 
scholarship  from  the  elementary  school.  Once  parents  find  that  the  apprentices  are 
being  chosen  from  this  school,  that  the  apprentices  from  this  school  are  getting  a 
privilege,  and  being  placed  over  other  boys  who  have  not  been  through  the  course, 
then  I  think  vou  will  find  that  other  schools  will  be  denuuuled.  In  the  first  instance 
however,  I  should  place  it  as  far  as  possible  in  a  central  situation. 

720.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that.  The  point  is  that,  in  considering  schools  of  a 
secondary  nature,  including  this  tec'hnical  day  school — yo'u  have  laid  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  this,  and  if  the  Comniissicm  took  your  view  that  its  establislunent 
was  the  most  important  thing,  or  equally  important  with  that  of  the  ordinary  or  so- 
called  secondary  school,  and  if  we  established  one  school  here  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
the  ])robabilities are, there  would  only  be  enough  money  to  establish  one  other  schooll 
— I  did  not  know  there  was  money  to  establish  ev(>n  one.  I  was  thinking  there  was  no 
money'availa1)le  at  present,  unless  Government  made  a  grant,  to  establish  even  one 
school.  I  thought  it  would  be  as  much  as  ever  would  be  contemplated  by  this  Com- 
mission to  create  one  school  of  this  kind.  May  I  say  here  I  did  not  know  about  this 
proposal  of  the  higher  board  school,  but  it  is  evident  it  is  the  kind  of  school  I  am 
aiming  at,  and  one  school  as  a  ]irovisional,  tentative  measure  wmdd  be  all  that  1 
should  recommend. 

721.  I  understand  that  you  are  clear  about  the  one  central  technical  day  school, 
but  what  we  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  you  think  it  is  so  important  that  it  should  take 
precech'nce  of,  we  will  say,  putting  the  present  .Teppestown  High  School  or  Johannes- 
burg College  on  a  firm  foundation  {  -  \  most  em])hatically  say  that  if  anything  I  projio-se 
is  going  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  ordinary  type,  of 
which  I  think  there  are  too  few  already,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry.  I  should  wish 
almo.st  to  withdraw  my  evidence.  T  am  quite  clear  about  that.  I  am  pro])osing  .s(une- 
thing  a(hlitional.  and  1  am  i)re])ared  to  say,  from  my  experience  elsewhere,  the  institu- 
tion of  such  a  school  has  never  interfered  with  the  (leveicipinenl  and  siiii|i(iit  nf  the 
ordinary  secondary  school. 

72'i.  (ClKiirman.)  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  understood  that  you  meant 
this  to  meet  all  needs  ?-  No,  T  jiroiiose  this  as  supjilementary.  1  think  even  when 
you  have  this  school,  and  siijjport  and  sustain  and  aid  the  other  schools,  you  will  still 
iie  not  too  Will  nil  in  resp( ct  of  secondary  education. 
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Minutes  of  723.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  school 

Evidence.       ^  ^.^^^  propose  1 — Wood  and  iron  bui'dinps  are  all  I  should  sugsjest  at  first.    This  school 

will  carry  the  emphatic  support  of  the  whole  community,  so  that  the  community  will 

Mr.  afterwards  accept  voluntary  taxation  for  permanent  buildings  and  equipment  ;    in 

S.  S.  mie-Shaw.  ^^^^  first  place,  therefore,  I  have  only  thought  of  temporary  buildings. 

7  Dec,  1905.  724.  Have  you  formed  an  idea  of  the  cost  ? — I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  you 

Q  723^734     ^^^  8®*  ^'^  ^^^^    ^^  necessary  to  make  a  start  for  something  like  £6,000  to  £7,000  ;    a 

number  of  bui'dings  at  about  £800  each,  which  I  should  suggest  should  be  scattered 

very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  Technical  Institute. 

72.5.  I  take  it  your  estimate  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  Technical  Institute  build- 
ings 1 — Yes. 

720.  Do  I  understand  that  your  proposed  curriculum  of  two  years  applies  to  ordinary 
and  secondarv  schools  as  well  as  to  this  central  technical  school  ? — My  curricidum  is 
the  substance  of  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  for  the  Liverpool  Municipal 
Technical  Schools,  where  these  magnificent  buildings  were  lying  idle  in  the  da5^-time, 
and  it  was  desired  to  utilise  them  in  the  day-time.  We  suggested  a  time  table  that 
would  carry  on  general  education,  and  I  will  hand  in  the  table,  from  which  yoii  will 
see  that  the  bovs  are  by  no  n  cans  depriv  d  of  a  fair  amount  of  general  education.  I 
am  of  opinion,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  once  jon  get  the  boys  to  a  school  of  that 
kind,  the  parents  never  make  any  enquiries  as  to  the  details  of  the  teaching.  The 
bovs  are  interested,  the  parents  are  satisfied,  and  it  is  then  that  the  pro\nsion  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  general  education  should  certainly  be  made. 

727.  My  question  had  reference  more  or  less  to  the  length  of  the  curriculum  ? — 
Two  years. 

728.  I  wish  to  know  whether  that  would  apply  to  ordinary  secondary  schools  as 
well  as  to  this  particular  school  which  you  advocate  ? — I  think  decidedly  not.  I  think 
that  ordinary  secondary  schools  take  boys  in  at  quite  an  early  age,  and  take  them  on 
until  17  or  18,  and  accc  rdingly  1  hey  have  a  6  or  7  years'  course,  or  more,  but  I  am  proposing 
something  of  a  special  nature  for  boys  who  are  proceeding  from  primary  or  secondary 
schools,  such  as  would  give  them  for  two  years  a  kind  of  secondary  education  which 
they  could  not  get  elsewhere. 

729.  What  would  be  the  age  of  entrance  which  you  would  propose  for  an  ordinary 
secondary  school  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  offer  evidence  on  that  point.  I  only  wish  to 
give  evidence  on  a  special  kind  of  secondary  school,  in  r  gard  to  which  I  have  already 
specified  the  entrance  and  leaving  age. 

730.  You  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  question  of  secondary 
schools  ? — I  would  rather  not  do  that,  because  I  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  upon 
them. 

731.  (Mr.  TFaMQffi.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  schools  are  supported  in  England? 
Are  they  supported  by  the  Government,  by  fees,  or  out  of  municipal  rates,  or  how- 
are  they  su])ported  1 — Out  of  what  is  called  the  "  whiskey  duties  " — a  large  sum  of 
money,  something  like  half  a  million  a  year — a  grant  h"  s  beer  made  and  distributed  over 
the  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  large  number  of  these  schools  have  arisen 
and  been  supported  by  the  municipalities  of  the  different  towns  by  means  of  this  grant. 
The  provision  of  the  buildings  themselves  has  been  effected  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
by  the  conversion  of  ancient  tru.sts.  The  rich  societies,  the  guilds,  have,  at  Monmouth 
and  many  other  places,  found  the  capital  for  building,  and  the  school  has  been  carried 
on  oiit  of  the  city  rates  with  the  help  of  the  grant  alluded  to.  Most  of  the  cities  have 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  this  purpose  of  technical   education. 

732.  How  would  you  propose  that  they  be  supported  in  this  country,  by  a  capita- 
tion grant  or  by  a  municipal  rate  1 — I  hope,  when  once  the  school  has  been  instituted, 
and  the  peo])le — by  the  people  I  mean  all  sections  of  the  community — realise  the  work 
done,  there  wll  never  be  any  objection  to  a  rate  for  such  a  school.  There  has  never 
been  an  objection  made  to  this  particular  expenditure  in  any  town  in  England  that 
I  know  of. 

733.  [Chairman).  The  rate  is  about  twopence  in  the  pound,  is  it  not  ? — Not  more 
than  a  penny  in  Liverpool. 

734.  {Mr.  Waiigh.)  Would  you  advocate  moderate  fees  or  free  education  ? — I 
should  advocate  the  moderate  fee,  so  that  those  parents  who  feel  they  prefer  to  pay  a 
moderate  fee  could  do  so.  It  should  be  quite  a  moderate  fee.  It  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  £8  at  home.  There  shoidd  be  an  extremely  liberal  provision  of  bursaries 
tlvroughout  the  whole  community,  so  that  you  have  a  ladder  through  that  school,  as 
well  as  through  the  other  secondary  schools,  for  boys  proceeding  to  the  university. 
There  should  be  free  scholarships  which  should  be  numicipal  ;  the  municipality  makes 
grants  and  nominates,  to  a  large  extent,  the  scholars. 
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735.  The  building  itself  should  he  provided  by  C4overnment  ? — Yes,  because  at  Minutes  of 
present  you  have  no  other  funds.  hvidence. 

TMl  (Sir  J.  P.  Filzptilrick.)  1  understood  you  to  say  that  £(KOOU  to  £8,000  ought         

to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  temporary  building  ? — Yes.  jir. 

737.  That  is,  supposing  the  ground  were  made  availaljle  free  of  all  cost  ? — Yes.      B.S.HeU-Shaw. 

738.  That  does  not  include  laboratories  ?— It  does  include  laboratories.     1  have 
thought  of  rather  smaller  buildings  than  our  own  Technical  Institute  buildings,  and  '' 
the  price  of  material  has  gone  down  since  these  were  erected.     One  such  building  you     Q-  73.5—747. 
could  get  for  about  £800,  and  I  have  thought  that  about  five  of  these  buildings  would  be 
sufficient,  and  that  the  remaining  sum  should  be  devoted  to  equipment.    Of  course,  I  am 

only  contemplating  a  start  with  1 .10  boys.  1  am  contemplating  the  whole  thing  as  an  experi- 
ment, because  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  w-hich  only  needs  a  trial  to  be  followed  at  once  by  a 
demand  for  its  extension,  and  because  in  this  country  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
immediate  possibility  of  getting  a  sum  of  money  given  by  any  private  donor  or  any 
ancient  trust,  as  has  been  the  ca.se  in  so  many  towns  at  home. 

73!).  At  a  later  stage  this  experiment,  if  successful,  would  become  a  permanency 
in  the  'JY'chnical  Institute  in  Fleiii  Square  ? — I  say  most  emphatically  that  in  my 
belief  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will.  I  am  very  strong  on  that  point,  and  I  max  also  say 
that  I  have  urged,  and  I  believe  the  Council  have  ;  greed  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
in  the  design  of  the  new  buildings  that  will  make  them  not  convertible  for  the  purposes 
of  this  school.  I  feel  quite  cartaiii  from  my  knowLdge  of  the  ciicumstaiiC-s  that 
without  injuring  or  in  anv  way  cramping  the  present  requirements  or  the  require- 
ments for  five  years,  the  thing  can   be   done. 

740.  The  school  would  then  irdierit  or  take  over  a  fijst-class  scientific  and  technical 
equipment  ? — 1  have  marked  a  certain  block,  suggested  for  the  extension  buildings. 
These  should  contain  the  arrangements  for  the  day  school,  but  the  workshops  for  teaching 
crafts  in  the  evening  would  all  be  available  for  the  advanced  day  students.  The 
chemical  laboratories,  the  physical  laboratories,  lecture  halls  and  engineering  labora- 
tories, would  all  be  available  for  these  boys  in  the  day-time,  without  any  interference 
with  their  use  in  the  evening. 

741.  In  that  cost,  do  you  contemplate  the  provision  o£  this  secondary  education 
which  you  indicate  as  a  possible  development  ? — I  have  not  thought  about  the  other. 
I  am  merely  anxious  to  see  the  technical  school  pro]3er  started.  I  have  merely  given 
you  the  cost  of  the  technical  school. 

742.  You  do  not  include  what  you  call  the  literary  side  in  that  estimate  ^ — 
I  do  not  include  that. 

743.  You  do  not  contemplate  anything  in  the  nature  of  recreation  grounds  ? — No. 

744.  The  number  of  jnipils  that  you  estimate  would  be  200  ?— From  100  to  200. 
You  can  take  up  to  200  in  these  temporary  Vuiildings,  but  at  the  start  there  would  he 
probably  50  boys. 

745.  In  your  own  opinion  this  school  would  not  be  thrown  into  rivalry  with  the 
secondary  schools  that  have  been  discussed  ? — No  ;  I  think  there  would  be  no  rivalry 
whatever.  Perhai)s  it  would  be  quite  appro])riate  if  I  give  you  one  concrete  example 
out  of  many.  Bristol  has  Clifton  College,  the  highest  possible  type  of  public  school. 
Then  there  is  the  Bristol  Grammar  School,  situated  in  beautiful  grounds,  and  in  many 
respects  equal  to  Clifton  College  in  the  class  of  education  given,  although  given  obviously 
to  boys  of  poorer  parents.  Then  we  have  in  the  same  town  another  secondary  school, 
that  is  the  Bristol  Merchant  Venturers'  School,  which  is  second  to  neither  of  the  others 
in  equipment,  laboratories,  etc.,  but  caters  for  another  class.  Muiy  leading  men  of 
the  type  whose  sons  are  going  into  the  chemical  or  engineering  works,  seem  to  me  to 
be  sending  their  sons  there.  It  is  classed  as  a  secondary  school,  but  the  evening  work 
which  goes  on  there  is  of  the  highest  ty])e,  and  the  building  is  used  generally  for  evening 
class  work.  It  supports  my  proposition  very  much,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  day  school 
has  grown  up  in  buildings  that  were  originally  built,  equipped,  and  intended  solely  for 
evening  class  work.  Then  the  demaiid  grew  up  within  the  community  for  this  class 
of  day  iTistr\iction.  The  school  was  started  in  a  tentative  way,  it  has  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly, and  now  is  a  very  prosperous  school,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  other  secondary  schools,  in  fact  the  other  secondary  schools 
are  more  flourishing  than  ever. 

74().  Have  you  considered  the  cost  ])er  annum  ]icr  inipil  ? — ^No  ;  I  have  not  gone 
into  that  question  at  all. 

747.  (Mr.  Reuncrl.)  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  class  of  schtjol  you  ncommcnd 
is  becoming  customary  in  towns,  and  then  you  mentioned  Bristol,  Manchester  and 
Birmingham.  Whilst  you  were  reading  I  ncolLctid  having  n  ad  mysilf.  in  the 
Times  1  think  it  was,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  very  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Michael 
Sadler  on  continuation  schools  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     1  am  mentioning  this  more 
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9IiniiteK  ol      for  the  infonnatioii  of  tlie  Commission  than  as  forming  the  subject  of  a  question  to  you. 

Evidence.        j  tliink  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Sadler,  which  are  being 

carried  out  in  Newcastle,  are  similar  to  those  which  3'ou  are  putting  forward  here  ? — 

Mr.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  he  has  been  studying  the  subject  all  through  England. 

H.  S.  l/elc-Shnw.         r. ^^^    l  ^j^^  fancy  that  a  good  many  of  the  ideas,  which,  of  course,  appeal  to  everyone 

7  Dec,  1905.    who  has  this  matter  at  heart,  are  not  unlike  the  system  that  jin^vails  in  Germany,  and 

has  prevailed  there  for  generations,  the  system  of  Trade  Schools  ? — Yes. 

Q    74g 758  ^  ,  .  *  . 

■  749.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  You  said,    1   think,   that  the  cost  of  these  schools  per 

term  was  about  £8  ? — No.  The  annual  fee  which  I  say  is  (charged  in  Great  Britain 
varies  from  £(>  to  £8. 

7.")0.  You  said  also,  with  legai'd  to  the  scope  of  these  schools,  that  tiicy  should 
be  made  open  to  practically  everybody  'I — Certainly,  everybody. 

751.  If  we  seriously  take  into  consideration  your  recommendations,  w'c  also  have 
to  recommend  how  this  money  is  to  be  provided  ? — Quite  so. 

7.52.  If  at  home  the  fee  charged  is  £(i  to  £8,  1  suppose  it  would  lie  fair  to  say 
that  the  fee  here  would  have  to  be  chiuble,  say  from  £1'J  to  £](>? — It  might  be  so. 

753.  That  is  the  average  fee,  I  understand,  charged  at  the  present  Government 
school  at  Earnato  Park — atout  15  guineas  a  year.  Do  you  think  that  the  extra  cost 
would  be  considerable,  over  and  above  that  fee  ? — I  do  not  think  th'' school  would  be  self- 
supporting.  My  feeling  is,  and  it  is  a  feeling  that  is  the  result  of  very  long  experience 
indeed,  that  if  you  make  provision  for  this  one  class  of  school,  the  bulk  of  the  rate- 
paying  class  will  not  object  to  the  provision  of  secondary  schools  of  a  higher  type. 

754.  Therefore  -^'ou  would  recommend  that  the  extra  expense  be  met  out  of  the 
rates,  but  that  fees  should  be  charged  proportionate  to  the  fees  at  home,  which  would 
come  out  at  anything  from  £10  to  £17  a  year  ? — So  long  as  you  do  not  compel  the 
respectable  mechanic  to  go  in  jorriid  pauperis.  That  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  wide 
(listiibution  of  bmsaries  so  that  boys  can  win  their  way.  It  should  be  possible  for 
the  son  of  any  working  man  to  enter  through  the  primary  school,  the  final  exam- 
ination of  the  primary  school  forming  the  entrance  to  the  other.  If  you  make  such 
a  wide  distribution  of  bursaries  that  there  is  nc  question  of  charity  in  the  matter, 
if  the  boy  goes  there  as  having  won  his  way  into  the  school,  then  charge  as  much  as 
you  like — charge  a  fee  equal  to  that  of  the  secondary  schools — because,  I  take  it,  a 
good  many  of  the  well-to-do  parents  will  also  send  their  sons  to  the  school  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  secondary  schoolmaster  himself,  who  will  see  in  certain  cases 
the  need  for  the  provision  of  an  education  that  he  himself  cannot  possibly  provide. 

755.  I  understand  your  Imrsaries  would  be  simply  given  by  examination  ? — A 
boy  must  pass  in. 

756.  You  would  have  a  competitive  examination  ? — When  the  fortunate  time 
arrives  that  there  is  such  a  competition  that  yon  must  make  the  examination  competi- 
tive, then  by  all  means. 

757.  There  is  great  objection  raised  to  anybody  saying  that  they  are  poor.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  never  found  that  objection  in  practice,  but  if  you  make  it  a  matter  of 
competition  I  would  like  to  point  out,  what  you  are  perfectly  well  aware  of,  that  the 
scholarships  at  the  universities  and  the  older  public  .schools  have  always,  or  to  a 
large  extent,  gone  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  very  high  fees  for  the  best  teaching 
beforehand.  Take  some  of  the  older  schools,  the  scholarships  at  Eton,  or  Winchester, 
or  Harrow,  or  Rugby,  or  any  of  the  older  schools,  for  which  there  is  great  competi- 
tion, go  not  to  the  poor  people,  but  to  the  people  who  can  pay  and  can  thus  educate 
their  children  well  beforehand.  Do  you  contemplate  that  this  is  going  to  happen 
here  with  regard  to  this  question  of  competition  ? — I  feel  that  this  is  an  important  point 
in  CDnnection  with  this  proposed  school.  Although  I  quite  agree  with  Archdeacon  Furse 
that  up  to  recent  times  it  was  a  question  of  the  better  class  student  winning  the  scholar- 
ships, I  think  that  if  the  Archdeacon  will  study  recent  reports,  now  that  the  ladder 
has  been  provided  at  home,  he  will  find  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  number  of 
board  school  boys  taking  these  scholarships.  Whereas  the  higher  distinctions  were  once 
the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  all  that  is  now  changed.  The  school  which  I  propose  would  be 
just  the  place  where  a  similar  state  of  things  could  be  brought  about  in  .Johannes- 
burg, a  state  of  things  which  would  soon  extend  itself  to  the  other  secondary  schools 
also. 

758.  I  do  not  say  it  is  altogether  so,  but  one  cannot  be  al)solut(>ly  blind  to  the  fact, 
if  you  examine  year  after  year  into  the  men  who  take  the  scholarships,  that  you  find 
that  again  and  again  the  men  do  come  from  the  schools  I  mentioned.  And  I  was  not 
so  much  referring  to  the  universities  as  I  was  to  the  schools.  It  is  the  early  training 
of  the  boy  which  enables  him  to  get  hold  of  the  Eton  scholarship.  If  that  training  is 
very  good,  and  if  it  is  to  be  very  good  and  very  special  you  have  to  pay  for  it,  then 
you  defeat  your  own  end  in  having  competitive  examinations.     It  is  not  the  really 
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clever  poor  man's  son.  hut  tlic  well  trained  ricli  iiian's  son  lliat  wins  (     It  wouiil  wuik  •''linutes  of 

out  all  right,  I  think,  if  the  entrance  to  the  school  1  am  suggesting  were,  for  the  present,  *■'*'"'''"■•'• 
the  leaving  examination  of  the  primary  school.  1  have  had  manv  discussions  with  ])riniary  ~  -^ 
schoolmasters,  and  1  find  that  they  (le])lore  the  small  nuinlxr  of  1  ovs  who  pass  their  Mr. 

higher  standanls,  atid  at  first  yo\i  c()\ild  liarely  till  vour  .school  with  I oys  who  have  pa.ssed -^^  "S-  Hele-Skaw. 

the  higher  standards  of  the  |)rimary  school.     Kvery  year  this  will  alter,  and  if  it  alters  7  Dec    1905 
von   will   have   to  devise  a   competitive  examination  of  some  sort  from  those  schools.  — ^ 

Q.  T.'iS, 

.Mr.    lioBKRT   ToTTKNHAM   S.Mirii,    K.xaniiiied. 

Mr. 
7")!).   (ChainiKiii.)   You    are    a    memher   of    the   Governing    Bodv    of   .lohannesljurg     *■  'J'-  Smith. 
College  ? -Yes.  '  ^  ^— 

Mr.   Tottenham   Smith   submitted   the   following   statenunit  : — 

.\s  T  do  not  appear  before  the  Coiiiiuis.sioii  as  an  expert  on  the  sul)jecl:  of  c'lui'alion. 
my  evidence  must  necessarily  lie  more  or  less  an  expression  of  personal  opinion,  supported 
where  it  is  j)ossiblc  by  reasons  to  justifv  tlu^  same. 

My  ex[)erienee  as  a  resident  in  .Johannesburg  has  been  conliued  lo  llie  one  neighbour- 
hood, namely,  that  served  by  Johannesburg  College — at  present  domiciled,  tempor- 
arily, in  Barnato  Park,  Berea — and  therefore  my  evidence  will  bear  partieularlv  on  that 
locality,  but  may  in  .some  instances  be  capable  of  a  wider  a])plicatioii.  Other  districts 
will  no  doubt  I)e  represented  before  the  Commission  b\-  tliose  )iosse.s.sed  of  a  special 
knowledge  thereof. 

The  subjects  of  encpiiry  I  take  serialh)). 

{")    Where  the  schools  in  question  should  be  placed  su  as  tv  serve  most  adeqiHUehj    the    needs 
0/  the  popdation. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  object  should  be  to  select  sites  within  a  reasonable  distance 
outside  the  town,  rather  than  in,  or  near,  the  centre,  in  a  suburb  or  suburbs  that  will  in 
the  near  future  be  served  by  the  electric  tramways,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  Health — both  of  body  and  mind. 

It  is  better  to  take  pupils  out  of  the  more  densely  populaleil  and  dusty  atmos- 
phere to  be  educated  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  than  to  leverse  the  order 
of  things  by  bringing  them  to  the  dusty  from  the  purer  atmosphere. 

(2)  The  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  uj  families  la  leave  the  inner  area  as  a  resid- 

ential locality  for  the  more  distant  snhnrhs. 

This  probably  ap])lies  more  particularly  to  the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs, 
for  .some  distance  beyond  the  present  college  premises — in  which  connection 
I  understand  statistics  as  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  boys  attendiiif; 
.Johannesburg  College  have  been  laid  before  the  Commi.ssion. 

These  districts  will  shortly  be  .served  by  tramways,  which  will  be  available  to 
bring  pupils  in  towards  as  well  as  out  from  the  town, 

(3)  Cost. 

Whether  the  groimd  on  which  a  large  school  is  erected  has  to  be  purcha.sed  or 
is  owned  by  the  (Jovermncnt  or  other  public  body,  its  ca])ital  value  is  the 
same,  and  when  we  consider  that  10  to  1.5  acres  are  required  on  which 
to  equip  a  good  secondary  school  with  suitable  recreation  grounds,  etc., 
such  value  or  cost  increases  with  every  .'JtK)  yards  we  conu-  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

(/()    What  funds  are  or  can  be  made  available  fram  other  sourees  (than   (lorerninenl)  far  the 
equipment  and  endowment  of  the  said  schools. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  others  are,  probably,  more  capable  of  expressing  an  o[)inion, 
but  it  would  appear  from  the  figures  recently  i)ul)lished,  showing  tliea])portionment  of  the 
capital  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Education,  that  the  lion's  share  has  gone  to 
endow  or  equi])  kindred  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  for  which  secondary  schools  should 
prove  important  feeders,  in  the  .same  way  as  the  secondary  is  a  stepping-stone  between 
the   elementarv   .school  and  the   technical   school   or   university. 

Besides,  the  scope  of  se<-ondary  schools  should  be  vastly  more  far-reachiny;,  inasnnuli 
as  a  large  proportion  of  pu|)ils  passing  out  at  the  age  of,  say,  seventeen,  whi'u  tlie\' should. 
I  understand,  be  capable  of  attaining  a  .standard  equal  to  that  of  the  Cape  matrieulaticni 
examination,  will  have  completed  their  education,  but  not  being  destiiu'd  bu  the  teehniial 
or  university  courses  in  this  or  other  countries,  will  ])robably  enter  on  connuoreial  |)ursuita, 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  country,  etc.,  and  as  these  spheres  of  emi)Ioymen(  offer  a  much 
larger  field  than,  say,  Engineering  or  Law,  and  denuind  the  best  edueati(ni  obtainable  at 
that  age,  it  nuiy  reasonably  be  expected  that  if  these  recpiirenu'uts  are  brought  jiro- 
minently  before  the  munificent  doiu)rs  of  the  original  fund  for  general  etlueaticui,  more 
money  may  be  fortheoniiui;  for  the  sjieiial  purpose  of  secondary  edue.ilioii  [www  similar 
sources. 

Under  this  heading;  I  mif^ht  refer  to  another  source  of  income — apiilicable,  ]ierhaps, 
more  to  maintenance  of  secondary  schools  than  to  their  equipment  or  endowment — and 
that  is,  school  fees,  which  appear  to  be  too  low,  and  <|uite  out  of  proportion  to  the  value 
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Minnies  of  i,'iveu  by  the  sc-liool;^.     1  lake  it  tluit  |):iroiits  desire  the  best  edufatioii  they  can  get    for 

K»'i<leiice.  ):)jgij  children  to  equip  them  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  pay  for  it, 

provided  the  priniary  object  is  attained,  and  that  the.y  are  able  at  the  same  time  to  keep 

Hfj  them  under  the  control  of  the  parent  roof  as  long  as  possible. 

R.  T.  .Smith.  (,.j   Wfial  .sites  are,  or  can  be  made,  available,  whether  on  Government  or  private  projert'/. 
7  Dec,  1905.  Two   po.sitions   have    been    before    the    gover)iing    body     of    Johannesburg     College 

-  —  for  some  time,   viz.  : — 

Q.  760-760.  ^jj  ,^^^  ^^^.  .^i^^^j,   ^^^^  p^^j,^  gjj^^ 

(2)  Houghton  Estate  .site. 

The  former  a pi)ears  to  be  a  doubtful  [)roposition,  and,  even  if  it  were  granted  for  the 
])urpose,  J  am  led  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  available  for  the  school  for  a  considerable 
time,  thus  ])ostponing  the  carrying  out  of  a  work  that  should  be  proceeded  with  without 
unnecessary  delay.  On  the  latter  site,  if  acipiired.  building  operations  could  be  com- 
menced almost   inuuediately. 

For  the  reasons  given  undei-  the  iirst  heading  (a),  1  am  in  favour  of  the  Houjihton 
Estate  site,  wiiicli  is  a  healthy  locality,  and  within  ea.sy  access  of  town  and  the  surrounding 
sul>urbs. 

No  other  sites  ha\'e   been  otTcrcd   to  the  governing  body  loi'  consideration. 

((/)    What  .should  be  the  constitution  <ij  the  (/overning  body  oj  giirh  .school. 

tienerallv  speaking  I  should  favour  each  school  having  its  own  governing  bodv,  as 
a  large  council  administering  all  the  secondary  schools  of  Johamiesburg  would  probably 
prove  unwieldy,  and  the  best  interests  of  any  one  district  might  sufPer  from  time  to  time. 
Further,  healthy  rivalry  between  two  or  more  such  bodies  and  their  staff  would  {)robably 
be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise. 

The  present  governing  body  of  Johannesburg  College  is  probably  sufficiently 
large,  but  hitherto  it  has  acted  in  an  advisory  rather  than  an  administrative  capacity, 
which  is  not  satisfactory,  and  it  appears  desirable  that  such  a  body — increased  to,  say, 
nine  members — should  l)e  so  constituted  as  to  represent  all  interests,  including  parents, 
with  full  financial  and  general  control  of  the  school. 

760.  {Chairman.)  As  regards  the  first  point,  you  have  very  definite  views  as  to 
where  the  schools  should  be  placed.  Could  you  give  me  a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons 
why  A'ou  think  they  should  be  placed  outside  in  the  suburbs  rather  than  in  the  centre  ? 
— First,  on  the  grounds  of  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  better  to  take  pupils 
out  of  the  more  densely  populated  and  dusty  atmosphere  than  to  reverse  the  order 
of  things  by  bringing  them  to  the  dusty  i'-om  the  pure  atmosphere.  Secondly,  there 
is  an  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of  families  to  leave  the  inner  area  as  a  resitlential 
locality  for  the  more  distant  suburbs.  Tliis  probably  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  nortliern  and  eastern  suburbs  for  some  distance  beyond  the  present  college  premises. 
In  this  connection  I  understand  that  statistics  as  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  boys 
attending  Johannesburg  College  have  been  laid  before  the  Commission.  I  under- 
stand that  the  headmaster  of  Johannesburg  College  spoke  of  the  districts  from  which 
his  boys  had  been  drawn.  I  go  on  to  say  that  these  districts  will  shortly  be  served  by 
tramways,  which  will  be  available  to  bring  pupils  in  towards,  as  well  as  out  from, 
the  town.  As  regards  the  cost,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  whether  the  ground  on  which 
a  large  school  is  erected  has  to  be  purchased,  or  is  owned  by  the  Government  or  other 
pubUc  body,  its  capital  value  is  the  same,  and  when  we  consider  that  lU  to  15  acres 
are  required  on  which  to  equip  a  good  secondary  school  w  ith  suitable  recreation  groimds, 
etc.,  such  value  or  cost  increases  with  every  .')00  yards  wc  ( ome  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the   town. 

7()1.  With  regard  to  your  proposal  to  take  the  school  further  out,  do  you  not  thiidv 
that  if  the  school,  instead  of  being  taken  furtlier  out,  were  placed  somewhere  on  the 
Hospital  Hill  site,  the  retpirements  of  the  western  and  southern  suburbs  might  then 
be  served  to  some  extent  by  tliat  school,  whicli  suburbs  would  otherwise  be  left  still 
more  remote  than  they  are  at  present  1—1  think  there  are  sites  on  the  Hospital  Hill 
that  would  be  very  suitable,  but  1  did  not  know  if  there  would  be  any  available. 

7(52.  Not  on  the  Fort  sits,  but  below  Dr.  Pakes'  laboratory,  where  Mr.  Murray 
has  told  us  there  is  an  available  site.  Would  the  fact  of  a  site  being  available  there 
alter  your  views  ? — If  the  site  were  available  on  the  liill.  I  understand  it  is  on  the 
southern  slope  below  the  Fort. 

703.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  In  Smit  Street,  next  to  Currie's  hcntse.  It  is  the  ground 
which  was  formerly  the  Landdrost's  ? — West  of  the  Hosi)ital? 

76-1.  (Chairman.)  Would  the  fact  of  that  site  being  available  alter  your  views  ? 
— If  that  ground  were  large  enough  to  allow  us  to  concentrate  all  the  requirements 
of  the  school. 

7(i5.  It  comprises  4^  acres? — I  am  told  by  those  who  have  worked  the"  thing  out 
that  for  recreation  grounds  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  .school  we  would  want 
15  acres. 
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7()'i.  If  we  are  committed  absolutely  to  the  necessity  of  having  the  playing  fields   Miiiii •«''<« I 
attat-hcd  to  the  school,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you  hold  that  to  be  essential  ?  — 
I  should  think  so,  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  judging  from  what  1  have  heard  parents 
say,  they  would  like  to  have  everything  concentrated  as  much  as  possible.     The  general           Mr. 
idea  I  have  gathered  from  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  as  ])aTents,  is.that     '''•  ^-  ■S""'*- 
they  are  desirous  of  keeping  their  children  as  far  away  from  the  centre  of  the  town  as    7  Dgg    1905. 
possible.     . 

7(J7.  Of  course,  4J  acres  would  allow  a  considerable  amount  of  recreation  ground,     ^' '  '  ~"  ' 
although  it  would  not  allow  of  a  match  ground  ? — Where  can  a  match  groinid  be 
found  i 

7()S.  That,  of  course,  the  schools  will  have  to  n\ake  arrangements  for,  but  my 
point  is.  would  the  fact  of  that  site  being  available  alter  yovir  view  of  the  nece.s.sity 
of  having  the  school  outside  ? — Not  very  much. 

76!t.  Not  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  would  get  over  the  southern  and  western 
difficulty  to  some  extent  ? — I  ])Tesume  that  this  part  here  would  be  served  by  the 
tram  lines.  If  the  boys  got  on  the  tram  from,  say,  Clifton  or  Turffontein.  or  any  of 
these  parts  round  here,  it  would  not  be  further  for  them  to  go  to,  say,  Houghton  Estate 
than  it  would  be  for  those  living  out  in  the  northern  suburbs  to  come  in  to  the  Houghton 
Estate.  The  Houghton  Estate  is  within  the  two  miles  radius,  I  think,  and  the  other 
suburbs  that  I  speak  of  in  my  evidence  are  four  miles  out,  I  think,  or  a  little  further — 
Rosebank  and  Melrose,  which  are  getting  very  thickly  populated. 

770.  To  go  on  to  your  second  point ;  you  refer  in  the  next  place  to  funds  ?— 
I  was  not  in  Johannesburg  at  the  time  when  the  original  funds  were  collected  for 
educational  purposes,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  speak  definitely  on  that  point.  Prob- 
ably older  residents  would  know  the  way  in  which  the  funds  were  collected  in  those 
days,  but  I  am  verv  strongly  of  opinion  that  secondary  education  is  a  very  impc riant 
matter,  not  alone  for  the  feeding  of  the  universities  and  technical  schools,  but  also 
with  a  view  to  mercantile  pursuits.  There  is  a  certain  point  that  I  believe  all  boys 
can  attain  to,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  who  are  to  be  educated  here  would 
then,  I  fancy,  if  they  have  attained  the  full  standard  that  they  are  supposed  to  attain 
in  a  secondary  school,  be  fit  for  mercantile  pureuits,  and  would  pass  right  away  as  wage- 
earners  or  salary-earners  at  the  age  that  is  spoken  of — 17  years— when  I  understand 
boys  are  supposed  to  complete  their  course  in  the  secondary  school. 

771.  The  point  you  would  Hke  to  make,  in  fact,  is,  that  apart  from  any  technical 
institute  or  higher  institution,  the  need  of  secondary  education  is  very  great  ? — It 
is  very  great,  yes.  and  probably  the  great  necessity  for  this  has  not  been  brought 
so  prominently  before  the  public  as  it  might  have  been, before  these  funds  had  1  een 
made  available  for  the  essentially  higher  education. 

The  Chnirman  :  I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  raise  that  point  under  our  terms 
of  reference.  We  cannot  discuss  here  the  allocations  of  the  Witwatersrand  Council 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  Except  to  remove  misapprehensions  which  are  perliaps  very  grave. 
The  witness  has  stated  he  is  not  aware  of  tlie  manner  in  which  these  funds  were  raised, 
or  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  they  have  been  allocated.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Waugh 
will  be  able  to  inform  the  Commission  of  these  facts.  It  would  be  dejilorable  if  erroneous 
mLsai)])rehensions  get  abroad. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  your  desire  that  he  should  make  such  a  statements 

Mr.  Hiiincrt  :  With  a  view  to  any  misapprehensions  being  removed  in  the  witness' 
mind. 

77:i.  (Chairman.)  Yon  iiold  rather  definite  views  with  regard  to  lees  ?— Yes.  I 
understand  yirimary  education  is  absolutely  free.  The  parents  who  want  to  give  their 
boys  a  more  liberal  education  are  willing  as  a  rule  to  ])ay  fees.  1  think  the  fees 
that  are  charged  now  are  extremely  low.  They  range  from  12  to  20  guineas  a  year  at 
Johannesburg  Colleg.>.  I  presume  that  is  also  the  average  for  other  secondary  schools 
in  .lohaiinesriurg,  and  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  in  Johannesburg  those 
fees  are  very  low. 

77;j.  Would  you  suggest  what  you  think  a  suitable  fee?-  1  would  not  risk  any 
suggestion  of  that  sort,  because  I  cannot  work  out  the  difference  between  what  the 
present  fees  are,  and  the  actual  cost  to  the  Covernment.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
suggest  any  fees,  but  1  should  tliitd<  that  generally  speaking  an  increase  of  2")  jier  rent, 
woidd  not  be  objected  to.       ' 

774.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  rule  out  some  deserving  chiUlren  '.  1  inider- 
stand  that  bursaries  arc  available  for  deserving  children  whose  jiarent.s  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  pay. 
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.IliiiiiteH  of  775    \  take  it  myself  to  be  an  absolute  principle  that  a  school  which  is  maintained 

and  will  fontinue  to  be  maintained  partly  by  Uovermnent  subsidy,  shall  not  be  filled 

merely  by  bursaries,  but  shall,  through  the  moderate  nature  of  the  fee  charged,  be 

Mr.  available  to  all  members  of  the  community  ? — I  know  there  is  a  great  difference  of 

J!.  T.  Smith,    opinion  on  that  subject  in  Johannesburg. 

7  Dec.  1905.  "^*'-  Your  view  is.  assuming  a  system  of  bursaries,  that  without  undue  hardship 

the  present  fees  might  be  raised  25  per  cent.  1 — Roughl3^  I  should  say  so. 

777.  Then  with  regard  to  sites  ? — The  sites  that  have  been  considered  by  the 
College  council  for  some  time  are  the  Fort  site  and  the  Houghton  Estate  site.  These 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  brought  before  us  definitely,  and,  for  the  reason  stated 
under  the  first  heading,  I  strongly  hold  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  bring  boys  out 
fnim  town.  If  you  have  a  good  tiam  service  here,  as  we  hope  to  have  very  soon,  I 
should  think  the  cost  to  the  parents  would  be  very  small  for  school  children  going  out. 
At  all  events,  if  they  have  to  travel  at  all,  they  might  as  well  travel  two  miles  as  one 
iiiilc.  and  they  would  be  getting  into  a  healthv  atmosphere. 

77S.  If  the  difference  between  the  tram  fare  to  this  Hospital  Hill  site  and  the 
Houghton  Estate  site  means  £2  10s.  per  year,  which  it  might  very  possibly  amount 
to,  and  if  a  parent  has  two  or  possibly  three  children  at  school,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  does  impose  a  very  considerable  hardship  on  residents  in  the  southern  and  western 
suburbs  ? — The  question  is  this,  would  there  be  more  children  coming  from  this  side 
than  from  that,  because  if  so.  you  will  be  placing  a  hardship  on  one  section,  and  taking 
it  off  the  other. 

779.  We  may  fine  the  question  down  to  this,  is  not  the  site  marked  in  blue  on  the 
map  before  you,  more  central  for  south,  west  and  north  than  the  Houghton  Estate 
site  ? — If  you  put  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  principle  of  health,  and  the 
desirability  of  getting  your  children  out  into  the  healthiest  atmosphere  you  possibly 
can,  it  \vould  be  more  central.  If  you  put  everything  else  out  of  the  question  except 
getting  a  central  site  irrespective  of  sanitary  and  health  considerations  and  so  on,  it 
would  be  more  central. 

7S0.  You  really  think  that  from  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  point  of  view  generally, 
the  Hospital  Hill  site  could  be  condemned  ? — I  could  not  give  an  expert  opinion  on  that. 

781.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  healthy  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  I — I 
daresay  it  is,  but  then  where  are  you  to  take  your  boys  for  their  recreation  ? 

782.  You  then  refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  ? — I  only  expressed 
my  own  personal  opinion  drawn  from  the  working  of  the  governing  body  for  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

783.  There  would  still  be  retained  a  management  committee.  Would  not  that 
secure  the  advantages  that  you  have  known  to  accrue  from  the  present  governing 
body  ? — Am  I  to  understand  that  means  a  general  committee  with  a  sub-committee 
for  each  school  ? 

784.  Yes  ;  my  point  is  this,  you  say  that  the  governing  body  would  be  found 
to  be  very  useful  ? — It  has  been  an  advisory  one  more  than  an  administrative  one. 

785.  An  advisory  body  might  still  remain  under  a  controlling  body  with  complete 
financial  powers,  but  would  you  prefer  that  those  complete  powers  should  not  be 
given  ? — It  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  without  having  had  the  experience  of  the 
larger  body.  You  mean  that  the  larger  body  would  have  financial  control  of  all  the 
schools,  and  that  a  sub-committee  would  manage  each  one.  The  advisory  capacity 
of  a  body  of  that  sort  is  not  satisfactory  in  my  opinion.  It  might  be  sub-divided  as 
you  suggest,  but  I  should  strongly  be  of  opinion  that  either  the  sub-divided  body  or 
the  whole  body  should  have  control  of  all  the  finances,  and  have  more  power  than  the 
present  governing  body  has. 

78().  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to  have  one  body  which 
would  have  complete  financial  powers,  and  which  might  distribute  the  expenditure 
according  to  need,  some  schools  possibly  being  somewhat  cheaper  than  others.  I 
am  thinking  now  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  girls'  schools  and  boys'.  If  you  had 
one  Ijoily  which  dealt  with  the  distribution  of  available  funds  purely  from  an  economical 
standard,  a  body  not  attached  to  any  particular  school,  I  suggest  that  that  would  be 
a  sound  arrangement  financially,  and  further,  that  the  local  interest  in  each  school 
might  be  retained  by  committees  of  management  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  probably  would 
work,  because  if  you  had  a  single  large  body  to  control  altogether  it  might  be  three  c)r 
four  secondary  schools  here,  it  would  be  practically  unworkable  ;  I  do  not  think  you 
would  get  a  sufficient  luunber  of  men  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  interests 
of  so  many  schools. 

787.  The  work  of  such  a  body  as  I  am  thinking  of — a  controlling  body — would 
be  practically  confined  to  financial  (piestions.  It  would  probably  meet  four  times  a 
year  i — It  would  be  composed  of  the  executive  bodies  of  each  school  ? 
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7W.  They   would  certainly   be  represented  ?— I   should   think   tin-   probability  is  Sliiiutes  of 
that  your  suggestion  would   work  ver/   well.  Kvldenre. 

7S!).  (Dr.  Ross.)  Are  we  to  regard  this  statement  as  your  private  opinion  or  is  it 

tin-  judgmeit  of  the  pirents  of  the  sjhool  ?— 1  have  discussed  it  with  some  of  them,  Mr. 

but  1  gi/e  it  raally  as  my  own  private  opinion.  //.  T.  Smith. 

Tito.  You  have  not  had  any  meeting  to  decide  some  of  these  questions  ?— No  ;    -  „ .„„;. 

it  is  a  deduction  I  have  made  fiom  conversations  with  parents.  '     ^^ '        '' 

7i)l.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  school    in    the    noitliern     Q-7**«-8n*- 
suburbs,  some  distance  from  the  centre,  would  at  all  serve  the  west  and  south  of  Johan- 
nssburg  ? — I  think  the  system  of  trams  makes  a  continuous  service  from  the  west  and 
south  to  the  north. 

792.  Even  if  it  is  a  fast  system,  would  it  not  take  a  long  time  to  go  to  a  place  like 
Booysens  or  Turft'ontein  ?  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  surely  ?— It  would  take  a  Ion" 
time,  but  it  would  take  a  long  time  for  the  boys  to  come  in  from,  say,  .Melrose  to  the 
centre  of  the   town. 

793.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought  the  northei;n  school  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  western  and  southern  suburbs  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  not. 

794.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  two  kinds  of  secondarv 
schools,  one  to  provide  the  needs  of  everybody  at  very  low  fees  or  free,  and  the  other 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  prepared  and  are  able  to  pay  a  fee  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  an  expert  opinion  on  a  question  of  this  sort,  but  I  should  think  the  expense  of 
working  the  two  organisations  would  be  very  great. 

795.  I  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  remark  you  made  on  tlie  (piestion  of  available 
funds.  You  say  that  the  school  fees  appear  to  be  too  low,  and  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  value  given  by  the  schools.  Those  fees,  1  understand,  average  about  £15  or 
£16  a  year,  or  something  like  that.  Do  you  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  everybody 
to  pay  that  ? — I  should  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  themajoritv.  I  believe  deserving 
bovs  are  provided  with  bursaries. 

79(5.  On  the  score  of  poverty  '. — It  may  be  on  that  or  any  other  score. 

797.  You  know  that  objection  has  been  raised  to  bursaries  on  the  score  of  poverty  ? 
—I  do. 

798.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  rea.son  against  them  ?  —  1  cl«>  not  think  .so.  Bur-saries 
have  been  in  vogue  for  many  years. 

799.  You  know,  I  think,  that  the  Government  is  prepared  to  put  down  £25,CXX), 
and  the  Council  of  Education  have  offered,  on  certain  conditions  I  believe,  to  put  down 
£25,(KX),  which  makes  £.">0.fK)().  and  the  Witwatersrand  Township  Cotnpany  are  offering 
£1(),(K)(J  and,  1  understand,  a  site  which  makes  £()(),()()().  How  many  schools  do  you 
think,  for  boys  and  girls,  could  be  provided  out  of  that  sum  ? — I  should  think,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  it  would  take  £2(),()00  to  £25,tK)0  to  equip  one  school. 

800.  Purely   in   capital   expenditure  i-  In   capital   expenditure. 

801.  So  if  these  figures  were  correct,  it  would  reduce  the  provision  to  about  three, 
and  in  that  case  you  think  one  of  them  ought  to  be  either  on  the  Fort  site  or  the 
Houghton  Estate  ? — I  do. 

802.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for 
further  .secondary  education  ? — I  mean  so  as  not  to  lose  continuity.  It  is  supjjosed 
that  the  .'•cliool  is  not  to  go  on  for  more  than  a  short  time  where  it  is  at  present,  and, 
in  order  to  provide  another  site  before  we  vacate  the  present  place,  1  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  urgency.  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  if  the  school  were  to  cease  to  exist  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  such  a  break  would  have  the  effect  of  very  nnicli  hanqiering  its 
being  n^started. 

HO-'i  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  provide  immediately  for  the  necessities  of 
the  existing  .schools?  Would  you  fix  a  time  limit  >.  No  :  I  said  it  is  neces.sary  to  do 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  not  fix  any  time  limit.  1  understand  that  some  schools 
already  are  very  overcrowded.  1  have  heard  of  the  .lep[)estown  school  being  very 
much  overcrowded  now.  and  we  are  at  present  paying  a  very  heavy  rent,  which  appears 
to  be  too  much  to  go  on  paying,  for  Johannesburg  College,  and  therefore  1  think  if 
anything  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done  iinmediately.  There  is  nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  that  hinders  education  more  than  tiie  ])(>ssil>ility  of  a  change  taking  jihu'e 
or  of  a  school  being  discontimied.  Parents  who  would  be  wavering  between  the  i<lea 
of  sending  their  chiklren  to  school  here,  and  sending  them  to  the  coast,  woulil  |inibably 
decide  to  send  them  away  if  they  tlunight  tlii'  local  school  was  only  going  on  for  si.\ 
months  and  then  going  to  be  clo.sed  down. 

.SOJ.  With  regard  to  the  existing  schools  with  which  yon  arc  accpiaintcd,  do  ydu 
think  they  could  continue  for  some  time  without  further  provision  being  made?  So 
far  as  I  know,  with  regard  to  Johannesburg  College,  if  it  were  not  for  tin'  great  ex|iensi', 
I  should  say  it  could  be  carried  on  where  it  is. 
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Minutes  ol  Archdeacon  Parse  :  Do  I  understatid  that  notice  has  been  given  that  the  school 

Evidence.       .^^^cates  at  the  end  of  this  niontli  '. 

Th"  Chairman  :  The  lease  has  Ijeeu  renewed  for  one  year. 

D   -^o   -,1  f^05.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  necessity  for  immediate  provision, 

so  far  as  this  particular  school  is  concerned,  consists  in  the  lact  that  it  has  to  give  up 

7  Dec.  1905.    jfj.  existing  premises  ;    is  that  the  reason  1 — Certainly.     I  think  it  is  ver}-  necessary 
Q.  805—819.     ^^'f  should  have  a  permanent  place.     We  have  been  si.x  monthly  tenants,  I  lielieve, 
for  some  time  ;    we  have  always  had  hanging  over  our  heads  the  possibility  of  having 
to  remove. 

806.  In  vour  estimate  of  cost  you  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  staff  i — I 
have  not  gone  into  any  figures  at  all. 

807.  {Mr.  Waayh.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  school  is  not  (pite  full,  is  it  '. — I  do 
not  know. 

808.  You  have  I-IO  boys  ?— From  HO  to  150  boys. 

80i).  I  think  you  told  us  that  with  a  Utile  Irouble  acron  modation  could  be  found 
for  others,  but  you  did  not  say  the  school  was  full,  so  that  there  is  no  immediate  pressing 
need  for  a  larger  building  at  the  moment  so  far  as  Johannesburg  College  is  concerned  ? 
— A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  idea  the  parents  have.  If  they  think  the  College  is 
going  to  continue,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  there  will  be  a  large  augmentation.  I  have 
been  asked  frecjuently  whether  it  was  not  true  that  the  school  was  going  to  be  given  up, 
and  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  to  some  extent  affected  by  the 
possibility  of  our  leaving  the  premises.  People  are  prejudiced  against  sending  their 
boys  to  us  if  they  think  they  will  have  to  make  other  provision  for  them  later  on. 

SIO.  You  sav  in  your  statement,  "  I  am  in  favour  of  the  Houghton  Estate."  The 
purchase  of  12  acres  of  land  involves  a  very  considerable  expense,  no  less  than  £9,600  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — I  understand  there  has  l)een  an  offer  made  and  it  would  not  cost  so 
much  as  that. 

811.  {Chairman.)  It  involves  the  purchase  of  12  acres  at  £800.  Those  were  the 
figures  given  to  the  Commission  ? — I  thought  three  acres  were  given  free. 

812.  {Mr.  Waugh.)  In  the  face  of  that  expenditure,  would  you  still  continue  to 
advocate  the  acquisition  of  that  site  1 — Before  I  could  give  an  opinion  on  that,  I  would 
lili-e  to  know  what  the  value  of  the  other  site  is,  or  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
another  site. 

813.  {Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  That  is  Government  ground  ? — It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  Government  ground  or  not ;  it  has  the  same  value  as  a  proposition.  If 
the  Government  could  sell  that  for  £9,600  and  invest  it  in  a  more  desirable  site  for  the 
College,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  investment. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  not  within  practical  politics.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
a  free  site  and  a  site  that  involves  an  expenditure  of  £9,600 ;   that  is  the  bedrock  issue. 

814.  {Mr.  Waayh.)  I  put  it  to  you  in  this  w-av,  do  you  believe  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  to  spend  public  money  in  putting  up  school  buildings  on  leasehold  land  ? — No. 
I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  there  is  nothing  else  but  leasehold  ground  to  be 
had,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out. 

81.5.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  lease  is  for,  but  it  comes  to  this,  that  we  are  spend- 
ing  nearly   £10,000  for  a   lease  ? — You   are   doing  that  every   day. 

816.  If  you  are  spending  your  own  private  money  it  is  a  different  matter,  but  if 
you  spend  £10,000  on  land,  and  if  'you  have  £25,000  allocated  to  your  school,  you  will 
have  a  veiy  small  amount  left  to  equip  the  school — £15,000,  which  according  to  all 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  would  be  totally  insufficient :  whereas  if  you 
had  a  free  site  and  £25,000,  you  could  do  a  great  deal.  You  could  equip  a  thoroughly 
efficient  school  ? — This  particular  site  you  mention  is  s])rung  on  me.  I  never  heard 
of  it  before. 

817.  {Chairman.)  You  are  in  this  position,  that  the  only  available  site,  satisfying 
the  conditions  of  health  and  so  on  that  you  lay  down  as  essential,  is  the  Houghton 
Estate  ? — Or  the  Fort,  which  I  consider  would  be  just  as  healthy  a  site  because  it  has 
a  high  position,  commanding  a  good  healthy  expanse  of  view,  and  is  in  every  way 
desirable,  but  as  to  this  site  that  I  have  had  brought  before  me  now,  it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  it.  and  I  would  not  care  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  desiiability  of  it  with- 
out  seeing    it. 

818.  {Mr.  Waagh.)  With  regard  to  local  i-diuinittces,  would  vou  give  such  com- 
mittees the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school? — I  think 
they  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  internal  work  of  the  school. 

8Ui.  Do  not  you  thinl<  that  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  friction  between  the  head- 
master and  the  committee— I  do  not  say  it  would  if  you  had  an  ideal  committee,  but 
supposing  you  had  a  committee   that  would   be  pettifogging,  for   instance,  then  there 
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would  l)p  a  great,  deal  of  friction  ?— Yes  ;    I  daiesay  if  you  had  men  of  that  class  there  iMiimfes  of 

would,  hut  1  think  the  majority  of  men  who  would  \vork  on  your  committee  would  ''''«'«'"«•«'• 

defer  a  good  ileal  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  headmaster  in  matters  of  detail.  

820.  (Mr.  Reiinert).  On  the  question  of  site  you  say,  "  It  is  better  to   take  puj-ils  Mr. 

out  of  the  more  densely  populated  and  dusty  atmosphere."     I  think    the  argument  ^"'  ^""''*- 

for  a  school  in  any  locality  is  derived  from  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  that  locahty,  7  Dec,  l!i05. 

so  that  unless  there  Were  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  naturally  there  would  be  no  justiti-  

cation  for  ])utting  a  school  in  any  locality  i — No.  *^"  *20— 833. 

,S21.  Perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  to  frame  some  estimate  of  the  relative  densitv 
of  po[)ulation  in  this  connection,  and  perhaps  you  can  inform  us  whether  the  stands 
in  the  locality  which  you  recommend  as  the  ideal  situation  are  small  or  large  stands  ? 
—I  think,  on  the  Houghton  Estate,  most  of  them  are  considerably  more  than  .ju  by 
1(1 ).  .ludging  from  the  papers  before  me  here,  1  think  if  you  take  the  Houghton  Estate 
as  Ijuilt  <in  at  present,  you  will  find  they  are  nearly  all  acre  lots. 

S-2±  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Bellevue  East,  are  they  acre  lots '— No 
I  think  they  are  .50  by  100. 

82.5.  So  that  the  possi.jility  is,  that  if  a  large  number  oi  these  stands  were  occupied 
in  coming  years-  a  good  many  are  already  occupied— and  if  the  tendency  were  for 

most  housjs  ia  the  locality  to  be  built  on  not  a  very  large    number    of   stands ? 

Two  to  three  is  the  usual. 

S2f.  That  would  become  a  densely  populated  district  ? — I  would  not  call  it  densely 
populated  as  compared  with  the  centre  of  the  town. 

825.  As  compared,  say,  with  Hospital  Hill,  and  in  particular  as  compared  with 
that  part  of  Hospital  Hill  to  which  your  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the  Chairman, 
wiiere  the  Govermnent  land  is  situated.  You  have  there  a  vtry  large  area  of  ground 
reserved  for  the  Hos])ital  :  you  have  on  the  other  side  a  very  large  area  of  ground 
reserved  for  the  Wanderers"  (  lub,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  Joubert  Park,  so  that 
at  no  time  is  there  a  possibility  of  that  portion  of  Hospital  Hill  becoming  as  densely 
populated  as  there  is  a  danger  of  Bellevue  becoming,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere 
so  far  as  density  of  population  goes,  would  be  purer  on  Hospital  Hill  than  at  ]5ellevue  ?' 
— No  ;    it  might  in  the  future,  a  long  time  ahead. 

S2(i.  It  is  the  future  we  nmst  look  to.  In  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  upon 
permanent  school  buildings  it  is  naturally  the  future  w'c  must  l<iok  to  ?  -Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

S27.  .\iid  therefore  1  liiink  it  would  be  wise  for  this  (  ommission,  or  whoevei 
had  the  selecting  of  school  sites,  to  consider  what  the  danger  was  of  that  school  being 
built  up  and  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  closely  packed  habitations,  say  in  10 
years' time  ?- 1  may  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  we  have  worked  on  a  basis  of  15  acres 
for  the  college  and  recreation  grounds.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  to  build  it  up. 
If  we  worked  on  a  basis  of  :i  or  4  awes,  it  could  be  built  up  very  considerably,  but  a 
college  standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  12  or  15  acres  could  never  be  crowded.  It  might 
be  crowded  all  round,  but  the  college  itself  could  not  be  crowded. 

,S2S.  1  su]ipose  the  general  healthiness  of  the  situation  would  depend  upon  the 
congestion  of  ])opulation  in  that  particular  neighbourhood  ^—  The  tendency,  1  may 
mention,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  of  tiie  landowners  out  there,  is  to  limit  the  area  of  each 
house.  1  Ix^lieve  they  take  either  two  or  three  staiuls  as  the  minimum,  and  they 
will  not  allow  more  than  one  house  to  be  built  on  that  area. 

H2'.t.  With  regard  to  your  other  item  tlctermining  the  healtliintss  of  the  atmos- 
])here,  the  dust,  1  believe  that  the  area  which  is  macadamised  ami  watered  by  the 
munici])ality  is  pretty  limited.  It  does  not  extend  to  an)  thing  like  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Houghton  Estate  ? — It  extends  part  of  the  way  up  there,  but  then,  of  couise, 
there  is  very  little  trafiic  on  the  roads  out  tlieie. 

S:«).  'i'lic  municipal  area  runs  to  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  streets.  Only  u  small 
})r<>|)iirti<i;i  of  those  are  watered.  1  should  like  to  know  from  you  whether  by  dusty 
atmosphere  you  are  referring  more  ])articularly  to  the  dust  that  comes  in  dust-storms, 
or  to  the  dust  that  is  raised  by  tratlic  i — (ienerally. 

1^:51.  It  is  rather  important  to  know  what  is  in  voiir  mind  '.  .More  )iartieidiirl\' 
it  would  be  the  dust  raised  by  traffic. 

8.'i2.  Naturally,  that  dust  W(nild  be  the  most  acute  and  objectionable  in  districts 
where  the  roads  were   not  macadami.sed  and   where  the  streets  were  not  watered  '. 
Where  there  was  a  good  .deal  of  trallic.     1  think  a  ina.ximum  of  tralhc  causes  a  n  axinium 
of  dust  in  any  street. 

8.'5;5.  1  think  those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  .lohannesbin'g  are  awiire  that 
in  the  winter  months,  so  soon  as  you  get  off  the  macadamised  roads,  the  dust  is  in- 
sufferable, even  to  a   foot   jiassenger  ? — I  am  not  an  expert   on   this  subject,      if  vou 
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get  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  give  an  opinion  about  this  it  might  be  better,  but 
a  good  deal  depends  on  what  the  dust  is  composed  of.  Where  there  is  a  lot  of  traffic 
of  hors?s  and  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  the  dust  that  is  circulated  contains 
much  more  deleterious  matter  than  what  we  might  call  the  clean  dust  of  the  suburbs. 

S-'il.  I  should  like,  with  the  Chairman  s  permission,  to  ask  you  this.  You  say, 
■■  It  would  appear  from  the  figures  recently  published  showing  the  apportiomnent  of 
the  capital  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Education,  that  the  lion's  share  has 
gone  to  endow  or  equip  kindred  institutions  of  a  higher  grade."  I  presume  you  mean 
by  that  the  Technical  Institute  ? — I  only  speak  of  what  I  heard,  viz.,  the  Technical 
ii\stitute  and  another  proposed  school,  which  I  think  is  called  the  Transvaal  Eton. 
I  have  heard  £'JO,UUO  mentioned. 

Mr.  Reunert :  As  this  Commission  is  hoping  to  win  the  sympathy  of  tlie  Council 
of  Education  in  the  allocation  of  its  funds,  1  think  it  might  be  useful  if  I  stated  the 
facts  briefly  as  regards  the  allocation  in  question.  Something  like  £1U.J,0UU  has  been 
allotted  as  follows  : — £;50,(XX)  in  the  event  of  a  public  school  being  started  at  Franken- 
wald  ;  £2.3.00"  for  secondary  education  awaiting  the  report  of  this  Commission  (that 
is  £.')0.00()  for  secondary  education).  The  other  half,  roughly,  £()0,U0O.  towards  the 
Technical  Institute,  but,  as  has  b:en  made  c'ear  by  the  evidence  of  the  Principal, 
the  work  of  the  Technical  Institute  is  very  largely  of  a  character  which  might  fairly 
be  called  subordinate  or  embraced  within  the  scope  of  secondary  education,  so  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  quite  correct  to  say, "  these  funds  have  gone  to  endow  or  equip  kindred 
institutions  of  a  higher  grade."  I  should  say  it  is  more  correct  to  say,  "  the  funds 
have  gone  to  support  secondary  education." 

The  Chdirman  :  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  in  onler  in  going  beyond  this  ex- 
planatory statement  which  has  been  put  forward.  We  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  the  form  of  allocation  adopted 
by  the  Witwatersrand  Council.  Mr.  Reunert  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  statement  so  as  to  correct  your  statement  here,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  further. 
If  you  like  to  answer  Mr.  Reunert  of  course  it  is  perfectly  in  order,  but  we  must  not 
embark  on  a  discussion  on  it. 

The  Witness  :  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Frankenwaid  school  implied  a  school  to  which  a  secondary  school  would 
be  a  feeder. 

Mr.  Reunerl  :  No  ;  that  is  wrong.  It  is  distinctly  undeistood  that  if  that  money 
is  spent  on  a  school  at  Frankenwaid,  it  is  to  be  a  secondary  school. 

The  Witness  :  I  think  that  will  remove  a  great  many  wrong  impressions. 

f<:5.").  {Dr.  Nalhan.)  Do  you  think  the  Houghton  Estate,  Berea,  Yeoville,  Bellevue 
East,  and  those  suburbs,  would  provide  sufficient  material  for  one  secondary  school  ? 
— In  the  same  way  as  they  provide  it  now,  I  should  think  they  would. 

836.  I  mean  Bellevue  and  Bellevue  East  and  those  townships  ? — I  should  think 
they  would.     You  mean  the  townships  immediately  surrounding  the  Houghton  Estate  ? 

Yes  ? — I  should  thirik  they  would. 

Mr.  Mr.  Frank  Edward  Black  well,  Examined. 

F.  E.  Blackaell. 

pT",  '"^-ST.  {Clidinnan.)  You   represent   the   parents   of  children   attending    JciiiM'stown 

H.  ^6/.        ^jjgj^  y^j^^^j  ^-Yes. 

Mr.  Blackwell  submitted  the  following  statement : — 

I  have  been  re(|uested  by  the  parents  of  chiklren  attending  Jeppestown  Higli  School 
to  give  evidence  on  matters  affecting  secondary  education  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
Johannesburg,  and  more  particularly  on  the  accommodation  provided  at  Jeppestown  High 
School.  I  am  also  desired  to  give  evidence  on  the  question  of  co-education,  and  also  upon 
the  advisability  of  making  provision  separately  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  upon  the 
establishment  of  one  central  school  for  Johannesburg  as  opposed  to  schools  located  in 
various  districts. 

The  Eastern  Districts. 

The  eastern  districts  of  Johannesburg  may  be  described  as  comprising  the  Township 
of  Jeppc,  Jeppe's  E.xtension,  Belgravia,  Wolhuter  North,  Doornfontein,  Spes  Bona,  Denver, 
Malvern,  Kensington,  Fawcus,  and  Troyeville,  also  the  southern  portions  of  New  Doorn- 
fontein, Bertrams,  Lorentzville,  Judith's  Paarl,  and  Bezuidenhout  Vallev.  It  is  estimated 
on  a  conservative  basis  that  the  total  population  of  this  district  is.  18,000,  of  which  it  may 
be  fairly  reckoned  that  3,000  arc  children  of  school  age;  of  these  1,500  are  acconnnotlated  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  Troyeville  and  Jeppe,  and  possibly  another  100  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  nearer  the  western  portion;  about  .500  are  t:o  be  found  in  private  schools, 
while  of  the  remainder— 900— only  200  are  in  attendance  at  Jeppe  High  School. 
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Nati'kk  of  Pori'LAiiON.  iMiiiiites  ol 

The  pn]>ulati()ii  of  these  (listrict8  consists  mainly  of  the  middle  class,   from     whom   il 

is  reasonahlc  to  suppose  the  teachers  of  the  future  will  he  drawn — this  is,   I  consider,    a         

strong  point  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  tlirls'  Hijjh  ISchool  whicii  no  doubt   will  jjr 

be  the  main  feeder  to  the  Normal  College.  /■'.  E.  Illnrhin'll. 

•Jkppestown  Hi<;i[  School.  7  Dec,  1905. 

The  f^round  (»(U])icd  liv  .Icppcstowii  High  School  lia.s  a  frontage  of  100  icet  to  Conimi.s- 
sioner  Street,  by  a  depth  along  Crown  Street  of  200  feet  and  a  frontag<"  of  100  feet  to  Op  de 
Bergen.  On  the  Commissioner  Street  frontage  is  a  cottage  occupied  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
behind  which  is  the  school  building  proper,  and  facing  Op  de  Bergen  is  the  gymnasium. 

The  school  buildings  contain  : — On  the  .ground  floor,  three  class  rooms,  lavatory, 
entrance  hall,  and  the  principal's  office;  on  the  first  llonr.  two  small  class  rooms  built  of 
iron  and   wood   lined. 

The  class  rooms  on  the  ground  llooi'  proviilc  for  HO  scholars  and  those  on  the  lirsl  floor 
for  m. 

(/round  Floor. — The  sizes  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  as  follows  ; — 

('/)  Size  28  ft.  X  17  ft.  .\  1 1  ft.  (>  in.  high,  giving  a  cubic  air  space  of  5. 174  feet — in 
this  room  30  scholars  are  accommodated,  giving  182  cubic  feet  to  each  scholar. 

(b)  Size  28  ft.  x  20  ft.  x  14  ft.  high,  giving  a  cubic  air  space  of  7,840  feet — this  room 

is  seated  for  40  scholars,  giving  196  cubic  feet  to  each  scholar. 
((•)  Size  28  ft.  X  17  ft.  x  11  ft.  6  in.  high  =  5,474  cubic  feet — this  room  is  seated    for 
20  scholars,  giving  273-7  cubic;  feet  of  air  space  to  each  scholar.     All    these 
rooms  are  fairlv  well  ventilated  and  the  lighting  is  fair. 

Upstairs. — One  nariow  room,  28  ft.  x  9  ft.  x  11  ft.  high,  giving  a  cubic  air  space  of 
2.772  feet,  is  seated  for  22  scholars,  giving  126  cubic  feet  to  each  scholar.  The  room 
adjoining  is  in  size,  19  ft.  x  14  ft.  x  11  ft.  high,  or  2,926  cubic  feet,  accommodating  24 
scholars,  allowing  122  cubic  feet  to  each  scholar.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  average 
cubic  air  space  allowed  in  the  building,  is  only  180  feet  per  scholar,  whereas  the 
allowance  should  not  be  less  than  300  cubic  feet. 

Extra  Accommodiition. — Besides  the  accommodation  above  detailed,  a  house  in  " 
terrace  facing  Op  de  Bergen  has  been  hired,  two  rooms  of  which  are  u.sed  as  class  rooms. 
The  front  room  facing  north  is  in  area  13  ft.  x  12  ft.  x  10  ft.  high,  and  accommodates  15 
scholars,  giving  104  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  scholar.  The  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  has  no  window  and  is  lighted  only  by  a  glass  door  opening  on  to  the  yard ;  this  room 
is  16  ft.  X  12  ft.  X  10  ft.  high,  and  is  seated  for  24  scholars,  gi^•ing  80  cubic  feet  to  each 
scholar.  In  neither  of  these  rooms  is  there  any  ventilation,  except  what  may  be  obtained 
in  the  one  case  through  the  window  and  in  the  other  through  the  door. 

Plai/t/round. —  It  will  easily  be  seen  from  the  area  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  school 
is  situated,  that  very  little  room  is  left  for  recreation,  the  result  being  that  the  children 
must  make  use  of  the  streets  and  an  adjoining  stand  for  the  purpose  of  games. 

Attendance. — The  number  of  children  at  present  in  attendance  is  149,  viz.,  97  boys 
and  52  girls,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  that  if  suitable  accommo- 
dation were  provided  this  nundjer  could  easily  be  doubled. 

There  are  many  parents  who  will  not  send  their  children,  e.sjiccially  girls,  to  the  school 
in  couseipience  of  the  wretched  provision  made  for  their  accomTuodation,  and  it  is  absolutely 
neces.sarv  that  .some  ade(|uate  provision  should  be  made  without  delay.  The  heat  in  the 
rooms  at  the  top  of  the  building  i.s,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  overpowering,  and  it  is  (|uite 
impossible  for  efficient  work  to  be  done  under  such  conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  unsuitability  of  the  building  for  school  purposes  has  niiUtated  largely  against  its 
numerical  success. 

Co-edvcation — The  experiment  in  co-education  whiih  has  been  tried  in  this  silnxil 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  success,  but  whether  such  a  .system  should  be  generally  adojited 
is  open  to  question.  It  is  also  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  the  system  shoiild 
be  perpetuated  in  any  scheme  which  is  promulgated  for  secondary  education  in  the  eastern 
districts.  The  general  opinion,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  gauge  it,  is  that  the  population  is 
large  enough  to  support  separate  boy.s'  and  girls'  schools,  and  that  if  these  are  situated 
in  dose  proximity  to  each  other,  the  staff  may  to  an  extent  be  interchangeable. 

Ck.ntral  School. 
There  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some,  an  impression  that  the  ililliculty  with  regard 
to  secondary  education,  taking  into  (onsideration  the  funds  available  for  the  accpiiring  of 
sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  could  be  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  one  central 
school  for  the  whole  of  Johannesburg.  There  nniy  be  certain  reasons  why  this,  from  a 
departmental  point  of  view,  might  be  desirable,  but  if  the  desire  of  the  (iovermnent  is 
to  provide  efficient  secondary  education  for  the  children  of  .Johannesburg,  schools  for  this 
purpose  must  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  thickly  populated  residential  districts.  There 
may  be  arguments  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  such  as_: — 

(a)  (ireater  elficiency, 

(b)  Economy  in  working, 

(c)  Accessibility, 
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Minutes  of      but  arc  these  sufficient  to  weigh  against  the  many  advantages  whiili   would    accrue  to 

Kvidencc.        .Johannesburg  itself,  and  to  the  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  situated,  by  the  establish- 

.  nient  of  eliicient  schools,  where  necessary,  outside  the  centre  of  the  town  i     The  arguments 

in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  suburban  scliools  are,   I  think,  overwhelming.     In  the 

,.  ,.  )./'.;.  ,  ;i  Krst  place  if  a  school  were  established  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  least  7.5  per  cent,  of  the 
''_ '  'children  attending  must  use  means  of  coniuiunication,  presumably  trains  or  trams.      This 

7  Dec,  1905.  will  mean  a  cost  of  at  least  £5  per  annum  for  each  child,  and  when  this  amount  is  added 
to  the  school  fees  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  heavy  ta.K  upon  the  parent.  As  the  business 
centre  of  the  town  is  increasing  year  by  year  it  may  be  supposed  that  what  has  happened 
in  other  cities  will  Hkewisc  happen  here,  viz.,  that  residents  in  the  city  will  go  out  into 
the  suburbs,  so  that  the  proportion  of  children  attending  the  school  who  will  have  to  travel 
will  be  increasing  year  by  year. 

Secondly. — As  regards  the  eastern  districts  I  understand  that  a  site  of  seven  acres, 
mo.st  suitaljle  in  cverv  way  for  educational  purposes,  has  been  offereil  to  the  Government 
on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  .secondary  education,  and 
further,  that  a  donation  of  something  like  £10,000  has  been  offered  as  an  endowment  for 
a  school  erected  upon  this  site.  If  one  secondary  school  is  established  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  donors  of  this  land  and  money  will  withdraw 
their  nmniKcent  offer. 

Thirdlij. — It  has  been  stated  before  this  t'ommission  that  a  secondary  school  to  lie 
efficient  should  not  have  more  than  -100  scholars  ;  a  central  school  of  this  character  wotdd 
soon  reach  that  number;  what  provision  then  can  be  made  for  those  above  that  number 
who  desire  secondary  education  ? 

Fourthly. — There  are  many  parents  who  would  not  send  their  children  to  a  central 
school  so  far  from  their  homes,  as  it  woiUd  mean  that  thev  (the  children)  would  be  without 
a  substantial  meal  from  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  about  (>  oclock  in  the  evening. 
.\nd  if  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  central  school  a  mixed  school,  it  is  certain  that  nianv 
])arents  will  not  allow  their  girls  of  tender  age  to  go  into  the  citv  unaccompanied. 

FtflMy. — In  a  central  school  the  provision  made  for  a  playground  must  lie  meagre, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  the  scholars  must,  during  the  dinner  hour,  find  their  way  to 
the  business  portion  of  the  town.  I'^urther,  it  is  evident  that  without  proper  recreation 
during  the  school  hours  the  health  of  the  children  must  suffer,  and  such  recreation  can 
onlv  be  provided  by  having  a  playground  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  town  free  from  dust. 

Sixthly. — If  one  central  school  for  the  whole  of  Johannesburg  were  established,  it  would 
at  once  do  away  with  that  competition  between  schools  which  is  necessary  for  the  efficiency 
of  work  and  for  the  maintenance  of  esyrit  de  corps. 

Seventhly. — I  certainly  think  that  the  ratepayers  or  parents  should  be  consulted  on 
this  matter  before  any  such  scheme  is  finally  decided  upon. 

Eif/hthly. — It  is  evident  that  a  school  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  a  central 
school  could  not  well  be  used  for  any  other  jjurpose,  and  as  the  time  will  come  when  so 
few  scholars  will  be  attending  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  as  a  school,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  will  become  of  the  building  ? 

Ninthly. — By  the  establiishment  of  a  central  school  the  tJoverninent  is  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  private  .schools  in  the  suburbs,  and  as  it  is  the  function  of  the  Govern  - 
ment  to  provide  such  education  as  may  l)e  required  by  the  people,  we  do  not  consider 
that  it  has  an\'  right  to  encourage  the  estal)lishment  of  such  schools,  as  they  cannot  be 
of  such  efficiency  as  those  subsidised  by  the  Government ;  not  only  so,  but  when  the  time 
comes,  as  it  must,  for  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  in  the  suburbs,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  faced  with  the  question  of  entering  into  competition  with  these  private  schools 
which  have  already  been  established  owing  to  the  action  of  the  tiovernment. 

Preparatory  Schools. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  upon  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  establishment  of 
schools  which  may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to  high  schools,  but  if  a  parent  is  willing 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  preparatory  education  of  his  child,  so  that  the  teaching  may  be  more 
individualised  than  is  possible  in  a  crowded  primary  school,  I  do  not  .see  whv  the  Government 
should  not  support  such  schools,  so  long  as  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  is  not 
greater  per  head  than  that  paid  to  primary  schools. 

I  understand  that  the  co.st  per  head  for  children  attending  the  preparatory  school 
attached  to  Jeppestown  High  School  is  considerably  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the 
tiovernment  per  head  for  maintenance  of  primary  schools,  and  as  the  curriculum  of  the 
preparatory  school  is,  in  a  measure,  co-ordinated  to  that  of  the  lugh  school,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  in  each  class  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  2.5,  it  stands  to  reason  that  as  the  need 
for  secondary  education  grows,  so  the  need  for  preparatory  education  will  grow  with  it. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Commission  the  advisabihty  of  making 
themselves  accpiainted  with  the  needs  of  this  thickly  populated  district  by  a  personal 
inspection— they  will  then  be  able  to  satisfy  them.selves  of  the  suitability  of  tlie  site  offered 
and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation  at  present  provided. 
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838.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  wish  to  establish  that  the  pojjulation  of  the  eastern  Miniiles  of 
districts  is  large  enough   to  support   sejiarate  secondary  schools  ? — Yes.  Kvidence. 

l-t.'?lt.  You  state  that  the  iHi|)ulation  is,  from  its  general  character,  likely  to  supply        

recruits  for  the  teaching  profession  ? — Yes  ;    especially  female  teachers.  Mr. 

840.  Again,  you  give  full  details  with  regard  to  the  present  .Ie]>pesto\\n  High  School.  ^''  '-'•  Jll'i'l'urll. 
and  I  take  it  that  your  iiriiiiary  ohjcct  is  to  as.sert  that  the  liuilding  is  ahsoiutelv  in-    7  r)ec!~l905 
adei|uate  ?  -Absolutelv.  

841.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  further  statement  on  that  ?— Yes.     1  think  it     Q-S38-862. 
is  so  very  inadeipiate  that  something  should  be  done  immediately.     I  would  make  a 
suggestion,  and  1  make  it  at  the  wish  of  ])arents  of  children  attending  the  school,  that 

this  Commission  make  an  urgency  report  on  the  matter.  Before  they  do  that,  they 
might  care  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  the  matter  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  needs 
of  the  district,  and  of  the  wretched  accommodation  ])rovided  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  building  which  might  be  obtained  at  the  present  time  which  is  eminently 
suitable  for  educational  purposes,  and  if  the  Commission  were  to  visit  that  building 
also,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  satisfied  that  if  the  .sclioal  were  moved  fiom  the  present 
building  to  the  other,  it  would  not  oidy  be  a  great  improvement  so  far  as  the  present 
scholai-s  are  concerned,  but  it  would  also  increase  the  number  of  children  attending. 

842.  {Dr.  N(il/i(in.)  How  soon  could  that  be  done  ?— Before  the  next  term  liegins, 
I  think. 

84."5.  {ChiiirnKtn.)  Would  you  take  my  corroboration  of  your  statement  with 
regard  to  the  absolute  inade(|uacy  of  these  buildings  as  a  substitute  for  a  pieisonal  visit  ? 
I  am  prepared  to  endorse  everything  you  say  about  their  inadequacy,  and  we  might 
proceed  at  once  to  the  question  of  the  other  building  you  projjose.  Do  you  propose 
it  as  a  building  to  accommodate  a  combined  school  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  present  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  the  preparatory  as  well.  I  believe  the  present  site  could  be  sold  advan- 
tageously,  and   it  would   fetch  between  £4,(XX)  and   £5,()()(). 

844.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  the  proposed  liuildings  would 
be  ? — About  £2.^,000  for  the  site  and  building.  1  should  say  it  ought  to  be  bought 
for  that. 

845.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Is  there  a  building  actually  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

846.  {Chnirman.)  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  building  is  for  sale  ? 
— I  cannot  say  definitely  that  it  is,  but  1  think  so. 

847.  It  is  your  strong  opinion  that  measures  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  to 
get  out  of  the  present  buildings,  and  that  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  present  difh- 
culty  is  the  acquisition  of  the  buildings  you  refer  to  ? — That  is  the  only  proposition 
T  have  to  make  on  the  matter. 

848.  (iS'iV  11'.  St.  John  Vnrr.)  Do  1  understand  there  is  a  building  already  on  the 
site  ? — I  may  as  well  say,  but  it  is  not  for  publication,  that  the  l)uilding  referred  to  is 
St.  Mary's  College,  at  present  a  girls'  school.  It  is  a  new  building  eminently  suitable 
in  every  way,  well  situated  at  the  corner  of  Marshall  Street,  Berg  Street,  Main  Street, 
and  another  street  I  do  not  know  the  name  of,  facing  Belgravia  Cates. 

84i>.  {('hairnian.)  Do  you  think  the  acquisition  of  that  »v\wo\  would  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  establishment  of  a  boys'  school  in  that  suburb  ? — No.  I  think  eventually 
it  will  be  found,  if  it  be  not  already  found,  that  by  the  time  a  new  building  could  be 
erected  on  the  site,  which  is  within  a  stone's  throw,  of  cour.se,  of  that  biiikling,  by 
that  time  there  will  be  a  suliicient  demand  both  for  a  girls'  school  and  lor  a  I  nys"  high 
school. 

850.  That  is  to  say,  the  :ic(|uisition  of  th"  liuilding  willget  overthe  ))reseut  dirticulty, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  pave  the  way  for  a  permanent  solution  of  the  Jeijpestown  educa- 
tional ))roblem  ?  -  For  the  n.ext  20  years,  1  should  .say.  .May  1  be  permitted  to  em])hasise 
one  point  which  1  have  not  emphasised  in  my  evidence,  and  that  is,  that  1  consider 
there  is  a  suflicient  jjojndation,  and  the  population  is  of  such  a  character,  as  to  sujiport 
both  a  bovs'  high  school  and  a  girls'  high  school,  and  when  the  boys'  high  school  has 
been  en>cted  on  the  site  which  has  been  offered  us,  or  is  about  to  be  offered,  then  the 
girls  could  be  accommodated  in  the  present  St.  Mary's  College,  which,  if  this  suggestion 
is  carried  out,  would  accommodate  for  the  time  both  boys  and  girls  ami  the  prepara- 
tory school  as  well.  'I'here  are  cpiite  a  suliicient  immber  of  girls  in  the  district  in  my 
opinion,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ])arent.s.  to  pretty  iu>arly  I1II  that  school. 
Its  capacity  at  present  is  about  KM)  or  .'lOO,  that  is.  it  might  bold  thai  nundier  if  the 
present  tlormitorics  were  altered  into  cla.ss  rooms. 

8.")1.   It  is  i)uilt  for  a  boarding  school  ? — Yes. 

852.  And  of  course  it  would  cost  more  money  accordingly  i — Yes  ;  but  when  I 
say  that  building  could  W  ac(|uired  f(u-,  1  believe,  about  £25,(HKt,  I  am  not  .saying  that 
it  cost  £25,000. 
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Minutes  oi  853.  You  do  not  think  that  a  certain  proportion  of  that  expenditure  of  £25,OC>0 

Evidence.        ,xo\M  "o  in  useless  accommodation  1 — I  think  not,  because  the  accommodation  could 

be  adapted  very  easily  and  without  much  expense  for  a  day  school. 

Mr.  8.")Jr.  Do  you  consider  that  there  will  be  any   need  for  accommodation  for  girl 

F.A'./iliiiliie'/.  boarders,  so  that  part  of  it  may  be  employed  for  its  original  purpose  ? — Yts  ;    I  think 

7  Dec.    1905.   it  is  quite  possible,  because  I  think  that  school  will  become  the  girls'  high  school  of 

— '-  the  Transvaal,  and  I  daresay  there  will  be  many  parents  in  the  country  who  would 

Q.  853— 872.    j^^  ^^j^  ^^^  willing  to  send  their  girls  to  that  school. 

8.55.  With  regard  to  co-education,  I  see  that  you  say  the  population  is  such  that 
there  would  be  room  for  two  schools,  therefore  you  are  in  favour  of  the  separation  of 
the  boys  and  the  girls  when  the  time  comes  ? — Yes. 

856.  Though   coeducation  might  be  continued  in  the  present    premises  ? — That 

is  so. 

857.  Then  vou  elaborate  to  some  degree  of  fulness  your  objections  to  a  central 
school.  Could  vou  summarise  those  to  the  Commission  ? — I  am  prepared  to  answer 
any  question. 

858.  With  regard  to  preparatory  schools,  do  you  favour  the  maintenance  of  pre- 
]iaratoTv  schools  to  feed  the  secondarv  schools  ? — Yes  ;  so  long  as  they  do  not  cost 
the  Government  more  per  head  than  the  primary  schools. 

859.  You  think   they  ought  to  give   an  equivalent  amount  ? — Yes. 

8fi0.  You  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  self-supporting  ? — I  do  not,  any  more 
than  the  secondary  schools. 

8()1.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  governing  tiody  ? — No;  I  have  pur- 
posely left  the  question  of  control  out  of  my  statement. 

8()2.  You  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  statement  about  it  ? — I  am  prepared  to 
answer  any  question. 

863.  Do  you  favour  separate  governing  bodies  with  full  powers  ?  — No.  I  think 
that  each  school  should  have  a  board,  but  it  should  be  advisory  only. 

864.  You  favour  then  one  board  with  full  powers  and  full  responsibihty  1 — No  ; 
I  think  that  the  control  should  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

865.  You  believe  in  no  decentralisation? — No.  I  speak  now  as  an  individual, 
not  as  representing  the  parents  of  the  children.  I  believe  that  each  school  should  have 
its  own  board,  and  that  such,  board  should  be  advisory,  that  it  should  have  no  financial 
control,  and  tkatall  other  control  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  not  in 
the  hands  of  any  central  board. 

866.  Would  you  still  maintain  that  position,  even  if  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cost  were  borne  locally  by  fees  and  local  endowment  ? — Yes  ;  because,  if  local 
contributions  are  made,  however  munificent  they  may  be,  I  take  it  the  object  of  the 
donors  is  to  encourage  secondary  education.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  donors,  who  make  the  gift  freely  and  unreservedly,  should  have  any  control  whatever 
over  the  finances  of  that  school.  Surely,  if  the  donors  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  Government  to  make  the  donation,  they  should  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  control  the  schools  benefited  by  that  donation. 

867.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  finance.  Do  you  not  think  greater  efficiency 
would  be  secured  if  the  control  were  to  some  extent  devolved  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  it  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  in  the  management  of  the 
school.  I  think  that,  under  the  Director  of  Education,  the  headmaster  should  be 
supreme,  and  no  committee  should  have  control  over  him  or  over  his  teachers,  except 
ill  an  advisory  capacity. 

S(;8.  Of  course,  under  the  conditions  1  contem])late  they  would  not  have  control 
over  him  or  his  teachers  in  any  final  sense,  nor  would  they  have  control  over  the 
curiiculum  ? — Then  whiit  would  they  have  control  over  ?  What  would  be  the  functions 
of   the    board  '. 

8()9.  Thcii  functions  would  be  those  of  every  committee  of  management  which 
manages  a  school  w^hich  obeys  the  curriculum  of  any  Government  ? — What  would  the 
committee  have  to  do  ?  What  would  be  the  work  of  the  committee  1  Would  it  have 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  ?  Would  it  have  to  a])]:oiut  the  teachers  or  dismiss 
them  ? 

870.  Surely  the  life  of  a  school  is  not  absolutelv  to  be  detached  from  its 
environment.  1  take  it  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  parents  on  committees  of 
management  and  other  representative  bodies  would  be  of  advantage  > — That  is  all 
provided  for  in  a  board  of  advisers. 

871.  You  do  not  coiitem])late  any  further  devolution  beyond  that  ? — No. 

872.  (Dr.  Ross.)  I  should  like  to  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  this 
school  in  .Teppestown.  1  have  visited  the  school  ;  it  is  very  inadequate,  and,  I  should 
say,  very  unhealthy  and  insanitary.     This  proposal  in  regard  to  the  immediate  purchase 
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of  St.  Mary's  College  is  somewhat  new.     I  should  like  to  know  if  you  think  that  thi-   .>linii«es  ol 
immediate  purchase  of  St.  Mary's  College  would  accommodate  all  the  children  at  present    ■'■*'«*«'•*«• 

being  educated  both  in  the  College  and  in  the  school  ^— With  regard  to  those  that  are         

at  present  in  the  College,  we  have  estimated  that  there  may  be  about  50  per  cent,  of           Mr. 
them  who  would  remain  in  the  school,  while  the  others    would    go    probably  to    the  ^'  '-'•  lHackueli. 
primary  schools.  "  .     

873.  How  many  are  there  ? — .\bout   1.50,   I  think.  '         " 

874.  There  are   l.U  in  the  high  school?— 212.  Q.S73-893. 

875.  That  is  .'562  altogether.  You  say  you  could  accommodate  400  by  turning 
bedrooms  into  cla.ss-rooms  ? — That  is  so. 

876.  At  the  present  time  it  does  not  accommodate  400,  does  it  ? — It  could  be  made 
to   accommodate    400   to-day. 

877.  Your  proposal  is,  to  dispose  of  the  present  site  and  use  St.  Mary's  College 
as  a  temporary  expedient  ? — I  mean  until  the  boys'  school  can  be  erected  on  the  site 
gifted  by  the  Witwatersrand  Township  Corporation.  When  the  boys'  school  has  been 
erected  on  that  site  then  I  should  consider  that  St.  Mary's  College  would  accommodate 
the  girls,  and  perhaps  the   preparatory  school  as  well,  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

878.  Then  the  position  we  have  to  face  is  this,  that  £25,000  has  to  be  expended 
immediately  on  the  purchase  of  St.  Mary's  College,  and  I  presume  that  an  equivalent 
sum  will  re(juire  to  be  spent  on  the  boys'  school.  Our  whole  £.30,000  would  be  spent 
on  Jeppestown  education  ? — That  is  why  I  asked  that  there  should  be  an  urgency 
report.  The  Commission  has,  I  believe,  powers  to  ask  for  a  further  grant,  or  to  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  any  further  grant  which  they  may  deem  desirable, 
and  this  I  consider  one  of  those  opportunities  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  by, 
and  the  Commission  certainly  would  be  within  their  rights  in  asking  the  Government 
to  vote  this  amount. 

879.  (Sir  W .  St.  John  Cmr.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  College  can  be  acquired  ? — 
I  understand  so. 

880.  What  is  the  area  of  the  ground  ? — About  2.50  feet  square,  or  it  may  be  250  by 
200;    it  is  the  size  of  a  Jeppestown  block. 

881.  How  much  do  you  think  it  could  be  acquired  for  '.~\  think  £25,000,  including 
the  building. 

882.  {Archdeacon  Fur.se.)  Before  we  made  any  such  recomnKMulation,  if  we  took 
your  advice  with  regard  to  this,  we  should  have  to  hnd  out  delinitcly  whether  we  could 
purchase  this  place  at  £25,000.  1  understand  tiial  this  matter  is  private  at  the  present 
moment  ? — It  is   private. 

883.  Do  you  suggest  any  steps  the  Commission  should  take  ? — Yes.  I  suggest 
they  should  ask  Mr.  .Jeppe  with  regard  to  it. 

884.  In  the  statement  you  have  submitted  you  reckon  about  .500  [lupils  in  private 
schools.  Do  you  include  in  that  number  those  who  leave  the  locality  and  go  down 
to  Cape  Colony  ? — No  ;  I  think  those  are  provided  for  in  the  remainder,  which  I  have 
reckoned  at  about  700. 

885.  Including  boys  and  girls  ? — Yes. 

886.  Of  the  remaining  700,  do  you  think  that  all  these  700  would  wish  to  go  to 
a  secondary  school  ? — No.  Some  of  them  of  course  are  getting  secondary  education 
in  the  adjacent  colonies.  I  should  say  that  of  the  700,  possibly  200  or  more  would 
avail  themselves  of  secondary  education  here  if  the  accommodation  were  provided. 

887.  I   understand   the  accommodation  is  provided  i — it  is   not. 

888.  In  St.  Mary's  College  1 — That  is  by  no  means  a  secondary  school.  It  starts 
with  quite  little  children. 

889.  That  is  the  preparatory  department  ? — There  is  a  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  it,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  taken  anybody  to  matriculation  yet.  It  cannot 
be  classed  as  a  secondary  school. 

81)0.  What  would  you  call  it  ?— In  the  first  ])lace,  it  is  a  private  school,  but  as 
regards  the  grade  of  education  I  should  call  it  primary,  although  there  are  some  pupils 
who  would  certainly  become  scholars  in  a  Government  secondary  school,  if  such  were 
established   there. 

891.  You  are  quite  sure  about  their  not  sending  pupils  uj)  for  matriculation  ?— 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  done  so. 

892.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the  young  ladies,  1  should  say  they  were  ([uile 
capable,  so  far  as  years  went,  of  going  up  for  matriculation  ;  whether  they  are  cai)aliK' 
of  passing  is  another  thing.  The  point  is  that  you  have  got  the  accommodation, 
only  you  have  not  got  the  kind  of  school  you  want  in  the  accommodation  that  already 
exists  ? — No  ;    we   have    not. 

893.  Then  I  gather  the  matter  is  so  urgent  in  regard  to  this  particular  locality, 
and  till  re  is  such  a  chance  of  getting  this  school  at  what  I  presume  is  a  low  figure 
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.Vlinntes  of     for  its  value,  that  you  feel  this  is  a  chance  not  to  be  missed,  and   that   practically 
hvidence.       ^^.^  should  immediately  recommend,  without  taking  any  further  evidence,  that  £25,000 

at  least  should  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose  at  once  ? — That  is  my  suggestion. 

sii.  89-t.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  would  practically  swallow 

F.  E.  Blaekwdl.  ^p  the  entire  Government  grant.  It  would  leave,  I  understand,  £10,000  which  has 
been  promised,  or  is  about  to  be  promised,  by  the  Witwatersrand  Township  Company, 
that  is,  for  Jeppestown  school,  and  it  would  leave  the  possible  £2-5,000  of  the  Council 
of  Education  1 — Yes.  The  Govermnent  are  not  asked  to  do  more  than  local  con- 
tributors. I  reckon  local  contributors  are  prepared  to  spend  the  equivalent  of  £30,000. 
The  site  alone,  as  a  freehold  site,  is  worth  £20,000  at  a  ver}-  low  estimate  ;  then,  if 
the  endowment  is  added,  that  will  be  £10.000  :  that  would  make  £30,000.  Surely,  the 
Government  cannot  hesitate  to  contribute  pound  for  pound. 

895.  Your  further  recommendation  would  be  that  we  ask  for  a  further  grant 
from  Government  ? — ^Not  necessarily.  1  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  to  the  Commission 
how  they  should  go  about  it,  but  I  certainly  do  suggest  that  some  steps  be  taken 
immediately  for  doing  away  with  the  present  conditions,  which  are  alarming  and  can- 
not be  continued. 

896.  You  definitely  think  there  should  be  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school 
eventually  in  Jeppestown  ? — It  will  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

897.  And  you  consider  competition  would  be  a  good  thing  ;  would  you  encourage 
it  ? — I   would. 

898.  You  also  lay  it  down,  as  a  general  principle  with  regard  to  preparatory 
education,  that  you  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Government  should  not  support  such 
schools  if  parents  wish  to  get  a  particular  kind  of  teaching,  so  long  as  the  amount  paid 
by  the  Government  is  not  in  excess  of  that  paid  for  primary  education  ? — That  is  so. 

899.  Would  you  advocate  that  as  a  general  principle  ? — I  would  advocate  that 
as  a  general  principle. 

900.  (Dr.  Nalhun.)  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  decentralisation  and  devolution 
of  control  have  worked  badly  in  other  colonies  ? — I  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  other  colonies,  except  in  Australia.  The  State  schools  there  are  controlled  by  boards 
of  advice  only,  and  the  system  works  admirably. 

901.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  systems  in  Australia  ? 
The  only  system  of  local  control  in  Victoria  is  by  local  boards  of  advice. 

902.  In  your  experience  it  is  desirable  to  have  only  advisor}-  boards  ? — I  think  so. 

903.  [Mr.  Waugh.)  You  consider  the  present  site  of  the  Jeppe  school  very  un- 
healthy ? — It  is  only  unhealthy  by  reason  of  the  accommodation  which  is  provided. 
The  site  itself  is  not  unhealthy  ;    the  school  is  overcrowded. 

904.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  amount  of  sickness  ? — So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness. 

905.  That  is  one  reason  why  you  advocate  a  verj'  speedy  removal  from  the  present 
premises  ? — Absolutely.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  carrj-  on  that  school 
for  another  12  months  with  the  present  accommodation. 

906.  The  accommodation  is  scattered  and  it  is  difficult  to  control  the  pupils  ? — 
It  is  scattered,  in  so  far  as  some  classes  are  housed  in  a  house  in  Op  de  Bergen  Street, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  separated  altogether  from  the  main  school. 

907.  Making    control    necessarily    difficult  ?— Certainly. 

908.  With  regard  to  the  school  which  you  speak  of  as  being  for  disposal,  do  the 
proprietors  own  the  freehold  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built  ? — Only  the  lease,  but  I 
daresay  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  the  freehold  by  Government. 

909.  Would  you  recommend  the  spending  of  Government  money,  or  pubhc  money, 
on  building  schools  on  leasehold  plots  ? — Not  building  schools,  but  if  they  are  already 
built  it  might  be  advisable  to  acquire  them,  because  the  opinion  pretty  freely  expressed 
is,  that  eventually  these  leaseholds  will  become  freeholds.  The  tendency  is  all  in  that 
direction,  both  on  the  part  of  private  owners  and  of  the  Government,  and  to  my  mind 
all  this  ground  at  present  held  under  leasehold  title  will  eventually  become  freehold. 

910.  You  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  to  acquire  the 
freehold,  supposing  the  Govermnent  make  it  a  condition  of  purchase  I — Seeing  that 
we  may  presume  that  the  present  freehold  owner  is  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Conmiission,  1  should  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  with  regard 
to  that.     Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  freehold  owner. 

911.  With  regard  to  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  secondary  schools, 
vou  say  you  do  not  see  why  the  Govermnent  should  not  support  such  schools,  so  long 
as  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  is  not  higher  per  head  than  that  paid  at  the 
primary  schools,  but  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  additional  buildings  that 
I  am  told  are  always  necessary,  and  verj'  likely  another  site? — Yes,  but  the  vast  difference 
in  amount  actually  paid  by  the  Government  in  support  of  the  one  preparatory  school 
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I  am  acquainted  with,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  in  support  of  priman-  MInates  of 
schools  would,  I  think,  outweigh  any  such  consideration  as  that.     I  have  not  got  the  ■■*^'<'''"*^*- 

exact  figures,  but  1  fancy  if  the  Department  woidd  give  us  them,  it  would  be  found        

that  the  preparatory  school  attached  to  Jeppe  High  School  does  not  cost  per  head  per  Mr. 

annum  more  than  £2.  F.  E.  Biackweil. 

912.  Then,  with  regard  to  local  committees,  you  consider  that  the  school  should    7  Dec.   1905. 
be  under  the  full  control  of  the  headmaster  ? — Absolutely.  — ^ 

913.  That  is  the  only  principle  on  which  to  conduct  a  school? — I  think  so.     He     Q- 912— 920. 
must  have   full  control. 

9U.  {Mr.  Reunert.)  Could  you  tell  us  whether,  in  the  event  of  your  suggestion 
being  acted  upon,  and  this  present  jmvate  girls'  school  being  ac(|uired  by  the  Govern- 
ment, this  would  interfere  with  the  offer  of  land  by  thi^  proprietors  { — I  have  no  such 
knowledge. 

91.5.  I  rather  gathered  from  your  remarks  that  you  thought  they  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  the  Government  as  regards  secondary  education  ? — Certainly.  I 
should  think  it  would  not  affect  their  offer  at  all. 

91(5.  And  they  would  allow  their  offer  of  £10,000  to  stand,  also  the  offer  of  7  acres 
of  ground,  even  if  that  ground  were  not  used  immediately  ? — I  should  say  so,  because 
it  would  be  an  earnest  to  the  donors  of  that  ground  of  the  Government's  desire  to  pro- 
mote secondary  education  in  that  district. 

917.  Are  you  "pretty  well  acr|uainted  with  the  general  surroundings  of  the  vanous 
suburbs   of   Johannesburg  ? — Yes. 

918.  Do  you  consider  that  the  eastern  suburbs,  as  compared  say  with  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  suburbs,  are  more  self-contained  ? — Yes  :  there  is  more  co- 
herence in  the  eastern  suburbs. 

919.  They  seem  to  lend  themselves  more  naturally  to  consideration  as  an 
educational  entity  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

920.  Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  the  manner  in  which  the  town- 
ships have  been  laid  out  ? — That  is  so. 
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(During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Lance  took  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  Albert  Weir  Baker,  Examined.  Mr. 

,       ,  .,  ,  .        T  T  i  A.    W.  Baker. 

921.  {Acting   Chmrmnn.)  You   are   a   parent   of   chddren    attending   Jeppestown  

High  School  ?— Yes.  • '  Dee.^iaos. 

Mr.  Baker  submitted  the  following  statement : —  q   g2i. 

As  the  father  of  four  girls  attending  Jeppestown  High  School,  1  desire  to 
urge  upon  the  Commission  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediate  provision  being 
made  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  attending  this  school.  We  cannot  afTord  to 
wait  until  this  Commission,  in  the  ordinary  course,  brings  out  its  report.  The 
condition  of  the  present  promises  is  such  that  the  strain  upon  the  health  of  the 
children  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty,  and  not  one  of  my  four  girls  has  been  able 
to  stand  it.  One  of  them  is  at  this  moment  in  bed  with  enteric  fever.  The 
!)uildings    arc    unsuitable,    overcrowded,     and    insanitary ;    the    children    hiiv 
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IMiiiutes  ol  scareelj'  any  playground   but   the  street  ;    and,  in  respect  of  air  space,  some  of 

Evidence.  ^j^^.    j-ooms    would    be    condemned    under    the    regulations    relating    to    Chinese 

barracks.     Alread}',  even  before  the  hot  summer  weather  has  set  in,  it  has  been 

found  impossible  to  continue  the  classes  in  the  upstairs  rooms,  and  the  whole 
A.  W.  Baker.  curriculum   has   to   be    dislocated   for   an    hour   while   those    classes   are  given   a 

breathing  space   in  the  gymnasium.     The  sanitary  and  lavatory   accommodation 

14  Dec,  1905.         .^j.g  jij^^  shamefully   defective.       I   voice   the   sentiments   of  a   large  meeting  of 
Q.  922.  parents,  when  I   entreat  the  Commission  to  hold   an   inspection   in  loco,  and   t>> 

bring  up  an  interim  report  recommending  t]i(>  Covernment  to  give  this  matter 
immediate  attention.  I  was  one  of  a  deputation  of  parents  api)oiuted  to  confer 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  this  matter.  Whilst  expressing  deepest  sympathy, 
that  gentleman  remarked  that  unless  something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
altering  or  adding  to  the  present  premises,  any  question  of  the  purchase  of  other 
premises  might  be  construed  into  an  interference  with  the  duties  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  that  any  proposals  we  might  wish  to  make  in  this  direction  might 
very  well  be  laid  in  evidence  before  the  Commission.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  parents,  having  sought  in  vain  for  suitable  temporary  accommodation, 
and  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  suitable  additions  to  the 
present  premises,  sought  and  found  premises  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which, 
while  amply  sufficient  for  both  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  school, 
whilst  the  new  high  school  for  boys  is  being  erected,  are  most  admirably  suited 
for  the  high  school  for  girls  in  these  eastern  districts.  Tliese  premises  are 
splendidly  designed,  substantially  built,  in  close  enough  proximity  to  the  site 
of  the  new  high  school  for  boys  for  an  interchangeable  staff  to  be  utilised,  and 
they  can  be  purchased  for  considerably  less  than  they  cost,  or  could  be  built 
for  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  we  believe  they  could  be  secured  on  a  long 
lease,  provided  Government  bound  itself  to  eventual  purchase.  This  would  meet 
the  dithculty  of  lack  of  provision  on  this  year's  estimates.  The  suggestion  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  secondary  education  for  Johannesburg  by  the  erection  of 
a  large  central  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Square  has  been  mooted.  Surely 
no  other  consideration  than  the  desire  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  paltry 
sum  of  £25,000,  mentioned  as  available  for  secondary  education  in  Johannes- 
burg, can  have  operated  in  the  mind  of  the  person  w'ho  originated  that 
fcuggestion.        On    ])urely   educational   grounds   the   scheme   is — 

(i.)  Unwieldy — the  number  of  pupils  would  be  far  too  numy  for  proper  and 

efficient  instruction, 
(ii.)  A  temporary  expedient  at  the  best,  and  self-condemned  on  this  ground 

alone, 
(iii.)    Co-education   would   have   to   be   resorted   to,    and   I,    along   with   the 
large  majority  of  Jeppestown  parents,  strongly  object  to  that  system  of 
education. 
(iv.)    AVlicn,    in    a    very    short    time,    it    was    found    that    the    school    was 
unmanageable  and  overcrowded,  the  other  available  sites  in  the  different 
suburbs  would  be  found  to  be  monopolised, 
(v.)  'There  is  no  suitable   site  large  enough  to  provide  proper  ])laygrounds, 

and  free  from  objectionable  surroundings  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
(vi.)  The  noise,  the  dust,  the  travelling  in  crowded  vehicles,  the  immoral 
and  contaminating  influences,  the  extra  expense  to  parents,  are  all 
factors  which,  in  my  opinion,  condemn  the  proposal.  The  eastern 
districts  comprise  a  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing  settled  population 
of  the  middle  class,  able  and  anxious  to  give  their  children  a  good 
secondary  education,  who  will  provide  ample  support  for  a  first  class 
high  school  for  girls  as  well  as  one  for  boys,  and  it  is  pre-eminently 
from  the  girls  of  this  class  that  the  Education  Department  will  draw 
its  future  teachers. 

PpErAR.vTORY   Dep.vhtmext. 

We,  as  parents,  strongly  urge  the  retention  of  this  department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  secondary  school.  The  primary  schools  are  overcrowded,  and, 
whilst  not  for  one  moment  questioning  the  elliciency  of  the  teaching,  we  think 
il  would  be  a  wrong  both  to  the  children  in  the  already  unwieldy  classes,  and 
to  our  own  children,  to  thrust  them  into  the  primary  schools,  when  we  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  tlieir  being  taught  in  smaller  classes,  and  with  more 
comfort  and  success.  From  the  ])oint  of  view  of  health,  efficiency,  and  economy, 
we   urge  the  continuance   of  tlie   preparatory  school. 

9-22.  (Dr.  Ro.w.)  In  regard  to  the  proposal  which  was  made  at  our  last  sitting 
by  Mr.  Blackwell,  are  you  in  agreement  with  him  that  some  temporary  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  ?— I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Black- 
well  had  made  any  such  suggestion. 
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•J2."3.  He  suggested  that  by  the  purchase  of  the  present  private  Girls'  High   School   MinuJeB  of 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  ?— That  would  be  only  temporary  so  far  as  the  boys'    *'*'«•«""• 
school  is  concerned  ;  it  would  be  permanent  so  far  as  the  girls'  school  is  concerned.  

924.  The  suggestion  was  that  by  converting  the  bedrooms  into  classrooms,  there  Mr. 
might  be  sufficient  accommodation.     If  a  girls'  school  were  recpiircd  in  future,  should    -4-  •*'•  Haker. 
we  not  require  to  re-convert  those  premises  into  dormitories  ?— Not  necessarily,  unless  ,,  j,       .^^ 
the  Government  went  in  for  the  principle  of  boarding,  which  1  understand  they  have          ^^ 
not  done  so  far.                                                                                                               "                Q.  923— 940. 

925.  I  believe  there  are  boarders  at  Johannesburg  College  ? — I  believe  that  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

92(5.  I  see  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  having  a  preparatory  department 
attached  to  the  school  ? — Very  much  so. 

927.  {Archdeacon  Fume.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  preparatory 
departments.  You  are  .strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  preparatory  departments  in 
connection  with  secondary  schools  ? — Very  stronglv. 

92S.  One  reason  you  give  is  that  primary  schools  are  overcrowded  ? — That  is 
so.  1  believe  that  although  a  very  large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  upon 
primary  schools  on  both  sides  of  us,  one  in  Jeppestown  and  one  in  Troyeville,  they 
have  still  to  spend  another  £7.000  on  each  of  these  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
children  at  present  applying,  to  say  nothing  of  future  requirements,  and  as  it  is,  the 
classes  are  very  large  and  unwieldy  ;  my  proposition  is,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
unfair  both  to  the  children  of  parents  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  the  children  of 
parents  who  can  pay,  to  crowd  more  children  mto  these  unwieldy  classes,  the  more 
so  as  I  understand  that  the  preparatory  schools  are  costing  the  Government 
considerably  less  per  head  than  the  other  schools.  On  the  question  of  economy  alone, 
they  ought  to  be  supported. 

929.  If  the  classes  in  primary  schools  are  unwieldy  and  overcrowded,  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the;  teaching  cannot  be  efficient  ? — I  should  think  it  followed 
of  necessity.  I  have  nothing  against  the  teachers,  but  the  finest  teacher  in  the  world 
can  only  teach  a  certain  number  efficiently.  The  teaching  is  efficient,  but  the  classes 
are  so  large  that  the  efficiency  is  injured  in  that  particular,  and  if  you  were  to  crowd 
the  classes  still  more,  the  result  would  be  still  worse. 

9.'50.  I  gather  that  amongst  other  things  needed,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
is  the  extension  of  the  primary  schools  ? — That  is  so. 

931.  You  think  it  is  right  that  the  Government  should  pay  for  education  of  a 
particular  kind  that  some  parents  want  ? — I  reckon  that  all  parents  will  want  that 
education.     You  mean  in  respect  of  preparatory  schools  ? 

9.32.  I  take  it,  supposing  the  primary  schools  were  not  overcrowded,  the  teaching 
given  would  be  just  as  good  in  the  primary  schools  as  the  teaching  in  the  preparatory 
departments  of  the  secondary  schools  ? — I  should  imagine  so,  up  to  a  certain  stage. 
The  Government  ought  to  have  the  very  best  possible  teaching  for  the  primary  schools. 

9."53.  .\nd  if  it  were  not  a  f|uestion  of  overcrowding,  supposing  you  had  jirimary 
schools  large  enough  and  without  unwieldy  classes,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  you  can 
see,  why  the  children  who  now  go  to  preparatory  schools  should  not  go  to  the  primary 
schools  ? — Certainly,  there  is  a  very  strong  reason.  That  is,  that  present  experience 
has  shown  that  the  preparatory  school  can  be  worked  at  a  very  much  less  cost  than 
the  primary— whv,  T  do  not  know.  If  you  want  a  j)articular  in.stance  I  believe  it 
is  the  fact  that  at  Jeppestown  the  preparatory  school  is  .self-supporting. 

934.  Out  of  fees  ?— Out  of  fees. 

935.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  are  quite  prepared  to  see  Government  subsidise 
these  schools,  and  make  a  grant  towards  the  preparatory  schools  attached  to  the 
secondary  schools  ?— Not  to  subsidi.se,  to  run  the  schools  themselves. 

936.  Actually  to  pay  for  the  whole  education  ? — The  children  arc  paying  fees, 
but  still  the  school  remains  a  Government  school.  I  do  not  call  that  subsidising  a 
school  exactly. 

937.  It  is  subsidised  by  the  parents  ?— The  parents  are  paying  fees  at  the  pre- 
paratory schools  in  connection  with  the  secondary  schools,  and  if  the  Government 
is  subsidising,  it  is  subsidising  its  own  schools. 

93s.  It  is  paying  towards  the  education  of  those  children  who  might  go  to  primary 
schools  ? — That  is  so,  but  paying  less. 

939.  You  are  satisfied  that  it  is  right  the  Government  should  do  that  ? — 
Certainly. 

940.  You  say  that  these  children  are  sent  partly  because  they  are  taught  in  smaller 
classes  and  with  more  comfort  and  success,  and  therefore  the  people  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  fees  for  this  particular  kind  of  teaching  have  still  a  right  to  get  Government 
to  contribute  towards  their  education  ?— Certainly. 
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Minutes  of  941.  Because  they  want  a  particular  kind  of  education  ? — No,  not  because  tliey 

VI  ence.        want  a  particular  kind  of  edacation.     I  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  it  is  perfectly 

right  that  I  should  ask  the  Government  to  educate  my  children  at  a  less  cost  and 

Mr.  with  greater  efficiency  and  comfort  than  would  be  the   case   if  I  were   to   send    my 

A.  W.  Baker,    children  to  the  primary  schools.     Secondly,  on  behalf  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
14  Dec.~l905.  ^^'^"^  cannot  afford  fees  to  have  their  children  in  smaller  classes  with  more  comfort, 

on  their  behalf  I  ask  it,  lest  their  children  should  be  unnecessarily  crowded  out. 

Q.  941— 9o 5.  942    We  are  asked  to  report  as  to  what  sources  of  funds  there  may  be.     I  take 

it  you  would  agree  that  one  of  the  sources  of  funds  will  be  the  fees  of  the  secondary 
schools  1 — Certainly. 

94:5.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  free  secondary  schools  ? — I  should  be  in  favour  of 
free  secondary  schools,  if  the  Government  could  afford  it,  but  I  hear  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  so  tied  hand  and  foot  with  respect  to  primary  education  that  it  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  cpiestion  at  present. 

944-.  Then  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  fees  for  secondary  education  will  not 
get  it  ? — I  think  they  should,  eventually,  when  the  country  is  in  a  position  to  give  it. 

945.  At  present,  they  will  not  get  it  ? — I  do  not  know  what  condition  the  finances 
of  the  country  are  in.  As  a  member  of  the  public  and  as  a  ratepayer,  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  vote  for  free  secondary  education  for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it, 
should  our  finances  permit. 

946.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  raising  a  local  rate  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? 
— T  am  not  prepared  to  say  without  considering  the  question. 

947.  It  is  rather  an  important  one  1 — It  is. 

948.  You  think  at  the  present  time  that  some  fees  must  be  paid.  Do  you  think 
that  the  fees  paid  are  adequate  to  the  education  given  ? — I  do. 

949.  You  think  the  deficit  should  be  met  out  of  Government  funds  ? — Yes. 

9-^0.  Are  vou  acquainted  at  all  with  the  fees  which  are  paid  for  similar  education 
in  England  ? — No,  I  am  not  in  any  respect  an  expert  on  educational  questions. 

9-51 .  Have  you  any  ideas  about  the  governing  body  ? — The  proposition  that  has 
been  made  in  the  public  press  by  Lord  Selborne  meets  with  my  approval. 

952.  You  would  have  a  local  committee  ? — I  would  have  a  local  committee  in 
respect  of  local  needs,  and  a  central  committee  which  had  the  general  oversight,  and 
which  had  the  absolute  appointment  of  teachers,  although  the  selection  might  be 
from  a  Government  list.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  giving  the  headmaster  the  selection 
of  his  own  teachers. 

953.  I  did  not  imderstand  that  that  was  Lord  Selborne's  minute  ? — I  understood 
that  Lord  Selborne's  proposition  was,  that  the  Government  should  have  a  list  of 
teachers  ;  that  the  outside  schools  should  have  a  local  governing  body,  and  that  this 
governing  bodv  should  be  entitled  to  select  from  that  list  the  teacher  whom  they 
wished,  and  to  recommend  him  to  the  department  ;  that  the  department,  unless  there 
were  special  reasons  for  refusing  to  appoint  that  man,  should  appoint  him  ;  that  he 
could  not  be  dismissed  except  by  the  department,  but  that  in  case  of  misconduct, 
the  local  committee  should  have  the  right  to  claim  his  dismissal. 

954.  You  would  go  further  and  take  the  appointment  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
local  committee  and  give  it  to  the  headmaster  ? — I  should  be  prepared  myself  to  allow 
the  headmaster  to  make  his  selection  of  teachers,  and  so  long  as  the  local  committee 
could  find  no  special  reasons  against  those  persons,  I  had  rather  see  the  power  of  selec- 
tion in  the  headmaster's  hands  than  in  those  of  the  committee,  because  unless  the 
headmaster  has  the  complete  control  of  his  staff,  friction  arises,  and  a  headmaster, 
and  more  particularly  a  headmistress,  can  make  a  better  selection  of  teachers  for 
their  own  needs  than  any  local  committee  can,  and  I  should  feel  sorry,  if  I  were  on 
one  of  those  local  committees,  to  find  a  majority  selecting  one  teacher  when  the  head- 
mistress wished  some  other  appointed.  The  person  appointed  by  the  local 
committee  might  be  the  best  possible  person,  but  if  she  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  headmistress  there  would  be  friction. 

955.  Quite  so.  Your  scheme  for  the  governing  bodv  is  to  have  a  local  committee 
in  whose  hands  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  should  not  rest  1 — I  do  not  say  that. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  that  proposition  as  it  is,  but  I  say  that  I  for  one  would 
go  even  further  on  that  particular  point  of  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  I  think 
it  would  lead  to  greater  efficiency  if  the  headmaster  had  the  selection. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  travelling  outside  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  understand  we  are  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body,  but 
not  the  functions  of  the  governing  body. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body, 
and  what  they  do,  are  extraordinarily  mixed  up  together,  and  therefore  I  claim  that 
these  questions  are  perfectly  relevant.     It  is  a  most  important  point  this  question 
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of  the  relation  of  the  headmaster  to  the  governing  body,  and  when  we  are  considering   >liiiutes  ot 
who  the  governing  body  should  be,  we  have  to  take  this  point  into  consideration.     I   •''^ '«Jen<"e- 
think  any  headmaster  or  headmistress  will  bear  me  out  absolutclv.  

The  Acting  Chairman  :    Still  I  think  the  reference  is  strictly  the  constitution  of  Mr. 

the  governing  body.  ^-  ^'-  -''o**^- 

9.56.  {Archdeacon  Fiirse.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  even  with  this  governing    i*  Dec,  1906. 
body  there  should  be  any  superior  body,  or  whether  it  should  have  absolute  financial     q  95"iZ973 
control  of  the  whole  school  ? — To  which  body  do  you  refer  ? 

957.  To  the  body  you  have  been  referring  to  ? — The  central  committee  ? 

9.58.  No,  the  school  committee  ? — I  do  not  think  the  school  committee  should 
have  anvthing  to  do  with  financial  control. 

959.  What  will  they  do  ?— They  will  deal  with  the  local  requirements  of  the 
school  itself,  and  any  special  question  which  arises  in  connection  with  the  local  require- 
ments.    It  will  not  in  any  sense  be  a  very  important  body. 

960.  So  for  practical  purposes,  it  need  not  exist  1 — And  yet  for  practical  purposes 
it  ought  to  exist. 

961.  What  sort  of  practical  purposes  ? — It  serves  this  purpose,  that  the  parents 
always  feel  they  have  some  channel  through  which  they  can  ventilate  their  grievances, 
and  a  channel  through  which,  for  their  local  needs,  they  can  approach  the  central 
committee.  It  is  better  to  have  a  committee  in  touch  with  the  master  of  the  school 
and  the  parents. 

962.  Will  this  local  committee  be  elected  by  the  parents  ? — I  have  not  thought 
out  a  scheme. 

963.  You  have  not  any  ideas  about  this  governing  body  ? — I  have  ideas,  but 
I  have  not  licked  the  scheme  into  absolute  shape.  I  did  not  know  you  were  going 
to  ask  me  questions  on  that  point.  1  su])pose  in  respect  of  certain  schools  where,  for 
instance,  a  donation  of  £5,000  or  £10,000  is  given  by  some  particular  body,  that  body 
would  like  to  have  some  representation  rin  the  local  committee  connected  with  that 
particular  school. 

964.  But  the  local  committee  is  to  have  no  financial  control,  and  therefore  the 
people  who  give  the  money  are  represented  by  people  who  have  no  financial  control  ? — 
I  should  give  them  a  seat  also  on  the  central  committee.  Those  who  give  a  large 
sum  in  the  interests  of  education  should  have  a  right  to  a  seat  upon  the  central  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  representation  on  the  local  committee. 

965.  Who  would  be  the  central  committee  ? — I  assume  it  will  include  some 
persons  appointed  by  the  Education  Department,  and  some  persons  appointed  by 
the  Government. 

96().  The  Education  Department  and  the  Government,  I  take  it,  are  the  same  ? — 
There  may  be  several  persons,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, appointed  in  respect  of  other  funds  that  may  be  raised  for  educational  purposes, 
and  then  1  .suppose  any  of  the  large  influential  l)odies  of  Johanneslnirg,  possibly  the 
Municipality  ;    but,  as  1  say,  1  have  not  thought  the  whole  question  out. 

967.  When  you  speak  of  the  central  body,  do  you  mean  that  this  body  should 
be  the  central  board  for  all  secondary  schools  in  the  municipal  area  or  in  the  Wit- 
watersrand  district  ?— That  is  my  meaning. 

96>^.  And  that  each  school  should  have  a  local  committee  ( — Yes. 

969.  Which  would  simply  he  an  advisory  board,  and  have  no  financial  control  ? — 
Quite  so. 

970.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Are  the  premises  to  which  you  refer  those  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Black  well  i — I  believe  so. 

971.  Have  you  any  idea  of  their  value  ? — My  idea  of  their  value  is  about  £30,000. 

972.  Is  that  what  is  asked  for  those  premises  ? — It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what 
is  asked  for  the  premises.  I  saw  the  owner  of  the  premises  this  morning,  and,  seeing 
there  is  a  possibility  of  business  being  done,  there  is  no  absolutely  fixed  price  quoted, 
but  any  reasonable  offer  will  be  entertained,  and,  if  reasonable,  will  be  accepted. 

97;?.  What  do  you  regard  as  a  reasonable  offer  ? — I  think  if  the  premises  could 
be  purchased  for  £.'!(),(  KtO.  they  are  cheap  at  that  price.  I  .should  like  to  sujiplement 
that  answer  by  saying  that  the  premises  are  most  excellently  situated,  and  most 
excellently  designed  ;  you  could  not  design  them  better.  They  have  stood  the  test 
of  several  years,  and  i  do  not  think  there  is  a  crack  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
building.  That  is  one  great  thing  in  their  favour,  because,  even  with  the  very  finest 
contractors,  we  have  a  good  many  settlements  of  buildings.  Those  Iniililings,  too, 
are  in  a  most  excellent  central  position,  not  only  for  their  purpose  as  a  girls' school,  but 
in  connection  with  the  Boys'  High  School  which  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 
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Dlinntes  of  974.  What  about  accommodation  ? — It  is  a  question  whether  -ISO  or  500  can  be 

Evidence.  easily  accommodated.     We  are  of  opinion  that  500  scholars  can  be  accommodated 

on   the   premises  easily.     Then   the   question   of  an   interchangeable   staf^   is  also   an 

Mr.  important  question.     \Vhere  they  have  special  teachers  for  special  subjects,  to  whom 

A.  W.  Baker,  they  have  to  pay  large  salaries,  it  is  much  better  and  much  more  economical  to  have 

„       .,,1,.  these  speciaUsts  attend  two  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 

975.  {Mr.  Waugh.)  You  say  that  the  present  High  School  buildings  are  unsuit- 

~  '  able,  overcrowded,  and  insanitary,  and  you  also  say  that  3-ou  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  this  Commission  in  the  ordinary  coiu'se  brings  out  its  report.  What  are  we  to 
understand  from  that  ?  Do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  send  to  Government  without 
delay  an  urgency  report  ? — That  is  what  the  parents  of  Jeppestown  ask. 

976.  That  we  should  send  in  an  urgency  report,  suggesting  how  matters  could 
be  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  ? — Yes.  You  would  only  have  to  refer  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  buildings,  or  to  the  headmaster  himself,  to  have  the  present  build- 
ings absolutely  condemned.  My  one  daughter  is  in  bed  with  enteric  fever  ;  my  other 
daughter  I  had  to  keep  at  home  for  four  or  five  days  in  consec^uence  of  prostration 
through  the  tremendous  wear  and  tear  upon  the  children.  The  teachers  are  suffering. 
If  you  ask  any  of  the  parents,  you  will  find  they  have  to  keep  their  children  back 
from  school  every  now  and  again.  The  work  is  dislocated  every  day  by  having  to 
take  two  of  the  classes  down  and  let  them  loose  in  the  gymnasium  ;  the  curriculum 
is  quite  dislocated  ;  the  science  class  cannot  be  held  at  all.  and  other  schools  are  getting 
ahead  of  us  in  that  particular. 

977.  With  regard  to  capitation  grant,  have  you  any  idea  what  the  Government 
should  contribute  ?  Do  you  think  it  should  be  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle  ? — 
I  could  not  speak  on  that  subject. 

978.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school  should 
be  a  matter  for  the  headmaster  alone  ? — You  mean  with  regard  to  the  matter  of 
a  governing  body  ? 

979.  No.  You  say  the  internal  arrangements  should  be  solely  under  the  control 
of  the  headmaster,  without  any  interference  from  any  committee  which  might  exist  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  say  without  any  interference.  I  think  the  committee  is  there 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in  respect  of  anything  they  thought  irregular  or  improper, 
but  certainly  the  headmaster  should  have  all  the  powers  possible  within  reason. 

980.  You  would  not  lightly  interfere  with  the  headmaster  1 — No. 

981  You  think  a  preparatory  school  in  connection  with  a  high  school  essential  ? — 
I  do,  absolutely.  Not  only  do  I  think  so.  but  I  am  certain  that  in  practice  you  will 
find  a  very  large  number  of  the  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to  the  primary 
school,  even  if  you  had  better  accommodation.  There  are  many  people  who  have  a 
prejudice  against  taking  anything  free,  and  who  would  be  too  proud  to  take  it  free, 
and  I  fear  that  those  people  would  not  send  their  children  to  those  schools. 

982.  For  social  reasons,  perhaps  ? — Perhaps  also  for  that  reason,  in  some  cases. 

983.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  other  preparatory 
schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood  which  would  be  suitable  for  children  to  go  to  ? — 
You  mean  private  schools  ;  there  are  private  schools.  The  question  of  their  suita- 
bility, of  course,  is  another  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  that  wll  seem 
to  be  a  slur  upon  any  person  honestly  tr^'ing  to  earn  their  living,  but  we  know  that 
in  many  of  these  private  schools  the  education  is  of  the  most  slipshod  character,  and 
if  you  want  to  give  children  the  best  education  you  can,  and  if  you  have  preparatory 
schools  with  no  Government  supervision  at  all.  you  have  no  control  of  curricidum, 
and  so  the  education  is  irregular. 

984.  Supposing  the  preparatory  schools  were  to  say  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  give  guarantees  of  efficiency,  and  it  were  found  that  there  was  sufficient 
school  accommodation  of  that  character  in  the  particular  neighbourhood,  would  you 
recommend  Government  to  subsidise,  support,  or  build  a  preparatory  school  to  com- 
pete with  schools  as  to  the  efficiency  of  which  they  were  satisfied  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  competing  with  other  schools  ;  we  are  sug- 
gesting the  continuance  of  a  system  which  is  already  in  vogue,  namely,  that  where 
secondarv  schools  are  in  existence  with  preparatory  schools,  we  should  retain  them. 
That  is  my  proposition.  That  does  not  bring  in  the  question  of  competition,  although 
if  it  came  to  a  question  of  competition,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  prepared  to  say 
the  Government  should  build  schools  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  private 
enterprise, 

985.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  present  the  preparatory  schools  are  cheaper 
than  the  primary  schools  ? — I  am  informed  that  that  is  so. 
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986.  But  if  a  child  goes  to  a  preparatory  school,  it  is  sent  there  with  the  intention  JJ.''!'!"*""  "' 
of  proceeding  later  on  to  a  secondary  school  ? — As  in  the  case  of  the  primary  school,     ■'^"•""^*- 

I  presume.  ■ 

987.  A  child  going  to  the  primary  school  probably  in  some  cases  never  goes  to  Mr. 
any  other  class  of  school.     It  is  the  intention  in  sending  a  child  to  a  preparatory    ^-  "  •  -S"*''^- 
school   that  it   should   afterwards  proceed   to  a  secondary   school ;    therefore,   if  the    14  i)^.7"i905. 

Government  establish  or  support  ])re])aratory  schools,  it  commits  itself  to  supporting  

the  secondary  schools,  which  are  the  natural  sequel  to  these  preparatory  schools? —    Q. 986-99/. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  answer  that  ? 

988.  Yes  ? — I  agree  to  that,  but  then  I  go  further  than  you  in  respect  of  the 
primary  school. 

989.  If  you  admit  that,  then  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  question 
of  the  preparatory  schools  being  possibly  cheaper  than  the  primary  schools  verj^ 
materially  affects  the  whole  question  of  cost,  because  the  Government  having  estab- 
lished preparatory  schools  has  committed  itself  to  secondary  schools,  and.  therefore, 
the  preparatory  schools  must  be  considered  as  part  of  secondary  education  ;  and, 
therefore,  though  it  may  be  rather  cheaper  for  a  few  years  of  a  child's  life  to  remain 
in  the  preparatory  school  rather  than  the  primary  school,  the  Government  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  carrying  on  a  complete  system  of  secondary  education,  and,  therefore, 
the  total  cost  of  that  child's  education  must  be  taken  into  consideration  from  its 
infancy  to  the  day  on  which  it  leaves  the  secondary  school  at  somewhere  near  the 
matriculation  standard.  So  that,  personally,  I  should  not  attach  very  much  weight 
to  the  statement  that  possiblv,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  preparatory  school  curriculum, 
the  co.st  per  head  might  be  lower  than  in  a  primary  school,  because  the  reason  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  age  average  of  children  in  the  preparatory  schools  is  much  lower  than 
the  age  average  in  the  primarv  schools  ;  the  class  of  instruction  given  is  of  a  far  more 
elementary  character,  and  the  classes  probably  are  larger  than  they  might  be^ — any- 
how, the  expense  of  education,  owing  to  the  elementary  character  of  the  instruction,  is 
lower,  as  a  natural  consequence,  than  in  the  primary  schools  ;  but  the  whole  ijuestion 
is,  that  preparatory  schools  are  merely  an  initial  stage  of  secondary  education,  and, 
therefore,  the  argument  of  their  being  rather  cheaper  than  the  primary  school  tloes 
not  seem  to  me  to  affect  the  question  we  are  considering  very  materially  ? — If  we 
were  limited  to  the  present  generation,  if  there  were  to  be  no  children  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  in  the  future  after  these  have  moved  forward  to  the  secondary,  even  then 
I  might  take  exception  to  your  argument ;  but  as  the  generation  is  continuing,  and 
fresh  children  are  entering  the  preparatory  schools  as  the  others  move  on  into  the 
secondary  schools,  those  (■hildren  are  being  taught  at  a  less  cost  all  along  through 
the  succeeding  generations  than  they  would  be  in  a  primary  school,  unless  you  arrive 
at  some  way  of  cheapening  the  primary  school  education. 

990.  \''ou  are  quite  satisfied  that  in  any  case  there  is  no  accommodation  for  the 
children  in  the  primary  schools  ? — Certainly,  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  questioned. 

991.  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body,  do  you  think  that  each  secondary 
school  should  have  its  own  school  committee,  chiefly  composed  of  parents  ? — Y'es. 

992.  And  that  these  committees  again  should,  perhaps,  elect  their  own  delegates 
to  form  members  of  a  central  committee  which  would  have,  perhaps,  the  financial 
control,  or  largely  the  financial  control,  of  secondary  schools  in  this  district? — That 
is  my  feeling. 

99;}.  1  understand  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  co-education  ? — Ver}'  much 
against  it. 

994.  But  you  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school 
being  in  fairly  close  proximity  I  —  Especially  in  that  particular — the  interchangeable 
staff. 

99.J.  (Actinj/  CliainiMii.)  1  see  you  urge  the  Coniniission  to  biiiig  up  an  interim 
report  dealing  with  the  present  position  in  Jeppestown  ? — Y'es. 

99(1.  Y'our  suggestion  is  that  the  ])remises  to  which  you  have  refen-ed  should  lie 
obtained  by  tiovernment  for  use,  tenqiorarily,  as  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  and  per- 
manently as  a  girls'  school  ? — Yes. 

997.  Y'^ou  are  satisfied  as  to  there  being  sullicient  accommodation  there,  temporaiily. 
for  both  ? — I  am.  The  headmaster  is  also.  The  Director  of  Education  went  over 
the  premises  with  us,  and  the  one  ([uestion  which  he  laised  was  whether  the  dormi- 
tories, which  may  easily  be  changed  into  class-rooms,  had  swllicieiil  air-space,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  ceilings  were  only  about  11  feet  high.  We  have  ascertained  that 
the  ceilings  of  those  dormitories  are  12  feet  high,  and,  therefore,  there  is  ample  sjiace. 
There  is  another  point  which  may  be  of  some  importance.  I  asked  the  owner  of  the 
premises  this  morning  whether,  supposing  it  were  impossible  that  the  cash  should  be 
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Minutes  of     .mt  down  at  once,  if  there  were  an  undertaking  to  ])urchase,  whether  the  actual  cash 
hvidence.       payment  could  not  stand  over  for  one  or  two  years,  and  she  said  there  would  be  no 

difficulty  about  it. 

jli-  998.  In  other  words,  the  matter  can  be  easily  financed  if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

A.  IF.  Baker.  999 _  What  would  YOU  do  with  the  present  preparatory  school  \ — Sell  it. 

u  Dec    liio.'i  1,W)0.  Would  you  carry  on    the    preparatory    school    in    these    new    premises? — 

There  is  ample  accommodation  for  all   the  classes  at  present,  the  combined  school, 

Q.  998— 1,009.  ^^^^  u^^  preparatory  as  well. 

1.001.  And  the  premises  that  are  now  being  used  both  by  the  preparatory  and 
the  high  school  would  be  available  for  sale  ? — I  imagine  so. 

1.002.  As  regards  the  boys'  school,  you  speak  of  this  provision  as  being  purely 
temporary  ? — Certainly. 

1.003.  Will  you  tell  us  why  ? — We  are  informed  that  a  site  has  been  already 
given  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  sum  of  money  also  promised  to  establish  that 
school  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and,  therefore,  we  thought  it  best  that  the  boys 
had  better  not  be  moved  too  far  away,  and  in  the  meantime  that  school  could  be 
erected  for  them. 

1.004.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this,  will  theie  be  room  by  the  time  the  boys' 
.school  has  been  built  ? — Unless  there  is  an  abnormal  increase,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  room. 

1.005.  When  the  boys'  school  is  built,  is  the  demand  such  as  would  fill  both 
schools,  one  with  boys  and  the  other  with  girls  ? — Well,  unless  the  boys'  school  is 
erected  within  a  reasonable  period,  there  is  a  probability  of  the  proposed  premises 
proving  insufficient ;  but  if  it  is  built  within  a  reasonable  period,  I  do  not  think  they 
will  prove  insufficient.  I  may  add  that  when  once  it  is  known  that  the  girls'  school 
in  Jeppestown  is  being  conducted  without  co-education,  and  that  adequate  premises 
are  obtainable,  a  very  large  number  of  the  girls  that  are  going  to  private  schools  will 
go  to  that  school,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

1.006.  In  other  words,  by  the  time  the  boys'  school  is  built,  there  will  be  no 
extravagance  in  having  the  two  buildings  ? — I  imagine  not. 

1.007.  The  population  is  such  as  to  require  two  schools  ? — I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  too  definitely,  but  I  certainly  think  that  the  provision  will  not  be  too  large 
for  the  needs  of  Jeppestown  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

1.008.  On  the  subject  of  free  secondary  education,  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
were  in  favour  of  the  principle,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  whether  the 
Government  could  afford  it  ? — That  is  so. 

1.009.  (8ir  W.  St.  John  Can.)  As  you  have  seen  the  owner  of  the  property,  you 
may  know  whether  she  would  be  prepared  to  lease  this  property  with  tlie  option  of 
purchase  ? — No,  she  would  not  do  that.  The  institution  is  an  institution  which  would 
have  to  be  broken  up  if  a  lease  were  given  to  others,  and  if  it  came  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  former  owner  with  the  whole  institution  broken  up.  it  woidd  be  useless. 

Mr.  Julius  Jeppe,  Examined. 
Mr. 

J.  Jeppe.  1,010.  {.'icting  Chairman.)  We  may  take  your  statement  as  read,  Mr.  Jeppe? — • 

Very  well. 

Mr.   Jeppe  submitted  the  following  statement : — 

I  have  been  invited  by  this  Commission  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
negotiations  which  have  been  carried  on  between  the  Witwater.*rand  Township 
Co.  and  the  Education  Department  since  1903,  in  connection  with  the  offer  of 
ground  and  money  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  education  in  the  eastern 
sulmrbs,  and  also  to  give  my  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of  secondare 
education  generally.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  in  this  connection  to  give  a 
short  summary  of  the  history  of  Jeppestown  High  School.  About  13  years  ago  a 
denominational  school  wa.s  started  in  Johannesburg  called  St.  Michael's  High 
School,  which  was  under  the  management  of  the  Church  of  England  authorities. 
In  ISOG  it  was  taken  over  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  and  nominees  of  my  Company.  After  taking  it  over 
the  committee  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  renovating  and  making 
additions  to  the  buildings,  the  funds  being  provided  by  voluntary  subscription, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  Company.  They  then  engaged  Mr.  Hardwicke  as 
headmaster,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  educational  necessities  of  that 
district.  This  they  did  with  a  very  consideralile  amount  of  success,  and  the 
schcol  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  the  school  register  shewing  an 
attendance  of  about  130  boys  when  war  broke  out  and  Mr.  Hardwicke  went  to 
England.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  Mr.  Hardwicke  was  cabled 
for  to  come  out  and  resume  his  position.  However,  before  his  arrival,  the 
Government   had    approached   the   school   committee   with   an   offer   to    purchase 
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the  school,  which  oiler  was  subsequently  accepted  on  the  distinct  understanding         >liiiu(e»iol 
that  tlie  same  standard  of  education  should  be  carried  on,  and  it  was  expressly         Kvidence. 

stipulated  that  it  should  be  called  the  Jeppestown  lligli  School  and  carried  on  

as    such,    the    lately    imported    word    of    "'  College "    not    having    then    reached  ,. 

Johannesburg.     The  subsequent  history  of  the  school  is  well  known,  and  I  need  ./.  jeppe. 

not,  therefore,  draw  your  attention  to  the  heartbreaking  difficulties  under  which  

the  stall  have  liad  to  carry  on  the  work.      So  great  were  these  disadvantages  "  "'''"  ''"*""'■ 

that  many  of  my  own  friends  and  acquaintances  felt  impelled  to  send  their 

children  out  of  the  colony  to  obtain  a  proper  education.     These  circumstances 

to    impressed    themselves    upon    my    Company    tluU    they    decided   to    ofl'er    the 

Government   a  suitable   site   of    7   acres,   worth   al)out  £:^(),00(),   for   the   sum   of 

£1,100,  which  sum  however  was  afterwards  waived,  and,  in  addition,  1  induced 

the  Witwatersrand  Township,  the  Malvern  and  liic  Kensington  Estate  Companies 

to  join  in  guaranteeing  an  endowment  of  £7,500.     Without  going  into  the  details 

of  the  alterations  and  amendments  proposed  and  considered  since  the  date  of 

the  first   offer,  1  am  now  authorised   by  my  Directors  to  say  that  this  sum  of 

£7,500,  previouf-ly   voted  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education  in  the  eastern 

districts,  is  still  available  on  the  same  conditions  as  originally  ollered.     It  must, 

however,   be  distinctly   understood  that  this  sum  is  only  given  for  the  purpose 

of  endowing  a  high  school  or  college  to  be  built  on  the  site  set  apart  for  that 

purpose   by   my   Company.     1  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  members   of  this 

Commission  should  visit  the  site,  for  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  in 

Johannesburg  for  the  purpose  intended.     I  must  impress  upon  the  Commission 

that  my  Company  will  not  be  able  to  keep  this  oUer  open  for  an  iudeiinite  time, 

and  we  desire  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  tlie  Commission  intend  to 

avail  themselves  of  it  or  not. 

With  regard  to  secondary  education  generally,  I  have  naturally  followed 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  mterest  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commission, 
and  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  which  has  a^jpeared  in  the  papers,  and 
1  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  erected 
one  central  school  to  serve  the  whole  of  Johannesburg.  1  may  say  at  once  that 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this  idea.  1  lay  very  great  stress  on  the  feeling  of 
ri\;.liy  and  competition  that  exists  between  dillerent  schools  as  an  important 
factor  in  tlie  educational  elliciency  of  each.  The  masters  in  dillerent  schools 
are  naturally  always  amuug  at  a  standard  of  elliciency  greater  than  is  found  in 
the  others,  and  this  undoubtedly  leads  to  the  scholars  in  all  the  schools  getting 
the  very  best  efforts  of  the  masters  directed  towards  their  imijrovemcut.  There 
is  also  a  feeling  of  friendly  rivalry  raised  in  the  boys  attending  dilferent  schools 
of  equal  standard,  each  school  striving  to  excel  the  other,  not  only  in  educational 
knowledge,  but  in  games  and  also  in  reputation.  The  average  boy  is  so  anxious 
for  his  school  to  beat  others  in  every  way,  that  he  is  undoubtedly  stimulated  to 
make  great  eli'orts  to  excel  in  a  way  which  is  of  the  greatest  beuelit  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  the  country  at  large  in  his  after  life.  Such  rivalry  and 
competition  between  different  schools  also  tend  very  ellectually  to  create  that 
esprit  de  corps  amongst  the  scholars  which  is  such  a  great  factor  in  the  moulding 
of  character,  it  may  be  contended  that  such  competition  will  develop  into  un- 
healthy rivalry,  and  thus  be  more  of  a  danger  than  an  advantage,  but  1  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  this  whatever.  These  desirable  incentives  would 
be,  however,  totally  absent  were  there  only  one  large  central  school  for 
Johannesburg.  Another  objection  against  the  central  school  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  question  of  health.  To  bring  1,000  children  or  more  morning  and  after- 
noon into  tlie  centre  of  the  town  tluough  the  streets  and  by-ways  leading 
thereto,  will  certainly  work  no  good  and  prt)bably  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  boys 
at  the  impressionable  and  physically  delicate  age  at  which  they  will  then  be. 
xVpart  from  tliis,  to  bring  together  in  one  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  that  number  of  boys,  cannot  possibly  be  as  healthy  for  tliem  as  if  they  were 
ajqiortioned  amongst  different  schools  situated  in  suburban  tiistricts,  and  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  municipal  area.  A  point  which  occurs  to  me 
is  this,  that  m  the  case  of  an  epidemic  breaking  out  in  sucli  a  central  school 
the  danger  of  that  disease  spreading  to  every  part  of  the  municipality  would 
be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  similar  epidemic  breaking  out  in 
one  of  several  schools  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  town.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  in  such  a  contingency,  not  at  all  an  impossible  one,  the  whole 
of  the  secondary  education  of  Johannesburg  would  lie  put  a  stoj)  to  during  the 
period  of  possible  infection.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the  dust  storms  arc 
very  much  worse  in  the  centre  of  the  town  than  in  the  outer  districts,  and  this 
alone  will  be  a  great  consideration  to  parents  who  have  to  consider  whether 
they  will  send  their  children  to  a  central  school  or  out  of  the  colony.  Surely, 
from   both   a   phvsieal   and   moral   jjoinl   of  view,   it   will   be   belter  and   healthier 
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Minutes  of  for  the  children  to  attend  schools  in  the  outer  districts,  near  their  homes,  free 

Kvidence.  frcni  the  constant  dangers  and  influences  of  the  streets  in   (lie  central  part  of 

the  town,  than  to  expose  them  four  times  a  day,  in  goinu  and   returning  from 

vj  morning  and  afternoon  school,  to  the  perils  and  insecurity  referred  to.       Such 

./.  Jepjic.  a    consideration    as    this    will    undoubtedly    weigh    very    heavily    with    parents. 

Anollier  disadvantage  connected  with  a  central  school  is  tlie  inability  of  provid- 

14  Ucc,  I'ju.).  -jjg  j]^g  pupils  with  a  sufficiently  large  playgrotmd.  I  attaeli  almost  as  much 
importance  to  the  physical  development  of  the  child  as  I  do  to  its  mental 
expansion  and  growth  ;  games,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  build  ujj  the  body  of 
the  child  and  improve  its  physical  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  all  the 
better  lifted  for  resisting  disease,  but  also  have  a  coetaneous  and  co-extensive 
effect  on  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the  boy,  so  potent  in  the 
formation  of  individual  character,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  future  career 
of  the  child  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  suggested  by  the  advocate  of 
a  central  school  that  a  playground  could  be  obtained  in  an  outer  district,  and 
that  the  pupils  could  be  transported  there  by  tram.  This  suggestion  would  be 
good  enough  if  it  were  impossible  to  have  a  playground  otlierwise,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  school  already  situated  in  a  populous  district.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
be  better  indeed  to  take  a  playgrouiul  at  a  distance  from  the  seliool  rather  than 
have  none  at  all,  but  such  a  course  would  have  to  be  considered  as  the  lessor 
of  two  evils.  But  when  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  build  a  school  in  a  district 
whtere  it  is  well  understood  that  no  playground  can  be  had,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
placing  the  boys  under  a  very  great  disadvantage  for  which  there  is  no 
justitication  at  all.  Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  the  lessening  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  pupils  for  healthy  recreation  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
manly  independence  and  esprit  de  corps  so  largely  to  be  gained  through  the 
pursuit  of  games  of  skill,  i'or,  when  a  boy  finds  that  he  has  to  go  to  another 
part  of  the  town  to  reach  his  playground,  perhaps  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
tiis  home,  he  will  discover  that  the  time  available  will  probably  restrict  his 
enjoyment  of  that  nature  to  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  thus  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  effective  of  educational  influences  will  be  practically  denied  him. 
Tbere  are,  1  understand,  two  sites  ottered  where  a  playground  can  be  provided 
contiguous  to  the  school  itself,  and  1,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  Commission 
to  take  this  point  seriously  into  consideration,  for  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
improvident  and  disadvantageous  course  to  ignore  valuable  sites  ottered  free  of 
cost  where  such  a  playground  can  be  obtained,  in  order  to  spend  a  huge  sum  of 
money  in  ptuchasing  a  site  without  a  playground,  amidst  the  unhealthy  and 
unwholesome  surroundings  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
con.  ended  that  the  Technical  Institute  might  be  able  to  erect  a  building 
sullieiently  commodious  to  accommodate  their  own  students  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  secondary  pupils  of  Johannesburg,  but  this  does  not  attect  the  question 
at  all,  for  the  value  of  the  site  always  remains,  and  would  be  chargeable  to  the 
secondary  educational  scheme.  1  am  also  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  boys  themselves  to  be  constantly  associating  with 
the  students  attending  the  Technical  institute.  In  my  opinion,  such  association 
would  be  destructive  of  that  feeling  of  ambition  which  is  engendered  in  the  boy 
attending  a  school  of  lower  standard  than  the  Technical  Institute,  an  ambition, 
I  mean,  to  attain  to  that  high  standard  of  knowledge  which  he  naturally 
associates  witli  those  attending  any  classes  in  the  nature  of  university  education, 
the  boy  at  school  always  regards  with  a  certain  amount  of  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  the  older  boy  who  is  attending  university  classes,  and  I 
think  that  the  old  maxim,  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,"'  will  have  sufficient 
efl'ect  in  this  instance  to  at  any  rate  diminish  that  feeling  which  spurs  him  on 
to  do  his  best  to  attain  the  same  high  educational  standard  with  the  accompany- 
ing prestige,  if  I  may  so  put  it.  I  would  also  point  out  that  as  the  education 
given  to  the  secondary  school  boys  is  of  a  kind  totally  dill'erent  to  that  given 
to  the  Technical  Institute  students,  one  being  the  ordinary  school  curriculum, 
the  other  of  a  scientific  nature,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  have 
the  two  sets  of  pupils  taught  in  the  same  or  contiguous  buildings,  and  such  a 
plan  would,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  carry  with  it  many  disadvantages 
which  would  be  absent  if  they  were  housed  in  separate  schools.  You  must  also 
remember  the  extra  expense  incurred  by  the  parents  in  having  to  provide  tram 
fares  for  their  children  from  the  eastern,  northern  and  western  suburbs  to  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  then,  again,  from  the  school  to  the  playground.  This 
will  all  be  avoided  if  separate  schools  with  playgrounds  adjoining  are  erected 
in  each  district.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  parents  it  seems  to  me  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  compel  them  to  send  their  children  first  to  the 
unhealthy  centre  of  the  town  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  the  outskirts,  perhaps 
in   the    opposite    direction,    when   this   could   be   prevented   by   having   separate 
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schools    in    the    much    healthier    suburbs.      It    is    also    an    important    point    to         Minutes  of 
rememluT,   that,  wliereas  the  usual  mornini;  tram  service  is  towards  the  centr,;  Kvldence. 

of  the  tiiwn,  in  the  case  of  children  atteudiny  schools  in  the  suburbs  a  proportion  

of  the  trartic  will  be  the  other  way,  and  so  empty  cars  going  outwards  ^dll  be 
utiliseil,  tiie  same  thing  happening  again  at  luncheon  time  and  in  the  afternoon.  j  j^j,e, 

If,  however,  a  central  school  be  erected,  the  ordinary  traffic  to  the  centre  of 
the  town  will  be  increased,  and,  instead  of  the  pressure  being  eased  by  a  portion 
of  the  passengers  going  in  the  opposite  direction  in  cars  which  would  otherwise 
be  emjity,  the  congestion  will  bo  greater.  In  the  former  case,  I  tliink  tlie  tram- 
way authorities  would  feel  inclined  to  give  greater  facilities  and  cheaper  fares 
to  the  cliildren,  if  they  occupied  cars  whch  would  otherwise  be  comparatively 
empty,  tTian  if  they  were  to  occupy  seats  which  might  be  earning  full  fares. 
Let  nie  also  point  out  that  by  having  one  central  school  you  at  once  remove 
all  that  local  interest  of  parents  and  localities  in  the  etTiciency  and  improvement 
of  the  School  which  their  children  attend.  In  a  school  serving  a  separate  district 
there  is  a  very  keen  interest  taken  in  its  control  by  the  parents  of  those 
attending  it,  and  this  undoubtedly  will  guarantee  the  best  and  most  efficient 
conduct  of  the  school  far  more  effectively,  in  my  opinion,  than  where  the  school 
is  situated  in  a  position  where  the  parents  perhaps  never  see  it,  have  very  little 
or  perhaps  no  control  over  its  management,  and  have  not  that  incentive  |to 
energetic  interest  so  inseparable  from  the  friendly  competition  of  rival  localities. 
I  would  deprecate  most  strongly  any  step  whch  would  have  the  effect  of  damping 
down  this  local  and  personal  interest  which  each  i^arcnt  feels  in  the  school 
serving  his  district,  and  that  the  erection  of  a  central  school  would  have  this 
effect  1  feel  absolutely  sure.  Upon  the  question  of  cost  also,  you  have  a  site 
and  endowment  in  Jcjjpestown  offered  you  of  the  total  value  of  £38,500.  I 
understand  that  another  offer  of  considerable  value  has  been  made  for  a  similar 
puipuse  in  the  northern  suburbs.  By  the  erection  of  a  school,  therefore,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  you  will  be  throwing  away  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the 
detriment  of  the  already  overburdened  taxpayer,  you  will  be  forcing  parents 
either  to  send  their  children  out  of  the  colony  or  to  a  school  in  the  unhealthiest 
and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  municipality,  you  will  be  separating  the  mental 
and  jihysical  development  of  the  eliild  tty  curtailing  his  opportunities  for 
indulging  in  games,  you  will  be  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  expense  of  education 
b_,  burdening  the  parents  with  transport  expenses,  and  you  will  be  entirely  doing 
away  with  that  personal  and  local  interest  so  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  last,  but  not  least,  you  will  be  removiug  that  healthy  rivalry 
between  the  masters  and  jjupils  of  different  schools  so  conducive  to  the  highest 
educational  efficiency. 

'Ihe  next  important  point  that  I  desire  to  touch  upon  is  the  question  of 
local  c(jntrol,  and  there  appear  to  be  three  diff'erent  courses  advocated  for  the 
solution  of  this  question  :  (1)  the  school  board  system  ;  (2)  a  committee  of  the 
Town  Council  ;  ('i)  a  local  committee  subject  to  the  Education  Department  at 
Pretoria.  I  desire  most  enijjhatically  to  support  the  proposal  that,  so  far  as  is 
found  possible,  a  separate  school  should  be  erected  and  maintained  in  each 
district  of  the  municipality.  Jeppestown,  for  instance,  conducted  and  maintained, 
at  great  expense  and  little  help  from  the  Government,  its  own  high  school  for 
many  ye;irs  before  the  war,  and,  provided  the  system  of  separate  schools  be 
adopted,  1  am  in  favour  of  a  local  committee  being  appointed  constituted  as 
follows  :  two  representatives  elected  by  the  parents  of  children  attending  the 
elementary  schools,  two  elected  by  the  parents  of  pupils  at  the  secondary  schools, 
two  to  be  nominated  by  the  Education  Dejiartment,  and  one  by  any  person, 
company,  or  other  body,  endowing  such  secondary  schools  with  money  or  money's 
value  to  the  extent  of  £5,000.  1  have  already  indicated  many  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  this  course  preferable  to  any  other,  and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Commission  by  reiterating  what  1  have  already  said.  1  will  only  add  that 
1  think  that  where  any  endowment  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
district,  a  local  committee  will  be  far  better  able  to  use  and  apply  that  gift  to 
its  utmost  advantage,  and  obtain  better  results  from  its  employment,  than  either 
by  merging  it  in  a  central  fund  or  by  earmarking  it  and  having  it  administered 
by  a  central  committee.  It  is  evident  also  that  a  local  committee  will  have  a  far 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  local  wants  and  conditions  of  a  particular  district 
than  a  central  committee,  the  members  of  which  might  be  drawn  from  different 
parts  of  the  town  and  perhaps  mostly  from  one  particular  district.  It  will  also 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  parents  to  know  that  the  educational  wants  and 
necessities  of  their  children  are  not  placed  at  the  caprice  of  members  of  a  board, 
a  possible  majority  oi  whose  members  may  have  interests  in  some  other  district 
where  perhaps  there  is  another  school  of  similar  standing,  which  school  might, 
however  unintentionally,  be  benefited  to  the  detriment  of  tlic  other.  By  having 
local    committee.';,    vou    will    at    once    remove    all    i)ossibility    of    ]iartiality    or 
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.Iliiiiites  ol  favoTiritism   towards  any  particular  school,  aud  the  entire  energies  of  the  local 

Kvideiice.  committee    will    be    undividcdly    given    to   the    advancement    and    perfection    of 

—   -  education   in  that  particular  district,   subject,   of  course,   to  the  control  of  the 

J,  central  authority  in  all  matters  in  which  there   should  be  uniformity.    Such  a  local 

J.  Je'ppc.  committee   would   undertake    the   general   management  of  all   schools,   primary, 

preparatory,  and  secondary,  within  its  district,  administering  the  finances  of  the 
schools,  having  due  regard  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  any  endowment, 
selecting  teachers  from  a  list  provided  by  the  central  authority,  etc.  It  would 
administer  the  amount  of  any  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  district  by  way 
of  endowment,  subject,  perhaps,  to  the  ajjproval  of  its  plans  by  the  central 
authority  in  Pretoria.  The  cumculum  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  central 
authority  in  Pretoria  after  receipt  of  suggestions  from  the  committee,  it  being 
naturally  desirable  that  uniformity  in  this  respect  should  be  universal.  In 
.]ohannesl)urg  only  I  would  make  the  local  committee  m  eacli  district  tlie  unit 
of  authorily,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  secondary  school  and  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  that  district.  In  the  rural  districts,  1  would  make  the  unit  of  authority 
a  committee  for  each  elementary  -school,  and  one  for  each  secondary  school,  each 
and  all  of  these  committees  to  have  the  powers  which  I  have  already  previously 
sketched  for  the  urban  committees,  subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  the  district 
boards.  In  the  rural  districts,  I  would  constitute!  a  district  board  to  be  formed 
of  members  elected  by  the  units  of  authority,  the  (lovernment  to  appoint  at 
least  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  members.  These  district  boards  them- 
selves shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  central  authority  in  Pretoria  on 
certain  matters  which  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  keep  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  authority.  I  would  further  constitute  a  central  authority  in  Pretoria 
uliich  should  be  the  sujjreme  authority,  to  consist  of  representatives,  as  to  the 
lural  districts,  to  be  elected  by  the  district  boards  ;  as  to  Johannesburg,  to  be 
elected  by  the  local  committees  ;  the  Government  to  nominate  enough  members 
to  retain  control.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council  being 
made  the  local  authority.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  the  Town  Council 
have  at  present  so  many  important  schemes  in  hand  that,  with  the  general 
;.dnnnistration  of  the  town,  it  will  be  imjjossible  for  them  to  give  as  close  or 
as  interested  attention  to  the  various  educational  questions  arising  in  every  part 
of  the  municipality  as  a  local  committee  would.  You  would  be  forcing  a  duty 
on  the  Town  Council  which,  perhaps,  they  would  rather  not  accept,  whilst  you 
would  be  ignoring  the  offers  of  keen  co-operation  and  willing  service  in  this 
connection  on  the  part  of  local  residents,  who  will  be  able  to  give  gTcatei',  more 
ardeat,  and  more  etlicient  attention  to  the  duties  than  a  committee  of  the  Town 
Council.  In  my  opinion  the  only  and  at  the  same  time  a  ver}'  strong  reason 
for  giving  the  control  and  management  of  education  to  the  Town  Council  is 
absent  in  this  instance  ;  I  refer  to  the  cases  where,  as  in  England,  a  special 
rate  is  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  in  the  town.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  withstand  the  argument  that  the  Council  slunild, 
as  the  rcjjresentative  of  the  ratepayers,  control  the  expenditure  of  the  amount 
raised,  but,  as  you  know,  this  is  not  the  case  in  Johannesburg,  and  I  have 
;ugge.-ted  that  the  Government,  as  representative  of  the  taxpayers,  should  have 
a  ijroportion  of  nominees  on  the  district  boards  aud  control  of  the  central 
authority.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  scliool  board  for  the  whole 
municiiiality.  In  the  first  place,  1  am  against  the  multiplication  of  elective 
boards  in  one  area  more  than  is  absolutely  neces.sary  ;  midtijdication  of  elections 
i;  not  advisable  ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  educational  interests  represented 
fairly  on  a  central  school  board  elected  by  the  ratepayers  without  the  granting 
of  the  cumulative  vote,  and  this  itself  is  sometimes  very  inequitable  in  its  efEect 
and  operation.  There  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  great  danger  of  the 
elections  1  eing  run  on  denominational  lines,  a  course  distinctly  inimical  to  the 
true  interests  of  education,  ami  raising  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  the 
adherents  of  dilTercnt  religious  sects.  W'v  must  a\(iicl  raising  in  this  country  the 
jirejudices  atul  errors  inseparable  from  the  importation  into  educational 
authorities  (d'  the  rivalry  of  religious  factions.  Moreover,  as  1  have  mentioned 
as  regards  the  suggestion  that  the  Town  Council  should  be  the  controlling 
authority,  no  rales  being  raised  foi-  the  sujipdrt  of  the  schools  in  Johannesburg, 
the  principal  argument  in  other  countries  for  the  election  of  a  school  board  falls 
to  the  ground.  As  the  ratepayers  do  not  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the  schools, 
there  is  no  necessity  from  that  point  of  view  to  elect  a  school  board  to  administer 
the  funds  raised.  The  overlaj)ping  ol'  authorities  in  one  area  which  occurs  in 
the  case  of  a  School  Board  and  a  Town  Council  in  one  municipality  has  been 
found  in  Kngland  to  be  a  rnutl'iil  source  of  friction  and  ill-feeling  between  those 
two  bodies,  ))articularly  in  connection  with  the  jiower  of  the  Board  to  call  upon 
the  Town  Council,  without  consulting  them,  to  raise  a  certain  sum  for  the 
service  of  education  in  the  town  during  the  ensuing  year.    Again,  the  cumulative 
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vote,  as  I  have  said,  has  not  been  very  successful  in  its  operation,  small  religious         Mimites  of 
sections   of  the   population,   in   a  hopeless   minority   as   regards  numbers,   being         l'*i<li'nc«- 

frequently  enabled  to  return  at  the  head  of  the  poll  a  number  of  representatives  

quite  disproportionate  either  to  their  importance  or  their  numbers.     The  School  jj^ 

Board  in  England  was  instituted  in  its  particular  form  and  constitution  owing,  j.  jeppe. 

in  the  first  place,  to  it  not  ])cing  considered  advisnble  at  the  time  to  give  the 
control  of  tlic  various  difTerent  kinds  of  schools  to  the  Town  Councils  of  the  day. 
and,  secondly,  because  it  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances 
nttending  the  large  number  of  schools  identified  with  particular  religions  sects, 
:ind  the  intense  feeling  manifested  by  those  religious  sects  in  the  teaching 
of  the  children  lielonging  to  them,  to  draw  up  a  special  form  of  consti- 
tution which  would  enable  minorities  to  be  represented  on  the  Board. 
This  form  of  authority,  however,  has  for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  T  have 
indicated,  never  been  popular  in  England,  and  after  some  years'  trial  the  School 
Boards  were  abolished.  Consequently,  as  in  England  the  reasons  for  constituting 
them  were  very  much  stronger  than  they  are,  or  ever  can  be,  in  .Tohannesburg, 
pnd  vet  they  were  not  a  success,  it  is  submitted  that  Johannesburir  would  be 
ill  advised  in  adopting  a  form  of  control  which  has  been  discarded  in  England 
after  many  years'  trial. 

On  {lie  question  of  free,  as  distinguished  from  foe-paying,  schools,  T  am  of 
opinion  that  primary  education  should  be  entirely  free,  but  I  am  strongly  oppo.sed 
to  the  same  policy  being  followed  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools.  I  oppose  it, 
first,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  representing  the 
taxpavers  generally,  to  spend  money  on  any  object,  however  worthy,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  necessary  or  just.  And  though  T  think  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedlv  the  dutv  of  a  State  to  see  that  the  children  within  its  jurisdiction  are 
given  a  fair  start  in  life  by  giving  them  a  general  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
education,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  give  every  child  in  the  land  an  advanced,  and,  in  many  cases,  un- 
necessary, education,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  countrv, 
many  of  whom,  iiarticularly  in  a  countrv  like  this,  owe  no  similar  kind  of  debt 
to  the  State,  and  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  both  male  and  female,  being  either 
unmarried  or  with  their  families  in  other  countries  owincr  to  the  economic 
''onditions  of  the  country,  will  gain  no  quid  pro  quo,  and  will  be  taxed  to  give  a 
higher  and  more  advanced  education  than  they  themselves  perhaps  have  bad  to 
the  children  of  others,  while  they  themselves,  if  married,  cannot  perhaps  afford 
to  bring  their  wives  and  children  to  the  country,  and  if  not  married  are  perhaps 
prevented  for  the  same  reason  from  addiiig  to  the  stability  of  the  country  bv 
marrying  and  settling  down  here.  It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  better  for  the 
countrv  in  the  long  run,  if  vou  refrain  from  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  and  so,  as  far  as  possible,  reduce  the  cost  of  living  so  that  the 
proportion  of  married  people  who  will  consider  the  country  their  home  may  be 
increased,  than  if  you  add  to  taxation,  already  almost  too  burdensome,  for  the 
purpose  of  highly  ed\icatinir  the  children  already  in  the  country.  This  argument 
na^  led  me,  you  will  notice,'  naturally,  to  my  second  objection  to  free  secondaiy 
education,  which  is,  that  the  state  of  the  country's  finances  at  present  will  not 
allow  of  it,  nor  can  I  see  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  sufficient  money 
available  in  the  State  Treasury  to  devote  to  this  pui-pose,  when  there  arc  so  many 
other  wavs  in  which  any  surplus  funds  can  be  much  more  satisfactorily  utilised. 
Thirdly,  I  do  not  think  that  free  secondary  education  will  have  the  effect  which 
we  all  desire  of  keeping  our  children  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  education.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  people  in  every  country,  but  more 
particularly  in  this,  who  take  a  pride  in  paying  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  who  would  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  necessity  of  sending  their 
children  to  receive  their  whole  education  absolutely  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours  and  fellow-taxpayers.  So  much  in  fact  do  I  recognise  this,  that  I 
believe  such  a  policy  would  increa,se  rather  than  diminish  the  number  of  children 
who  are  sent  outside  the  colony  to  receive  their  education,  and  I  think  it  very 
desirable  in  any  case  that  after  a  good  elementary  education  up  to  a  certain 
standard  has  been  given  free,  the  parents  should  then  pay  a  certain  amount  for 
the  higher  education  of  their  children,  even  if  it  be  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  such  edticati(m,  as  a  recognition  of  the  duties  of  a  iiarent  io  his 
children.  Eor  these  rea.sons  I  am  opposed  to  the  policy  of  making  secondary 
education  absolutely  free. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  an  entirely  dilTerent  liranch  of 
education  :  I  refer  to  the  teaching  of  practical  trades.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  more  advantageous,  both  to  the  scholar,  the  parents,  and  the  country 
generally,  were  the  money  that  might  be  spent  in  making  secondary  educnlion 
absolutely  free,  used  for  the  pur])ose  of  assisting  or  entirely  supporting  a  eejfain 
number  of  trad<-  schools  throughout  tlie  colony.       1    would  attach   such  schools. 
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Tl  Unites  of  as  a  demand  for  that  class  of  teaching  is  discovered  in  a  district,  to  the  most 

Kvideiice.  numerously   attended   elementary   school   in   that   particular   district.      I   do   not 

sun'gt'st  that  such  a  school  should  be  immediately  opened  in  every  district  in  the 

colony,  but  I  think   they  should  first  be  tried  in  the  most  likely  places,  and,  if 
J.  Jeppe.  tlie    demand    grows,    then    the    system    can    be    extended.     I  need  not,  I  think, 

remind  you,  that  an  enormous  number  of  boys  are  growing    up  in  this  colony 
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Q.  1  011-1,017.  of  making  a  living  when  they  have  finished  their  education.  To  me  it  seems 
of  paramount  importance  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  provided,  even 
if  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  State,  with  the  means  of  learning  some  trade. 
You  know  that  at  the  present  time  the  ntter  absence  of  such  provision  must 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  country.  You  know  also  that  this  country  does 
not  at  present  possess  many  facilities  for  farming  on  a  small  scale.  It  is,  there- 
fore, obvious  that  the  sons  of  farmers  cannot  follow  in  their  fathers'  footsteps. 
You  know  also  that  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  the  farming  population  of  this 
country  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  incapacitated  from  providing 
their  sons  with  any  other  means  of  existence.  Unless,  therefore,  we  provide 
some  education  of  this  nature,  the  country  will  be  saddled  in  a  very  few  years 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  jjopulation  vmable  to  earn  their  living.  To  me 
it  always  has  seemed  an  anomaly  that  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  natural  talent 
of  the  Boer  for  different  crafts,  especially  for  cabinet-making,  wood-carving, 
etc.,  that,  to-daj-,  this  portion  of  the  po])ulation  does  not  provide  us  with  1  per 
cent,  of  these  craftsmen.  This  I  put  down  entirely  to  the  want  of  education  on 
these  lines.  The  suggestion  I  make  is  tliat  four  trade  schools  should  be  started 
in  different  parts  of  the  Transvaal,  that  each  should  be  attached  to  the  most 
numerously  attended  elementary  school  in  the  area  served  by  it,  and  that  when 
a  boy  in  an  elementary  school  has  reaclicd  tlie  fiftli  standard  lu^  sliould  be  given 
the  choice  either  to  go  on  to  tlic  secondary  school  at  once,  or  remain  at  the 
elementary  school,  and,  wjiije  going  thi'ougli  tlic  next  two  standards,  be  compelled 
to  attend  the  trade  school  to  learn  some  practical  trade. 

On  the  question  of  co-education  in  the  secondary  schools,  1  mtist  say  that 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  this,  unless  it  is  absolutely  neeessarj'  to  economise.  In 
some  districts  where  you  may  only  draw  sufTicient  pupils  of  both  sexes  to  fill 
one  moderately  sized  school,  then  it  would  bo  wasting  money  to  set  up  two  schools, 
each  of  which  wotild  probably  be  only  half  filled.  But  this  argument  does  not 
apply  to  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much 
wiser  in  every  way  to  have  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  even  in  eases 
where  economy  demands  co-education,  such  should  be  limited  to  the  Joinl  use 
of  the  staff.  The  buildings  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  entirely  separate  the 
l)oys  from  the  girls.  They  should  have  entirely  different  class-rooms  and  play- 
grounds, and  should  not  in  any  way  mix  with  each  other. 

1.011.  (Dr.  Enss.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  think  that  a  school  in  Jeppestown 
would  serve  the  south  or  the  west  of  Johannesburg  1 — No  ;    not  to  any  great  extent. 

1.012.  Do  you  think  that  the  claim  of  Jeppe  for  better  premises  is  more  urgent 
than  the  claims  of  the  south  and  west,  where  there  are  no  premises  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  gone  into  the  cpiestion  of  the  comparative  claims  of  the  different 
districts. 

1.01.3.  Previous  witnesses  have  urged  that  we  make  an  urgency  report,  leaving 
the  other  claims  in  the  meantime  and  making  an  interim  report  regarding  Jeppe,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  your  views  ? — My  view  is  perfectly  definite  on  the  question  of  the 
requirements  of  the  eastern  district  ;  I  think  it  is  somewhat  of  a  mistake  to  call  it  Jeppe, 
it  embraces  about  20  different  suburbs. 

1,014.  What  I  want  to  know  personally  is,  if  this  matter  is  so  urgent  that  we  should 
put  it  before  the  claims  of  other  parts  and  submit  an  interim  report? — I  think  it  is 
decidedly  urgent.  I  think  if  this  Commission  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the 
western  and  southern  districts,  that  should  not  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  eastern 
district,  but  the  eastern  district  is  decidedly  the  most  urgent  at  the  present  moment. 
The  very  fact  of  the  first  secondary  school  in  Johannesburg  having  existed  there  shews 
that  it  has  a  claim  to  the  first  consideration. 

1,01.^.  Do  vou  approve  of  boarders  in  the  schools  ? — If  possible,  certainly. 

1.016.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  scheme  of  government ;  you  refer  to  dis- 
trict boards.  It  is  because  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  look  carefully  into  your  statement. 
You  speak  of  district  boards  in  url>an  districts,  and  vet  I  think  you  mean  there  should 
only  be  a  local  governing  bodv  for  each  school  ? — What  I  did  state,  I  fancy,  is  that 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  central  control  in  outside  districts. 

1.017.  In  rural  districts,  not  in  urban  districts  ? — ^Did  I  say  '  urban  ; '  if  so,  I  am 
afraid  it  was  a  mistake  in  typing.  It  certainlv  was  a  mistake  if  I  stated  '  urban  dis- 
tricts,' because  I  especially  advocate  a  central  board  in  rural  districts. 
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1,018.  But  in  the  urban  districts  you  prefer  to  have  a  local  committee  for  each  .'»|iiiii<<s  of 

school  ?— Because  the  district  is  so  limited,  and  there  are  so  many  schools,  whereas  •-^'''^■"•■«'- 

in  rural  districts  schools  are  very  far  apart,  and  1  think  it  would  be  in  the  interests  

of  education  if  these  committees,  or  delegates  from  the  different  committees,  met  once  Mr 

or  twice  a  year  to  discuss  the  educational  requirements  and  the  educational  possibilities  J-  Jeppe. 

of  the  whole  district.  
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l.OUl.  Your  general  objection  to  the  urban  district  board  is  that  vou  wish  to  have         

individuality  and  rivalry  in  the  schools  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  absolutely  object  to  having  Qi."i8— 1.029. 
district  boards  in  the  urban  districts,  only  I  think  they  would  be  unnecessarv. 

1.020.  You  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  one  central  school.  Mayla.sk,  would 
you  have  an  objection  to  a  central  .school  devoted  solely  to  technical  and  commercial 
training  such  as  Principal  Hele-Shaw  advocated  ? — I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  the  Principal's  evidence.  My  whole  desire  is  to  attach  the.se  technical  or 
industrial  schools  to  the  elementary  schools. 

1.021.  You  would  not  approve  of  having  a  central  school  thai  would  be  purely 
industrial  and  commercial,  or  specially  industrial  and  commercial  ? — That,  in  mv 
o])inion.  would  overlap  rather  with  the  elemeiitarv  schools,  would  it  not  ?  A  certain 
number  of  subjects  would  have  to  be  taught  in  both  which  need  only  be  taught  in  one. 

1.022.  But  not  so  much  specialised  as  they  would  be  in  a  school  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  ? — If  you  take  a  school  set  aside  entirelv  for  industrial  purposes,  you  would 
liave  only  those  ])upils  attending  who  intend  to  go  in  onlv  for  an  industrial  walk  in  life, 
whereas  there  may  be  in  the  elementary  schools  a  great  number  of  children  who  attend 
those  schools  with  no  fixed  purpose  or  with  no  fixed  view,  whose  parents  mav  intend 
them  to  either  attend  a  secondary  school  or  to  go  in  entirely  for  industrial  education, 
and  they  would  have  to  make  iheir  choice  when  they  arrived  at  the  fifth  standard. 

1,02;^  It  would  only  be  later  on  that  they  could  come  to  a  decision  ;  you  could 
not  possibly  have  expensive  apparatus  attached  to  every  secondary  school  ? — No. 

1,024.  And  if  we  wanted  to  have  one  school  for  the  special  purpose  of  training 
those  who  were  going  into  industrial  life,  that  would  need  to  Vie  a  school  set  apart  ? — 
Yes  ;  one  in  each  district  if  the  requirements  demand.  I  only  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  four  industrial  schools  throughout  the  colony  to  begin  with. 

1.02.").  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  approve  of  the  yjroposal  for  the  purchase  of 
premises  for  temjiorary  use  ? — You  mean  the  acquisition  of  the  premises  referred  to  ; 
yes.  Unless  they  commeiu*  the  building  of  the  high  school  immediately,  certainly 
some  other  premises  must  be  accjuired.  I  think  that  has  been  fairly  well  proved  by 
other  witnesses  who  Icnow  enough  about  it,  and  it  .seems  to  me  the  only  premises  that 
can  be  acquired  are  those  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  not  only  that,  but  I  certainlv 
join  with  Mr.  Baker  in  saying  that  they  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  purjiose  in  luuul. 

1,02').  It  is  not  possible,  I  suppose,  to  enlarge  the  present  premises,  or  to  build  any 
tem])orar\'  structure  there  ? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
waste  of  money  anvhow.  You  could  enlarge  with  wood  and  inm.  Init  that  would 
be  cruelty  to  animals. 

1,027.  {Arrliilcdiiin  Fnrse.)  With  rejiard  to  the  needs  of  the  eastern  suburbs.  Dr. 
Ross  asked  a  ([ucstion  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  other  localities.  I  only  wish  to 
exi)lain  that,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  we  are  asked  to  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  sjwnding 
a  certain  amount  of  monev,  and  a  very  limited  amount  of  money,  for  the  welfare  of 
secondary  education  in  Johannesburg  generally.  You  are  definitely  of  opinion  that 
even  if  it  were  impossible  to  spend  any  money  in  he  southern  or  the  western  suburbs, 
a  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  money  allotted  by  the  Government  should  be  spent  in 
the  eastern  suburbs  l-l  am  certainly  of  o])inion  that  the  money  which  is  at  the  dis])osal 
of  the  Government  should  have  been  spent  several  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  sooner 
this  money  is  spent  the  better  it  is  for  the  cause  for  education.  I  do  not  know  the 
recnnrements  of  the  other  districts  so  well  as  I  do  those  of  the  eastern  district.  If  the 
other  districts  do  have  e(|ual  claims,  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  of  the  Commission 
to  devote  all  this  time  and  all  this  money  to  the  eastern  district  alone,  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  other  districts  have  not  shown,  until  this  Commission  commenced  its 
sittings,  any  great  desire  to  have  either  an  additional  school  or  additional  jiremi.ses. 
Thev  seem  to  be  better  served  than  we. 

1.02S.  So  far  as  1  know,  there  is  no  secondary  education  given  in  the  southern 
or  western  suburbs,  and  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  the  southern  suburbs  have  increased  so  very  rajtidly  as  they  have 
done  ?— iSIot  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  eastern  districts. 

1,020.  They  have  increased  very  rapidly  ?-  1  would  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  very 
raiiidlv.  I  am  afraid  the  southern  suburbs  have  not  got  the  facilities  for  a  rapid  in- 
crease that  the  northern  or  the  eastern  suburbs  have. 
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Minutes  of  1 .030.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Government  has  at  present 

Evidence.        ^^^  .^j^j^^^  {„,.  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg  is  at  all  adequate  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1.031.  Could  vou  name  a  figure  which  you  think  would   be  adequate'? — No,  I 

jfr.  could  not. 

J.  Jeppe.  1.032.  T  take  it  vou  consider  that  the  Government  should  pay  a  very  large  pro- 

14  De7~i905    portion  of  the  capital  expenditure  in  providing  secondary  schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1        '  1,033.  Would  vou  leave  any  to  voluntary  effort  ? — I  should  if  possible  make  it  a 

Q.  1,030-1,1153.  condition  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  effort,  but  I  should  not 
make  it  an  absolute  condition,  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  that  no  school  will  be 
built  unless  a  certain  amount  is  raised  by  such  effort. 

1,034.  In  some  localities,  the  poorer  localities.  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  any  substantial  sum  put  up  by  voluntary  effort  1— If  they  are  poor 
localities,  I  do  not  know  that  the  need  for  secondary  education  is  so  great. 

1,03.5.  I  should  have  thought  rather  greater  ? — T  should  say  the  need  for  industrial 
education  would  be  greater. 

1.03().  I  take  it  that  when  you  speak  of  industrial  education,  as  you  have  spoken 
in  your  interesting  paper,  that  really  is  a  sort  of  secondary  education  ? — Yes. 

1.037.  Of  more  immediate  practical  value  ? — Given  in  elementary  schools,  yes. 

1.038.  Whether  it  is  given  in  elementary  schools,  or  attached  to  elementary  schools, 
or  separate,  it  is  a  form  of  secondary  education  1 — Yes. 

1.039.  If  it  were  found  that  such  a  school  were  more  needed  in  certain  poorer 
districts,  then  the  Government  apparently  would  have  to  provide  the  whole  cost,  the 
capital  expenditure  for  putting  up  or  enlarging  elementary  schools? — If  the  district 
shows  the  requirement.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  satisfy  that  require- 
ment. 

1.040.  When  you  come  to  the  question  of  free  or  fee-paying  schools,  you  say  you 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  Government  to  provide  an^i:hing  more  than  is  necessary 
or  just.     That  is  rather  general  1 — It  is  rather  general. 

1.041.  But  on  other  grounds  you  think  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  supply 
secondary  education  free  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  Government  should  do  so  under 
present  circumstances. 

1.042.  But  technical  education,  you  say.  should  be  free  % — Y'^es,  I  think  it  is  more 
required  for  this  countiy  than  the  higher  form  of  secondary  education. 

1.043.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  ;  is  there  any  principle  on  which 
Government  should  provide  free  secondary  education  or  not  provide  free  secondary 
education  ? — There  is  no  absolute  principle  in  my  mind.  I  think  the  Government 
.should  encourage  secondarv  education  :  Init  I  think  this,  that  the  parents  who  can 
afford  to  lose  the  time  of  their  children  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  education,  ought 
to  be  able  to  afford  some  payment  towards  that  education, 

1 .044.  Then  it  comes  to  a  question  of  poverty,  that  you  woidd  give  it  free  to  those 
who  could  not  afford  it  ? — No,  I  would  give  no  secondary  education  free. 

1.045.  You  would  give  your  technical  education  free  ? — Technical  education  I 
would  give  free. 

1,04(1.  Which  is.  you  agree,  part  of  secondary  education  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
well  enough  versed  in  the  real  meaning  of  secondary  education.  I  look  upon  secondary 
education  as  hardly  including  industrial  or  technical  education. 

1.047.  The  line  drawn  then  is  this,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  those  who  are  actually- 
going  into  trades,  should  have  their  education  given  free  ? — Yes. 

1.048.  Whether  we  call  it  secondary  or  not  ? — As  they  are  getting  it  now  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

1.049.  Those  who  are  going  into  what  we  call  professions,  should  not  receive  their 
education  free  ? — They  should  be  aided. 

1.050.  It  is  rather  difficult,  is  it  not.  to  draw  a  line  between  professions  and  trades  ? 
— I  think  the  parents  would  draw  that  line. 

1.051.  Supposing  a  man  wanted  his  child  to  become  a  mining  engineer,  he  would 
be  able  to  get  his  education  free  ? — Hardly.  He  would  not  get  the  education  which 
would  enable  him  to  pass  a  mining  engineer's  examination.  He  surely  would  not  get 
that  at  a  technical  school. 

1.052.  Quite  so,  but  he  would  have  gone  up  to  a  certain  point  which  might  have 
fitted  him  for  getting  into  a  technical  institute  1 — Would  the  seventh  stardard  in  an 
elementary  school  do  so  1  All  I  want  is,  that  the  boys  attending  the  elementary  schools 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  standard  should  be  compelled  to  learn  some  trade. 

1.053.  1  \iiulerstood  your  idea  to  be  the  same  as  that  put  before  us  by  Principal 
Hele-Shaw.  He  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  evidence  on  that  point,  that  there  should  be 
a  class  of  school  which  should  be  a  trade  school,  or  a  school  of  a  more  technical  kind, 
which  would  really  correspond  with  the  secondary  school,  though  the  secondary  school, 
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so-called    would  he  iirovidin<;  education  for  people  who  wanted  to  go  in  for    various   Minutes  ol 
professions.     You  tliink  the  higher  standards  of  the  present  elementary  schools  should  '*'' •«'t'"c«- 

teach  some  trades  ? — That  a  boy  at  the  fifth  standard  should  make  up  his  mind  whether         

he  will  go  in  for  secondary  education  or  trade  education.  jjr 

l.l).")t.  You   are   against   free   secondary  education.     Where   do   you  suggest  the       J.  Jeppe. 
money  should  come  from  to  provide  it  ?— From  the  same  source  that  the  education  14  d7c~i905 
in  the  elementary  schools  comes  from,  from  the  Government.  1 

1,055.  The  entire  thing  should  be  paid  by  Government  ? — Elementarv  education  Q- 1. ''54— 1,074. 
is  free,  is  it  not  ? 

1, ()•")().  But  secondary  education  is  not  to  be  free  { — It  is  not  to  le  fnc  ;  it  is  to 
be  aided  from  the  same  source,  that  is  to  say,  by  Government. 

1,057.  So  that  the  deficit  over  and  above  the  fees  paid  by  the  jiarcnis  should  be 
made  good  by  Government  ? — Yes,  or  on  the  pound  for  pound  princi])le.  I  have  not 
gone  very  much  into  the  details  of  it.  All  1  want  is  a  certain  State  aid  for  secondary 
schools. 

1,05S.  It  is  rather  an  inqiortant  iliint;.  1  think,  hecau.se  we  have  to  rejiort  where 
the  money  sho\ild  come  from,  not  only  for  capital  e.xpenfliture.  but  what  is  necessary 
for  current  e.xpeudituri'.  Do  you  think  the  fees  paid  at  the  present  time  are  adeipiate 
for  the  education  given  { — Compared  with  other  colonies  in  South  Africa  ? 

1,0.59.  Yes,  and  generally  ? — I  am  educating  some  boys  here,  and  I  am  educating 
some  in  England.  I  sent  them  to  England  because  I  thought  at  that  time  the  educa- 
tion was  better  for  the  purpose  I  wanted  it  for.  I  have  not  seen  nmch  difference  in 
the  cost  of  educating  them  here,  and  educating  them  in  England. 

1,060.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  here  does  not  come  out  to  iniirli  niort'  than 
it  does  in  England  ? — No. 

l.Ofil.  In  fact,  it  comes  to  rather  less? — I  do  not  thirds  it  comes  to  much  less 
either.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  or  less  the  same. 

1,0(52.  But  the  cost  of  living  is  about  twice  as  nmch  here  as  it  is  in  England  { — 
Is  not  that  rather  a  fallacy  i  The  cost  of  luxuries  is  twice  as  much  here,  but  the  cost 
of  mere  living,  of  bread  and  meat,  is  not  very  much  in  excess  of  what  it  is  in  England. 

i.Otio.  Take  the  case  of  house  rent.  I  take  it  that  for  £25  a  month  I  could  take 
a  house  in  England,  with  a  salmon  river,  for  part  of  the  year  at  all  events  ;  but  here 
I  could  only  get  quite  an  ordinary  house  for  £25  a  month  in  a  good  locality  ? — Rents 
undoubtedly  form  a  very  material  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
classes  of  peo[>l(!  who.  if  they  are  satisfied  here  with  what  they  were  satisiied  with 
in  England,  could  live  paying  a  house-rent  of  £5  or  £6  a  month. 

i,0G4.  1  am  really  thinking  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  the  (|uestioii 
conies  whether  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  teachers,  as  all  of  us  wish  ;  we  cannot 
always  rely  on  teachers  to  a  large  extent  giving  their  services,  because  they  are  in- 
terested in  a  new  country  ;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  pay  an  adequate  stipend  to  get 
the  best  teacher.  Are  the  fees  which  arc  paid  sufficient  to  secure  our  being  able  to 
pay  as  good  a  salary  as  we  ought  to  ? — Not  without  a  Government  grant,  decidedly 
not. 

I,0(j5.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  Government  ought  to  s))end  on  that 
education  ? — Do  you  mean  a  lump  sum  ? 

], 0(5(5.  No,  per  head.  I  believe  the  Government  spends  about  £S  upon  the 
primary  schools  ;  what  do  you  think  it  ought  to  sjiend  upon  the  secondary  schools  ? — 
1   tliink  a  similar  sum. 

1,0G7.  Then  it  is  £8,  plus  £15,  which  i  understand  is  alxiut  tlic  average  from  fees, 
which  comes  to  £23  ? — It  is  £12,  1  think. 

1,0(58.  It  would  be  from  £20  to  £23  a  child  «— Yes. 

I,()()',l.  Do  you  think  that  on  that  you  could  possibly  pay,  even  if  you  liad  tin' 
capital  expenditure  provided,  adequate  salaries  to  teachers'! — That  wnuKl  scnncwliat 
depend  on  the  number  of  pupils  attending. 

1.070.  Not  altogether,  because  the  more  pui>ils  you  have  after  a  cerlaiii  lime, 
the  more  staff  you  require.  There  comes  a  moment  when  you  begin  to  make  money, 
but  a  little  further  on.  if  you  get  still  more  pupils,  you  re(|uire  additional  staff  >.  I'p 
to  about  22  per  form  ;    would  not  that  be  sufficient  '. 

1.071.  If  you  had  a  master  for  each  form,  it  would  U-  IHH)  a  year  ;  d"  you  think 
that  adetpiate  {—\  think  an  average  of  £5(KJ.  including  the  housing. 

1.072.  You  wouUl  give  them  all  housing  !— In  the  .schools  if  ])o.ssible. 

1,07:5.  You  would  contine  yourself  to  bachelors  or  spinsters  <  -  No.  I  would  rather 
encourage  matrimony  amongst  them. 

1,074.  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  matrimony  111  this  country,  and  that  is  really 
one  of  the  reasons  1  am  asking  this  question,  becau.se  it  seems  to  ine  rather  difficult 
to  expect  the  best  class  of  man,  let  alone  the  ladies,  to  conic  out  from  the  old  country, 
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It  Dec,  l!)Or>. 


Minutes  of     or  even  from  those  who  choose  the  profession  of  education  in  this  country',  as  against 
Kvidenee.        ^^^^  lucrative  professions,  if  we  are  only  prepared  to  pay  them  what  at  best  is  not  a 

very  great  wage  for  a  married  man  ? — No,  but  it  is  a  very  fair  average  wage,  is  it  not, 

Mr.  for  jirofessional  men  here,  £oCK3  a  j'ear. 

J.  .leppc.  1,1)75.  It  would  come  out  at  that  from  your  highest,  the  headmaster,  to  the  most 

junior  assistant.  If  the  average  is  £500,  you  will  employ  several  people  at  a  rate 
rather  less  than  that  ?— Yes.  I  must  say  I  am  quite  with  you  in  getting  the  very 
Q.  1,075— 1,0  lO.  j,jj>g^.  (^.jjjgg  q£  teachers,  and  giving  sufficient  financial  inducement  for  them  to  come 
out,  and  if  £24  per  head  does  not  pay,  it  has  to  lie  made  £28,  It  is  an  absolute  certainty 
that  we  nuist  have  them. 

1,07().  Then  you  say  elsewhere  in  your  statement  that  the  finances  of  the  country 
do  not  admit  of  free  secondary  education  '. — Yes. 

],()77.  Practically  it  comes  to  giving  secondary  education  free,  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  Goverimient  have  to  put  down,  in  order  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  teachers,  a 
sum  of  £25  to  £30  in  addition  to  what  the  fees  are,  then  a  very  large  proportion  is 
paid  by  Government  ? — Say  half  perhaps. 

1.078.  If  the  finances  of  the  country  are  not  sufficient,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  report  on  I — I  am  sorry  1  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

1.079.  We  want  your  help  i — 1  honestly  admit  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing 
it,  and  that  is  getting  the  money. 

1.080.  We  must  not  take  into  consideration  the  financial  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  we  have  to  % — I  think  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  Government.  ^Vhen  I  said  I  did  not  think  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  justified  free  education,  I  perhaps  put  it  a  little  more  strongly 
than  I  intended  to.  I  took  into  consideration  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
provide  for  the  secondary  education  of  his  children.  Of  course  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  secondary  education  for  your  children. 

1.081.  Then  you  think  the  parents  really  ought  to  pay  more  ? — No  ;  I  have  con- 
sidered the  cost  of  education  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect 
them  to  pay  more,  because  if  they  have  to,  they  will  send  their  children  down  to  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal. 

1.082.  We  are  paying  more  now  if  the  Government  go  on  paying  more.  It  comes 
out  of  our  pockets  ? — That  is  true.     Fortunately,  we  can  afford  it  just  now. 

1.083.  Referring  again  to  the  question  of  married  men,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time,  is  there  not  something  to  be 
said  for  free  secondary  education,  in  that  you  are  encouraging  men  of  a  good  type 
to  marry  and  produce  large  families  \  I  maintain  that  is  some  encom-agement  to  a 
man  if  he  thinks  he  can  get  his  education  for  his  children  free.  You  seem  to  think 
if  you  give  free  education,  the  cost  to  the  country  would  be  so  great  that  you  would 
increase  the  number  of  unmarried  men  or  people  who  live  over  here  with  their  wives 
in  England  ? — I  think,  if  you  were  to  give  secondary  education  free,  that  many  people 
would  take  advantage  of  that  education  who  were  not  perhaps  justified  in  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

1.084.  It  would  be  quite  possible  if  you  had  free  secondary  education  to  say,  we 
are  not  going  to  educate  anybody  unless  they  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  ? — You 
nuian  by  way  of  bursaries  ? 

1.085.  No,  by  way  of  '.'xanifnation  or  standard.  We  might  say  we  cannot  take 
certain  children  because  we  do  not  consider  they  are  fit  for  secondary  education.  That 
would  keep  down  the  numbers,  would  it  not  ] — Yes. 

1.086.  It  would  get  over  your  difliculty  of  everybody  getting  secondary  education, 
most  of  whom  ought  not  to  have  it  { — I  do  not  say  most  of  them.  For  many  people, 
it  would  be  better  if  their  children  would  learn  a  trade,  rather  than  go  in  for  secondary 
education,  which  their  particular  walk  of  life  does  not  justify. 

1.087.  Quite  so.  Might  I  ask  with  regard  to  the  question  of  a  governing  body, 
are  you  in  favour  of  local  school  committees  ? — Yes. 

1.088.  Are  you  in  favour  of  their  having  financial  control  ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

1.089.  Would  you  make  those  committees  personally  responsible,  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  there  was  a  committee  of  a  dozen,  and  they  had  financial  control,  and  they 
spent  more  money  than  they  had  got,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  committees,  would 
you  make  them  personally  responsible  ? — I  certainly  would  hold  them  personally 
responsible  if  a  hard  and  fast  line  were  laid  down  governing  the  control  of  those 
finances,  which  would  certainly  be  done.  If  any  committee  exceeds  its  powers  in 
the  expenditure  of  money,  it  ought  to  be  personally  responsible. 

1.090.  Would  you  give  them  any  power  in  any  question  of  a  local  rate  ;  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — No. 
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(At  tliis  point  Mr.  Adaiiison  totk  tlie  Chair.)  .lliniite.s  ol 

l.Uill.   With  ivwjiid  to  tlip  iiniiK'iliatv  provision  of  a  schcol  for  .]e])pc  or  tho  eastern 

suburbs,  you  aiv  (h'tinitely  in  favour  of  tlu-  ])urchase  of  Miss  IIohne.s-()rr's  school  ?—         

That  is  the  only  way  out  of  it.     It  is  the  only  way  that  seems  to  nie  possible  to  get  Mr. 

out  of  this  (lifticulty,  the  only  way  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  district.  '''  '^''''"'' 

1,092.  We  understood   from  a  former  witness  at  the  last  sitting,  that  it  would  !•*  Dec,  mo.-), 
not  only  he  an  c.x-tremely  good  expedient  at  the  present  moment,  liut  there  was  also  q  i  oiTiH i  ns 
the   possibility   of  getting   a   very   excellent   building,   which   would   eventually   make      '   '  "        '  "  ' 
a  girls'  school,  at  a  considerably  lower  figure  than  it  cost  ? — Yes. 

1,09:5.  80  that  it  is  not  merely  an  expedient  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  business  pro])osition  '. — Personally,  1  should  prefer  the  inunediate  com- 
mencement of  the  Jeppe  High  School  on  the  site  set  apart  for  it.  That  I  certainly 
would  prefer  to  anything  else,  and  I  would  even  make  that  building  if  possible  available 
for  co-education  purposes  until  a  girls'  school  could  be  built,  but  that  would  take  at 
least  two  more  terms,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  education  here  has 
suffered  already  very  much  through  the  want  of  accommodation,  and  it  will  suiTer 
ever  so  much  more  unless  additional  accommodation  is  provided.  I  know,  amongst 
my  o\vn  friends  and  acquaintances,  we  are  bound  to  send  our  children  away. 

!.()9-l.  Purely  from  the  financial  standpoint,  upon  which  I  am  sure  vou  could 
give  us  valuable  evidence,  the  situation  is  this.  So  far  we  have  £25,00(/  promised 
by  Government,  and  possibly  £25,0(X)  promised  by  the  Council  of  Education,  which 
is  £50,000  ;  and  £7,500  from  the  Witwatersrand  Township  Company,  plus  an  admirable 
site:    I  take  it  the  £7,500  is  definitely  for  building  a  school  on  that  site  ?  — Yes. 

1,095.  So  that  we  may  disregard  that  £7,-500  entirely  as  not  being  available  for 
the  purchase  of  Miss  Orr's  school  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  think  there  is  every 
chance  of  the  £7,500  being  available  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  immediate  re- 
quirements on  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
wnthin  a  given  period,  say  five  years,  or  any  given  period,  Jeppestown  High  School 
should  be  built. 

l,09(i.  (Dr.  Rosn.)  I  understood  from  your  paper  that  this  £7,500  was  set  apart 
for  endowment  not  for  building  ? — It  matters  little  whether  we  call  it  endowment 
or  building  ;  it  was  not  definitely  known  whether  the  Education  Department  at  that 
time  could  rai.se  sufficient  money  for  the  building, 'and  therefore  the  Company  agreed 
that  a  certain  ])roportion  of  that  £7,500  could  be  used  for  building  purposes.  I 
believe  that  was  the  arrangement.     It  is  not  limited  to  endowment. 

1,097.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  And  it  is  practically  available  for  the  purchase  of 
this  ? — 1  think  if  my  Company  had  the  assurance  that  the  Jeppestown  High  School 
would  be  built  within  a  given  period,  I  could  induce  my  directors  to  put  the  £7,.5(X) 
at  the  immediate  disjKjsal  of  the  Education  De])artment. 

1,09.S.  Of  course  we  should  have  to  recommend  in  our  interim  report  that  a 
ileftnite  guarantee  to  that  effect  should  be  given  1 — Supposing  that  we  agree  on  five 
years,  and  tho.se  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  no  building  has  commenced,  we  take 
back  the  site,  and  you  wf)uld  still  retain  your  £7,500. 

1.099.  It  has  been  told  us  in  evidence  just  now  that  the  cost  of  these  ])remises 
iiiiglit  be  about  £:!0.000  '.  -I  think  that  is  about  it,  anything  between  £25,000  and 
£:50.0(K). 

1.100.  Including  the  £7,5(M)  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Witwatersrand  Town- 
ship Coiiipany,  we  shall  have  £57,500  at  present  available,  ])rovided  we  get  the 
£25,()(M»  from  the  Council  of  Education  ;  that  will  leave  us  £27, -500  for  the  jiurpose 
of  secondary  education  throughout  the  rest  of  Johannesburg,  including  the  boys' 
school  eventually  in  the  eastern  suburbs  ? — Yes,  but  I  hope  that  this  sum  of  £57,0(M) 
does  not  represent  the  entire  amount  to  be  devoted  lo  that  purpose  during  the  next 
five  years. 

i,10|.  Have  you  any  idea  where  we  could  get  more'? — Yes,  from  t  lie  f\itiirc 
parliament.  I  think. 

1.102.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  really  safe?  Quite  a])art  from  any  feelings 
that  you  may  naturally  have  with  regard  to  the  locality  you  are  interested  in,  you 
feel  it  would  be  really  safe  to  undertake  this  ])roj)osition  of  s])ending  £.'Mt,tK)0  on  this 
particidar  building,  and  leaving  us  with  only  £27,500 — provided  we  get  the  £25,000 
froni  the  Council  of  Education — for  future  purjioses.  on  the  groiuul  that  we  shall 
probably  get  more  nu>ney  frtun  (iovernment  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  would  be  a  fair  business 
proposition.  You  have  had  this  money  idle  f(U-  four  or  five  years,  and  \nu  iiave  lost 
interest  on  it  all  those  years.  1 

1.103.  I  am  not  sure  of  that  at  all  ?-  1  do  not  think  the  Education  Department 
have  had  any  interest  for  that  £25,000. 
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IMiiiiites  of  1.104.  I  presume  they  have  been  getting  something  for  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Kvidence.        ^y^  offered  £10,000.     You  did  not  get  any  interest  on  that.     You  have  lost  £2,-500 

already. 

jjj._  1,10.5.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  miderstand  that  you  offer  £7,500  at  present  uncondi- 

J.  Jeppe.       tionally  ? — No.     I  offer  to  endeavour  to  induce  my  directors  to  do  it.     The   present 

£7,500  is  given  for  that  specific  purpose.     There  has  been  no  time  hmit.     As  I  have 

_'_         stated  in  my  evidence,  the   directors  have  a  perfect  right  to-morrow  to  say,  "  Well, 

Q.  1,104—1,125.  -y^rg  ggg  jio  chance  of  the  thing  going  through  ;   we  will  cancel  it." 

1,10G.  So  far  as  your  influence  is  concerned,  you  are  prepared  to  recommend  the 
grant  of  £7, -500  unconditionally  ? — Conditionally,  on  the  assurance  that  the  school 
will  be  built  within  a  given  period. 

1.107.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  site  was  the  only  thing  in  jeopardy  ? — 
If  the  parties  are  prepared  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  us  to  the  effect  that 
we  at  once  place  at  their  disposal  £7, -500  on  condition  that  within  five  years  from 
date  the  Jeppestown  High  School  will  be  built  on  that  site,  and  if  it  is  not  built  that 
that  site  will  revert  back  to  the  Company,  then  I  take  upon  myself  to  agree  to  it. 

1.108.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  .\m  I  correct  in  as.suming  that  your  main  reason  for  recom- 
mending this  particular  school  is  the  urgency  of  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

l,10y.  You  have  no  preference  for  one  site  over  another.  If  there  were  any 
others  available,  in  Jeppestown  or  the  neighbourhood,  you  would  be  prepared  to 
recommend  them  1 — Any  site  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  this  one,  I  would  just 
as  soon  recommend. 

1.110.  Have  you  made  any  enquiry  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
are  any  other  suitable  sites  ? — I  am  positive  there  is  no  such  suitable  site. 

1.111.  I  do  not  mean  so  far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  land  is  con- 
cerned 1 — With  the  exception  of  the  site  that  was  given  by  the  Company,  the  seven 
acres  that  were  given  by  the  Company  for  the  new  Jeppestown  High  School,  there 
is  no  such  other  site  in  eastern  Johannesburg.     There  is  no  site  to  equal  it. 

1.112.  With  the  exception  of  this  particular  site  offered  by  the  Company  ? — 
That  is  the  one  I  am  alluding  to,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Commission  could  afford  the 
time  to  go  and  look  at  it,  they  would  certainly  agree  with  me.  It  has  a  tram  running 
right  up  to  its  doors.  It  is  connected  with  every  other  suburb.  It  has  two  railway 
stations  within  a  few  minutes'  walk,  and  it  has  a  very  high,  healthy,  beautiful  position 
with  a  magnificent  view. 

1.11:1  And  vou  say  you  are  certain  that  there  is  no  other  site  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  is  so  conveniently  and  accessibly  situated  as  this  ? — I  am  positive. 

1.114.  With  regard  to  the  trade  schools  which  you  propose,  do  you  propose  they 
should  be  attached  to  the  secondary  schools  in  the  particular  districts  ? — No,  to  the 
elementary  schools. 

1.115.  I  imderstand  you  suggest  that  when  a  lad  reaches  Standard  V.,he  should, 
if  necessary,  be  immediately  drafted  into  the  trade  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
a  trade  ? — He  should  continue  his  elementary  studies  up  to  Standard  VII.,  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  some  trade. 

1.116.  Being  practically  in  both  scIkjoIs  at  the  same  time  ? — It  would  be  one 
school,  the  industrial  or  technical  section  would  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  curriculum. 

1.117.  Do  you  propose  that  these  trade  schools  should  be  financed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  secondary  schools  ? — As  the  elementary  schools. 

1.118.  They  should  be  free  altogether  ? — Y'es. 

1.119.  (Mr.  Waitgh.)  The  present  secondary  school  in  Jeppestown  is  more  than 
full  as  far  as  you  know,  is  it  not  ? — So  far  as  I  know  it  is. 

1.120.  So  that  additional  accommodation  is  absolutely  needed  at  once  ? — Unless 
we  want  to  ruin  the  educational  prospects  of  the  eastern  districts,  yes. 

1.121.  You  think  it  quite  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  properly  in  the  present 
buildings  1 — Quite  impossible.  As  I  said  just  now,  I  consider  it  cruelty  to  animals 
to  ask  children  to  do  any  work  in  that  building. 

1.122.  With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  seven  acres  of  land  by  your  Company, 
will  you  give  us  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  yourself  and  the  Government  ? 
Was  the  chief  stipulation  that  a  high  school  should  be  built  on  the  site  ? — It  was  the 
basis  of  all  negotiations  that  the  present  High  School  should  be  removed  to  the  site 
in  question. 

1,12.3.  The  Government  could  not  sell  that  land  and  use  the  money  for  some 
other  site  1 — No. 

1.124.  And  the  £7,-500  endowment  is  a  joint  affair,  is  it  not — your  Company  and 
other  Companies  ? — Yes. 

1.125.  And  it  is  available,  supposing  certain  premises  which  have  been  indicated 
should  be  purchased  ;  for  the  upkeej)  of  that  school,  or  the  purchase  of  the  buildings  ? 
— ^No.     I  should  take  it  upon  myself  at  this  moment  to  make  it  available  for  that 
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purpose  under  the  conditions  indicated,  but  originally  it  was  voted  by  the  directors   i^liiiiiJes  of 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  assisting  the  building  and  endowment  of  the  new  Jeppestown   •"'*  '''•■"«^«- 

High  School.  

1,120.  The  money  would  be  available  for  the  upkeep  of  a  school,  supposing  that  Mr. 

school  were  conducted  in  other  premises  that  we  have  talked  about  purchasing  ? Yes,       J-  Jepp'- 

I  think  I  could  induce  my  directors  to  agree  to  that.  

1.127.  You  think  that  the  building  indicated  makes  a  really  suitable  school  ?—         — ' 

Yes,  it  seems  to  me  veiy  suitable.     With  a  few  alterations,  I  think  it  could  be  made  *^-  M-''— i.H3. 
very  suitable  for  a  mixed  school. 

1.128.  Is  the  property  a  leasehold  one  1— Yes,  there  is  an  85  years'  lease. 

1.129.  Do  you  think  then-  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  freehold  of 
that  ?— No. 

1.130.  Would  it  be  a  costly  business? — We  have  never  given  freehold,  at  least 
only  in  ver>'  rare  instances  have  we  given  freehold,  and  then  after  that  we  absolutely 
decided  not  to  give  freehold  for  the  time  being,  but  for  this  ])urpose  I  could  take  it 
upon  myself  to  promise  the  freehold. 

l.l.'U.  With  respect  to  playground,  where  would  the  playground  be  situated  for 
a  school  on  that  site  that  we  thought  of  purchasing  ? — There  is  a  very  excellent  play- 
ground immediately  adioining  it,  Belgravia  Square.  That  scjuare  belongs  to  the 
Town  Council  and  my  Company,  and  is  set  aside  for  sporting  purposes  entirely.  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Sargant,  and  subsequently  with  Mr.  Fabian  Ware, 
and  I  think  it  is  possible  to  make  arrangements  that  the  square  should  be  used  during 
certain  hours  by  the  pupils  at  the  school. 

1,1:^2.  It  would  be  essential  to  know  whether  it  would  be  available  before  pur- 
chasing the  building  refeiTed  to.  A  school  without  a  playground  would  be  greatly 
handicapped  ? — Then  there  are  those  seven  acres  which  are  also  immediately  adjoining 
that  building,  the  seven  acres  which  have  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  secondary 
education  ;    these  could  be  utilised. 

1,1:5:1  Is  that  site  suitable  for  a  playground? — It  will  be  within  another  few 
months.  It  has  been  in  process  of  levelling  for  the  last  three  years.  It  was,  of  course, 
a  hill,  but  the  top  of  that  hill  is  now  being  taken  off.  The  greater  portion  has  been 
levelled  already,  and  I  think  it  would  be  ver^,'  suitable  for  a  playground. 

l,i:M.  As  to  facilities  for  getting  to  the  school  V)y  tram,  have  there  not  been 
negotiations  from  time  to  time  as  to  getting  specially  low  tram  fares  to  children 
travelling  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  before  the  Tramway  Committee  only  yester- 
day, and  I  am  revealing  no  secrets  when  I  say  the  Tramway  Conmiittee  was  very 
much  in  favour  of  giving  special  facilities  to  children  attending  schools;  of  cour.se, 
under  certain  conditions. 

1,135.  You  cannot  tell  us  what  the  reduction  would  be  from  the  present  rates  ? — 
That  would  depend  entirely  on  whether  the  children  went  into  town  during  business 
hours  ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  school  was  in  a  central  ])osition  and  the  children 
would  follow  the  stream  into  town  at  nine  o'clock,  or  whether  the  school  would  be 
in  a  suburb  where  the  pupils  would  take  empty  cars  out.  All  the  cars  are  full  going 
into  town  in  the  morning,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Town  Council  would  make  any 
reduction  in  the  fares  if  the  children  had  to  use  these  full  cars,  because  they  woidd 
prevent  others  from  using  them  ;  but  coming  back  from  town,  going  out  to  the  suburbs, 
the  cars  are  light,  and  the  children  would  be  using  empty  cars  ;  and  under  those  con- 
ditions I  know  the  Conunittee  at  all  events  woidd  be  cjuite  prepared  to  make  a  very 
substantial  reduction. 

l,i:}(}.  Do  you  favour  an  entrance  examination  fur  high  schools  ? — To  secondary 
schools  ? 

1,137.  Yes? — 1  think  it  would  be  advisable  I  think  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  overlapping  now. 

I,b38.  You  think  that  would  he  the  ideal  system? — Yes. 

1,1:19.  Do  1  understand  that  you  think  the  present  fees  are  too  low  ?— No.  1  have 
not  said  that. 

1,140.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  raised? — ^No. 

1,1-11.  {Mr.  Lance.)  \  think  you  said  that  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  for 
accpiiring  these  premises  that  have  been  referred  to,  unless  the  building  of  the  boys' 
school  can  be  immediately  proceeded  with  ? — Yes. 

1.142.  Then  in  that  event  you  would  have  to  provide  for  the  guls"  .schocil,  woulil 
you  not  ? — I  thought  if  the  building  were  proceeded  with  at  once,  it  might  be  so  arranged 
that  it  would  be  available  for  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  under  the  same  roof, 
having  the  san\e  stall  but  nothing  else  in  common,  having  separate  ]>laygrounds  aiul 
class-rooms,  but  having  the  same  staff. 

1.143.  Then  vou  do  not  limit  the  grant  of  the  site  to  simpK-   1  l"\  <"  school  ?     No. 
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<>.  1,144-1,150. 


kvideiice.  1,141.  But   you   think  the   suggestion   for  acquiring  these   premises  would  best 

meet  the  immediate  wants  1 — Yes. 

1.145.  I  believe  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Tramway  Committee,  and  you  are  well 
**'■          acquainted  with  the  routes  of  the  trams.     Would  the  tramway  service  suit  the  southern 

. .  ^ppc.       ^^^^  western  suburbs  so  as  to  bring  their  scholars  to  a  school  in  the  north  or  in  the 
H  Dec,  1905.  east  ?— Yes  ;    absokitely. 

1.146.  It  would  be  just  as  convenient  for  them  to  go  to  one  or  the  other  of  those 
schools  as  to  a  central  school  ? — Very  nearly  as  convenient.  It  would  be  more  con- 
venient, because  in  going  to  a  central  school  they  would  have  to  use  the  trams  during 
the  busy  hours. 

1.147.  You  spoke  of  giving  £7,!')()0  unconditionally,  but  I  take  it  you  mean  it 
.should  be  S])ent  in  the  eastern  suljurbs.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  give  it  uncon- 
ditionally for  .secondary  education  anywhere  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1.148.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  You  have  given  us  a  short  history  of  secondary'  education 
in  the  eastern  suburbs,  and  you  have  given  some  reasons  why,  in  vour  opinion,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  encourage  the  idea  of  a  central  school.  Do  you  think  that  having 
schools  in  the  suburban  districts  would  be  more  likely  to  encourage  the  giving  of 
scholarships  ? — Decidedly. 

1.149.  Why  I  referred  to  the  past  history  of  your  particular  district  was,  that  I 
think  there  was  some  arrangement  for  scholarships  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
that  school  ? — Mr.  Bailey  gave  four  and  my  brother  and  I  gave  three. 

1.150.  I  suppose  there  is  a  possibility  that  such  offers  may  be  renewed  ? — I  cer- 
tainly would  try  and  get  it  from  Mr.  Bailey. 

1.151.  Generally  speaking,  you  think  that  schools  in  suburban  districts  would 
be  more  likely  to  attract  scholarships  ? — I  think  much  more. 

1.152.  Moie  likely  to  induce  the  offer  of  scholarships  than  a  central  school  1 — 
Yes.  After  all,  the  wants  of  all  the  people  are  joutside  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  closer  they  are  connected  with  any  school  the  more  money  you  are  likely  to  get 
out  of  them. 

1.153.  You  mention  in  your  very  interesting  statement  that  school  boards  had 
been  discontinued  in  England,  and  it  was  not  desirable  to  introduce  into  this  country 
what  had  been  found  unsatisfactory  in  England.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  school  board  system  has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  Cape  Colony  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  has,  but  that  is  hardly  on  the  same  lines.  They  have  not  a  rate  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  have  they  ? 

1.154.  Yes.  You  do  not  know  any  reasons  why  the  school  board  system  should 
be  less  suitable  in  the  Transvaal  than  it  is  presumed  our  neighbours  in  the  Cape  Coloin- 
imagine  it  is  going  to  be  there  ? — I  do  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  difference 
between  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  except  such  differences  as  we  all  know. 

1.155.  You  also  give  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  think  it  is  undesirable  to  have 
a  large  central  school  attached  to  or  close  to  the  Technical  Institute,  that  the  mixing 
of  scholars  of  different  ages  is  undesirable,  amongst  other  reasons,  on  the  ground  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt ;  whereas  the  younger  boys  should  be  taught  to  look  up 
with  an  amount  of  respect  to  the  elder  boys.  Do  you  think  the  same  argument  mi'dit 
not  apply  to  elementary  schools  in  close  proximity  to  the  secondary  schools  wliich 
they  are  designed  to  feed  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent.  It  would  apply,  perhaps,  but 
to  a  very  much  smaller  extent. 

l,15(i.  (Chairnum.)  You  said  that  you  desired  most  emphaticalK-  to  supjjort  the 
proposal  that,  so  far  as  possible,  a  separate  school  should  be  erected  and  maintained 
in  each  district  of  the  municipality.  How  many  of  such  schools  do  you  propose  I — 
I  chiefly  allude  to  the  present  educational  districts  as  they  are  mapped  out  in  most 
people's  minds,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  south-western  district  should  not  be 
added. 

1.157.  How  many  would  you  contemplate  ? — Three;  one  for  the  north,  one  for 
the  east,  and  one  for  the  south-west ;  that  is,  when  the  south-west  has  shown  that 
the  requirements  there  are  sufficient. 

1.158.  What  is  your  opinion  about  present  requirements  ?  How  many  would 
be  necessary  1 — Three  at  the  utmost.  1  think  the  present  requirements  are  really 
only  two,  but  it  seems  to  be  very  probable  that  the  south-western  district  will  require 
a  secondary  school  soon. 

1.159.  And  the  three  that  you  think  are  necessar}'  at  present  are  the  one  that 
has  been  proposed  for  the  east,  and  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  for  the  north  ? — Yes. 
Of  course,  as  I  say,  I  consider  only  two  necessary  at  present,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  keep  the  south-western  suburbs  out  of  a  secondary  school  so  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  demand,  which  I  do  not  think  there  is  to-day. 
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l.KiO.   With  ii'iianl  to  the  governing  bodies,  I  see  you  propose  committees  and   >l '""•<'»«  ol 
l.oards  for  rural  districts  ^— Yes.  Kvideiice. 

1,HJI.  Wiiy  do  you  desire  the  two  in  rural  districts  ? —More  on  account  of  dis-        

tance  than  anything  else.     It  is  impossihle  to  have  one  school  committee  for  each  Mr. 

district,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  meet,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it       •'■  -^n'!"'- 
is  necessary  that,  wherever  there  is  a  school,  there  should  be  a  small  school  committee,   j.,  Dec"  1905 
and  that  the  delegates  from  these  school  committees  should  meet  once  or  twice  or  — '- 

three  times  a  year  in  some  central  place,  possibly  where  the  secondary  school  for  the  <i- '.1^0— l.i"3. 
district  is  located,  to  discuss  the  re(|uiiements  of  the  whole  district. 

J,l()2.  The  district  board  exercising  a  general  sujiervision  over  the  whole  of  the 
committees  in  the  area  ? — Yes. 

I.ld.'i.  You  do  not  like  that  in  .lohanne.sburg  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  .lohannesburg,  because  we  are  so  compact  here.  The  school  committees  which  I 
suggest  in  Johannesburg  would  have  the  same  powers  as  the  central  board  in  the 
rural  districts.  On  account  of  the  distances  to  be  travelled  1  y  these  living  in  the 
country,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  put  Johannesburg  and  the  country  districts  on 
the  same  footing.  I  tliought  it  out  veiy  carefully,  and.  with  tin'  best  desire  to  bring 
them  under  the  same  control,  it  seemed  to  me  impossible. 

1,1  ()4.  You  do  not  want  a  sort  of  double  arrangement  of  committee  and  board  ? — 
No. 

1,1(55.  Supposing  there  WH>re  a  board  for  the  whole  of  the  Johannesburg  area, 
and  that  such  a  board  nominated  and  co-opted  small  committees  of  two's  and  three's, 
or  four's  and  five's,  for  individual  schools,  but  retained  the  financial  control  apart — 
you  do  not  favour  that  ? — ^No,  not  at  all. 

1,1()6.  What  is  your  objection  to  it? — Because  I  think  it  is  im])ossible  for  one 
central  l)oard  for  the  whole  of  Johannesburg  to  devote  the  same  interest  or  to  give 
the  same  amount  of  justice  to  all  the  schools  in  that  district. 

1,107.  Would  you  not  rule  out  the  municipality  on  those  grounds? — I  would 
rule  out  the  municipality  on  any  grounds  as  a  controlling  body. 

1.1(18.  You  ought  to  have  a  nninicijiality  for  each  ward  according  to  that?  — 
No  ;  you  could  not  have  such  a  very  huge  body.  One  does  not  want  to  have  more 
elections  than  is  necessary,  and,  besides,  if  you  gave  all  the  schools  in  Johannesburg 
representation  on  the  board,  you  wo\ild  have  a  very  huge  body  to  deal  with. 

l,l()!t.  .Vpart  from  that  consideration,  I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  not 
the  same  desirability  to  have  one  controlling  authority  for  various  schools,  as  there 
is  in  municipal  aiTairs  to  have  one  controlling  authority  for  various  wards  ? — Of  course, 
you  would  have  the  ultimate  controlling  authority  in  Pretoria,  would  you  not  ? 

1.170.  1  was  coming  to  that.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  it  is  on  account  of  distance 
more  than  anything  that  yo\i  think  a  central  board  is  desirable  where  the  units  of 
authority  are  isolated  as  in  the  country,  but  you  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  where  they 
are  close  together  ? — I  advocate  the  school  board  in  the  rural  districts  only  on  account 
of  the  distance  to  begin  with,  and  on  account  of  the  advisability  of  having  the  different 
])ortions  of  that  district  meeting  once  or  twice  and  discussing  educational  matters. 
1  give  the  local  school  committees  more  or  less  the  .same  ])ower  as  1  suggested  should 
be  given  to  Johannesburg,  b\it  1  think  lliat  in  these  rural  districts  you  will  have — 
take  a  huge  district  like  Zoutpansberg— you  will  have  ten  or  twelve  elementary  schools, 
each  one  50  or  (iO  miles  from  the  other.  Some  of  those  elementary  schools  will  be 
governed  by  a  lately  arrived  population,  the  others  will  be  governed  by  the  older 
population,  or  some  will  be  governed  by  Britishers,  some  by  Boers,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  splendid  thing,  in  the  interests  of  education  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
wiiole  country  outside  of  education,  if  tho.se  representatives  could  meet  once  or  twnce 
or  three  times  a  y<!ar. 

1.171.  Would  it  not  be  equally  advi.sable,  in  the  case  of  Johannesburg,  to  have 
members  from  the  east  meet  memi)ers  from  the  north  and  nuMnbers  from  the  south- 
\vest  ? — That,   I  suggest,  should  l)e  done  once  a  year  in  Pretoria. 

1.172.  Under  the  auspices  of  another  board  ?  — Yes.  1  suggest  this,  that  the 
combined  school  boards  sliould  apjioint  one  or  two  delegates  to  meet  in  Pretoria  once 
or  twice  a  year. 

1.17:?.  Looking  at  it  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  suppose  there  are  tliree  schools 
lo  ti nance,  and  suppose  the  (iovernment  grant  is  £8.  or  £'.),  or  £10,  and  suiijjo.se  the 
whole  of  the  grant  available  for  the  children  is  jiooled  and  the  fees  are  ])ooled.  are 
we  not  more  likely  to  get  a  more  economical  working  of  the  schools  out  of  a  common 
fund  than  if  each  of  these  bodies  was  financially  responsible  for  its  own  ?— Of  cour.se 
there  is  no  administration  cost  ;  all  these  school  committees  give  their  ser\'ices  free, 
and,  therefore,  that  would  not  aihl  to  the  e.\i)ense.  Whether  there  were  two  commit- 
tees .roverning  two  schools  or  one  coinmittee  governing  two  schools,  the  expeTi.se  would 
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Miiiiift's  ol      i,e  the  same,  and  if  you  make  your  grant  so  much  per  liead,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
Kvidciice.        j^^  divided  in  any  other  way,  or  how  there  coukl  possibly  be  any  difference  in  the 

expense. 

Mr.  1.1 7-i.  I  can  give  you  instances  of  secondary  schools  in  the  country,  all  of  which 

./.  ./p/v.       receive  the  same  rate  per  hsad,  some  of  which  manage  to  run  on  a  financially  sound 

'  ,    basis,  and  some  of  which  are  running  at  a  financial  loss,  and  will  either  have  to  be 

L  closed  down  or  run  as  elementary  schools  within  a  reasonable  time.     Now,   it  has 

Q.  1.174—1,188.  occurred  to  me  that  such  variation  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  you  have  different 
committees  taking  different  views  of  what  they  ought  to  do  for  their  school,  but  if 
vou  have  the  opinion  of  one  side  balanced  by  the  opinion  of  another,  it  would  seem 
to  tend  towards  economy  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  causes  are  for  this  difference, 
l)ut  it  seems  to  me,  given  the  same  conditions,  for  instance,  that  each  school  has  the 
same  kind  of  building,  without  paying  rent,  of  course,  and  has  the  same  number  of 
pupils 

i,17r).  They  have  not  the  same  number  of  pupils.  It  is  with  respect  to  that  kind 
of  variation  that  a  larger  board  would  resist  the  desires  of  a  more  parochial  board. 
Supposing  a  small  committee  desire  five  teachers  where  a  general  board  say  there 
ought  to  be  four,  then  it  is  more  likely  you  would  get  economy  from  the  general  board 
than  from  the  separate  local  authorities.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  suggests  itself 
to  you  as  sovmd  ? — I  do  not  quite  share  that  view.  I  think  that  one  board  governing 
one  school  can  run  it,  perhaps,  more  economically  than  one  board  controlling  three 
schools,  and,  of  course,  if  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  simply  due  to  the 
difference  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  then  the  central  board  could  not  alter 
that  any  more  than  one  committee  for  each  school  could. 

1.1 7().  But  they  could  prevent  extravagance  in  the  way  of  staff,  which  is  the 
largest  item  of  expenditure  ? — ^You  could  prevent  that  by  making  them  personally 
responsible, 

1,177.  Your  view  is,  neither  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  efficiency  nor 
of  finance,  is  it  desirable  to  have  one  board  ? — I  am  very  firmly  of  opinion  that  on 
both  grounds  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  one  board  for  each  school. 

1.17S.  Why  do  you  have  a  central  board  at  Pretoria  ? — To  begin  with,  to  see  to 
the  quality  of  the  teachers,  which  only  a  central  board  can  do  :  secondlv,  to  control 
the  curriculum  to  be  adopted  in  all  schools. 

1,179.  AMiat  is  the  function  of  the  Education  Department  ? — Is  not  that  the 
same  as  the  central  board  1  I  want  the  Education  Department  to  be  the  central  board. 
I  distinctly  state  that  the  Government  should  be  the  absolute  controlling  central 
body,  with  possibly  one  or  two  delegates  from  each  district. 

1,1  SO.  To  keep  them  in  touch  with  local  requirements  1 — Exactly. 

1  .ISI .  I  understood  your  central  board  was  to  be  additional  to  the  DejDartment  ? — 
No. 

1.182.  {Sir  TF.  >S7.  John  Carr.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  boys'  school  and  the 
girls'  school  should  be  erected  on  the  site  that  the  Witwatersrand  Township  Company 
are  granting  ? — I  should  prefer  to  have  them  separate  ;  I  should  prefer  to  have  no 
co-education  at  all,  not  even  in  the  sense  of  having  them  under  the  same  roof,  although 
in  different  rooms, 

1.183.  I  think  you  said  you  were  in  favour  of  having  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
on  the  same  site,  but  separate  and  having  separate  jilaygrounds  ' — I  said  I  would  be 
agreeable  to  that,  but  I  would  naturally  prefer  having  the  building,  the  purchase  of 
which  is  now  contemplated,  kept  for  the  girls,  and  the  other  site  kept  entirely  for  the 
boys.     It  was  only  for  reasons  of  economv  I  suggested  the  other. 

1.184.  Would  not  it  be  a  matter  of  great  economy  to  have  these  two  schools  on 
the  one  ground  ? — It  would. 

1.185.  And,  of  course,  the  position  in  Jeppe  at  yircsent  is,  that  the  girls  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  school  of  Miss  Holmes-Orr  ? — Yes. 

1.186.  It  really  means  making  provision  for  the  boys.  The  girls  are  provided 
for  ? — Miss  Holmes-Orr  gives  no  secondary  education  as  far  as  I  know. 

1.187.  But  temporarily  they  are  provided  for  ? — It  is  hardly  the  class  that  is 
contemplated  in  this  discussion,  the  class  of  girls  that  Miss  Holmes-Orr  provides  for. 
We  want  to  provide  for  the  boys  and  girls  attending  the  High  School. 

I.ISS.  The  position  the  Commission  is  in  is  this.  We  have  had  evidence  that 
Cleveland  High  School  is  in  want  of  accommodation,  and  that  is  one  of  the  largest 
girls'  schools  in  the  town.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  fortified  by  you,  if  possible,  with 
any  special  reasons  why  we  should  give  preference  to  Jeppestown  with  regard  to  a 
girls'  school  over  Cleveland  High  School.  If  you  can  fortify  us  with  anv  special 
reasons  why  Jeppesto^\^l  shoidd  have  the  preference,  1  think  it  would  be  of  great 
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assistance  ?— I  am  sorry  1  do  not  know  much  about  Cleveland  Hi^h  School,  but  what  Minuti's  of 
seems  strange  to  me  is,  that  these  comparisons  should  be  drawn.*^  If  Clevehmd  Hii;h   ''^ '''«•"•"«'• 
School  rc(]uires  immediate  attention,  it  should  have  it.  

l.lSil.   It  is  not  a  question  of  comparison.     We  have  to  say  what  has  to  be  done  ur. 

urgently,  and  we  have  both  cases  before  us,  and  if  you  can  fortify  us  with  special       ./.  ./<■/*//<>. 

reasons  why  Jeppestown  should  be  preferred  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  of  wreat         

assistance  to  the  Commission  ?— Looking  at  it  from  a  sanitarv  view,  you  have  had  ^'^  I'^Cm  i''")&- 
Dr.  Porter's  report,  and  you  have  had  all  the  evidence  you  want  on  that  point.         Q  1,189— i,i;u2. 

l.l'.iO.  We  have  had  the  same  sort  of  evidence  with  regard  to  Cleveland  High 
School  i — Then,  looking  at  it  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  you  run  a  fair  risk  of 
losing  a  valuable  site  and  tlJM)  into  the  bargain.  You  have  alreadv  lost  £2..")()0  ; 
we  made  our  grant  £  10,000,  provided  it  was  utilised  at  once  ;  then  we  reduced  it  to 
£7,500.  As  I  said  ju.st  now,  my  directors  may  decide  to-morrow  that,  as  this  offer 
has  been  standing  open  for  three  years  without  anything  being  done,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  keep  it  open.  We  know  the  children  living  in  the  eastern  districts  have  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  colony  every  day.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  the  directors  to 
agree  to  this. 

1.191.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  Do  you  not  think  really  it  would  be  better 
from  an  economical  point  of  view  to  make  some  temporary  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  boys'  school  in  Jeppestown,  and  go  on  with  the  erection  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
school  on  the  site  you  pro]iose  to  give? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  absolutelv  false  economy. 

1,1'.)"2.  Would  it  not  lie  very  much  cheaper  in  the  end  than  the  acquiring  of  these 
two  sites  and  then  subsequently  having  to  build  a  boys'  school  on  that  ground  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so,  because,  even  if  you  build  a  school  on  the  proposed  site  for  boys  and 
girls,  in  five  years'  time  you  will  have  to  make  other  provision  for  girls,  and  I  think  it 
IS  one  chance  out  of  a  thousand  to  acquire  this  property. 

1.193.  If  we  acquire  this  ])roperty  we  have  to  pay  £2-5,000  down,  and  we  have 
to  give  an  undertaking  to  build  a  boys'  school  in  5  years,  and  perhaps  another  £20,000 
will  be  spent  on  the  site  you  are  going  to  give.  That  is  the  only  condition  on  which 
the  Witwatersrand  Town,ship  Company  will  allow  the  £7,.")00  to  be  devoted  towards 
the  purchase  of  Miss  Holines-Orr's  place  ? — Unless,  of  course,  you  are  prepared  to 
forfeit  the  site  set  apart.  \'ou  would  not  be  any  worse  off  then,  because,  if  you  forfeit 
that  site,  it  shews  you  do  not  require  it,  and  you  cannot  sell  it. 

1.194.  (Dr.  flo.s-.s-.)  With  regard  to  the  ])urchase  of  this  building,  when  the  temporary 
purpose  is  served,  it  is  jiroposed  to  retain  it  as  a  girls'  school.  Is  there  any  place 
available  that  would  be  a  suitable  play-ground  for  girls  if  that  school  were  acquired  1 — 
There  is  this  ground  1  have  indicated,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too  far  in  saving 
that  it  could  at  certain  hours  be  placed  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  impils  of  that  school. 

1.195.  And  it  would  be  suitable  for  girls  'i — Very  suitable  indeed. 

1.19(i.  {Arclidcacon  Fursc.)  .\s  well  as  boys  ? — No  ;  the  bo\^s  would  have  their 
own. 

1,197.  Following  rather  on  what  Sir  William  said  just  now,  that  is  a  very  real 
difficulty  that  we  are  placed  in.  Before  I  could  entertain  the  idea  of  signing  an  interim 
report  suggesting  that  £25.000  or  £:i0.000  should  be  immediately  spent  upon  one  school 
only,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  as  my  friend  on  the  right  has  said,  that  we  have  had 
practicallv  similar  evidence  from  Cleveland  High  School.  You  said  just  now  that  the 
])resent  school  which  is  conducted  by  Miss  Holmes-Orr.  of  which  I  confess  I  Icnow 
absolutely  nothing  exce^it  from  hearsay,  is  not  a  secondary  school  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

I.I'.IS.  What  makes  you  say  that  ? — I  judge  naturally  from  what  I  .see  and  hear. 
I  think  I  am  supposed  to  be  somewhat  connected  with  the  control  of  that  school,  and 
I  judge  bv  the  age  of  the  girls  attending.     I  believe  she  has  one  pupil  for  matriculation. 

1.199.  Then  it  would  be  a  secondary  school,  practically  ?— No.  She  has  one 
pupil  out  of  200. 

1.200.  My  only  experience  is  from  having  taken  breakfast  there  the  dlhcv  day, 
and  certainly  the  size  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  sitting  in  the  hall  seemed  to  me 
to  justify  their  going  in  for  matriculation  several  times  over  '? — It  must  have  bi-cn  the 
teachers. 

1.201.  No.  The  teachers.  I  understood,  sat  at  a  different  table.  We  had  a  letter 
from  Miss  Holmes-Orr,  which  has  not  been  read,  but  1  think  1  might  just  (juote  one 
passage.  She  says,  "  Is  it  as  principal  of  a  secondary  s(-hool  that  is  inde))cndent  of 
Oovernnieut  control  that  1  am  asked  to  give  evidence,"  and  again  she  refers  to  tin- 
(|uestion  of  the  Connnission  ignoring  a  large  section  of  secondary  schools,  which  is 
cvidenc^e  that  she  thinks  hers  is  a  secondary  school  ?— That  comes  as  a  surprise  to  me. 

1.202.  If  it  is  only  a  question  of  age,  tliat  will  settle  itself  in  c-ourse  of  time.  I  take 
it  '?— \\>s.     Of  course^  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  anything  and  1  hope  it  will  not 
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!Minuli'!iOf      be  reported,  but  it  is  the  class  of  the  staff  she  has  ;   she  has  not  the  staff  for  secondary 
Kvidcnce.       education.     She  may  call  it  secondary  education,  but  it  is  not  a  secondary  school. 
Mr.  f.203.  What  is  the  number  of  oirls  attending  Jeppestown  High  School  ? — About 

J.  Jepjii'.       'id  or  (JO,  f  think. 

1,204.  So  it  is  accommodation  for  J30  girls  you  want  to  provide.     Where  do  all 
the  girls  go  now  % — I  think  many  go  out  of  the  country, 
y.  1,203— 1,217.  1,20.").  Do  you  know  how  many? — No.     We  went  into  it  very  carefully  ab(mt 

two  years  ago,  and  the  number.  1  know,  astonished  me,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
forgotten  the  figures. 

1.206.  Might  T  suggest  that  the  girls  who  are  sent  away,  arc  sent  away  because 
the  schools  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa  have  been  in  existence  longer,  and  also  are 
boarding  schools,  and  are  presumed  to  give  a  better  education  than  the  schools  that 
have  been  in  existence  only  for  a  short  time  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1.207.  Is  it  not  also  a  reason  that  children  are  sent  away  because  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  good  many  parents  to  send  their  children  to,  as  they  think,  more  select 
schools  % — Those  we  will  never  catch,  neither  the  boys  nor  the  girls. 

1.208.  That  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  children  that  are  sent  away  at 
the  present  time  ? — The  class  to  be  drawn  from  is  the  middle  class,  and  they,  as  you 
know,  live  in  the  eastern  suburbs.  We  know  the  social  divisions  of  Johannesburg  to- 
day. I  maintain  that  tlie  class  which  will  accept  the  education  if  it  is  given,  is  the 
class  living  in  the  eastern  suburbs. 

1.209.  There  is  evidence  from  the  eastern  suburbs,  in  which  one  gentleman  says 
very  clearly  that  the  families  in  the  eastern  suburbs  are  very  young  families  ? — That 
might  be  remedied. 

1.210.  He  says  that  the  children  are  young,  a  great  many  are  under  the  age 
of  ten  ?  Would  not  that  account  parti(-ularly  for  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many 
candidates  for  matricidation  in  Miss  Holmes-Orr's  school  ? — No  ;   I  do  not  think  so. 

1.211.  How  many  enter  for  matriculation  in  Jeppestown  High  School  % — I  do  not 
know. 

The  ClidiniKni  :  Mr.  Payne  might  i)erhaps  answer. 

Air.  Payne  :  We  have  a  matriculation  class  of  10. 

The  Witness  :  That  is  10  out  of  .30,  against  1  out  of  200. 

1.212.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  I  am  trying  to  get  at  some  reason  for  devoting  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Jeppestown,  and  entirely  ignoring  at  the  present  time  the  needs  of  a 
school  which  has  over  200  pupils.  It  has  existed  since  before  the  war  and  is  extremely 
inadequately  provided  for,  and  I  understand  has  received  very  little  out  of  public  funds 
in  the  way  of  provision  since  the  war.  You  have  oO  girls  to  provide  for.  W"e  have 
no  direct  evidence  that  girls  from  Jeppestown  have  been  sent  out  of  the  colony  simply 
because  there  is  no  accommodation.  There  is  no  reason  why  -50  girls  should  not  have 
arrangements  made  to  convey  them  from  Jeppe  to  Cleveland  High  School  ? — Except 
that,  as  you  tell  me,  it  is  in  just  as  bad  a  position  as  Jeppestown  High  School. 

1.211).  Quite  so  ;  but  we  are  really,  you  see,  committing  ourselves  to  an  expen- 
diture of  £.")(),( KK)  at  least  for  that  one  district.  I  am  taking  £25,000  for  the  expenditure 
upon  the  proposed  purchase.  We  should  then  have  to  give  a  guarantee  that  £25,000 
was  spent  on  the  site  which  your  company  has  given  ? — May  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that 
if  that  building  is  to  co.st  £:)0.000.  you  are  asked  to  put  down  £22,.")00  at  once,  because 
you  have  £7,.")00  from  my  company.  You  get  that  £7.500  and  the  only  thing  you  run 
the  risk  of  losing  is  a  site  worth  £20,000,  but  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  that  in  any  case, 
and  you  run  the  additional  risk  of  losing  £7,500  in  cash. 

1.214.  Mv  idea  was  that  we  might  make  some  temporarv  arrangement,  if  it  were 
possible,  and  build  on  the  site  you  have  given,  and  immediately  provide  better 
accommodation  for  Cleveland  High  School.  We  should  then  be  providing  a  school 
for  boys,  which  1  think  j^ou  are  in  favour  of  being  provided  for  boys,  and  not  for  boys 
and  girls  together.  We  would  see  that  we  got  that  land  which  has  been  offered  ;  we 
should  also  see  that  we  have  the  £7.500  which  has  been  offered,  and  the  net  result 
would  be  that  we  .should  be  using  the  money  in,  I  believe,  the  most  economical  wav  with 
greater  justice  to  the  different  parts  of  Johannesburg  ? — You  want  to  start  building 
the  boys'  school  at  once  ? 

1.215.  I  wanted  to  see  how  that  view  appeared  to  vou  ? — Undoubtedly,  if  you 
start  buildinsz  that  boys'  school  at  once,  on  the  basis  suggested,  vou  would  get  your 
site  and  you  would  get  your  £7, .500. 

1.216.  So  that,  supposing  it  cost  £25,000,  we  .should  be  si)cnding  £17,500  of  the 
amount  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  ? — And  in  the  meantime  you  would  make  tem- 
porary   arrangements  ? 

1.217.  1  think,  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  50  girls,  I  should  be  prepared  to  make 
temporary  arrangements  even  at  a  small  cost  > — I  see. 
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The  Chairman:  The  accommodation  does  not  concern  50  girls  but  210  or    21:;   Minutes  of 
ciiildrcn.  Kvidencf. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  If  ymi  take  your  .")()  girls  away,  I  think  that  would  reduce  

(he  whol(>  number  by  50  and  would  thereby  increase  your  accommodation.  jjr 

Till'  Chairman  :  You  cannot  call  it  accommodation.  ./.  j^,',,„.. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Do  vou  say,  sir,  the  school  premises  are  absolutelv  unfit  to  go  

on  with  next  term  ?                                                                                                    '  i4Dec^i905. 

The  Chairman  :  If  by  any  chance  we  can  make  other  arrangements.  (,>.  i,-2l-<— i.'.mk. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  It  simply  comes  to  this,  that  the  only  misfortune  about 
Clevehmd  High  School  is,  that  it  is  not  ((uite  as  bad  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  were,  we 
should  l)e  able  to  put  in  an  interim  report  and  say  this  must  be  done  also,  and  we  should 
have  spent  our  £.")0,0(M»  straight  away  and  our  labours  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  Witness  :  Naturally,  the  worst  case  demands  the  most  immediate  attention. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  If  we  sul)init  a  recommendation,  we  must  say  what  such 
recommendation  really  means. 

The  Cliairman  :  You  ])ropose  a  certain  course  of  procedure  which  would  provide 
for  the  pressing  needs  of  one  district  of  Johannesburg.  What  that  may  involve  with 
regard  to  the  future  is  a  matter  for  the  ( lovernment  to  make  ])rovision  for.  We  are  not 
here  to  make  complete  provision  for  all  time  on  £57,500. 

Archdeacon  Furse:  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  report,  and  especially  an  urgency 
report,  to  the  Government,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  put  my  name  to  that 
report  if  1  left  out  a  very  important  factor,  which  is,  that  somebody  has  to  give 
an  undertaking  to  the  Witwatersrand  Township  Company  that  within  a  certain  time 
they  will  spend  an  adequate  sum  on  that  site  to  build  a  boys'  school.  We  are  practically 
voting  away  £-"X>,(K)0  at  least  to  one  particular  district  iiTcspective  of  the  needs  of  any 
other  district,  and  before  doing  that,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  absolutely  over- 
whelming  evidence. 

Mr.  Waugh  :  With  regard  to  the  total  sum  mentioned  by  the  Archdeacon,  that 
I  take  it  could  be  reduced  by  the  sale  of  the  present  site  of  Jeppestown  High  School. 

The  Chairnmn  :  Presumably,  to  a  small  extent. 

Mr.  Waucih  :  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  present  value  of  the  site  of  the 
present  school  ? 

The  Witness  :  I  fancy  it  is  worth  something  like  £5,000. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  you  to  say,  sir,  that  the  Commission 
has  not  the  power  to  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  secondary 
education  for  the  future  for  the  whole  of  Johannesburg,  because  if  you  look  at  the  terms 
of  reference  you  will  see  in  the  preamble  it  states,  "  Whereas  the  Government  contem- 
plate the  establishment,"  etc.,  etc.,  "  subject  to  the  necessary  local  support  being  found 
to  ensure  their  establishment  and  endowment  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  town."  Does  not  that  contemplate  future  establishment  for  ail  time 
practically  ? 

The  Clutirnian  :  It  does  not  contemplate  that  £57,000  is  the  money  for  it. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  One  of  the  terms  of  reference  is  to  discover  what  funds  can  Ije  made 
available. 

The  Witness  :  I  think  that  the  £7,500  voted  by  the  Company  could  only  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  property  of  Miss  Orr,  on  the  condition  that  ultimately 
a  boys'  school  should  be  built  on  the  site  set  apart  for  it. 

1.218.  (Chairiruin.)  Suppose  the  school  were  not  built,  are  you  going  to  take  vour 
£7, -loo  back,  or  are  you  going  to  take  the  site  ?    -Take  the  site. 

1.219.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  If  we  take  Miss  Holmes-Orr's  school,  thru  the  £7,500  goes 
towards  that,  but  we  lose  the  chance  of  the  site  ? — No.  You  only  lo.se  tliat  ])articular 
sit(!  if  within  a  given  period—say  five  or  six  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  it  does  not  matter — 
but  within  a  given  period  you  would  be  bound  to  erect  a  high  school  on  the  ground 
set  apart.     Failing  that,  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  the  site  should  revert  to  the  company. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  If  we  had  an  option  to  build  on  the  site  with  an  alternative 
(if  forfeiting  the  site,  that  would  alter  the  position. 

The  Chairmun  :  Y'ou  have  a  time  option. 

(Sir  W .  St.  John  Carr  :  I  understand  the  Governmeui  wmild  have  to  give  an  under- 
taking to   build   on  that  site. 

The   Witness  :  It  is  an  option. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  We  have  the  option  if  we  build  within  five  years. 

The  Chairnutn  :  You  spend  a  certain  sum  of  money  now.  'I'he  spending  of  the 
future  money  depends  ujjon  the  develo])inent  of  Johaimesburg,  and  if  the  development 
of  Johannesburg  necessitates  a  school  there  is  the  site  for  it. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  So  far  as  we  have  found,  there  is  the  sum  of  £57,(WK».  W'e  have  to 
go  further  and  report  on  the  desirabihty  aiul  necessity  of  establishing  these  schools 
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ninutes  uf  tliiough  iiu  the  city,  and  have  naturally  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  expentUtiu'e  is 
Eviflence.     ,^ecessary  in    this  connection.     Now,  we  are  limited   to   this  amount,  and  we  find  at 

the  outset  that  this  amount  is  practically  to  be  set  aside  for  what  is  an  urgent  necessity, 

Mr.  because  we  find  with  £25,000  we  can  only  make  provision  for  a  girls'  school.     A  boys' 

J.  .Tejijie.       school  will  have  to  be  provided  and  then  our  funds  will  be  exhausted,  and  at  the  same 

^        time  om-  Commission  says  we  must  m.ike  provision,  or  make  recommendations  as  to  the 

^^''    '     '  provision,  for  the  necessities  of  other  parts  of  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Waugh  :  I  take  it  no  district  would  claim  a  school  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
give  some  support  to  carrying  out  the  building  of  a  new  school,  and  it  is  only  from 
Jeppestown  that  we  have  anything  like  an  offer  of  su])port.  Take  the  oflter  from 
the  north  ;  it  amounts  to  very  little,  a  grant  free  of  three  acres,  contingent  on  our 
spending  about  £10,000  on  furtln'r  ground.  Could  you  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  school  supposing  no  local  support  were  given  from  that  locality  i 

The  Chairman  :  i  do  not  know  how  far  the  Government  have  laid  this  down  as 
an  expression  of  policy  that  they  require  local  contribution  before  they  build.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

Dr.  Naihan  :  Then  there  is  another  point.  Are  we  entitled  to  say  that  this  £25,000, 
which  is  given  by  the  Government  for  the  general  purposes  of  secondary  education, 
shall  go  to  one  district,  together  with  the  £25,000  given  by  the  Witwatersrand  Council 
of  Education  ?  Is  it  not  intended  that  those  fimds  shall  go  to  the  general  fund  for 
the  provision  of  secondary  education  tluoughout  Johannesburg  ? 

The  Chairmun  :  That  is  an  academic  question. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  Not  when  you  proceed  to  allocate  those  particular  sums  to  one  par- 
ticular district. 

The  Chairman  :  That  would  not  be  the  form  of  procedure.  We  should  ask 
immediately  for  a  statement  from  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education  as  to  whether 
the  money  was  available,  in  order  that  this  recommendation  should  be  made.  I  should 
never  sign  a  recommendation  to  vote  away  the  whole  £25,000  of  the  Government  money, 
and  then  wait  and  trust  that  the  £25,000  from  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  AU  our  calculations  are  based  on  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  get  £25,000  from  the  Comicil  of  Education.  Of  course,  we  are  making  certain  of 
that  before  we  get  it,  but  if  we  did  get  the  £25,000  it  seems  to  me  we  could  do  exactly 
what  we  want.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  get  some  evidence  that  the  claims 
of  the  eastern  suburbs  absolutely  outweigh  any  other  consideration  of  any  other  school 
whatsoever,  and  the  onus  of  pro%ang  that  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  those  gentlemen  who 
represent  the  eastern  suburbs. 

The  Cluiirman  :  Supposing  you  did  make  an  interim  report  to  this  effect,  and 
spent  £25,000  on  the  eastern  school,  you  would  have  £25,(X)0  to  devote  to  other  require- 
ments, and  future  conditions  would  be  conditions  which  would  fall  on  the  Government 
uf  the  future.     You  would  not  have  expended  £.30,000  upon  one  district. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  We  should  have  tied  the  Government  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  have  to  spend  about  £25,00(-),  or  lose  a  site  of  the  value  of  £20,000. 

Tlie  Cluiirman  :  They  would  be  dehghted  to  be  tied  up  in  that  way,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  erection  of  a  new  school  if  the  development  of  the  town  demanded  it. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  How  are  we  to  present  an  interim  report  under  present 
conditions  ?  We  have  only  £25,000  at  our  disposal  from  the  Government.  We 
cannot  send  in  an  interim  report  dealing  only  with  one  district,  and  recommending 
the  Government  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  £25,000  in  acquiring  one. property.  1  think 
you  cannot  go  to  the  Government  with  any  report  until  you  have  a  report  dealing  with 
the  whole  question.  1  take  it  that  when  we  do,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  the  money 
provided  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  If  it  is  proved  after  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Jeppe  and  other  gentlemen  that  three  secondary  schools  will  be  required  in  Johan- 
nesburg, the  money  at  our  disposal  is  inade(]uate. 

The  Chairman  :  Could  you  not  say  three  are  required  ;  we  have  onl>-  money  lor 
two  ;    we  recommend  those  two. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  We  cannot  make  a  partial  report  with  regard  to  one  district. 

The  Chairman  :  Not  if  you  consider  the  matter  urgent  ? 

The  Reverend  Robert  Bulloch  Douglas,  Examined, 
llev. 
/.'.  /;.  />»"///«.<.  1,220.  (Chairnuin.)  Y^ou  represent  the  parents  of  the  children  atteiuling  Jeppes- 

town High  School  1 — Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas  submitted  the  following  statement  ; — 

As  one  of  those  appoiiiteil  by  the  committee  of  2"ii'Ciil»  iii  tbe  easlern 
.-uburbs,  I  have  first  to  express  m\-  agreement  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  f.  E. 
Eiackwell,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  which  expresses  the  views  held  by  the 
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parents  as  a.  whole.       As  a  resident  in  the  dislrict  for  over  eleven  years,  I  desire  Minuter  «»r 
(.specially    to   jjive    testimony    to    the   ]ire-cminent    claims   of    these   suburbs   for   l-vi«i«"iH-»-. 
adequate  liigh  school  accommodation.  

(1)  it   is   not  dis])utod   that  tlie   population   of  the   districts  referred   to  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  area  in  Johannesburg,  and  includes  nearly  one-   j.  ijjl,]„i,„ 
third  of  the  total  population  within  the  municipal  area.  

(•i)  Tt  is  evident  that  the  future  growth  of  the  town  will  be  largely  in  the   !•*  Dec,  1905. 
eastern    dirpction,    as    the    townships    of    Tvensington,    Belgravia.    Malvern    and  q  ,  2oi_i  •>22 
Bezuiilenhout    Valley,    which    are    still    largely    unoccupied,    give    unparalleled 
opportunities  for  people  of  almost  every  social  grade  to  acquiTt^  !and  within  easy 
access  of  the  town. 

(Vi  The  character  of  the  population  is  precisely  that  which  demands  and  will 
take  advantage  of  secondary  education  in  high  schools.  As  an  old  pupil  of 
Glasgow  Hii{h  School  T  am  convincerl  that  the  best  constitnencv  for  such  schools 
is  found  in  the  middle  classes  of  all  grades.  Tn  .Teppestown.  Troyeville,  and  the 
other  townships  of  the  eastern  districts,  this  class  completely  predominates.  As 
compared  with  the  northern  suburbs,  c.q..  there  are  fewer  parents  who  will  send 
their  children  to  British  or  other  boarding  schools.  As  compared  with  the 
western  and  southeni  suburbs,  there  are  more  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give 
their  chfldrcn  an  education  to  fit  them  for  the  hisher  walks  of  life. 

(4)  The  position  of  these  suburbs  is  so  convenient  a-  regards  the  railway 
that  even  if  the  Commission  should  resolve  tbnt  onlv  one  (jrcat  hi<rh  school 
should  1^  erect ed,  no  other  part  of  the  town  offers  such  a  favourable  site.  To 
bring  chrldren  to  the  crowded  and  busv  Parle  Station  is  still  to  Innd  them  far 
nwav  from  any  possible  site  nn  the  north,  while  the  stations  .Tonpe  and  Ceorce 
(roch  are  not  onlv  quiet,  but  offer  easv  access  to  the  site  at  the  top  of  Com- 
missioner Street  which  is  otTered  for  a  school.  Tliese  stations  are  also  nearer  the 
larse  ponulation  of  the  Fast  T'and.  The  tramway  service,  also,  is  adapted  to  serve 
a  verv  large  area. 

I  desire  also  to  say  that  the  proposal  to  do  awav  with  .Tepnestown  TTich 
School  in  order  to  establish  one  school  for  the  whole  town  in  another  district  is 
rpe'i  to  many  objections. 

n)  Parents  would  in  the  srri'at  maioritv  of  coses  be  averse  to  sending  their 
'Tiildren  a  frreat  distance  when  the  district  is  so  Inrc"^  as  to  be  able  to  snnnort 
local  scbnol=.  And  if  these  are  not  provided  bv  Covernmcnt.  thev  will  be 
provided  bv  persons  whose  first  desire  is  not  education,  as  sucb.  but  to  use 
education  as  a  means  to  other  ends.  Triiile  this  is  leiritimatr.  on  their  nart.  it  i= 
not  wise  for  a  Oovernment  to  snnplv  orinort"uitics  for  the  establishment  of 
■"rivate  or  sectarian  schools,  schools  which  will  sp^edllv  i'o  found  demaudin'T 
Q-nvpTT^Tn^Tit  support  on  the  crTonnd  that  thev  are  doiu'r  Ibo  dutv  Government 
has  failed  to  do. 

f9)  The  immense  maioritv  of  families  in  the  eastern  suburbs  are  ver\' 
voun;.'.  the  number  of  children  under  10  venrs  of  ag-e  bein"'  much  Inr^er  than 
th^t  of  fhese  over  10.  The  necessifv  for  local  schools  is  thus  all  t^e  rrroitcr. 
and  fo"  coliools  thit  will  talce  \^o  childr'^'i  at  that  a"-"  a"-!  cavrv  tb^m  ri"-h< 
tbro'iffh  the  secondary  course.  OoveruToent  nrcparitorv  and  hich  schools  will 
supply  the  demand,  but  nothing  olse  will   do  as  well. 

n)  A  verv  larffe  section  of  +bo  population  wonld  dcf-nlv  ri^aent  br-iu"- 
f'-arti/'allV  coerced  to  send  their  chlldron  to  sectorifm  schools.  Tlie  Scottish 
element  in  these  districts  is  ver\'  considerable,  and  Scotsmen  are  n"<-  .i^cnstomed 
to  church  schools.  There  are  larcre  and  activ"  Pr'^sbvterian.  'Wes]e"fi-'  and 
Tiaptist  churches  in  the  district,  and  tbo--"  churches  do  not  desir'^  to  establish 
sectan'an  schools  and  then  demand  a  snbsidv. 

1.221.  (Chrn'rwrni.)  The  nrincipal  point  before  us  on  which  von  might  like  to 
make  a  statement  is  as  to  whether  there  is  anv  n'-epondcrating  reason  or  cause  whv 
.Teppestown  should  be  treated  preferentiallv  ?— The  statement  has  been  made  bv 
Mr.  Biackwell  so  fnllv  that  T  need  scarcelv  sav  more  than  a  word.  The  onlv  rea.son 
for  uTfTinc;  that  there  shoidd  be  some  immediate  action  in  the  matter  of  .Teppestown 
is  the  fact  that  the  hiab  school  exists  there  at  pT-csent.  and  exists  under  circumstances 
which  are  most  unfavourable.  Tn  the  case  of  places  which  have  not  been  vet  under- 
taken, the  matter  of  a  few  months'  delav  is  of  course  unimportant.  .Teppestown. 
however,  is  a  place  where  a  hijih  school  has  been  in  existence  for  manv  vears,  b\it 
where  the  accommodation  is  so  verv  unsuitable  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pressing  urgencv 
that  some  step  should  be  t.aken  to  relieve  the  existing  congestion  :  that  point  aiul 
the  point  that  it  is  the  larrrest  residential  district  of  the  town  constittite.  T  thtTdc.  the 
main  arcrument  for  our  position. 

1.222.  (Arrlirlrnrnp  Furxr.)  "We  tried  to  obtain  from  the  last  wtness  a  statement 
to  show  how  much  greater  the  need  at  .Teppestown  was  than  a*  Cleveland  TTigh  School. 
The  ease  is  not  one  between  .Teppestown  ami   a  district    without  any  high  school. 
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.Minnies  «r     There  is  the  case  of  the  more  or  less  parallel  claims  of  Jeppestown  and  Cleveland,  and 
hviilriice.        ^j:  ^.^^^  could  emphasise  in  any  way  the  superior  claims  of  Jeppestown.  or  give  any 

further  facts,  I  think  the  Commission  would  like  to  hear  yon  ? — The  two  obvious 

Rev.  points  arc  that  .Jep])estown  Hiijh  School  is  both  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school,  whereas 

It.  IS.  lJoiiiii,i.i.  Cleveland  High  School  is  only  a  girls'  school,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  population 

14  Dec    1905    served  bv  Jeppestown   is  immonselv  larger  than  that  served   by  Cleveland.     I  am 

— !-  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  relative  merits  or  denii  rits  of  the  buildings.    I  shoukl  think 

Q.  1,223—1,234   from  external  inspection  that  the  Jeppestown  buildings  are  ccmsiderably  worse  than 

those  of  Cleveland  High  School,  but  that  is  not  a  point  I  can  speak  of. 

1,22.3.  The  other  point  is,  that  a  certain  pro])osal  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  acquisition  of  an  existing  school  to  meet  the  present  requirements.  Have  you 
anvthing  to  say  on  that  ? — That  is  a  point  on  which  I  had  not  thought  :  but  there  is 
at  present  an  opportiinitv,  as  you  are  aware,  of  acquiring  a  very  suitable  building 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  opportunity  which  we  consider  ought  not  to  be  let  slip. 
.\11  who  have  been  associated  with  the  movement  in  Jeppestown  are  convinced  that 
the  acquisition  bv  the  Government,  or  bv  persons  who  are  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Government,  of  that  building,  would  be  a  very  wise  policy  indeed,  and  that  to  delay 
it,  or  to  omit  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  would  be  perhaps  to  delay  the 
matter  until  the  High  School  had  suffered  very  seriously. 

1,22-i.  {Dr.  Ross.)  Do  you  think  that  St.  Mary's  College  would  be  a  suitable 
school  eventuallv  for  a  girls'  school,  seeing  that  there  is  not  sufficient  playing  ground 
upon  the  prenises.  A  very  important  point  which  has  been  rather  impressed  upon 
us  is,  that  the  playground  should  adjoin  the  school  if  possible.  Would  you  not 
thmk  that  was  one  objection  to  acquiring  it  as  a  future  girls'  school  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  as  to  what  extent  of  playground  there  is  round  it.  It  seemed  to  me  a  pretty 
large  one.  I  did  not  consider  it  was  too  small.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  suitable 
piece  of  vacant  ground  immediately  adjoining. 

1,22.5.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  girls'  and  boys'  schools  might  be  built 
together  on  the  new  site,  having  separate  buildings,  but  perhaps  some  common  instruc- 
tion. What  do  vou  think  of  that  proposal  ?  If  such  a  proposal  were  made,  would 
it  not  hinder  such  a  proposal  being  carried  out  if  we  acquired  St.  Mary's  College  now  1 
— If  entirely  new  buildings  could  be  erected  on  the  seven  acres  which  were  reserved, 
if  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  parties  who  are  giving  the  ground,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  in  Jeppestown  could  have  anv  interest  whatsoever  in  putting  forward  the 
other  proposal. 

1.226.  Do  you  think  if  those  buildings  in  that  form  were  pushed  on  immediately, 
that  possiblv  the  present  premises  might  continue  for  a  few  months  until  the  build- 
ings were  completed  ? — I  think  that  might  meet  the  case. 

1.227.  With  regard  to  the  ))reparatorv  school,  1  suppose  you  are  in  favour  of 
a  preparatory  school  in  connection  with  the  secondary  ? — 1  think  that  is  an  ini]iortant 
adjunct  to  a  secondary  school  in  every  case. 

1,22S.  Would  yo\i  have  that  on  the  same  premises,  that  is  the  seven  acres  that 
are  spoken  of,  or  could  it  remain  on  the  present  site? — That  is  largely  a  matter  of  numbers 
and  of  the  accommodation.  It  is  undesirable  to  crowd  the  ground  with  buildings  too 
much,  while  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  them  all  together.  The  jiresent  site  is  so  con- 
fined that  I  should  thiidv  it  would  be  much  better  to  sell  it  outright. 

1,229.  [Chairman.)  At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  months,  if  those  two  schools,  boys' 
and  girls'  side  by  side,  were  erected,  you  would  have  three,  one  private  and  two  Govern- 
ment schools.  Do  vou  think  that  this  would  be  more  than  a  necessary  supply  for 
the  area  ? — I  should  think  it  would  and  vou  would  have  the  certainty  <if  the  jirivate 
school  going  to  the  wall. 

1,2."50.  Therefore  there  is  that  disadvantage  to  the  proposal  ? — That  is,  it  is  putting 
an  uTmecessary  hardship  upon  private  per.sons. 

1.2:51.  [Archdeacon  Ftirse.)  You  think  then  that  the  best  thing  to  he  done  woulil 
be  to  spend  what  is  necessary  in  buving  St.  Marv's  College  outright  ? — If  the  money 
is  available,  I  think  so,  certainlv. 

1.2:52.  We  have  been  told  that  it  miglit  be  acquired  for  from  £2r).000  to  £:W.OOO. 
That  would  be,  you  think,  a  fair  share  of  the  money  that  is  available,  or  may  be  avail- 
able, which  is  about  £-57, -500  or  £.^^0,000 — a  fair  share  for  Jeppestown  district  ? — If 
that  were  to  be  all  swallowed  up  for  the  girls'  school.  I  shoidd  dissent  from  the  proposal, 
because  the  erection  of  a  bovs"  school  is  every  bit  as  important  as  that  of  a  girls'  school. 
If  all  the  money  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  girls'  high  school.  I  should 
think  it  a  very  great  pity. 

1,2.3:5.  Tlien  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  not  only  £2:"),000  to  £.30,000  should 
be  spent  on  this,  which  would  eventually  be  a  girls'  school,  but  another  additional 
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£'25,000  at  least  shouJcl  be  spent  on  erecting  a  boys'  school  on  the  site  given  by  the   Miniitt-^of 
Witwatersrancl  Township  Company? — That  would  be  the  ideal  if  the  money  were  '■'*■"'«"•■•'• 
there.  

1,234.  But  what  if  the  money  is  not  there  ?     We  have  to  deal  at  the  present  timi'  Rev. 

with  a  certain  amount  of  money  only,  and  we  have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  i'-  ><■  /^"".v'"'- 
town  as  a  whole  ? — In  that  case,  I  should  not  advise  the  purchase  of  the  property  j^  Dec~i905 
outright.  _!L 

1,23-5.  What  would   you  advise  ? — I  should   advise  an  attempt  being  nuide  to  Q  1,234—1,2.50. 
obtain  a  lease  of  the  building,  or- to  get  outside  persons  to  finance  a  considerable  loan. 

1,2:50.  What  for  ? — For  the  purchase  of  St.  Mary's  College,  leaving  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  capital  for  the  boys'  school. 

1.237.  You  would  advocate  getting  outside  persons  to  advance  a  loan.  We  are 
asked  to  recommend  as  to  the  means  of  raising  money,  or  what  sources  it  might  come 
from.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility,  from  your  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
district,  of  raising  a  considerable  loan  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  the  township  people 
would  do  it.  and  some  private  individuals  would  contribute,  T  should  think. 

1,2.38.  What  security  would  you  give  people  who  advanced  the  money  1 — The 
site  and  buildings  of  St.  Mary's  College. 

1,23'.).  You  woxild  raise  money  on  that  ? — Yes. 

1,240.  How  would  you  propose  to  pay  them  back  ? — One's  hope  is  that  the  money 
at  present  reserved  by  Government  for  high  school  purposes  is  only  an  instalment 
of  what  will  be  forthcoming,  say,  in  five  years'  time. 

1,211.  Practically,  what  it  comes  to  is  this,  that  you  would  recommend  the  outright 
purchase  of  this  school,  with  a  very  strong  recommendation  to  Government  to  put 
another  £25,000  down  for  the  erection  of  a  boys'  school  ? — Yes. 

1.242.  So  that,  if  we  recommended  that  this  school  should  be  purchased  at 
£25,000  or  £30.000.  we  should  practically  be  committing  the  Ciovernment,  or  forcing 
them,  to  spend  another  £25,000  on  that  district  ? — Yes. 

1.243.  Which  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  high  school  must  cost  £25,000  to  £30,000.  I  think  that  is  an  outside  figure  for 
St.  Mary's  College.  You  could  knock  off  £5,000  tpiite  comfortably  froni  the  £25  000 
and  call  it  £20,000. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  suppose  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  person  who 
sold.  We  have  been  told  that  the  price  would  ]irobal)lv  be  from  £25,000  to  £30,000. 
There  is  a  lot  of  very  interesting  evidence  in  the  witness'  ])aper  which  I  ;ini  afraid 
we  are  not  allowed  to  discuss.  It  seems  a  little  unfair  that  witnesses  arc  allowed  to 
give  their  views,  and  we  arc  not  allowed  to  discuss  them  afterwards. 

The  Chairman  :   What  do  you  refer  to  particularly  ? 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  There  are  some  rather  strong  remarks  with  regard  to  private 
schools  and  the  subsidi.sing  of  them. 

1.244.  {To  the  Witness.)  With  regard  to  one  or  two  other  things  that  you  have 
mentioned  in  your  evidence,  there  is  this  question  of  finance,  quite  apart  from  capital 
expenditure.  Are  you  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  am.  I  should  be  in  favour  of,  if  possible,  somewhat  reduced  fees,  and  of  a  system 
nf  li\nsaries,  but  I  am  not  jirepared  to  advocate  absolutely  free  education. 

1.245.  When  you  say  reduced  fees,  do  you  mean  reduced  from  the  amount  at 
which  the  fees  stand  at  present  ? — Yes. 

1.246.  Do  you  think  they  are  too  high  ? — In  the  abstract,  they  ine  not  too  high, 
and  they  are  not  too  high  for  value  received  ;  but  simply  in  relation  to  the  fact  that 
]irimary  schools  are  free,  parents  are  too  a])t  to  consider  that  to  transfer  a  child  from 
a  ])rimary  school  to  a  secondarj^  school  is  to  incur  too  large  an  increment  of  cx])enditure. 
If  the  primary  schools  had  a  very  small  fee,  the  present  high  school  fee  would  seem 
very  reasonable,  but  as  they  are  absolutely  free,  the  present  high  school  fee  docs  seem 
to  many  to  be  high.     It  is  a  question  of  proportion. 

1.247.  It  does  not  matter  what  it  seems,  so  long  as  it  is  not,  and  that  is  only  a 
matter  of  education,  is  it  not  ? — Of  counse  one  has  to  consider  the  constituency.  What 
one  wants  to  do  is  to  put  secondary  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  to  make  it  seem 
to  all  parents  a  desiralde  thing  for  the  children  to  have  ;  and  for  that  reason  1  think 
it  should  be  as  cheap  as  possible. 

1 .248.  Are  you  in  favour  of  all  children  receiving  secondary  education  ? — Not 
absolutely  all,  but  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  arc  at  present  receiving  it. 

1,241).  Do  you  think  they  would  benefit  by  it '—Certainly. 

1.2.50.  And  you  would  r(>duce  the  fees  ?  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  amount 
that  ought  to  be  spent  per  head  in  .secondary  schools  apart  from  capital  expenditure  ? 
— I  am  afraid  that  is  not  a  question  I  am  competent  to  answer. 
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ninnies  of  1,251.  Do  you  think,  from  your  Imowledge  of  schools  in  the  old  country  and  here, 

Kvidt-iire.     ^^^^^  ^j^^  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  adequate  1—1  do  not  think  so. 

1,2.52.  You  woukl  recommend  the  Government  to  spend  not  only  as  much  as 

Kev.  thev  do  on  secondary  education  at  the  present  time,  but  a  considerable  amount  more 

/.'.  M.  Bo„;,i,ix.  (■()  make  up  for  reduced  fees,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  teachers  a  better 
,.  TT^ionn    salary  ?— That  is  entirely  a  matter  of  what  the  Government  can  do.     In  the  ideal, 

14  Dec,  1905.    =<""'.>    •  ,  .        ■       _     .  ,  ■    ,   T  •  -J.-        J. 

it  should  do  these  things.     It  is  not  a  point  I  am  in  a  position  to  press. 

Q.  1,251-1,270.  1,2.53.  The  point  is,  if  the  Government  have  only  a  certain  amount  of  money 

to  spend,  what  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  recommend— giving  only  a  certain  amount 
of  secondary  education,  and  giving  it  extremely  good,  or  trying  to  spread  it  over  a 
larger  area  ? — In  the  immediate  circumstances,  I  should  say  the  most  pressing  duty 
of  the  Government  is  to  spend  money  on  buildings,  and  in  the  present  distress  to 
leave  fees  and  salary  alone. 

1.254.  You  know  Johannesburg  very  well  * — Yes. 

1.255.  Could  you  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to  how  many  schools  there  ought  to 
be  at  the  present  time  1  -  At  the  present  time,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  only 
two  districts  which  would  demand  and  would  adejuately  support  secondary  schools, 
and  those  are  the  northern  and  the  eastern  suburbs.  If  a  great  growth  sets  in  towards 
the  south  in  course  oi  time,  it  may  be  policy  to  start  one  there,  but  at  present  the 
po])ulation,  as  we  know,  is  on  the  two  hills.  Hospital  Hill  and  the  one  on  which  Jeppe 
and  Troveville  are  built,  i  think  the  provision  in  these  two  large  centies  wculd  meet 
the  needs  that  we  can  at  present  foresee,  because  I  think  the  future  growth  will  be 
chiefly  there  as  well. 

1,25(5.  That  would  be  four  schools'? — Two  girls'  and  two  boys'  schools. 

1.257.  Have  you  any  views  with  regard  to  the  governing  body  1 — No  distinctive 
views. 

1.258.  You  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  it? — No. 

I,25'.l.  (Mr.  Waugh.)  If  only  one  new  high  school  were  erected,  would  you  advise 
the  Jeppestown  site,  considering  all  the  circumstances  1 — I  should. 

1,2(J0.  As  to  capitation  grant,  have  you  any  ideas  what  the  Government  capit- 
ation grant  should  be  ?— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  anything  on  that. 

1,261.  Do  you  think  the  internal  organisation  of  the  schools  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  headmaster  ?— Yes,  decidedly  ;  I  think  the  headmaster  should  have  a  very 
free  hand. 

1,202.  We  have  been  told  that  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  the  high 
schools  are  essential.  Do  you  agree  with  that  1—U  you  substitute  "  highly  advisable  " 
for  "  essential,"  I  do.  They  can  be  done  without,  but  I  think  to  do  without  them 
will  be  in  some  way  to  weaken  your  secondary  education. 

1.263.  Are  not  the  elementary  schools  designed  to  feed  the  high  school  ? — Yes; 
but  from  their  extreme  size  at  present,  there  is  a  danger  that  they  may  not  do  so 
adequately. 

1.264.  Do  you  advocate  entrance  examinations  to  high  schools? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  an  'ideal  system,  because  the  age  at  which  children  should  begin 
secondary  education  is  too  low  to  allow  them  to  show  by  means  of  examination  whether 
they  are  fitted  for  it  or  not.  One  knows  that  the  very  best  scholars  often  for  the 
first  few  years  show  no  signs  of  intellectual  development  at  all. 

1.265.  Would  you  have  the  entire  control  of  the  schools  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment ? — I  should  like  the  preponderating  control  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

1.266.  Including  the  appointment  of  teachers? — Including  the  appointment  of 
teachers. 

1.267.  [Mr.  Lance.)  I  should  like  to  be  clear  on  the  question  of  the  alternative 
of  building  two  schools  on  the  seven  acres,  or  building  only  one  there,  and  acquiring 
this  other  one.  Would  you  advise  our  recommending  the  provision  of  £25,(X)0  or 
£:iO,000  to  build  two  schools  on  the  seven  acres  iiumediately,  if  it  could  be  done  for 
the  money,  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  Miss  Holmes-Orr's  school,  and  the  erection 
of  one  school  on  the  seven  acres  ? — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government,  I 
should  think  that  is  the  wisest  policy  to  pursue. 

1,2()8.  (Chairman.)  The  former? — Yes. 

1.269.  (Mr.  Lunce.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  live  on  in  the  present  premises  during 
the  time  it  would  take  to  erect  the  two  schools  I  speak  of,  supposing  we  had  authority 
to  commence  at  once  ? — Barely  possible. 

1.270.  Can  you  recommend  any  temporary  scheme  a]5art  from  the  acquisition  of 
this  school  ? — The  question  of  temporary  accommodation  has  been  gone  into  very 
carefully,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  the  parents  of  Jeppestown  that  to  patch  up  the 
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Iniilding  or  lu  do  auytliiug  o£  that  sort  is  worth  tousidcriufi.     That  is  why  the  ijiiiiciple   ■'■"""ifsi  «»r 
of  purchase  seemed  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  good  in  order  to  relieve  the  present  •■'*'••«^"«"••• 

pressing  need.  

1.271.  If  we  are  to  spend  a  sum  of  £25,000  or  £:?0,000  upon  acquiring  Miss  Orr's  Rev. 
school,   we  should  have   to  have  some  object  in  view   beyond   meeting  the  present  ■"•  •"■  i>"»<.i'"-'- 
immediate  need  ?— 1  quite  see  that,  and  if  the  Government  could  not  find  it  possible   ,4  d~i905 
to  have  the  present  mortgage  on  the  building  retained  so  that  the  sum  actually  ex-          — — 
pended  in  cash  would  be  small,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lock  up  what  Government    Qi2"i  — 1,281 
is  able  to  give  for  Jeppestown  in  the  purchase  of  one  school. 

1.272.  You  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lock  uji  all  we  have  available  in  the  purchase 
of  Miss  Orr's  school  \ — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

1,27:3.  You  would  rather  wait  a  few  months  and  then  build  on  the  .seven  acres  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

1,271.  {Mr.  Reuncrt.)  1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  the  schedule  before  you 
of  the  emolment  of  the  private  secondary  schools  1 — No,  I  have  not. 

(St'.lement  hundedto  Witness.) 

1,275.  I  see  that  out  of  the  total  enrolment  in  10  schools  of  something  like  I.IUO, 
500  are  children  under  10  years  of  age.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  preparatoiy  work  is  being  done  in  these  10  schools,  and  the  ([uestion  1  should 
like  to  ask  you  to  consider  is,  whether,  in  view  of  this  fact,  you  consider  it  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  provide  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  their 
own  secondary  schools.  I  think  we  may  say,  without  going  at  all  outside  the  scojie 
of  this  Commission,  that  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  good  education  is  given  in  a 
number  of  these  scliools,  and  possibly  there  may  be  others  in  which  facilities  are  given 
for  preparatory  education.  The  point  1  should  like  to  have  your  view  upon  is  whether 
you  think  it  desirable  that  out  of  the  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
for  secondary  education  a  portion  should  be  set  aside  for  preparatory  schools,  01 
whether  that  elementary  stage  of  secondary  education  should  not,  in  your  view,  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  ? — In  the  ab.stract,  I  consider  it  would  be  entirely  inadvisable 
for  the  Govermnent  to  withdraw  from  any  education  it  is  carrying  on  successfully  at 
present,  because,  on  the  whole  matter  of  education,  I  think  the  ])olic'y  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  is  to  draw  it  all  into  its  own  hands  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  therefore, 
where  it  has  preparatory  schools,  1  think  it  would  be  a  retrograde  nu'asure  to  withdraw 
those. 

1,270.  .\s  we  know  the  Government  funds  to  be  very  limited,  and  if  economy  has, 
unfortunately,  to  be  exercised  in  some  directions,  do  you  consider  a  wise  direction 
in  which  to  exercise  that  economy  would  be  to  leave  preparatory  school  work  to  private 
enterprise  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  so. 

1,277.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  With  regard  to  the  preparatory  school,  what  are  your 
reasons  for  thinking  it  is  necessary  to  have  preparatory  departments  to  secondary 
schools? -The  reasons  are  simply  that,  with  free  education  in  the  primary  scIkxjIs. 
the  classes  are  very  large,  and  the  individual  attention  which  many  parents  desire, 
and  which  is  certairly  a  great  help  towards  secondary  work,  can  hardly  be  given. 
With  the  greater  expansion  of  primary  schools,  if  we  find  them  no  longer  overcrowded 
as  we  have  them  at  present,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  ordinary  prinuiry 
school  should  not  be  the  one  preparatory  for  the  ordinary  secondary  school.  Rut, 
as  we  know,  the  population  is  very  great  and  school  accommodation  so  small  that 
preparatory  schools  should  be  maintained  and  not  withdrawn.  You  know  they  are 
no  expense  to  the  Govermnent  to  speak  of.  1  believe  the  ,leppe  preparatory  dej)art- 
ment  is  not  costing  the  Government  anything  at  all  ;    the  fees  cover  the  cost. 

1.278.  If  they  did  not  at  any  time  cover  the  cost,  you  would  be  quite  willing 
that  the  Government  shovld  support  them  ?— Certainly. 

1.279.  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  that  if  there  was  suilicient  ac( omniodal  ion 
in  the  elementary  schools  ? — No.  I  should  think  if  the  elementary  schools  are  adequate 
to  the  situation,  there  is  comparatively  little  need  of  buffer  schools  between. 

1,2!^0.  But  yo>i  would  not  think  it  wi.se  to  sjiend  nuich  capital  expenditure  on 
the  provision  of  preparatory  schools,  seeing  that  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  the  acconunodation  in  elementary  schools?  —  !  do  not  think 
much  should  be  spent  in  that  department  just  now. 

1,281.  In  fact,  nothing? — Except  where  accommodation  must  be  ke]>t  on  for 
existing  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  .lepjiestown  )ireparatory  school,  that  is  on  a  site 
which  it  is  hoped  the  Government  will  di.spose  of  altogether,  and  the  i)uilding  itself 
is  an  iron  structure  and  a  temporary  one.  I  should  say  that  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  prejiaratory  school  should  be  tnaintained  as  a  feeder  to  the  Govermnent  High  School 
and  on  its  own  merits. 
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ninutes  of  1,2^-2.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  a  good  many  paients  wlio  preter  to  send  their 

.VI   eiice.     ,.]jji^jj.m|  ^Q  ^  preparatory  school  attached  to  a  secondary  scliool  rather  than  to  the 


elementary  school  on  grounds  other  than  the  largeness  of  the  classes  ? — I  do  not  know 

Rev.  that  they  do  so  otherwise  than  on  the  ground  that  the  primary  schools  are  free,  and 

H.B.  JJouglis.  uiany  parents  have  a  feeling  that  they  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  free  schools 
14  Dec.   1905.  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  pay  and  are  willing  to  do  it.    Their  children  get  possibly 

better  companions,  the  society  is  less   mixed,  ami  they   feel   that   their  children  are 

Q.  i,.'8_— 1,      .  jjg^^gj.  safeguarded  in  a  paying  school. 

1,2S;5.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  what  you  have  just  said  you  have  given 
two  reasons.  First,  you  mentioned  that  it  was  on  really  high  moral  grounds  that 
the  people  did  not  feel  they  had  a  right  to  take  free  education,  and  then  you  went 
on  to  say  you  also  supposed  they  had  some  ground  foi'  thinking  the  company  would 
be  a  little  more  socially  select  ? — Those  are  the  actual  grounds  on  which  parents  known 
to  me  are  sending  their  children  to  the  preparatory  school  in  Jeppestown.  1  am  not 
criticising  the  moral  worth  of  the  reasons. 

l,2iS-i.  I  think  we  might  put  aside  the  moral  grounds.  From  my  own  experience, 
I  find  that  most  parents  do  so,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  ought  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  free  education,  but  because  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  something  that  they 
want,  a  particular  kind  of  education  and  the  company  of  a  better  social  class  of  children, 
as  they  think  ? — That  is  a  prevalent  reason. 

1.285.  And  yet  you  would  advocate  subsidising  a  school  like  that,  when  prac- 
tically the  same  education  can  be  got  in  elementary  schools  ? — The  point  is,  they  are 
willing  to  paj'  for  it,  and,  therefore,  it  pays  for  itself. 

1.286.  It  does  not,  altogether? — I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  I  under- 
stand that  it  does. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :    Am  I  right   in  saying  that  the   preparatory  work  done    in 
secondary  schools  actually  pays  for  itself  ? 
The  Chairman  :   Not  in  every  case. 

1.287.  [Archdeacon  Furse.)  When  you  take  in  capital  expenditure,  of  course,  it 
does  not  pay  for  itself,  which,  after  all,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  you  have  to 
consider.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  Government  subsidising  the  education,  providing 
the  parents  pay  for  it,  if  they  get  something  different  from  what  they  ilo  in  an  elementary 
school  ? — If  it  were  to  be  a  serious  matter,  I  should  not  advocate  it,  but  if  it  is  an 
inconsiderable  amount,  it  is  advisable  on  the  ground  that  these  preparatory  schools 
actually  feed  the  high  schools.  They  provide  the  chikken  for  them,  and  they  do 
satisfy  certain  educational  needs. 

1.288.  According  to  you  the  elementary  schools  would  do  that  if  they  wee 
sufficiently  provided  with  buildings  ? — They  could  do  that. 

1.289.  And  so,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  actual  eilucation  could 
be  got  in  a  Government  free  school  I — Yes. 

1.290.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  subsidise  these  schools  ? 
— Probably  not,  in  the  future. 

1.291.  But  you  are  still  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  doing  it.  You  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not. 

1.292.  Do  you  see  any  reason  at  all,  supposing  the  education  cost  the  Government 
£8  in  an  elementary  school,  why  in  a  preparatory  school,  if  you  increase  the  value 
of  the  education  given  in  that  preparatory  school,  and  it  did  actually  cost  more — 
and  we  were  saying  just  now  that  the  teachers'  salaiy  is  not  quite  adetjuate — sup- 
posing it  cost  up  to  the  amount  it  costs  in  a  Government  free  school,  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  the  Government  paying,  say,  £8  for  education  in  a  preparatory  school  ? — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  elementary  schools  were  not  adequate  for  the  jiopulation  ? 

1 .29:5.  It  costs  the  Government  at  the  present  time  £8  jier  head  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  £8  per  head  should  not  be  spent  on  a  chi'd  in 
a  ])reparatory  school  to  a  secondary  school  ?  It  is  saving  the  Government  mcney  ; 
they  would  have  to  ]irovide  education  in  an  elementary  school  ? — It  comes  to  exactlv 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  It  means  that  the  Government  is  spending  capital  in  order 
to  build  these  schools. 

1,294.  1  am  not  speaking  about  the  capital;  I  am  speaking  about  the  current 
expenditure.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  some  means  of  finding  out  funds  which  will 
make  it  ])o.ssible  to  pay  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  more  ade(|uate  salaries  ? — 
Of  course,  in  a  fee-paying  school  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  claim  on  the 
Government  being  so  large  as  in  a  primary  school.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should, 
because  the  fees  are  always  such  a  very  considerable  reduction  upon  the  necessary 
Governnu'iit  grant ;  but,  subject  to  that,  which  is  an  obvious  necessity  of  the  case, 
if  the  pre])aratory  schools  are  fulfilling  a  public  function,  and  if  they  are  helping  on 
the  cause  which  the  Government  has  set  before  it,  there  is  no  objection  in  principle 
to  their  paying  more  than  £1  per  scholar  per  annum. 
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Mr.  .Iamks  HiMi'HUKV  Allks  Pavnk,  Kccallctl  ami  fuitlicr  Exainiiiocl.  iiiiiiin.-m»r 

K\iil<'iirf. 

l,2'.'o.  (Mr.  I.atu-e.)  The  alternative  has  been  suggested  of  buying  this  school  of  

Miss  Orr's  and  delaying  the  erection  of  a  school  on  the  seven  acres,  or  of  building  at 
once  a  school  on  the  seven  acres,  which  would  meet  the  needs  both  of  boys  and  "iris.  ^^• 

Could  you  give  us  some  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  expenditure  on  "''  ^'•_^*_' '"•'/''•• 
the  seven  acres  would  be  increased  by  providing  also  for  girls  '. — It  would  be  a  very   14  Dec,  1905. 
difficult  thing  to  give  an  estimate  immediately,  but  if  the  buildirg  is  going  to  be  ^      "; — 
erected  as  a  double  building,  I  take  it  that  the  expense  would  be,  with  the  exception   ^'  '  '   ~  '      " 
of  the  dividing  wall,  almost  double.     It  would  not  be  (juite  double,  but  if  it  is  "oino 
to  be  built  as  two  separate  buildings  side  by  side,  natuvallv.  the  saving  would  not 
be  very  great. 

1.2it().  It  would  not  cost  so  much  to  put  up  such  a  double  school  £s  it  would  to 
put  up  the  single  boys"  school  plus  purchasing  Miss  Orr's  school  i — It  would  not  cost 
so  much,  but  I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  questionable  whether  it  would  cost  as  much  as 
providing  some  accommodation,  which  must  he  provided  in  ihc  immediate  future, 
plus  the  double  building. 

1,2!>T.  At  all  events  there  would  be  a  saving  on  the  site  ! — Yes. 

1,2118.  Supposing  the  Commission  saw  its  way  to  recommend  immediately  the 
Iniilding  of  the  double  school  on  the  seven  acres,  is  it  possible  to  go  on  with  your 
present  accommodation  pending  the  building  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
We  are  losing  pupils  every  week. 

l,29'.t.  You  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  this  jiolicy  rather  than  purchase 
Miss  Orrs  school  i — 1  think  so.  I  have  now  some  pupils  waiting  to  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  before  they  decide  whether  they  are  coming  to  us  or  whether  they  are  not. 
They  will  not  come  under  the  present  circumstances. 

l.iiLKt.  \'ou  are  definitely  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  purchase 
Miss  Orr's  .school  I — I  am  definitely  of  that  opinion  because  I  thiidv  the  neighbourhood 
will  in  time  require  the  two,  so  that  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  ultimate  waste  ; 
in  llie  meantime,  it  would  do  admirably  for  a  mixed  school. 

1,:U)1.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  allocate  to  this  possibly  all  the  funds 
that  could  be  spent  at  present  on  the  eastern  district  i — I  think  so,  certainly  ;  under 
the  conditions  that  Mr.  Jeppe  has  just  stated. 

1,:M)2.  That  is  to  say,  that  his  £7,.%0  should  go  towards  that,  while  the  site  would 
still  remain  for  the  future  ? — Yes;  and  he  is  wilhng  to  give  a  very  considerable  time 
allowance,   I   understand. 

1,:?03.  (Dr.  Ross.)  With  regard  to  the  playing  ground,  when  eventually  it  would 
become  a  girls'  school,  I  am  not  quite  certain  if  there  is  any  playground  that  is  suitable 
and  available  '.  Would  the  square  be  suitable  for  girls  ? — The  square,  with  a  fence 
])ut  round  it,  would  be  absolutely  suitable.  At  present,  it  is  public,  but  it  is  not  public, 
1  understand,  by  right ;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  used  for  sports  by  any  definite  club, 
and  so  coulil  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  school.  They  have  the  u.se  of  it  at  the  present 
moment.  But,  whilst  it  is  not  fenced  in,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  turn  the  peoj)le 
off  it,  but  if  were  ])roperly  fenced  in  I  should  see  no  objection  if  that  ground  were  handed 
to  the  school  for  certain  hours. 

],:^()4.  It  seems  to  me  an  important  thing  to  have  a  suitable  ]  layground,  ar.d 
that  is  the  one  objection  1  have  seen  to  the  purchasing  of  the  school  ?— There  is  thai 
one  point,  that  the  square  wants  proper  fencing. 

I,:i05.  (Mr.  Wmu/h.)  Do  you  think  you  can  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  in  your 
])resent  building  ? — No. 

l.:50().  How  do  you  manage  to  get  through  your  time  table  with  your  limited 
accommodation  ? — I  have  one  cla.ss  that  every  day  is  sent  down  for  one  period  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  to  work  in  the  gymnasium  as  best  they  can,  because  the  strain 
is  too  great  for  the  whole  period  in  the  room  they  have  to  use.  1  have  two  other  classes 
that  work  in  a  house 75yards  away  from  the  school  and  <)uite  separate  from  the  sclimil  ; 
this  is  certainly  not  good  for  discipline. 

l.:507.  Does  the  present  inadequa'e  accommodalion  entail  longer  hours  than  if  you 
had  better  accommodation  ? — I  do  not  say  longer  hours,  but  a  re-arrangenu'nt  of  the 
hours.  We  have  to  come  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  sonu'  of  the  rooms 
are  absolutely  uninhabitable  after  midday,  and  that  means  that  some  of  the  present 
pupils  miss  the  first  lesson  every  day.  They  do  not  come  before  breakfast  becau.se 
they  live  too  far  off.  Naturally,  we  lose  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  who  will  not 
come  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  that  is  a  very  great  drawback. 

l.:'.()S.  (Dr.  Ro.ts.)  A  reference  has  been  made  to  this  list  jjlaccd  in  our  hands.  I 
should  like  to  ask  you,  if  vou  think  the  munbers    given    here    of    children  under  10 
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niiiiites  of  pcpreseiit  simplv   prt'paratory  dopartinents  of  those  particular  schools  ? — 1   have  not 
Kvidenve.     ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  schools,  but  I  have  not    the    slijihtest    doubt    that   in    many    instances   they 

represent  preparatory  departments. 

51r^  1,:}0!>.  So    that    the    principle    which    prevails    here   you  would  advocate  in  the 

./.  //.  -1.  Piii/>i<:  Government  schools  also,  having  their  own  pre]>aratory  departments  ?— Certainly  ;  and 

14  Dec~l905    I  would  also  point  out  that  the  remark  was  made  that  these  children  might  he  sent 

_1_         to  existing  buildings  in  possession  of  private  schools.     A  large  number  of  these  private 

Q.  1,309—1,326.  schools  are  in  private  houses  adapted  to  school  piuposes  ;    others  are  in  hired  halls. 

I  think,  certainly  in  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  cases,  they  are  not  in  school  premises. 

l,olU.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)   With   regard   to   the  question  of  the  expenditure   of 

money,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Commissioners  to  report  that 

a  sum  of  £20,000  to  £25,000  should  be  spent  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  in  the  purchase 

of  this  school  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

{..'ill.  Then.  I  understand  that  your  present  premises  belong  to  Government  ? — 
Yes. 

1,312.  And  they  could  be  sold  for,  say,  £:3,000  ?— Say  from  £3.000  to  £4,000. 
1,;513.  Call  it  £3,000.     Supposing  the  money  that  had  to  be  spent  on  the  purchase 
of  the  school  was  £25,000,  it  would  mean  that  we  were  allocating  a  sum  of  £22,000  ? — 
No  ;    there  is  the  £7,500  wliich  you  must  give  to  the  east.     Y^ou  have  no  option  about 
that,  so  you  must  add  that  to  the  £3,000. 

1.314.  We  have  £7,500  that  we  have  to  spend  on  the  eastern  suburbs  ? — Yes. 
You  cannot  spend  that  on  another  suburb  and  therefore  I  maintain  you  caimot  say 
you  will  allocate  it  to  the  eastern  subiu'bs.     It  has  already  been  allocated. 

1.315.  But  it  is  part  of  the  money  which  is  available.  I  say  £57,500  is  available  ? 
— Not  for  Johannesburg,  taking  it  generally. 

1.31().  £7,500  is  given  to  the  eastern  suburbs  I — And  therefore  we  can  take  it  oi^ 
that  amount  when  dealing  with  the  money  of  the  Commission,  which  has  to  be  split 
up.  We  take  that  £7.500  and  the  £3.000.  making  £10.500.  and  you  are  asked  to  give 
£14,500  towards  that  particular  purpose. 

1.317.  Well,  if  you  like  to  take  it  that  way — I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you.  We 
have  a  certain  amount  of  money  which  might  be  available  also  in  the  northern  suburbs, 
as  far  as  the  site  goes.  I  am  not  taking  that  into  consideration  ? — Smely  you  should 
not  take   this  into  consideration  either. 

1.318.  1  do  not  mind  taking  your  figures.  Granted  that  we  spend  £25,000  on  the 
school,  £7,.500  of  which  would  come  from  the  W^itwatersrand  Township  Company — 
of  course,  there  is  no  absolute  evidence  that  we  are  not  going  to  expend  £30,(R)0  on  the 
school,  but  taking  £25.(X)0,  it  would  leave  £17,5tX)  ?— You  leave  out  the  £3,000. 

1.319.  I  have  not  got  that  in.  It  would  leave  £17,5t)0.  but  against  that  we  have 
a  possible  £3,000  that  we  may  get  for  the  site,  which  would  reduce  it  to  £14,500.  That 
would  leave  £;?5,.500  from  £50,000,  and  you  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  ought  to  be 
two   other   schools   in   the   town  ? — Yes. 

1.320.  Which  would  leave  £17,750  to  be  divided  ?— That  is  so,  over  £3,000  more 
for  each  school  than  you  are  allocating  to  us. 

1.321.  So  you  have  sufficiently  made  out  a  case  to  shew  that  in  your  opinion  it 
is  not  only  of  paramount  importance  but  it  is  actually  going  to  save  money  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  I  have  made  out  it  is  going  to  save  money,  Init  that  it  is  a  fair  proposition 
and  not  spoliation  of  another  neighbourhood. 

1 .322.  You  would  actually  be  foregoing  a  certain  amount  of  what  may  reasonably  be 
allocated  to  the  eastern  suburbs  in  order  that  you  may  get  immediate  accommodation  : 
1  am  only  trying  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  for  you  as  possible  I — Yes. 

1.323.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  I  understood  from  Mr.  Jeppe  that  the  £7,500  is  only  given 
conditional  on  the  site  being  utilised  for  building  purposes  ? — It  is  given  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  site  is  at  the  disposal  of  Government  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

l.;V21.  In  reference  to  the  existing  school,  could  v<m  tell  us  to  what  jiurpose  you 
are  putting  the  upper  storey  I — Classrooms. 

1.325.  The  girls  are  no  longer  there,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

1,32<).  Would  it  be  advisable,  supposing  limited  funds  only  are  available,  to  utilise 
the  existing  school  piemises  for  the  purpose  of  a  preparatory  school  if  it  is  decided  it 
is  essential  to  have  a  preparatory  school  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  if  this 
other  building  wore  purchased,  because  these  other  buildings  would  in  the  immediate 
future  have  room  for  all,  and  they  are  built  wi*h  sc]  arate  exits ;  accordingly  the 
jiresent  piemises  occupied  by  the  preparatory  school,  which  are  only  wood  and  iron, 
wou'd  be  left  for  sale. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  that  perhaps  has  not  been  made  quite  clear  to  the  Com- 
missioners, that  the  purchase  of  this  property  accommodates  all. 
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l;i27.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  We  are  definitely  committing  ourselves  for  some  years  ■«•■>"<•"*'  "•" 

to  a  system  of  co-education,  is  not  that  so  ?— 1  think  not.     As  1  explained  to  you  in  ■"'»""«"'"^»'- 

the  recess,  I  propose  if  this  building  is  taken  over  that  a  certain  portion  of  theschool         

be  iiniiieiiately  divided.     The  preparatory  and  the  kindergarten  would  remain  mixed.  Mr. 

The  next  three  forms,  or  possibly  the  next  four  forms,  would  then  be  large  enough  to  J. //.  .1. /'«//«<■. 

have  parallel  boys'  and  girls'  forms,  but  in  the  first  year  at  any  rate  the  forms  above  ,^  i)e7~i905 
that  would  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  running  parallel  forms,  so  that  one  would  "  ' 

start  immediately  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  separated,  and  if  the  school 
increasL-s,  as  everyone  expects  it  to,  the  school  will  in  time  automatically  separate 
up  to  the  top. 


Q.  1  327. 
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Mr.  Clifton  Faunce  Tainton,  Examined. 


1,328.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  .Johannesburg 
College  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Tainton  submitted  the  following  .statement : — 

The  Commi.ssion  is  asked  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  (1)  Control,  ('I)  Fiiiaiice,  ;ind 
(•S)  Location  of  the  secondary  schools  required  by  Johaimesburg. 

Before  satisfactory  answers  can  be  given  to  these  questions  of  detail,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  character  of  the  proposed  .secondary  schools  must  be  settled.  Public  scliools, 
supported  wholly  by  ]>ul)lic  funds  and  designed  to  meet  impartially  the  educational  needs 
of  the  whole  coniniunitv,  must  l)e  administered  differently  from  class  schools  establi.'-hcd 
for  the  well-to-do  classes  only,  and  jirotected  from  invasion  by  high  tariff  licdges. 

If  this  larger  subject  of  the  scf)pc  of  the  proposed  secondary  schools  is  befoie  the 
Commission,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  conviction  that  the  educational  needs  of  the  country 
can  be  adequately  met  only  by  granting  e(|uality  of  opportmiity  to  all.  It  may  hv  impos- 
sible at  present  to  carry  o>it  this  principle  fully,  tint  the  more  nearly  it  is  appro.ximatcd, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  our  national  progress.  The  dominant  position  of  the  white  races 
in  South  Africa  can  only  be  maintained  by  establishing  among  them  a  high  level  of  intel- 
lectual and  physical  efficiency.  I  hold  that  the  giving  of  a  good  sound  general  education 
to  the  citizens  of  this  colony  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Covcrnment.  and  no  eN)iense  should 
be  spared  to  sec\ire  this  end. 

If  I  may  assume  that  (he  high  schools  of  Johannesburg  are  designed  for  the  people 
as  a  whole,  I  thiidc  that  the  education  should  cither  be  free  uj)  to  the  age  of  IG  years,  or, 
as  a  more  practical  alternative,  the  scale  of  fees  should  be  very  low,  not  exceeding  £8  or 
£10  per  scholar  per  year.  I  estimate  that,  if  this  policy  is  adopted,  the  .secondary  schools 
i)f  the  town  will  contain  about  2,000  scholars. 

.Mlowing  £:?0,000  a  year  for  teachers'  salaries,  a  sum  of  f-WjOflO  annually  would  meet 
all  charges,  including  interest  and  redemption  of  the  cajiitnl  ref|uiied  to  build  three  or 
four  large  high  scliimls.  1  think  this  expenditure  should  be  met  by  fees,  which  would 
bring  in  from  £1(;,(M10  to  £2(),01I0  a  year,  while  £30,000  or  thereabouts  sliould  be  contributed 


Mr. 
F.  Tniiititii. 

Jan.,  1006. 
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itliiiiltes  ol'     in  ci|ual  prdpiirtions  by  the  State  and  tiy   the  Municipality.     I  d(j  not  tliiiik   that  there 
Kvidciice.        should  bo  any  waiting  on  private  munificence.     No  doubt  secondary  education  will  rfceiye 

assistance  from  private  sources;    but,  however  this  may  be,  I  hold  that  the  education  of 

the  people  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  State,  and  shtiild, 
,,  T.'i!'-  .       therefore,  be  quite  independent  of  uncertain  chance  benefactions,  which  are  so  often  con- 

ditioned  by  the  prejudices  or  eccentricities  oi  the  donors. 

18  Jan.,  1906.  If  the  State,  tlie  Municipality,  and  the  parents  combine  to  support  the  burden  of 

exi)enditure,   the   control  .should   also   be  tripartite.     For  various  reasons,   the  technical 

'^    '  '■     ■  head  or  Superintendent  should  be  a])p(  inted  by  the  State.     He  should  be  (hainran  of  the 

Central  Board,  whose  members  should  be  nominated  by  the  State,  the  Munici|:ality,  and 
the  parents.  Each  school  should  be  governed  by  a  school  committee,  upon  which  the 
teachers  should  be  strongly  represented  in  association  with  laymen. 

As  regards  sites,  I  think  the  schools  should  be  located  where  they  will  serve  the  largest 
number.  Distance  from  a  school  adds  to  the  expense  ;  and  if  the  high  schools  are  all  placed 
in  the  suburbs,  they  will  serve  the  suburbs,  while  the  central  sections  of  the  municipal 
area  will  remain  unserved.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  locating  a  large  high  i-chcel  rithrr 
on  the  Union  (Iround,  near  the  Drill  Hall,  or,  preferably,  on  the  site  of  the  present  gaol. 
The  latter  offers  an  ideal  site,  as  it  is  healthily  situated  ;  it  is  easily  accessible  funi  all 
parts,  and  if  the  buildings  are  ornate,  as  they  should  be,  the  school  may  bear  worthily 
the  name  of  Johannesburg  College. 

The  foregoing  statement  contains  a  brief  outline  of  my  views  on  the  subjects  before 
the  Commission.  The  place  of  the  high  schools,  in  what  I  may  call  the  inter-colonial 
scheme  of  education,  I  have  not  referred  to.  as  it  is  apparently  ^Aithout  the  terms  of  the 
Commission's  reference. 

1.329.  [Chtirnvin.)  You  hold  very  strong  views  on  the  amount  that  each  parent 
sliould  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  secondary  education  ? — I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
large. 

1.330.  You  seem  to  lean  rather  tovrards  free  secondary  education  up  to  the  age 
of  Hi  years  ? — I  think  that  if  free  education  is  possible — when  I  say  possible  I  mean 
possible  from  a  fuiancial  standpoint — that  w-e  should  have  free  education  up  to  the 
age  of  about  16. 

1.331.  You  have  formed  that  opinion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parents,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  State  ? — From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State  more  than  that  of  the  parents.  Of  course,  in  a  sense  the  parents'  interest  is  also 
paramount  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  parents  are 
not  able  to  support  the  burden  of  educating  their  children  I  think  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  the   work  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public,  represented  by  the  State. 

1.332.  It  has  been  the  view  of  the  Government  that  complete  responsibility  is 
confined  to  elementary  education,  and  their  obligations  towards  secondary  education 
are  limited  to  aiding  secondary  education.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — I  think 
it  is  all  a  question  of  circumstances.  If  the  State  is  poor  then  it  is  justified  in  taking 
that  view,  but  if  the  State  is  able  to  support  the  burden  of  educating  its  citizens  to  a 
high  standard  I  think  it  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  so. 

1.333.  After  14  ?— After  14. 

1.334.  After  the  time  of  elementary  education  ? — After  the  time  of  elementary 
education.  Clenerally,  my  view  is  this.  You  increase  the  efficiency  and  the  value  of 
the  individual,  speaking  broadly,  to  the  extent  to  which  you  educate  him,  and  if  you 
want  your  State  to  represent  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  you  want  a  high 
standard  of  education  amongst  its  citizens.  It  is  perhaps  a  democratic  view,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  these  days. 

1,33.5.  When  a  child  leaves  the  elementary  school  and  goes  to  the  secondary 
school,  he  usually  makes  a  professional  choice.  He  selects  a  course  that  leads,  we 
will  say,  to  mining,  or  to  the  law,  or  to  some  other  profession.  Surely,  that  is  an 
individual  matter.  That  is  to  say.  he  is  preparing  himself  as  an  indi\adual  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Indirectly,  of  course,  he  is  increasing  his  value  to  the  State,  but  is  it 
not  a  fair  balance  of  interest  that  is  represented  by,  say,  an  equal  division — the  State 
bears  half  the  cost  and  the  parent  the  other  half  ? — I  think  that  view  leaves  somewhat 
out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  any  community- 
are  not  educated  at  the  age  of  14  ;  they  have  merely  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  ;  and 
there  is  the  further  fact  that  I  mentioned  just  now  that  the  majority  of  parents  are 
not  able  to  carry  those  children  beyond  quite  a  limited  stage.  Now,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  fitted  for  much  better  things  than  are  represented  by  the 
"  3  R's."  They  are  capable  of  going  beyond  that,  and  I  think  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  take  cognisance  of  that  fact  and  advance  thosq  children  to  a  higher  stage 
than  the  one  just  mentioned  by  you. 

1,336.  For  the  benefit  of  the  State  primarily  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  ? 
— Benefit  to  the  individual  in  the  first  place,  but  through  him  to  the  State,  because 
the  State  is  mcrelv  a  collection  of  individuals. 
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1.337.  I  siiggei5t  that  the  balance  of  advantage,  part  of  it  going  to  the  individual  .\liiiiiti-t  <>l 
and  part  to  the  State,  has  its  natural  correlative  in  the  balance  of  the  cost,  the  parents  ''^  '''«='"^''^- 

should  pay  something  in  the  way  of  fees,  and  the  Government  should  pay  the  rest         

of  th'J  cost  ? — I  do  not  take  that  view,  because  although  money  is  a  rougli  standard  jir. 

by  which  you  can  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  individual,  I  do  not  think   that  this    ''•  ^'-  Tain/nn. 

standard  should  be  applied  too  closely  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.     Unquestionably  the  ^g  iaTi~i!)06 

question  of  a  man's  money  value  is  largely  determined  by  his  efficmmcv,  that  is  to  say,  — — 

if  he  is  not  an  educated  man,  his  ])osition  is,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the  artisan  or  of  one  of  'i-  ''3^'     ''^'^• 

the  lower  classes.     If  you  take  the  view  that  this  man's  children  are  not  to  be  educated 

by  tlic  State  beyond  a  certain  standard,  he  is  incapable,  owing  to  circumstances  over 

which  he  has  no  control,  to  give  them  the  education  which  they  perhaps  can  benefit 

by.     The  point  I  want  to  maky  is,  that  the  parents'  status  is  not  a  fair  test  which  you 

can  apply  as  marking  the  limit  of  your  free  education. 

1.338.  T  myself  was  rather  endeavouring  to  mark  the  limit  of  State  obligation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  has  done  its  duty  if  it  makes  a  lad  able  to  communicate 
intelligently  with  others  ;  it  has  given  a  fair  preparation  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
citizenship.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  do  that  in  an  elementary  school,  speaking 
generally.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  get  a  proletariate  that  would  be  able  to  exercise 
their  functions,  register  their  votes,  take  an  intelligent  interest  m  the  State,  with  an 
education  which  we  call  elementary,  and  there  the  State  obligation  seems  to  me  to 
be  absolute.  When  you  go  beyond  that,  then  the  State  has  certainly  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  children,  but  an  even  greater  interest  is  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, represented  by  the  scholar's  prospects  in  the  profession  he  adopts,  and 
therefore  th'!  sharing  of  the  cost  is  not  a  question  of,  as  you  say,  money,  but  is  a 
question  of  principle  ? — Tf  1  understand  you,  we  differ  upon  the  qtiestion  of  the 
standard  at  which  the  assistance  of  the  State  should  cease.  Personally,  1  do  not 
think  the  State  has  completed  its  duty  by  the  time  that  it  turns  a  lad  out  of  the 
primary  schools,  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  if  its 
children  wsre  carried  a  stage  further. 

1,330.  Carried  actually  on  the  shoulders  of  the  State  ? — Carried  actually  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  State.  For  this  reason,  that  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  owing 
to  the  position  of  the  parents  and  considerations  of  that  nature,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  children  leave  school  at  the  age  of  about  14  years,  but  the  more  pro- 
mising students  as  a  rule  remain  on,  if  they  are  pem.itted,  for  another  year  or  two. 
I  believe  that  is  the  experience  in  America.  They  find  there  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  leave  h  ■  secondary  schools  after  the  first  year.  They  are  called  away 
by  circumstances  connected  with  the  position  of  their  parents.  The  State  is  not 
called  upon  to  support  the  burden  of  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  up 
to  16.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  go  into  the  ranks  of  industry  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that,  but  an  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  are  fitted  by  nature  for  higher 
education  to  make  use  of  it. 

1.340.  Xt  the  cost  of  the  State  ?— At  the  cost  of  the  State. 

1.341.  You  put  down  £30,000  as  the  cost  of  the  teachers'  salaries.  Is  that  a 
rough  estimate  ?— I  have  arrived  at  that  figure  in  this  way,  that,  assuming  you  had 
2,0(K)  children  in  the  .secondary  schools  and  you  allowed  100  teachers — that  would 
be  about  20  children  per  teacher  -and  ycu  alluwed  an  aiiiuial  income  of  £300  a  yrar, 
£30,000  wmld  be  about  the  figure.  I  would  like  to  say  upon  this  point  that  I  think 
that,  particularly  in  a  country  like  this,  the  teacher's  wage  should  be  fixed  upon  as 
liberal  a  scale  as  finances  will  permit.  There  are  many  reasons  for  that  which  I 
need  not  enter  into,  but  it  has  b'"cn  found  elsewhere  that  if  you  limit  the  salary  you 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  women  teachers,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  that  is 
not  to  the  advantage  or  benefit  of  a  system  of  national  education. 

1.342.  Would  you  not  fix  any  limit  ?— Naturally  one  would,  but  I  think  £3(H) 
is  a  fair  average.     I  believe  at  present  the  average  is  somewhat  lower  than  that. 

1.343.  Not  in  secondary  schools.  In  elementary  schools  the  average  is  some- 
thing about  £200,  but  in  high  schools  I  should  say  the  average  would  be  very  much 
higher  at  the  present  time  ?— I  think,  if  the  amount  of  £30,0(X)  is  insufficient,  it  should 
be  increased  to  an  amount  s\iHicient  to  secure  satisfactory  service.  There  would 
also  be  interest  upon  capital,  and  there  would  be  the  ordinary  expenditure  connected 
with  school  equipment  and  maintenance,  and  rent  in  some  cases. 

1.344.  Of  course,  if  the  capital  sum  were  Government  vote  or  endowment  there 
woidd  be  no  interest  ?— No,  but  if  you  Iniild  three  or  four  large  secondary  schools 
at  a  cost  of  about  £■'30,000  each,  ]iayment  of  interest  and  redemption  of  the  capilal 
invested  in  those  schools  would  I  think  be  a  fair  charge,  and  I  have  iinludcl  it  in  this 
estimate  of  £.")0,00(). 
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Sliiiutes  or  l,:!!.").  Do  you  think  this  Commission  ought  to  include  this  redemption  charge 

K^iflciice.        j^g  j^.^j.^  ijf  current  expenditure — as  a  recurrent  charge  ? — I  supposed  the  Government 

would  have  to  provide  that  money,  and  it  would  have  to  come  out  of  public  funds, 

Mr.  and  therefore  I  included  it.     The  question  whether  that  should  be  placed  as  a  kical 

('.  F.  Tiiiiiiiin.  burden  upon  Johannesburg  i,s,  of  course,  a  matter  of  detail,  but,  speaking  generally, 
IS  Jaii~inoc    ^"^^^  State  would  have  to  provide  that  money. 

—  !,;?4(j.  What  T  meant  was  simply  the  general  question  whether  we  ought  to  include 

Q.  1,345— 1,361.  sin.j^  charges  in  the  annual  cost  of  the  school.     Your  view  is  that  we  ought  \ — I  think 
so.     You  then  know  where  you  are. 

1,347.  You  favour  a  municipal  contrilnition  ? — Yes 

1,."U8.  On  the  basis  of  contribution,  the  State,  the  Municipality  and  the  parents 
are  to  be  represented  on  the  controlling  authority  ? — Yes. 

1,349.  You  are  definitely  in  favour,  T  see,  of  one  board  with  committees  of  manage- 
ment ? — Yes.  T  think  that  in  a  centre  like  Johannesburg  you  want  a  central  board. 
Of  course,  upon  that  central  board  those  who  contribute  the  money  should  be  repre- 
sented. I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Municipality  recognising  their  obligations 
in  this  respect.  I  think  up  to  date  they  have  been  evaded,  possibly  because  they 
have,  in  their  view,  more  important  subjects  to  consider,  but  up  to  date  I  think  the 
Municipality  has  not  done  its  duty  to  the  town  in  this  respect. 

1,3.50.  In  the  way  of  contribution  or  management  I — In  the  wav  of  generally  con- 
sidering the  question  of  education  and  taking  an  interest  in  it,  including  in  that  interest 
the  subject  of  finance. 

]  ,3.'>1 .  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  do  so  under  the  Ordinance  ? 
— There  should  not  have  been  the  Ordinance. 

1.352.  Still,  the  present  centralised  system  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Municipality  ? — Possibly  they  could  have  had  the  Ordinance  amended  if  they  had 
wished  to  do  so. 

1.353.  This  central  board  would  be,  of  course,  the  authority  financially,  and  in 
every  sense  the  responsible  body  ? — For  the  municipal  area. 

1.354.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  co-ordination  would  you  recommend  that  it 
should  exeicise  control  over  the  primary  schools  as  well  ? — I  think  your  secondary 
school  system  should  be  a  part  of  the  primary  school  system  It  follows  as  a  corollary 
from  my  contention  that  the  child  should  be  educated  to  a  higher  standard,  that  your 
primary  school  system  is  merely  a  section  of  the  general  sj'stem. 

1.355.  Would  you  favour  one  conti oiling  educational  authority  for  each  area  ? — 
Certainly,  up  to  the  point  of  entering  the  university. 

1.356.  {Archdeacon  Fur^c.)  You  suggest  that  education  should  be  free  u])  to  16. 
If  your  suggestion  were  carried  out  what  do  you  propose  should  happen  to  the  children 
after  16  ?  Would  they  have  to  pay  ? — After  that  age  the  work  of  education  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  parents  and  by  private  organisations,  by  universities. 

1.357.  Your  secondary  school  would  take  your  child  up  to  the  university,  would 
it  not  ? — If  we  were  dealing  with  ideal  conditions,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable 
in  the  Transvaal  to-day.  Later  on,  when  the  country  is  more  settled  and  we  have 
generally  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which  other  communities  have  arrived,  the  question 
of  extending  the  school  age  up  to  the  age  of  entering  he  university  would  come  forward 
for  settlement. 

1.358.  Practically,  your  boys  woukl  be  at  your  secondary  school  fc  only  about 
2  or  2i  years  ? — Thereabouts. 

1.359.  There  are  bovs  at  the  )  resent  time  older  than  16  in  some  of  the  secondary 
schools  ? — I  think  that  the  effect  of  making  the  limit  16  would  be,  that  this  2},  years 
would  act  as  a  [)eriod  of  selection,  and  that  those  who  were  fitted  for  further  education 
would  ])robably  receive  assistance  in  some  form  or  another,  and  would  be  carried  higher. 
Those  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  have  absorbed  perhaps  as  much  as  was  good  for 
them,  would  <lrop  out.  At  present  l)y  limiting  the  age  to  14,  the  date  they  leave  the 
primary  schools,  you  have  no  opportunity  of  picking  out  those  scholars  who  are  fitted 
for  higher  education,  and  I  think  in  that  way  you  lose  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material 
which  could  be  used  for  the  State. 

1 .360.  I  understand  you  do  not  mean  to  close  the  secondary  schools  to  lioys  of  over 
16.  You  would  give  education  free  u])  to  16,  and  after  that  you  would  give  it  free  to 
those  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of  going  on  with  their  education  ? — After  that  age 
I  think  the  question  should  be  left  to  the  parents,  and  as  I  say  to  voluntai'y  organisations. 

1.361.  If  it  were  left  to  vohmtary  organisations,  the  age  of  16  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  age  at  wliich  to  enter  a  new^  school.  The  boy  has  a  break  at  1 3  or  14  presumably, 
and  will  have  another  at  16,  then  he  will  go  for  two  more  years  to  a  private  organisation  ; 
he  is  two  more  years  there,  and  he  has  anothei  break  at  18,  and  then  he  goes  into  the 
university  ?-  I  do  not  look  at  the  passing  from  the  primary  school  to  the  secondary  as 
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iiivolviiij;  ill  any  sense  a  break.     It  is  simply  carryinf,'  the  child's  education  to  a  higher  Mi„„teH  ol 
point.     If  his  parents  are  in  a  financial  jiosition  to  assist  him  further,  he  will  prohably   Evidence. 

continue  at  school  till  he  is  IS,  and  then  perhaps  enter  the  university,  but  if  he  is  not,        

from  force  of  circumstances,  able  to  go  higher  he  will  naturally  pass  into  the  industrial 

ranks.     I  think  that  would  be  the  practical  result.  .•^{'.■■. 

l.:i(i2.  Ideally  you  would  favour  a  system  of  education  which  carried  the  child  ''^'  ^ """""■ 
through  the  jjrimary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools  and  then  on  to  the  university  ?  I8  J*"-,  li'on. 
In  that  case  the  State  should,  I  suppose,  give  free  education  in  the  universitv  ?— No.  I  q  ,  3^~j  3-3 
do  not  think  that  is  necessary  at  all  at  present. 

l.:S();5.  It  is  a  thing  we  have  to  aim  at,  because  the  State  would  benelit  by  the 
increase  of  education  ? — As  you  say,  it  is  the  ideal  which  no  doubt  all  educationalists 
like  yourself  are  aiming  at. 

l,3(it.  I  question  whether  I  am  iiersonally  ?— Rut  at  jiresent  we  aic  limited  by  the 
conditions  about  us,  and  as  I  suggested  in  my  memorandum  I  think  we  ought  to  carry 
them  on  to  Ki  if  we  can  ;  if  it  is  found  impossible,  then  we  must  make  the  fees  as  low  as 
we  can. 

I, ."?().">.  With  regard  to  the  ([uestion  the  Chairman  asked  you  about  salaries,  you  put 
down  £:}0,000  a  year  which  practically  in  your  reckoning  comes  to  an  average  of  £:5(X). 
That,  I  suppose,  takes  into  consideration  headmasters  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  staff  ? 
— Yes. 

1,366.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of  the  staff  very  much 
below  £.'500  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  large  numl)er. 

I,."i67.  What  do  j'ou  consitler  a  headmaster  ought  to  get,  taking  into  consideration 
the  ordinary  rates  of  pay  prevaihng  in  other  professions  here  ? — I  think  the  head  of 
a  secondary  school  should  get  £1,200  a  year. 

1.368.  Besides  a  house  ? — He  would  get  a  house,  yes. 

1.369.  {Chairnnin.)  lie  would  get  £1,2(X)  in  addition  to  the  house? — Yes;  the 
house  will  be  provided  by  the  school  autliorities. 

1.370.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Surely  if  one  master  is  getting  £1,200,  and  the  average 
is  £300.  that  will  bring  a  good  many  down  below  £300,  will  it  not  ? — I  think  that  would 
partly  adjust  itself  in  this  way.  I  took  an  average  of  20  per  teachiir.  I  think  in  the  lower 
classes  it  would  ])rol)al)ly  l)e  larger,  and  therefore  we  might  not  require  so  many  teachers 
as  a  hundred.  I  think  the  average  of  20  is  quite  low,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  children  would  be  just  out  of  the  primary  schools. 

1.371.  I  am  asking  this  really  because  it  seems  to  me  very  im])ortant  that  Com- 
missioners should  get  some  clear  understanding  as  to  what  should  be  the  expenditure 
on  salaries.  I  suggest  if  you  get  a  man  here,  whether  he  comes  from  South  Africa  or 
from  England  or  Scotland  or  from  any  British  colony,  it  will  be  dilHcult  to  keep  him 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  start  him  with  a  living  wage,  and  unless  he  can  look  forward 
to  an  increase  of  salary  in  the  course  of  time,  and  if  you  put  teachers  on  the  same  sort 
of  scale  at  which  ordinary  professions  are  paid  here,  I  maintain  that  it  would  cost  far 
more  than  most  of  us  imagine  to  run  a  school  like  this  ?— As  I  said,  I  thought  that 
£.30,000  would  probably  suffice  to  teach  2,0(K)  sch  lars  if  you  had,  say,  4  colleges,  if  you 
allowed  only  20  children  per  teacher.  I  think  you  could  place  the  allowance  somewhat 
higher,  because  a  teacher  is  taking  classes  all  the  day  and  he  can  teach  a  larger  number 
of  children  than  that,  so  possil)ly  you  would  not  retpiire  a  hundred  teachers.  1  (|uite 
agree  that  you  cannot  possibly  keep  a  good  man  in  this  country  unless  you  pay  him 
well,  and  I  should  say  generally,  if  it  were  found  that  this  limit  was  too  low,  then 
increase  it.  The  whole  question  of  efficiency  depends  upon  the  character  and  the 
attainuK^nts  of  the  teacher.      If  you  have  bad  teachers  you  have  bad  scholars. 

1,.372.  1  would  like  to  point  out,  in  a  school  of  this  kind,  you  would  not  only  want 
your  regular  form  masters,  that  is  to  say,  your  one  to  20  or  whatever  it  would  be,  but 
you  would  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  specialists  which  would  increase  the  number 
of  your  staff  ? — If  your  system  were  co-ordinated  I  think  your  sijecialists  could  lind 
work  enough  to  keep  them  continously  enqiloyed.  At  present  the  system  is  not  co- 
ordinated, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  of  teaching  power,  if  one  can  judge  from 
what  one  knows  of  the  present  educational  system  of  the  town. 

l,-373.  You  suggest  that  not  only  should  the  whole  system  be  co-ordinated,  but 
the  schools  should  be  co-ordinated  too,  and  I  take  it  your  girls'. schools  and  your  boys' 
schools  should  be  situated  topographically  side  by  side,  so  that  you  could  have  an 
interchange  of  staff  ? — Yes.  1  think  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  education  generally 
is  a  State  function,  that  your  system  of  education  must  be  based  upon  some  general 
l)]an  whicli  will  deal  with  the  whole  of  your  po])nlation  up  to  a  certain  age.  It  is  n 
mere  (piestion  of  detail  how  far  you  carry  them.  It  is  a  furthei  (piestion  of  detail 
how  far  your  teaching  organisation  supplies  the  needs  of  the  children,  but  if  there  is 
anv  waste  of  teaching  power  anywhere  it  is  a  defect  in  the  system  which  ought  to  be 
put  right. 
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'fliiiiKes  of  l,:574.  We  are  asked  to  report  in  regard  to  the  girls'  schools  as  well  as  the  boys' 

Evidence.       s(.l,„(i|s^  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  witness  that  the  schools  should  be  ])laced  prac- 

tically  together,  in  separate  buildings,  so  that  if  necessary  you  could  haye  an  interchange 

Mr.  of  staff.     Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ?     It  is  not  suggested  there  should  be  co- 

C.  F.  TahitoH.   education,  but  that  the  two  schools  should  be  close  at  hand,  under  different  heads, 

18  Tan~i006    ^^**  *'''^^'  .Y^ur  modern  language  master,  for  instance,  might  be  teaching  in  both  schools  ? 

—  — 1  think  if  there  were  any  danger  of  waste  of  teaching  power  from  the  fact  that  the 

Q.  1,374— 1.389.  g^hools  were  separate,  then  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  them  together. 

T  do  not  think  any  harm  could  result  from  having  your  girls'  schools  aiid  boys'  schools 

in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

\,'Mh.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  an  examination  for  those  entering  the 
secondary  school  from  the  primary  school  ? — It  is  a  question  of  detail  which  I  have 
not  fully  considered,  but  my  view  at  the  moment  is  that  it  is  undesirable.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  time  when  you  ought  to  apply  your  selective  tests.  I  think  you  should 
do  it  later.  If  you  carry  free  education  up  to  a  higher  limit  of  age,  do  not  apply 
your  selective  tests  until  that  age  is  reached. 

1 ,37G.  You  are  aware  that  nearly  all  the  scholarships  that  are  given  at  the  English 
public  schools  are  given  at  the  ages  between  about  12  and  13  or  13i  ? — If  you  have 
free  education  up  to  the  age  of  16  the  necessity  for  scholarships  disappears.  They 
begin  after  that  age. 

1.377.  {Chairman.)  You  would  allow  them  all  to  go  up  ? — If  they  want  to.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  system  of  scholaiships  and  bursaries  so  long  as  the  work  of  education 
is  the  duty  of  the  State. 

1.378.  {Archdea'on  Fiirse.)  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  rather  an  expensive 
thing  if  the  State  is  educating  people  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  or  the  Education 
Department,  are  not  really  fit  subjects  for  secondary  education  1 — I  think  the  more 
backward  a  child  the  more  need  for  education. 

1.379.  Have  you  any  views  with  regard  to  the  question  that  has  come  up  fre- 
quently in  evidence,  iiamelj^  the  question  of  preparatory  departments  ? — If  the 
work  were  done  systematically  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  them. 

1.380.  That  is  to  say,  the  primary  school  would  be  the  pieparatory  department, 
so  to  speak,  for  your  secondary  schools  ? — The  child  should  only  pass  from  the  primary 
school  when  he  has  reached  a  certain  standard. 

1.381.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  continuing  the  preparatory  departments 
of  secondary  schools  ? — The  necessity  would  disappear  if  the  work  of  primary  education 
were  efficiently  carried  out. 

1.382.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  have  preparatory  de- 
partments ? — Apparently  it  is,  from  our  experience  in  Johannesburg. 

1.383.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  the  primary  schools  do  not  give  a  sufficient 
education,  or  for  other  reasons  ? — I  am  not  able  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  preparatory  schools 
for  our  secondary  schools. 

1.384.  I  suggest  one  of  the  principal  reasons  is,  that  people  think  if  they  send 
their  children  to  a  preparatory  school  they  are  sending  them  to  a  more  select  school. 

.Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  encourage  views  of  that  sort.  I  think  the  State  should  as  far  as  possible  deal  with 
the  question  of  education  simply  as  one  of  its  ordinary  functions,  and  it  should  not 
encourage  any  opinion  or  section  of  opinion  in  favour  of  one  particular  class. 

1.385.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  reason  for  the  preparatory  departments  at  the 
present  time  ? — It  is  quite  possible  that  it  is.  I  think  you  have  a  good  deal  of  class 
distinction  in  a  place  like  Johannesburg. 

1 ,38().  Do  you  think  you  could  entirely  overlook  it  ? — Up  to  a  certain  age,  yes. 
I  think  if  you  do  not  overlook  it  you  tend  to  perpetuate  this  class  distinction,  and 
I  do  not  thiid<  it  is  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  State  to  do  that. 

1.387.  Do  you  think  all  men  are  born  equal? — No.  I  thiidc,  however,  if  you 
take  intellectual  power  as  your  standard  von  do  not  need  to  take  other  distinctions, 
like  money  or  social  position. 

1.388.  It  seems  to  me,  in  dealing  with  a  question  like  this,  you  have  to  take  facts 
into  consideration,  and  I  suggest  that,  in  spite  of  everybody  saying  that  Jack  is  as 
good  as  his  master,  and  rather  better,  there  is  a  strong  class  feeling,  even  in  this  com- 
nmnity  1 — 1  quite  agree  with  you,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  State 
to  encourage  those  distinctions. 

1.389.  Therefore  you  would  not  have  any  preparatory  depaitments  ? — I  would 
not.  I  thiidc  it  has  been  shown  by  experience  elsewhere  that  these  class  distini-tions 
mean  very  little,  and  that  childien  of  all  classes  can  mix  together  without  much  con- 
tamination by  the  inferior. 
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1,H00.  The  point  is,  in  suggesting  a  system  as  we  are  asked  to  do,  are  we  to  take   MiimtcH  ol 
no  consideration  of  what  you  say  is  ai-tually  a  fact,  that  people  prefer  not  to  send  their   '''^ '••«"'•■♦'• 

chiklren  to  the  ordinary  ekMncntary  school  on  the  ground  that  they  mix  with  everv-         

hody  ? — It  is  a  very  sim])le  matter  from  my  point  of  view,  because  if  a  man  is  prepared  ji,-. 

to  pay  for  an  opinion  of  that  sort,  then  let  hint  send  his  child  to  some  voluntary  school.    <'■  F.  Tiiintun. 

1.391.  If  you  had  this  system  you  would  be  indirectly  encouraging  other  schools  ?   jg  j^^inoc 
— You  mifjht  do  so.     I  do  not  think  that  has  been  the  effect  in  America.     I  think  tliere  — — 
you  will  find  children  of  all  classes  mixing  freely  in  school.                                                 Q.  1,390— 1,399. 

1.392.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  private 
schools  in  America  ? — Theie  is  a  large  number,  but  the  population  of  America  is  of 
course  a  very  large  one,  and  naturally  there  is  a  large  number  of  schools  to  supply  these 
particular  sections  of  public  opinion,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  State 
to  take  cognisance  of  these  matters. 

1 .393.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  form  a  scheme  that  shall  not  take  into  considera- 
tion any  facts  like  these  ? — Not  so  long  as  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  care  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  another.  The 
moment  you  do  that    I  think  you  bring  about  disaster. 

I,39i.  (Mr.   Wawjh.)  You  are  a  Governor  of  Johannesburg  College  ? — Yes. 

1,395.  And  therefore  particularly  versed  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  northern 
suburbs  1  You  know  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  support  offered  there  by  one  com- 
pany in  the  matter  of  a  site.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  get  further  support  in  the 
northern  suburbs  towards  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  ?  At  present  the 
amount  of  support  seems  to  me  to  be  very  small  as  compared  with  the  support  that 
we  have  had  promised  from  the  eastern  suburbs  ? — The  position  1  am  taking  up  in 
this  matter  is  this,  that  the  secondary  school  should  be  ])laced  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  population.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
should  be  guided  by  such  considerations  as  the  grant  of  a  few  acres  of  land  by  a  private 
organisation.  It  seems  to  me  to  take  a  view  of  the  subject  of  education  which  I  think 
is  a  wholly  unworthy  one. 

1,390.  In  the  terms  of  reference  it  is  distinctly  stated  we  are  to  ask  what  local 
support  is  forthcoming.  I  u-e  the  word  "local"  in  connection  with  the  northern 
suburbs,  not  generally  ? — .\s  1  said  in  my  memorandum,  I  do  not  think  the  State  shoidd 
pay  much  attention  to  this  question  of  private  co-operation.  If  you  go  and  place  a 
school,  designed  to  serve  the  people,  in  some  out-of-the-way  suburb,  merely  because 
you  have  been  given  a  few  acres  there,  you  cripple,  and  may  cripple  irretrievably, 
your  system,  and  you  may  not  reach  the  people  you  want  to  reach.  You  tend  to  create 
class  schools.  For  instance,  supposing  you  place  it  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  it  naturally 
draws  in  the  children  in  that  suburb  ;  if  they  happen  to  be  people  in  a  certain  ])Osition 
in  life  your  secondary  school  becomes  a  class  school,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  avoided  in  your  educational  system,  so  long  as  that  system  is  the  care  of 
the  State.  I  would  place  the  schools  well  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  requirements  of  the  suburbs  will  be  met  by  private  effort. 

1.397.  You  are  definitely  in  favour  of  a  central  school  ? — I  would  put  the  schools 
where  they  would  serve  the  people.  1  think  it  is  a  question  of  estimating  the  popu- 
lation within  a  certain  radius.  If  you  find  you  have  a  certain  population  within  a 
certain  radius,  then  place  the  school  there,  regardless  of  other  considerations,  because 
you  reach  the  largest  number.  If  you  do  not  do  that,  your  net  does  not  take  in  all 
the  children  ;    it  leaves  a  certain  number  out. 

1.398.  The  Government  must  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  local  support 
for  this  reason.  From  what  I  can  understand  they  have  not  fully  provided  for  ele- 
mentary education  in  Johannesburg.  We  are  told  something  like  ."),000  children  are 
unable  to  go  to  school  at  all  because  there  are  no  places  provided  for  them,  so  until 
that  grievance  is  removed,  surely  you  cannot  ask  the  Government  to  contribute  to  the 
putting  up  of  a  first-class  secondary  school  for  the  wealthy  northern  suburbs  ?  That 
is  the  point  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Government  has  completely  recognised  its  duties 
in  this  matter.  In  my  view,  a  certain  amount  of  money  should  be  spent  yearly  U]K)n 
education  ;  that  amount  should  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  children  which  you 
wish  to  educate,  and  if  the  State  has  the  money  it  should  certainly  use  it  for  tluit 
purpose.  I  put  education  amongst  the  first  of  a  State's  duties.  It  is  better  than 
building,  or  not  building,  prisons. 

1.399.  You  say  you  think  the  State  should  educate  children  up  to  the  age  of  Hi. 
Wovdd  you,  then,  have  a  test  as  to  whether  the  State  should  continue  assisting  in 
the  education  of  the  children  ?  Would  you  say  the  School  Higher  examination 
would  be  sufficient  at  IG,  and  that  any  lad  passing  the  School  Higher  at  \i\  should 
then  have  the  light  to  have  assistance  from  Government  ? — I  think  piesent  conditions 
prevent  your  carrying  free  education  beyond  the    age    of    Ifi.      Fiee    education  up 
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.fiiiiii(<>s4tf  III    Hi   is   a<   much  as   we  can  ask  at  present.      Beyond  that  age,  it   is    a   question, 

Kvidviive.  g^g  J  jj,^^.^,  g.^jj^  fy,.  voluntary  organisation,  or  for  private  individuals,  or  for  the  parents 

themselves  to  carry  on  the  education  of  their  cliildren.     \  test  would  ])rol)alily  be 

jli-  useful  when  they  were  leaving  school — a  leaving  examination — but   I   do  not  think 

('.  F.  rnintuii.  the  State  could  select  the  more  promising  students  and  then  offer  them  further  advan- 

,„  ^       ,„„.  tases,  except  in  the  way  of  offering  a  few  bursaries,  scholanships.  or  things  of  that 

18  Jail  ,  1906.        b     '  t  .'  c     \\  •   ■  ill 
sort,  which  would  l)e  assistance  lor  tlie  more  promising  children. 

Q.  1,400— 1,413.  1,400.  You  have  said  in  your  statement  that  the  iMunicipality  should  contribute. 

Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  for  the  Government  to  undertake  the  work  of  education, 

and  not  to  have  the  functions  of  schools  mixed  up  with  municipal  business  ? — No. 

For  this  reason,  that  the  circumstances  of  local  communities  vary  so  greatly.     The 

requirements  of  Johannesburg  education  may  be  something   quite   different  to  the 

requirements,  say,  of  Rustenburg.     So  far  as  those  requirements  differ  from  those 

generally  existing  in  the  country,  I  think  they  should  be  a  charge  upon  the  local 

authorities,  and  if  they  want  well-equipped  .schools,  fine  buildings,  and  generally  all 

the  accompaniments  of  a  sound  system  of  education,  I  think  the  local  authority  should 

contribute  because  they  benefit  by  it. 

1.401.  And  under  such  a  system  you  would  be  able  to  tax  property  for  the  benefit 
of  education  ? — Certainly  ;    it  would  be  part  of  the  local  rate. 

1.402.  Increase  the  assessment  ? — It  might  do  that.     I  hope  not. 

1.403.  (Mr.  Lance.)  Speaking  of  free  education,  you  referred  to  the  American 
system.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  1 — I  have  not  an  intimate,  but  I  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  that  system. 

1.404.  You  know  possibly  that  they  carry  free  education  up  to  the  university 
stage  ? — They  carry  it  up  to  the  age  of  18,  I  believe. 

1.405.  Up  to  matriculation  1 — In  some  cases  they  carry  it  even  further,  and  they 
wish  to  carry  it  up  to  22. 

1.406.  You  do  not  quite  approve  of  that  ? — I  approve  of  it  as  an  abstract  pro- 
position. 

1.407.  In  principle,  you  approve  of  it  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fitted  for 
our  present  requirements. 

1.408.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  educate  all  children  up  to  16  free. 
You  would  prefer  education  here  free  up  to  16  ? — As  I  indicated  in  my  memorandum, 
that  question  must  be  determined  by  factors  which  I  have  no  means  of  estimating. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  expense  of  carrying  the  lad  up  to  16  years  of  age  is  very  heavy, 
naturally  you  cannot  do  it  ;  you  have  to  rest  content  with  a  lower  standard  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  if  it  l>e  possible  by  the  expenditure  of  considerably  larger  amounts  than  we 
are  spending  to-day  to  carry  the  children  beyond  their  present  standard,  I  would  say 
it  is  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  State  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  in  America,  for 
instance,  in  some  states  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  is  devoted  to 
this  object.  In  some  cases  it  goes  as  high  as  six-thirteenths  of  the  whole  revenue. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  claim  anjrthing  of  that  character  here,  but  I  certainly  think 
that  the  State  should  set  aside  larger  sums  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  for  this  object. 

1.409.  My  point  is  this.  You  would  carry  them,  subject  to  these  financial  reasons, 
up  to  a  point  midway  in  the  secondary  course  ? — Yes,  for  the  reason  that  it  gives 
you  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  fitted  for  higher  education,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  practical  effect  would  be  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
are  best  fitted  to  receive  higher  education  would  pass  on  to  the  higher  stages,  while 
a  good  many  would  fall  back  into  the  industrial  ranks. 

1.410.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  selection  process  could  be  better  carried  out  at 
the  point  of  leaving  the  primary  school  ? — It  is  all  a  (picstion  of  what  you  select  as 
your  standard.  If  you  think  that  a  lad  will  make  a  better  citizen  if  you  carry  him 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  then  I  would  say  you  should  do  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  standard 
of  the  primary  schools  carries  you  sufficiently  far. 

1.411.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  better  scheme  to  have  a  selection  by  means 
of  an  examination,  say  at  14,  and  let  the  State  provide  all  secondary  education  free  ? 
You  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  State  provide  it  free  up  to  16,  and  then  let 
it  be  paid  for  ? — I  think  so. 

1.412.  {Mr.  Reiinert.)  Where  would  you  suggest  that  the  lad  of  Ki  should  get 
the  further  secondary  education  necessary  to  complete  a  good  secondary  education  1 — 
I  think  it  would  come  partly  from  private  individuals,  who  would  probably  endow 
the  schools  with  bursaries  or  scholarships.  It  would  come,  certainly  in  X\\\9^  country, 
in  many  cases  from  the  parents. 

1.413.  Then  your  proposals  would  practically  result  in  two  kinds  of  secondary 
schools  coming  into  existence  here,  one  class  with  children  between  the  ages  of  13 
or  14  and  16,  which  would  be  Government  schools,  and  another  class  of  schools  which 
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would  be  I'ither  private  schools  or  schools  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  >liim»«'K  ol 

would  have  a  large  number  of  children  who  would  only  enter  those  schools  at  the  age  •"'*'«'<'"«■ 

()t  II)  i — I  do  not  think  you  can  prevent  the  creation  of  these  private  schools.     I  do 

not  think  it  is  desirable.     They  are  bound  to  exist.  -y, 

1.414.  You   would  require  them,   I   understand,   according  to  your  idea? The  <'■  F.  raintun. 

State  system  of  education  would  stop  at   l(i.  ,„  ,        ,„„„ 

•'  i  18  Jan.,  1906. 

1.415.  Some  such  proposals  as  you  have  put  forward  actually  exist,  I  behove,  

or  have  been  put  forward  for  the  city  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I  believe  one  of  our  ^'  ^'*^*  '  ^'*^^' 
members  is  acquainted  with  the  local  conditions  there,  but  I  understand  Jlr.  Sadler 
has  recently  put  forward  proposals  which  are  not  unlike  the  proposals  outlined  in 
your  memorandum,  that  the  Education  Department  should  provide  continuation 
schools  for  the  more  promising  and  more  ambitious  children  who  are  intelligent,  to 
carry  their  education  beyond  the  ordinary  lea\ang  age  of  the  primary  sehool — 1."5  or 
14 — and  that  kind  of  industrial  school  which  is  more  designed  for  fitting  those  boys 
and  girls  for  industrial  rather  than  professional  careers  would  naturally  terminate  at 
the  age  you  have  fixed,  namely,  Ifi.  But  the  difficulty  which  is  in  my  mind  is,  how 
are  you  going  to  provide  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  really  want  a  complete  secondary 
education  ?  Apparently  these  scholars  would  be  better  provided  for  in  an  entirely 
different  class  of  school.  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  it  might  be  incon- 
venient for  an  ordinarily  ecpiipped  .secondary  school  to  be  flooded  with  children  coming 
into  that  school  at  the  age  of  Ki.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  that  school  with  the  work  that  these  children  have  completed  in  the  Government 
continuation  school  ? — I  do  not  think  in  practice  there  would  be  any  difficultv-  I 
think  you  would  find  that  voluntary  schools  would  flourish  side  by  side  with  the 
Government  schools. 

1,41().  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  entire  question  which  this  Commission  is 
asked  to  consider,  the  question  of  secondary  education  for  Johannesburg,  would  hardly 
be  completely  met  by  a  system  of  schools  which  practically  turns  the  chidren  adrift 
at  the  age  of  1(5  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  practice  you  would  find  that  a 
considerable  section  would  remain  beyond  that  age. 

1.417.  But  not  n  (iovernment  schools  ? — They  could  remain  in  Government 
schools  if  it  were  found  that  there  were  sufficient  scholars. 

1.418.  Then,  of  course,  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  carrying  this  number 
of  boys  and  g  ris  up  to  practically  the  matr'.culation  standard  ?—  Yes. 

1,41!).  With  regard  to  the  site  of  these  propo.sed  Government  higher  schools,  you 
favour  a  site  that  is  not  too  far  away  fi<tni  the  more  densely  populated  residential 
portions  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

1.420.  And  you  particularly  mention  the  Fort  site  as  an  ideal  site  for  schools  of 
this  character.  Do  you  consider  that  Government  would  be  well  advised  if  they  were 
asked  not  to  dispose  of  the  Fort  site  for  other  purposes  until  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  town  had  been  completely  dealt  with  ? — I  think  they  would  be  well 
advised  for  this  reason,  that  topographically  the  Fort  site  is  one  of  the  finest  sites 
in  town.  If  vou  had  not  the  ])rison  there,  and  if  you  had  not  some  of  the  lower  classes 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  hill  would  probably  be  occupied  by  some  of  the 
finest  residence^!  in  the  town.  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  course  of  time  public 
opinion  will  require  the  Government  to  remove  the  gaol  from  that  position.  Then, 
it  becomes  a  (piestion  of  what  you  intend  to  do  with  th"  site.  If  it  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  Municipality,  it  may  be  utilised  by  them  for  pulilic  buildings,  but,  in  my  view,  it 
could  be  put  to  a  better  jiublic  use  by  being  used  for  an  educational  college,  which 
would  carry  the  name  of  .Johannesburg  College  and  would  be  the  best  equipjted  college 
in  the  town,  and  would  naturally  attract  all  the  better  class  scholais. 

l.liil.  Would  vou  ])ro])ose  having  schools  there  both  for  boys  and  girls? — Yes. 

Mr.  J..\MEs  Alexander  Foote,  Examined. 

Mr.  Foote  submitted  the  following  statement:  — 

Along  with  Mr.  C!.  Newby,  our  Secretary,  I  have  been  uskeil  to  give  evidence  by  the 
Coniiuittee  of  the  .lohaniie.-iluirg  and   Hmid  Teacher.'*'  Association,  an<l  the  opitiioiis  here      j    j'  ^•,„^,. 
expressed  may  be  taken  generally  us  nqtrescntiiig  the  opinions  of  that  bodv. 

WiiKUK  SiocoNTi.MiV  KnrcA'rioN   Hkoins. 

Ti)  (li'lciiuine  at  wiiat  jmiiit  in  a  <'hihrs  eduiational  career  secnnilaiy  cdncaiinn  really 
begins  will  largelv  determine  tlie  |)rovision  to  be  nnide  in  the  matter  of  liuildings.  It  is 
mv   well-considered   opinion    that   secondary   cduiation   should    begin    where   the   primary 
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.lliiiiites  of     School  leaves  ofp.     At  the  end  of  each  year  an  examination  on  the  work  of  Standards  VI. 
Kvidence.        j^„(|  yij    should  he  held,  whifh  the  average  scholar  in  Standard  VII.  would  ])ass,  and 

which  the  bright  scholar  in  Standard  VI.  might  pass. 

The    departmental  certificate,  given  as  a  result  of  this   examination    and   gained  at 
J    I   )'(■»/(•      •■'"  average  age  of  13J,  would  give  entrance  to  the  .secondary  school.     It  would  also  serve 

'  1 as  a  labour  certificate  to  those  who  did  not  wish  to  carrj'  their  education  further.      In 

IS  Jan.,  lOoG.  this  way  the  secondary  school  would  contain  only  pupils  who  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  benefit  by  it,  and  would  be  purged  of  all  who  were  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  instruc- 
tion given. 

In  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  English  Board  of  Education,  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  is,  that  no  real  instruction  is  possible  before  the  age  of  six.  If  money  and  energy  have 
been  wasted  in  the  past  by  beginning  primary  education  too  soon,  it  is  a  justifiable  corol- 
lary to  say  the  same  of  secondary  education  ;  and  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  volume 
of  opinion  in  support  of  this  idea.  To  select  bursars  from  the  primary  school  at  10  years 
of  age  to  begin  a  secondary  course  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.  There  is  uo  justification  on 
educational  or  other  grounds  for  such  a  step.  Many  children  do  not  begin  to  show  promise 
till  about  the  age  of  13  or  14,  and  those  who  develop  slowly  often  make  the  best  scholars. 
At  10,  the  State  is  likely  to  get  the  precocious  rather  than  the  thoughtful,  and  the  latter 
may  leave  the  former  far  behind  in  the  race  of  life.  Between  13  and  l-l  adolescence  begins, 
and  new  qualities  of  body  and  mind  are  unfolded.  The  boy  begins  to  generalise  and 
reason,  and  personality  begins  to  take  shape.  At  14  the  boy  is  more  like  the  man  of  21 
than  he  is  like  the  child  of  7.  At  this  change  of  mind  and  body,  at  this  psychological  and 
physiological  period  in  his  development,  the  boy  ought  to  begin  his  secondary  education. 

Co-ORDINATrON    OF    THE    PRIMARY    ScHOOL    AND    THE    SECONDARY    Sc'HOOx^. 

But  if  the  end  of  the  primary  school  course  is  to  be  the  jumping-ofE  ground  for  the 
secondary  school,  does  the  syllabus  of  the  former  correlate  with  that  of  the  latter  ' 
Generally  speaking,  it  does,  and  where  it  does  not  it  could  easily  be  modified.  It  is  now 
the  commonest  of  educational  platitudes  to  say  that  there  should  be  an  organic  relationship 
between  the  primarv  and  the  secondary  school,  and  that  the  curriculum  of  the  latter  should 
be  a  natural  continuation  of  the  former.  The  English  of  the  primary  .school  is,  if  anything, 
in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  secondary  school.  The  arithmetic  and  mensuration 
of  the  Transvaal  primarv  school — probablv  the  finest  scheme  in  use  in  any  English-speaking 
country — correlates  naturally  with  the  mathematics  of  the  secondary  school.  The  ]3resent 
drawing  svllabus  of  the  primarv  school,  if  altered  so  as  to  contain  more  technical  drawing 
and  less  art  training,  would  be  a  good  preparation  for  modern  geometry  and  for  the  exact 
measurements  required  in  physics  ;  and  the  nature  study  scheme  of  the  primary  school 
correlates  with  the  science  course  of  the  secondary.  The  weak  point  in  the  correlation 
is  the  modern  language,  which  can  easily  be  begun  in  the  primary  school  in  Standard  VI.. 
so  that  the  pupil  will  have  one  to  two  years  in  it  before  entering  the  secondary  school. 
But  why  the  modern  language  in  the  primary  school  is  the  language  of  Holland,  and  in  the 
secondary  school,  French  or  German,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Free  Secondary  Education. 

The  Transvaal  Teachers'  Association  advocates  free  secondary  education.  This  wnuld 
do  away  almost  entirely  with  the  bursary  system,  with  its  unpopular  provisions,  as  the 
possession  of  the  department's  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  primary  school  course  would 
give  free  entrance  to  the  secondary  school.  Not  more  than  £.'j,000  is  collected  from  true 
secondary  education  fees,  and  this  is  a  very  small  addition  to  an  Education  Vote  of 
£350,000.  Where  education  is  made  a  national  charge,  all  classes  help  to  pay  for  it, 
bachelors  as  well  as  householders,  Kaffirs  as  well  as  white  men.  One  of  the  countrv's 
chief  wants  is  a  white  population,  and  the  family  man  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The 
doctrine  that  he  has  a  right  to  free  education  as  long  so  he  cares  to  keep  his  child  at  sc'nool 
is  morally  unassailable.  To  tell  a  father,  who  is  keeping  his  son  at  school  for  a  year  or 
two  after  the  boy  could  be  earning  £0  a  month  as  an  office  boy.  that  he  does  not  value 
what  he  is  not  paying  for,  is  wor.se  than  nonsense  :  J  ohannesburgers  appreciate  their  water 
supply  quite  as  much  this  year  when  its  price  is  only  half  what  it  was.  They  are  using 
more  of  it,  and  that  is  the  important  thing.  If  it  cost  them  nothing  directly,  they  would 
use  still  more  and  appreciate  it  none  the  less. 

I  would  ask  the  Commission  to  beware  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  type  of 
parent  whose  claim,  stripped  of  all  sophistry,  is  this  :  "  My  boy  may  be  a  lazy  and  hope- 
less dullard,  incapable  of  profiting  by  a  course  of  secondary  education,  but  I  insist  on  his 
having  it,  and  on  the  State  paying  for  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  it.  But  I  also  insist  on 
paying  the  remaining  third  myself,  in  case  he  should  rub  shouldefs  with  the  promising 
son  of  some  artisan  or  struggling  clerk,  on  whose  education  public  money  spent  would  be 
in  no  sense  wasteful  or  unproductive,  but  would  be  an  excellent  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  State." 

Such  a  claim  is  selfish,  illogical,  un-colonial,  and  out  of  harmony  with  twentieth  century 
ideas  of  the  State's  duty  towards  its  future  citizens.  If  a  parent  wishes  to  pay  entirely 
for  his  son's  education,  then  he  will  have  the  opportunity  in  the  proposed  school  in  Frankcn- 
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walcl,  wlikh,  evolved  by  special  needs,  will  presumably  be  free  from  State  subsidy.     The   Minutes  of 
trouble  will  be  not  that  too  many,  but  that  too  few,  will  take  advantage  of  free  secondary   '''V'Jence. 

education.   The  temptation  to  send  a  boy  of  U  to  work  is,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  

too  alluring  to  be  resisted. 

Ml. 

Central  or  SuBURii.\N  Sites.  ^'  '|^£^"''*- 

II  true  secondary  education  means  post-primary  edutation,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  ^**  ■'""''  ^''"^^' 
show,  then  the  provision  of  accommodation  will  not  be  such  a  diiricult  matter  after  all. 
One  school  should  be  placed  in  the  eastern  suburbs  and  one  in  a  northerly  direction.  These 
would  be  followed  in  a  few  years  by  one  in  a  westerly  direction  and  one  in  the  south.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  primary  headmasters  in  the  western  and  southern  subiirbs  that  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  secondary  schools  in  those  districts. 

Each  school  should  consist  of  two  separate  buildings,  containinj^  a  boys'  department 
and  a  girls'  department,  with  separate  staffs  it  possible,  or  with  interchangeable  staffs  i( 
economy  demands  it.  As  a  boys'  school  here  will  develop  along  scientific  and  mathematical 
lines,  and  a  girls'  school  more  on  literary  lines,  co-education  is  not  advisable.  I  do  not 
favour  a  central  school,  as  I  think  all  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  should  be  in 
the  suburbs.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  more  noise,  more  du.st,  less  air,  and  less 
playground  space.  Besides,  the  centre  of  the  town  becomes  less  and  less  a  residential 
quarter  with  each  succeeding  year.  If  there  are  no  secondary  schools  in  the  suburbs, 
parents  will  send  their  children  away  to  boarding-schools  in  increasing  numbers.  As  honu! 
environment  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  pupil,  a  day  school 
is  infinitely  better  than  a  boarding-school.  A  boy  ought  to  have  the  companionship  of 
his  father,  and  a  girl  the  influence  of  her  mother,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
Schools  in  the  centre  of  Johannesburg  tend  to  become  very  largely  cosmopolitan  in  com- 
position, and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  secondary  school  in  which 
the  cosmopolitan  lump  was  impermeable  to  the  British  leaven. 

Prkp.\r.\tory  Schools. 

Under  a  syteni  of  co-ordinated  jirinuiry  and  secondary  education,  has  the  preparatory 
school  any  valid  raiKon  (Vitre?  Is  there  any  special  function  for  such  a  school  to  dis- 
charge {  Educationally  there  is  not.  Educationalists  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  same 
])reparation  is  equallv  lieneficial  for  all  children,  whether  they  leave  school  at  It  or  at  IH, 
or  proceed  to  a  university  career.  The  curriculum  of  the  primary  school  is  already  over- 
loaded, and  yet  no  subject  seems  superfluous  ;  and  to  add  anything  to  it  in  the  preparatory 
school  can  only  be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  something  vital.  After  all,  the  best  preparation 
for  the  secondary  school  is  not  the  acquisition  of  snippets  of  instruction  in  numerous 
subjects,  but  the  formation  of  habits  of  sustained  and  .self-reliant  effort.  Logically,  the 
preparatory  school  is  indefensible,  and  in  an  ideal  system  it  would  be  absent.  It  is  as 
well  to  admit  the  fact  that  it  is  a  concession  to  sentiment  and  human  weakness.  If  we 
could  make  the  whole  population  American,  Scottish,  or  Australian  ad  hoc  the  preparatory 
school  would  probably  not  bo  necessary.  Not  one  ])arent  in  fifty  knows  anything  about 
the  relative  sizes  of  classes  in  primary  and  preparatory  .schools.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Education  Department  to  see  that  in  all  its  schools  classes  are  of  a  size  to  promote  efficiency, 
not  too  small  to  discourage  competition,  and  not  too  large  to  make  individual  attention 
impossible. 

But  to  close  the  preparatory  schools  would  only  cause  an  immense  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  private  schools.  This  would  be  bad  for  several  reasons.  Their  curri- 
culum would  not  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Government  sec(mdary  schools.  They  are 
often  educationally  inellicient,  and  they  may  even  be  politically  unsound.  They  are  the 
scene  of  constant  surrender  to  parents  and  their  fads.  Their  system  being  the  reverse  of 
the  Roman  system  of  mulliiin,  non  mvlla,  they  generally  attempt  too  much  and  a<(om])lish 
too  little.  The  boy  who,  when  asked  what  they  taught  him  at  school,  replied,  "  They 
teaches  me  everything,  but  I  learns  nothing,"  probably  went  to  a  small  private  school. 

For  the  initional  welfare  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  have  as  many  of  the  children  as  possibh; 
within  the  national  schools,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  continue  the  prc])aratory 
school  as  a  part  of  the  State  system.  But,  as  it  is  established  for  special  needs  and  in 
deference  to  special  prejudices,  it  should  be  completely  self-sup|iorting  by  means  of  fees. 
It  .should,  in  fact,  be  a  fee-])aying  primary  .school,  consisting  of  both  boys  and  girls,  working 
under  the  same  <:ode,  subject  to  the  same  inspectif)n,  and  preparing  for  the  same  fiiuil 
examination  as  the  primary  school  proper.  The  pre])aratory  school  should  be  built,  not 
out  of  the  money  voted  for  secondary  schools,  but  out  of  the  vote  for  the  erection  of 
primary  schools.  Under  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  outlined,  and  assuming  that  the  Govern- 
ment foregoes  the  paltry  sum  collected  in  secondary  fees,  you  have  a  State  system  of 
education  piving  equal  opportunities  to  all,  a  system  with  which  the  nuist  jjerfervid  socialist 
would  find  it  difficult  to  lind  fault. 

^  Local  Control. 

Tlic  present  Transvaal  educational  position  is  in  many  respects  the  envy  of  educa- 
tionalists and  educational  administrators  the  world  over,  and  any  modification  of  that 
position,  unless  in  the  directions  which  I  have  already  indicated,  would  l)e,  in  my  opini(m, 
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Minnies  or     retrogressive.     We  have  begun  at  the  point  which  other  countries  are  striving  to  reach, 
Evidfnce.        |j,,{  ^hich,  being  fettered  by  other  traditions,  they  have  not  yet  attained.     For  example, 

our  schools  are  practically  free  from  the  sectarian  octopus.     Our  education  is  paid  for  out 

of  the  State  Treasury,  and    not    out    of   local  rates,  and    its   control  and  adnnnistration 
T  4   Fiite      '^•'^  removed  out  of  the  region  of  partisan  contests,  racial  or  ecclesiastical.     Such  an  enviable 

'  'J '     position  should  not  be  changed  without  careful  consideration. 

18  Jan.,  1906.  The  best  Education  Committee  will  be  the  new  Legislative  Assembl)',  which  will  check 

anv  tendencv  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department  to   become  a  bureaucratic   and 

vj  1,5-i  ,  -  ji.,-,,f;ponsible  autocracy.  If,  however,  local  committees  are  appointed,  teachers  wish  most 
stronglv  that  such  committees  should  cover  both  primary  and  secondary  education. 
Separate  and  everlappiiig  authorities  are  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  modern  educationalist, 
and  the  tendency  all  the  world  f)ver  is  to  unite  the  various  grades  of  education  under  one 
authority.  One  committee,  with  consultative  powers  only,  for  all  the  schools  in  the  mmiici- 
pality  should  be  the  rule. 

Trade  School. 

If  a  technical  day  school  is  established  here,  it  should  be  a  kind  of  alternative  secondary 
school,  entrance  to  which  can  only  be  had  by  gaining  the  primary  school  leaving  or  labour 
certificate.  There  should  be  no  compromise  on  that  point.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  number  of  families  here  is  disproportionately  small,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  demand  for  boy  labour  is,  therefore,  greater  than  the  supply. 
Government  departments  are  as  great  tinners  as  private  employers  in  taking  boys  from 
school  at  too  early  an  age.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of  boys 
whose  general  education  is  far  enough  advanced  to  make  a  school  of  this  kind  a  success, 
or,  indeed,  to  make  a  school  of  this  kind  at  all.  To  take  boys  on  an  age  qualification  only 
would  be  to  give  them  an  education  only  fit  for  a  Kaffir.  A  generous^  provision  for  night 
schools  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  town. 
In  this  connection  three  things,  I  think,  are  worth  mentioning  : — (1)  Manual  training  is 
already  a  recognised  branch  of  primary  school  work.  Centres  are  being  established  in 
connection  with  groups  of  schools,  where  boys  beginning  at  Standard  IV.  are  trained  in  the 
use  of  tools.  (2)  At  the  close  of  last  session  there  were  in  the  schools  within  the  munici- 
pality only  twenty  boys  in  Standard  VII.  Girls  were,  of  course,  much  more  numerous. 
(3)  In  some  primary  schools  there  are  in  the  lower  classes  boys  of  14  years  of  age  who  would 
be  incapable  of  reading  the  fractions  of  an  inch  on  a  ruler. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  the  so-called  higher- 
grade  school  here.  The  question  asked  should  be,  not  what  is  usual  in  other  places,  but 
what  is  best  for  this.  Such  a  school  may  be  required  in  a  Transvaal  town  not  large  enough 
to  support  a  secondary  school,  but  ni  Johannesburg  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for 
this  overlap])ng  institution. 

1,422.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Vice-Chaiimau  of  the  Johannesburg  and  Raud 
Teachers'  Association  ? — I  am. 

1,4:23.  Do  you  speak  for  them  ? — I  speak  for  the  committee  of  the  Johannesburg 
and  Rand  Teachers'  Association. 

1,424.  Are  you  officially  delegated  ? — Yes,  by  the  committee. 

1,42.5.  So  we  can  take  your  views  as  at  any  rate  representing  the  executive  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  ? — That  is  so. 

1.426.  You  say  in  vou  opening  paragraph.  "  It  is  my  Avell  considered  opinion  that 
secondary  education  should  begin  where  the  primary  school  leaves  off,"  that  is  about 
14  ?— Between  13  and  14. 

1.427.  Yon  disapprove  then  of  the  practice  that  at  present  obtains  of  beginning 
at  10  ? — Yes,  for  reasons  which  I  have  given  here. 

1.428.  I  should  like  you  to  explain  those  reasons  a  little.  As  I  understand  them 
you  base  them  first  on  psychological  and  physiological  considerations.  Am  I  right  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  say  there  is  a  definite  period  in  the  child's  life  about  that  age. 

1.429.  -Adolescence  begins  then,  therefore  secondary  education  should  begin  then  ? 
— I  say  that  there  is  then  a  definite  period  in  the  child's  life.  It  is  the  time  in  the  child's 
life  when  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  English,  and  when  his 
reasoning  faculties  begin  more  definitely  to  develop.  He  is  content  to  accept  facts 
before  that.     He  begins  to  reason  and  think  more  about  that  age. 

1,4.30.  You  are  of  course  a  very  experienced  schoolmaster  ? — I  have  had  a  good 
many  years'  experience. 

1.431.  You  would  not  maintain  that  at  a  certain  age  there  is  a  birth  of  faculty  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

1.432.  You  would  say  there  was  a  gradual  development,  that  the  reasoning  faculty 
may  be  increasing  from  the  earliest  stages  onwards  ? — That  is  so.  The  child's  standard 
of  intellectual  attainment  is  of  course  considered  to  be  normal.  A  child  of  this  age  is 
understood  to  be  at  the  normal  stage  of  advancement  that  a  child  would  have  reached 
in  the  elementary  .school,  if  he  went  at  a  reasonable  age  and  attended  regularly. 
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[,i'.i:'>.  .My  point  ratlier  is,  that  you  cannot  say  that  secondary  education  shall   '♦fuutos  of 
begin  at  Jl,  because  adolescence  begins  then.     I  maintain  that  there  is  a  fallacy  behind   ''* '**^'"'"^"- 

this,  because  you  have  admitted  that  the  development  of  faculty  is  a  very  gradual 

process.     You  cannot  say  of  any  age  that  at  that  ]K)int  precisely  a  child  shall  begin  m,. 

studies  that  require  reason  and  intellect.     I  should  be  inclined  to  iiue.stion  any  argument      •'•  -'•  ^''""'''• 
which  bases  the  age  for  beginning  .secondary  education  on  that  consideration  alone,   j^  jj,,,  "jfin^ 
You  go  on,  I  see,  to  add  that  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  is  a  natural  con-  — — 

tinuation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school,  and  you  give  us  instances  ? — Yes  ;  Q- 1.4^3— i.<<i- 
I  say  that  the  public  elementary  school  shoidd  be  the  basis  of  any  State  educational 
system. 

1.434.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  must  construct  your  primary  system  for  children 
who  leave  at  the  age  of  14  ? — The  general  trend  of  opinion  is,  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  whether  a  child  leaves  at  14  or  goes  on  to  a  secondary  scliool.  I  see  that 
is  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  recently  published  suggestions  of  the  English  Board 
of  Education. 

1.435.  I  was  lately  reading  Mr.  Sadler's  report,  not  on  Newcastle  but  on  Liverpool, 
where  he  rather  definitely  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  logical  co-ordination  of 
the  two  systems,  to  say,  here  this  shall  end  and  there  that  shall  begin,  because  your 
primary  system  must  contemplate  ending  at  11,  so  I  ])ut  it  to  you  that  it  is  not  <{uite  the 
universal  opinion  of  educationalists  that  the  two  systems  must  follow  on  in  the  way  you 
have  described  ? — That  may  not  be  so.  Of  course  opinions  on  educational  matters 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  flux.  I  see  that  Professor  Darroch  of  Edinburgh 
University  has  stated  as  his  belief  that  the  primary  school  should  end  at  a  certain  j)i)int. 
and  the  secondary  school  begin  there,  and  1  quoted  just  now  the  recentlv  publislied 
suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  which  they  say  that  nothing  should  be  added 
to  the  ordinary  standard  work  of  the  primary  school  course  whether  the  child  is  to  leave 
afte  •  passing  th  ough  the  standards  or  to  go  on  to  a  secondary  school  course. 

1.436.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  grown  more  strongly 
of  the  opinion  in  recent  years,  because  I  get  so  many  children  coming  from  private 
schools  who  have  done  a  great  many  extra  subjects,  and  who  are  absolutely  uteless 
in  the  ordinary  English  subjects.  They  have  started  a  modern  language,  and  they 
can  do  algebra  and  water  colour  painting,  but  they  spell  "  rubber  "  with  one  'b"  and 
"  sum  "  with  two  '  m's.' 

1.437.  Are  you  not  arguing  a  little  against  yourself  ?  Would  not  the  primary 
school  child  have  an  unfinished  education  in  something  like  the  same  sense  as  this 
private  school  child,  if  he  were  under  one  and  the  same  system  as  the  child  going  on  to 
the  ag(!  of  l<)  ?— The  system  of  the  primary  school  is  of  course  a  thorough  grounding  in 
English  subjects. 

1.438.  It  is  supposed  to  include  a  complete  review  of  the  geography  of  the  world 
and  such  history  as  is  prescribed,  a  fairly  complete  covering  of  the  ground  in  arithmetic, 
together  withsuch  jiarts  of  elementary  mathematics  as  ho  will  req\urc.  so  that  altogether 
it  has  some  aspects  of  finality.  Would  it  have  this  finality  if  you  merely  made  it  a 
preparatory  ground  for  the  secondary  school  i — I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
difference  at  all  merely  because  certain  of  the  children  may  be  going  on  to  a  secondary 
school. 

1.439.  1  will  suggest  a  difference.  Take  geography.  Take  the  primary  school 
code.  It  attempts,  presumably  because  the  child  is  going  to  leave  at  14,  to  give  that 
child  an  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  world  within  5  years.  My  point  is,  that  if  that 
child  were  being  taught  with  children  staying  on  till  IG,  then  in  this  particular  subject 
he  would  have  to  be  content  with  four-sixlhs  or  five-sevenths  of  the  complete  scheme  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  Many  educationalisis  think  that  a  concentric  method  of  teaching 
geography  is  the  best  system  ;  that  a  child  in  Standard  IV.  would  get  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  he  would  go  on  in  Standard  V.  to  increase 
that  knowledge,  and  so  on.     Under  this  system  you  may  have  finality  anywhere. 

1.440.  The  immediate  jioint  before  us  is,  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
primary  school  as  such,  ending  at  14,  is  a  completely  satisfactoiy  preparation  f(jr 
secondary  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Such  a  .scheme  has  the  merit  of  siinplic  ily 
and  also  the  merit  of  being  logical. 

1.441.  As  a  rule  the  modern  language  is  not  introduced  in  the  elementary  school 
(■ode,  there  arc  no  classics,  the  mathematical  training  is  necessarily  very  limited, 
necessarily  confined  to  one  subject.  Would  you  uol  consider  there  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  time  in  respect  of  these  subjects  between  7  and  14  for  the  boy  intending  to  take 
them  up  afterwards? — A  really  smart  boy  would  probably  enter  before  14,  because 
a  smart  child  will  pass  Standard  I.  at  7J  and  that  means  Standard  \l  at  12^  ;  according 
to  the  scheme  which  1  have  mapped  out  here  that  l)oy  would  enter  the  secondary  school 
at  12.^  and   he  would  have  one  year's  training  in  a  modern  language  before  that  — 
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iMiiiiites  ul     namely  in  Standard  VI. — and  if  that  boy  has  done  all  the  arithmetic  and  menssuration 
Kvidencc.        ^^^^^  down  in  the  Transvaal  code  he  is  ready  to  begin  algebra  and  geometry  and  do  it 

well.     My  Standard  VII.  did  in  three  months  easily  up  to  simple  equations  in  algebra. 

.Ml-.  In  my  own  case  1  beganLatin  three  years  before  1  learned  Greek.    I  am  perfectly  certain 

J.  A.  Foiiic.      I  learned  more  Greek  in  one  year  than  I  learned  of  Latin  in  three. 

18  Jan    1906  1,W2.  Your  views  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  State  to  secondary  education 

-L  are  very  pronounced.     I  think  they  are  summed  up  in  this  sentence.  "The  doctrine 

Q.  1,442— 1,454.  ^j^.^^  j^^  ^^^  ^  right  to  free  education  as  long  as  he  likes  to  keep  his  child  at  school  is 

morally  unassailable  f — That  must  be  read  with  the  context,  namely,  that  the  child 

can  only  get  into  the  secondary  school  by  examination. 

1.443.  The  opportunity  should  be  there  ? — Yes. 

1.444.  Free  ?— Free. 

1,44.").  I  suggest  to  you,  as  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Tainton,  that  you  approach  the 
question  entirely  from  the  parent's  point  of  view.  I  will  not  say  entirely,  but 
generally  from  the  parent's  point  of  view.  You  will  surely  admit  it  is  open  to  con- 
troversy whether  it  is  a  matter  of  State  obligation  to  give  education  completely  free  or 
to  aid  it  ? — My  opinions  on  that  f(uestion  are  almost  the  same  as  yours,  only  you  divide 
the  State's  liability  from  the  parent's  liability  with  a  horizontal  line  and  I  divide  them 
with  a  perpendicular  line. 

1.446.  Not  if  you  have  primary  education  free,  surely  ? — If  I  understand  you 
right  you  said  to  Mr.  Tainton  that  the  State's  duty  should  end  with  the  primary  school, 
and  that  thereafter  half  the  cost  of  secondary  education  should  be  borne  by  the  parents 
and  half  by  the  State.  I  think  that  is  illogical ;  either  the  State  should  pay  it  all  or 
none  of  it.  The  point  is  this,  you  say  one-half  should  be  paid  by  the  parent  and  one- 
half  by  the  State.  I  make  a  different  division  :  I  say  the  State  should  only  pay  for 
those  who  have  capacity,  and  should  pay  entirely  for  those  who  have  capacity,  and  that 
the  State  should  not  pay  at  all  for  the  duffer  ;  so  that  the  State  is  still  paying  half,  but 
is  pa^^ng  entirely  for  those  who  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  State. 

1.447.  You  assail  the  logic  of  my  position,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  defend 
it  for  a  moment,  ^^^ly  should  the  State  give  primary  education  free  ? — To  make  good 
citizens. 

1.448.  What  is  the  requisite  educational  outfit  for  a  good  citizen  ? — In  this  country, 
with  a  black  population.  I  think  a  good  citizen  must  be  a  very  highly  educated  person, 
a  much  more  highly  educated  person  than  in  Europe. 

1.449.  The  terms  are  very  relative.  Do  you  think  that  a  child  who  has  passed 
your  seventh  standard  will,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life,  that  is  to  say, 
opportunities  of  reading  and  so  forth,  and  does  not  enter  into  a  profession  which 
exhausts  him,  be  a  satisfactory  citizen  at  22  ? — He  might  be  a  satisfactory  citizen, 
but  he  woiJd  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  citizen  if  he  got  more  education. 

1.450.  And  by  helping  him  with  half  the  cost  of  the  further  education  required, 
do  you  not  think  the  State  would  secure  the  measure  of  satisfactoriness  that  you 
aj)prove  ? — I  prefer  to  help  him  with  it  all,  and  not  help  those  who  have  no  capacity. 
Wherever  the  State  finds  capacity  it  should  develop  that  capacity.  If  there  is  no 
capacity  and  the  child  is  not  going  to  be  an  asset  to  the  State,  then  after  the  primary 
school  course  the  State  should  spend  no  more  money  on  that  child. 

1.4.51.  I  am  appljnng  my  argument  to  every  man  who  has  capacitj',  who  passes 
your  leaving  examination,  enters  the  secondary  school,  and  is  qualified  to  do  so.  My 
position  is  that  for  that  child  the  obligations  of  the  State  are  discharged  by  half  cost  ? — 
Of  course  one  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  here  life  is  very  hard  for  a 
family  man,  and  the  family  man  ought  to  be  helped  all  that  the  State  can  help.  In 
this  country  children  are  a  very  great  asset  to  the  State,  but  they  are  a  very  great 
liability  to  the  parent,  much  more  so  than  in  England.  The  child  is  a  very  great 
asset  to  the  State  and  a  great  liability  to  the  parent,  and  I  think  you  should  do  all 
that  you  can  to  help  the  parent  to  give  that  child  all  the  education  you  can  afford  to 
give  it,  more  especially  when  you  have  alongside  of  you  not  only  a  black  but  a  coloured 
population  who  are  keen  on  getting  education. 

1.4.52.  If  you  base  your  argument  on  local  conditions,  then  does  not  a  man  get 
a  better  relative  wage  here  than  elsewhere  ? — That  is  so,  but  the  family  man  finds  it 
harder  here  than  in  Europe. 

1.453.  Then  it  is  not  a  better  wage  ? — Not  for  the  family  man  ;  it  is  a  better 
wage  for  the  single  man.  I  should  put  it  this  way,  that  if  the  parent  is  getting  free 
secondary  education  for  his  child  he  is  doing  his  half  of  the  matter,  even  assuming 
that  the  State  should  do  half,  by  doing  without  that  child's  earnings. 

1.454.  There  again  I  should  not  accept  any  argument  that  is  based  on  the  child's 
earning  capacity.  I  think  the  parent  who  looks  upon  the  child  as  a  potential  wage 
earner  at  the  age  you  are  speaking  of,  is  a  parent  who  ought  not  to  have  a  child  at 
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all.     My  point  is,  that  it  does  not  follow  from  you"  premises  that  the  State  should  WlmKfs  ol 
take  h   whole  of  the  child's  education  into  its  own  hands;    I  suggest  that  a  half  would  •*'* '<'«nee- 

be  a  fair  discharge  of  its  obligations.     To  contiiuie,  you  say,  "As  the  boys'  school         

here  will   develop   along  scientific  and  mathematical  lines  and  the  girls'  school  more  j,,, 

on  literary  lines,  co-education  is  not  advisable."     You  want  to  specialise  before  the     ./.  A.  F„„ir. 

matriculation  stage  ? — No.  I  say  that  the  secondary  school  here  is  not  preparing  for  

one  of  the  older  universities  where  the  training  is  more  of  a  literary  character,  Init  ^"L      '' 

the  secondary  school  here  is  preparing  for  a  modern  industrial  university  or  college,  Q- 1,455—1,407. 
the  product  of  an  age  of  technical  acti\dty,  and  therefore  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school  will  be  modified  by  that  of  the  technical  institute  which  follows  it. 

1,455.  Would  you  rule  out  mathematics  from  a  girl's  education  ;  would  you 
make  its  inclusion  an  objection  to  co-education  ? — I  think  a  scientific  education,  in 
which  there  is.  for  instance,  a  very  great  proportion  of  physics,  is  not  liked  by  girls. 
Girls  as  a  rule  hate  this  continual  measuring  and  weighing,  it  does  not  appeal  to  them 
at  all.  A  girl's  education  would  be  probably  of  more  advantage  o  herself  and  do 
her  quite  as  much  good  in  after  life  if  it  had  a  more  literary  than  scientific  trend. 

l,4o().  What  1  should  like  to  point  out  is,  tliat  the  difficulties  are  not  quite  so 
great  as  this  rather  sweeping  statement  suggests  ;  for  in.stance.  if  you  put  a  girl  in 
Johannesburg  College  and  you  determined  that  she  should  develop  on  literary  lines 
alone,  I  do  not  think  she  would  be  unoccupied  more  than  four  hours  a  week.  Tn  any 
case,  the  hours  not  given  to  algebra  and  science  would  he  given.  I  presume,  to  further 
literary  work  and  probably  some  domestic  studies.  But  what  I  mean  is  this,  that  this 
should  not  be  accepted  as  making  co-education  impossible.  You  could  divide  your 
school  into  boys  and  girls  for  these  hours.  The  boys  would  do  their  mathematics 
and  science,  the  girls  their  literature  and  such  domestic  studies  as  are  desirable  ? — 
^\s  a  Scotsman  I  have  no  objection  to  co-education  at  all.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  all  my  life.  But  I  think  this  is  one  argument  why  it  is  not  so  desirable 
here,  that  the  secondary  schools  are  not  prepaiing  for  one  of  the  older  universities. 

1.457.  Would  you  rule  out  co-education  on  these  lines  ? — I  mention  this  as  one 
of  the  arguments  why  co-education  is  not  so  advisable  here. 

1.458.  I  see  your  objections  to  the  central  school  .seem  to  me  to  group  themselves 
into  three  ;  first,  the  material  objection,  the  noise  and  the  dust,  secondly,  that  you 
want  the  child  nearer  home,  the  parental  objection,  and  thirdly,  the  social  one,  that 
you  think  the  school  in  the  centre  is  more  cosmopolitan.  Does  the  last  one,  the 
objection  that  central  schools  are  too  cosmopolitan,  apply  to  the  centre  of  the  town 
particularly  '. — 1  know  one  of  the  primary  schools  in  town  which  has  90  per  cent. 
non-English  children,  and  I  believe  other  schools  are  the  same.  Of  course  if  the 
school  is  very  largely  cosmopolitan  the  curriculum  would  require  to  be  modified  to 
a  certain  extent ;    language  teaching  would  require  more  time  devoted  to  it. 

1.459.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  accuse  you  of  being  illogical  because  you  maintain 
the  primary  school  as  the  introduction  to  the  secondary,  and  then  you  champion 
preparatory  schools,  but  I  see  you  base  your  arguments  on  the  efTect  that  the  closing 
of  these  schools  would  have  on  the  number  of  small  private  schools,  and  you  think 
that  would  be  bad  for  the  State  ? — I  do. 

1.460.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  sentiment  ? — Yes,  1  admit  that.  1  think 
it  is  just  as  well  to  admit  that  at  once. 

1,401.  You  would  make  the  preparatory  school  completely  self-supporting  ? — 
Yes,  the  fees  shndd  pay  for  the  school. 

1,4()2.  Y''ou  think  there  should  be  one  educational  authority  ? — Yes. 

1,46.'?.  You  do  not  mention  committees  of  management  ? — My  opinions  on  this 
(juestion  are  well  known.  I  do  not  believe  in  local  control  or  local  committees  one 
atom.  I  think  if  you  look  at  any  country  in  the  world  where  education  is  controlled 
or  managed  locally,  you  will  find  that  education  on  its  merits  is  scarcely  ever  discussed 
at  all.  Local  rates  as  they  are  affected  by  education  are  di.scussed  ;  the  sectarian 
question  as  it  affects  education  is  discussed  ;  but  education  on  its  merits  does  not 
seem  to  have  an^'thing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  America  the  local  authorities 
are  not  popularly  elected  but  mostly  nominated,  and  in  America  you  have  a  greater 
enthusiasm  and  a  more  intense  belief  in  education  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

1. 161.  Then  you  do  approve  of  local  authorities? — These  authorities  are  not 
a))pointed  by  the  man  in  the  street. 

1,  l()5.  You  condemn  the  English  system  ? — I  condemn  the  English  system  in  Mo. 

1,46(5.  Being  possibly  driven  by  the  force  ofciroumstanc.es  to  make  a  reservation, 
you  want  one  authority  i — Yes. 

1,467.  No  local  rates  ? — No  local  rates.  Other  countries  seem  to  be  moving 
in  that  direction.  All  over  England  you  find  school  boards  ]ietitioning  Parliament 
to  give  a  greater  grant  from  the  taxes  ;    less  local  rates  and  more  Imperial  taxation. 
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Minntrs  ol  1,468.  You  will  agree,  of  course,  that  you  also  find  in  England  the  tendency  to 

hvidence.        make  the  educational  authorities  coincide  wth  county  councils  and  municipal  bodies, 

but  not  the  tendency  to  wipe  them  out  ? — Not  absolutely.     Of  course  an  English 

jl,..  county  council  has  a  population  very  much  the  same  as  the  Transvaal.     The  whole 

./.  A.  Foote.     population  of  the  Transvaal  is  not  greater  than  that  controlled  by  oue  English  county 
IS  Jai^TioOR.  authority. 

—  1,-Jl<)().  Would  you  therefore  on  this  ground  refuse  the  division  of  the  Transvaal 

Q.  l,4GS— l,4S;).  jjjj.p  municipal  and  local  areas,  because  the  population  here  is  not  the  same  as  the 

population  there  ? — ^I  say  it  is  not  too  large  a  work  for  the  central  authority  here, 

because  the  population  of  the  Transvaal  is  no  larger  than  that  controlled  by  some 

educational  authorities  at  home. 

1.470.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  Do  I  understand  that  answer  to  apply  to  local  authority  or 
central  authority  ? — By  the  central  authority  I  mean  the  Education  Department  as 
the  one  a\ithority,  subject  of  course  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

1.471.  (Dr.  Ross.)  You  are  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education  ? — Yes. 

1.472.  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  think  it  should  be  determined 
not  by  the  consideration  of  the  equality  of  obligation  between  the  parent  and  the  State, 
but  rather  by  the  benefit  to  the  State  of  educating  promising  children,  whether  the 
parents  are  able  to  pay  the  fees  or  not  ? — That  is  so. 

1.473.  So  that  in  your  judgment  diffe.ent  children  would  be  educated  under  the 
two  systems  ? — Not  enti-ely.  A  number  of  children  of  proved  capacity  who  do  not 
now  go  to  the  secondary  schools  would  probably  go  under  the  system  suggested. 

1.474.  You  think  also  that  under  an  examination  test  a  number  who  do  go  under 
the  present  system  would  not  go  under  your  suggested  system  ? — They  would  have 
to  mark  time  in  the  preparatory  or  primary    schools  until  they  were  able  to  pass. 

1.475.  Do  3^ou  suggest  an  age  limit  for  secondary  education  ? — No.  none  what- 
ever. 

1.476.  In  regard  to  the  preparatory  schools  you  first  of  all  speak  against  them, 
then  you  think  they  should  be  encouraged,  because  if  they  were  suppressed  it  would 
give  rise  to  small  private  schools,  which  you  think  not  at  all  desirable  ? — That  is  so. 
I  give  definite  grounds  for  that  statement. 

1.477.  I  was  surprised  at  one  of  j-our  figures  here.  I  see  you  say  that  there  were 
only  20  boys  in  Standard  VII.  in  Johannesburg  ? — At  the  end  of  the  session. 

1.478.  Is  that  the  average,  or  is  it  exceptional  ? — Next  month  my  Standard  VII. 
will  begin  with  30  to  35  scholars.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  perhaps,  a  great  majority  of 
the  boys  will  have  gone  to  work.  The  temptation  to  go  to  work  is  of  course  very  keen 
here. 

l,47i).  I  suppose  if  the  preparatory  schools  were  suppressed  the  number  would  be 
very  much  larger  in  Standard  VII.  ? — It  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  sup- 
pressing the  preparatory  schools. 

1.480.  Still  you  want  to  make  the  primary  school  a  training  ground  for  the 
secondary  school  ? — Yes  ;  the  primary  school  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  State  sj-stem. 

1.481.  On  the  ground  of  so  few  boys  being  in  Standard  VII.,  you  rather  speak 
against  having  a  trade  school  here  ? — I  appreciate  the  danger  in  these  trade  schools. 
I  know  if  the  trade  school  is  started  they  cannot  get  boys  to  fill  it,  and  then  of  course 
the  natural  outcome  of  that  will  be  to  take  boys  on  an  age  qualification  only. 

1.482.  Do  j^ou  think  it  will  be  possible  to  have  in  at  least  one  of  the  secondary 
schools  special  attention  given  to  what  you  might  call  trade  school  work,  or  to  a  com- 
mercial department  ? — Manual  training  is  already  a  recognised  branch  of  primary 
school  work,  and  ought  to  be  a  recognised  branch  of  secondary  school  work  so  that  if 
a  boy  is  getting  trained  in  the  use  of  tools  from  Standard  IV.  right  on  until  he  leaves 
he  secondary  school,  he  will  have  had  a  good  training  in  that  dircetion. 

1.483.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  secondary  school  to  have  in  \'iew  not  merely 
preparation  for  the  university,  at  least  as  one  of  its  aims,  but  also  preparation  for 
technical  work,  or  would  it  be  better  to  confine  the  trade  school  work  to  one  of  the 
primary  schools  and  make  it  a  speciality  there  ? — The  trade  school,  of  course,  would 
be  mostly  for  the  children  of  the  artisan,  and  the  children  of  the  artisan  do  not  remain 
long  enough  at  school  as  it  is.  I  have  talked  this  point  over  with  several  of  the  prominent 
builders  in  town,  and  they  say  they  are  quite  sure  it  is  absolutely  unworkable,  that 
a  boy  would  not  go  to  a  trade  school  after  14  for  two  or  three  years  and  remain  there. 

1.484.  Still,  if  it  should  be  regarded  by  any  of  the  trades  as  a  preparation  equiva- 
lent to  serving  time,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  inducement  ? — It  might  be,  but 
there  would  be  no  wage  coming  in  during  the  time. 

1.485.  (Archdeacon  Fifrse.)  I  understand  that  you  represent  the  Committee  of 
the  Johannesburg  and  Rand  Teachers'  Association  ?— Yes. 
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1.486.  We  have  evidence  from  another  member  of  the  Association,  and  I  see  in  Minutes  of 
reading  his  evidence  he  takes  rather  a  different  view  to  you  with  regard  to  primary  ^-^  '«•«"<'«• 

and  secondary  education  ? — T  saw  Mr.  Newby's  paper  five  minutes  ago.  and  I  told         

him  I  thougiit  he  had  misinterpreted  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  when  we  discussed  m,.. 

this  matter.  ./.  .1.  Fmte. 

1.487.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  your  own  private  view,  or  whether  you    jg  Jan.,  1906. 
were  trying  to  represent  the  Teachers'  Association,  because  it  is  an  important  point  ?  — — 

— I  think  the  view  I  have  put  down  is  the  opinion  expressed  when  we  were  discussing  ^- 1.*86— l,50i. 
this  matter. 

1 .488.  You  say  that  in  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  English  Board  of  Education 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  no  real  instruction  is  possible  before  the  age  of  six. 
Is  that  your  view  ? — That  is  my  view. 

1.489.  AVTiat  is  the  age  of  the  children  you  teach  ? — I  have  them  at  five  years  of 
age.  I  would  just  as  soon  not  have  them  at  five.  This  £5,000  could  be  saved  many 
times  over  by  refusing  to  accept  infaiits,  so  that  the  mere  matter  of  money  with 
regard  to  fr  e  secondary  education  could  be  met  in  that  way. 

1 ,41)0.  Surely  you  would  recognise  that  it  is  better  that  the  children  should  be 
at  school  under  some  sort  of  control  than  be  at  home,  where  verj"^  likely  the  mother  has 
several  children,  and  cannot  possibly  look  after  them  adequatelv  ? — I  do  not  think 
a  child  should  come  to  school  before  six  years  of  age.  The  influence  of  the  home  is 
inucli  more  important  than  the  influence  of  the  school. 

1 .491 .  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  question  of  the  age  of  those  who  pass  these 
examinations  from  the  primary  school  to  the  secondary  school.  What  ha])pens  to  the 
boy  who  cannot  pass  the  examination  ? — What  happens  to  any  boy  who  fails  to  pass 
a  standard,  he  stays  another  year  until  he  is  able  to  pass. 

1.492.  Supposing  the  parents  find  he  cannot  pass  the  examination,  and  therefore 
they  are  absolutely  prechuled  from  sending  the  boy  to  a  Government  scliool  aiul  have 
to  send  him  to  a  non-Government  school  ? — The  same  argument  would  apply  if  the 
boy  could  not  pass  the  matriculation  examination  ;  he  would  not  get  into  the  univer- 
sity. 

1.493.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  many  universities  allow  people  to  come  in  with- 
out having  passed  the  matriculation  examination.  I  have  known  peojile  who  have 
been  four  years  at  Oxford  and  who  have  never  passed  the  first  examination  necessary. 
Would  you  allow  the  parents  to  pay  the  fees  of  secondary  education  in  that  case  ? — 
The  boy  would  remain  in  the  highest  class  of  the  preparatory  or  primary  school  until 
he  was  able  to  pass  the  examination. 

1.494.  Supposing  I  had  a  son  who  was  extremely  stupid  at  the  age  of  14,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  keep  him  at  the  primary  school  older  than  the  ordinary  children  who  were 
at  the  school,  and  I  wished  him  to  continue  his  education  with  boys  of  his  own  age. 
Am  I  to  be  precluded  from  having  that  boy  educated  at  all  ? — The  private  school 
would  come  in  there. 

1.495.  Then  you  are  encouraging  by  your  scheme  private  schools  ? — No.  I 
think  a  boy  of  that  kind  ought  to  go  and  be  a  bricklaj^r  at  once. 

1,19().  With  vour  ex])('i-ience  of  education  you  know,  as  you  say  here,  those  who 
develop  slowly  often  make  the  best  scholars,  and  1  maintain  that  this  system  of  yours, 
if  you  absolutely  prcchule  everybody  from  going  on,  not  only  encourages  private  schools 
which  you  are  very  much  against,  but  also  presses  very  hard  on  the  individual  ?— I 
do  not  think  so  at  all.  The  boy  would  simply  remain  a  year  longer  in  the  highest  class 
of  the  preparatory  school,  and  then  if  he  did  not  jiass  next  year  surely  there  is  no  sense 
in  the  State  S])ending  money  on  that  boy's  education. 

1.497.  My  contention  is,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  parents  sjiending  money  ? — 
The  parent  might  get  a  tutor  for  a  boy  of  that  kind. 

1.498.  You  cannot  get  a  tutor  at  £20  a  year  ? — If  a  paren'.  has  a  boy  of  that  kind, 
he  should  send  him  to  some  manual  occupation. 

1 .499.  Is  it  true  that  the  bursars  who  have  passed  from  pri  mary  to  secondary  schools 
have  taken  a  lower  place  than  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  English  in  the  primary 
school  would  have  led  vou  to  expect  them  to  have  taken  ? — I  believe  the  bursars  do 
well. 

1, .">(»().  I  think  Mr.  Newby  in  his  evidence  says  something  which  would  Icml  one 
to  suppose  there  was  some  material  difference  between  the  class  of  instruction  given 
in  the  primary  schools  and  tliat  required  in  secondary  schools  ?—  I  maintain  that 
the  whole  svstem  should  be  correlated  in  such  a  way  that  there  should  lie  iiodifTerence. 

1 .501 .  Do  vou  think  there  is  any  difference  at  the  ])resent  time,  except  in  regaid  to 
the  points  you  have  indicated  ?— Evce]it  for  th(.s(v  I  do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  difference. 
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Minutes  o\  Archdeacon  Furse  :  Perhaps  Mr.  Crofts,  who  is  present,  would  state  whether  he 

Kvidence.        |^,^g  found  that  the  boys  who  came  as  bursars  take  a  high  place  in  the  secondary  school. 

Mr.  Crofts  :  One  has  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  bursars  who  come  are  more 

Mr.  or  less  the  pick  of  the  elementary  schools,  so  that  we  expect  them  to  do  well,  and, 

J.A.Fiiote.     as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  actually  do  well,  luit  they  are  not  better  than  my  best  boys 
18  j'n~l906    ^^'^"^  have  been  through  the  school,  ordinary  secondary  school  boys,  and  they  are 
— --  iiandicapped  by  not  knowing  secondary  school  subjects.     I  am  very  much  worried 

Q.  1,502 -1,508.  at  the  present  time  over  the  entry  of  fifteen  new  bursars  from  the  elementary  schools. 
These  boys,  who  have  done  arithmetic  and  English  to  a  very  high  standard,  are  prac- 
tically fit  for  my  lower  fifth  form.  But  they  have  done  no  Latin,  no  French,  no  science, 
little  algebra  and  geometry,  and  they  are  therefore  fitted  for  my  third  form.  It  will 
take  those  boys  some  time  to  get  up  to  the  proper  standard  and  do  themselves  justice. 
Dr.  NatJian  :  I  think  Mr.  Foote  should  be  allowed  to  comment  on  that. 
The  Witness  :  These  difficulties  are  entirely  due  to  defective  correlation.  Some 
subjects  are  begun  too  soon  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  children  if  they  got  a  thorough  training  in  English  subjects  before. 
Of  course,  in  the  primary  schools  there  ought  to  V)e  a  modern  language  in  Standard 
VI.,  so  as  to  ])repare  for  the  secondary  school. 

1.502.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  So  that  before  this  correlation  can  be  brought  about, 
making  the  primary  schools  the  preparatory  departments  for  the  secondary  schools,  a 
coasiderable  modification  should  be  made  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  and 
a  certain  modification  in  the  primary  school  curriculum  ? — Yes,  slight  modifications 
would  have  to  be  made. 

1.503.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  with  regard  to  the  question  of  preparatory  schools. 
What  I  do  not  quite  understand  is  this,  "  It  is  as  well  to  admit  the  fact  that  it  is  a  con- 
cession to  sentiment  and  human  weakness."  I  want  to  know  what  sentiment  and 
what  human  weakness  ? — The  questions  which  you  asked  the  last  witness  seemed  to  me 
to  suggest  that  you  knew  quite  well  what  the  human  weakness  was. 

1,50-1.  I  want  your  opinion.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  sentiment  of  human  weak- 
ness is  the  sentiment  of  desiring  your  children  educated  amongst  what  you  think  is  your 
own  class  ? — It  is  simply  this,  that  you  have  a  class  feeling  here  that  you  do  not  find  in 
American  schools,  and  you  do  not  find  in  Australian  schools,  and  you  do  not  find  so 
strongly  in  Scotland. 

1.505.  Have  you  visited  America  ? — No,  I  have  not,  but  I  have  read  the  Mosely 
Commission  report. 

1.506.  If  you  go  to  any  of  the  Eastern  States  of  America  you  will  find  a  considerable 
number  of  schools  which  have  been  brought  into  existence  very  largely  from  exactly 
this  class  feeling,  and  if  yo)i  know  America  well  you  will  know  that  class  feeling  is  rather 
stronger  there  than  it  is  in  England  ? — The  fewer  cla.ss  schools  you  have  the  better, 
and  this  system  which  I  have  outlined  here  seems  to  me  to  do  away  with  the  difficulty 
as  much  as  possible. 

1 .507.  As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  the  last  witness,  it  is  of  very  great  importance, 
whatever  our  views  may  be  with  regard  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  class  distinc- 
tions or  not,  to  remember  that  the  fact  remains  that  such  distinctions  do  exist,  and  a 
great  deal  of  dust  has  been  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  people  here  by  the  man  in  the 
street  continually  saying  that  class  distinctions  do  not  exist.  I  do  not  say  they  ought 
to,  but  they  do,  and  they  will,  and  a  curious  thing  is  that  in  new  countries  they  exist 
far  more  in  some  ways  than  they  do  in  older  countries,  at  least  that  is  my  experience, 
and  I  have  .seen  a  certain  amount  of  new  countries.  Certainly  it  is  so  in  America. 
Therefore,  in  considering  this  question  you  have  to  take  this  particular  factor  into 
account.  There  is  a  further  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  this  same 
point.  If  the  State  is  prepared  to  spend  so  much  on  the  education  of  a  child,  say  £8 
a  year  or  whatever  it  may  be,  if  the  parent  of  the  child  prefers  he  should  go  to  a  pre- 
paratory school  and  is  prepared  to  pay  more  for  that  pleasure,  has  not  that  parent  the 
same  right  to  the  £8  as  another  parent  has  1 — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the 
preparatory  school  is  established  for  special  needs  and  in  deference  to  special  ju-ejudices, 
and  I  think  that  the  parent  should  pay  the  whole.  In  point  of  fact  the  parent  almost 
pays  it  all  now.  Twelve  guineas  a  year,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  very  nearly 
sufficient  to  run  a  preparatory  school,  if  £8  runs  a  primary  school.  If  you  increase 
the  quarterly  fee  from  three  guineas  to  £3  10s.  Od.  the  thing  is  done.  There  is  £14  a 
year.     A  preparatory  school  could  easily  be  run  on  £1 4. 

1.508.  My  contention  is  the  parent  should  pay  £()  and  the  Government  £8.  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  logically  anything  against  it  at  all  ? — The  preparatory  school 
is  illogical,  but  for  these  defined  and  reasoned  grounds  I  think  it  should  be  maintained. 
You  admit  that  human  nature  is  weak,  and  that  mothers  will  remain  the  same  as  long 
as  the  reef  lasts,  and  any  more  lengthy  jieriod  than  thai  does  not  need  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  Commission, 
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1.509.  There  is  many  a  self-respecting  parent  who  says,  "  I  do  not  mind  wliom 
I  mix  with  a  bit,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  my  children  are  going  to  mi.x  with  every- 
body," that  is  what  parents  do  say,  and  if  we  were  to  say,  "  That  is  all  wrong,  and  we 
are  going  to  penalise  you  for  having  social  ideas  of  that  kind,"  I  do  not  see  where  the 
justice  or  logic  comes  in.  In  practice  it  is  exactly  the  opinion  that  Dil  parenls  out  of 
100  would  carry  into  effect  if  they  could  ? — Then  they  should  pay  for  that  ojiinion. 

1.510.  I  say  you  are  penalising  them  for  that  opinion  ? — No,  they  are  not  being 
penalised. 

1.511.  Certainly,  because  they  pay  the  whole  cost  ? — Free  schools  are  provided 
where  they  can  send  their  children  if  they  want. 

1.512.  But  they  do  not  want  i — Then  I  question  very  much  whether  they  should 
get  this  preparatory  school  at  all,  but,  for  reasons  which  I  have  stated  here,  I  think  it  is 
a  w  se  thing  to  keep  preparatory  schools  as  part  of  the  State  .system. 

1.513.  We  are  refusing  to  legislate  for  a  certain  class,  whereas  at  the  same  time  we 
are  legislating  for  another  class,  that  is,  the  class  which  would  have  no  classes  ? — I 
would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  Equal  opportunity  is  given  to  every  child ;  there  is  equal 
facility  given  to  every  child  whether  in  the  primary  or  the  preparatory  school,  to  go 
through  the  State  system  of  education  and  then  enter  the  secondary  school. 

1.514.  If  you  letaiii  your  preparatory  school  as  part  of  your  system,  which  you  have 
advocated  here,  it  seems  to  me  a  wrong  principle  to  refuse  to  give  the  parent  the  £8 
which  otherwise  he  would  get  ? — Would  get,  if  he  sent  his  child  to  the  free  school  pro- 
vided for  him. 

Mr.  Reunert :  I  should  like  Mi'.  Foote  to  tell  the  Commission  for  what  reasons  he 
considers  that  a  day  school  is  infinitely  better  than  a  boarding  school,  and  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Foote  reserve  his  answer  to  that  question  until  next  time. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  One  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Foote  some  questions 
is  that  of  local  control,  which  he  has  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  his  statement,  but  it 
practically  comes  dovni  to  this  that  he  does  not  consider  the  man  in  the  street  ought  to 
have  anj-thing  to  say  upon  the  ([uestion  at  all. 

The  Chiilrmnn  :  Then,  Mr.  Foote,  we  shall  ask  you  to  contiiuie  your  evidence  at 
our  next  sitting. 
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1,50'J— 1,614. 

Mr.  James  Alexander  Foote,   Recalled  ai  d  further  Examined. 

1,515.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)    There  are  one  or  two  more  qiu-.stions  I  should  like  Mr. 

to  ask  you.  You  say,  "To  close  preparatory  schools  would  only  cause  a  tre-  J.  t.  rmi-: 
mendous  increase  in  the  number  of  small  private  schools,  and  this  would  be  bad  for  ,5  jji^moc.. 
several  reasons "  ;  then  you  detail  those  reasons.  Later  on  you  say,  "  As  this 
preparatory  school  is  established  for  sjjccial  needs  and  in  deference  to  sijecial  prejudices, 
it  should  be  coin])letely  sclf-su])porting  I)y  means  of  fees."  We  discussed  that  subject 
last  time  and  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  with  regard  to  it.  Do 
you  feel  that  a  parent  has  no  right  to  select,  or  try  to  select,  the  children  with  whom 
his  own  child  shall  associate  in  very  early  years  ?— I  do  not  think  the  <|uestion  should 
be  put  in  that  way.  The  (piestion  to  be  asked  here  is,  has  thi'  State  any  right  to 
make  that  differentiation  ?     I  do  not  think  we  are  concerned  so  much  with  the  parent 


Q.  1,515. 
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niiniites  of    as  witli  the  State's  duty.     It  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  of  the  discussion  in  this  Com- 
ence.       mission  has  not  taken  quite  sufficient  account  of  this  fact,  that  we  are  not  talking 

of  secondary  education  in  general,   Init   of  secondary  education  and  its  place  in  a 

Mr.  State  system. 

J.  A.  Foote.  Archdeacon  Furse  :    Not   completely   that,    I   think,    because   the   terms   of   our 

25  Jan.,  1906.  reference  suggest  that  the  State  shall  do  a  certain  amount  towards  the  capital  ex- 

penditure,  and  we  are  asked  to  find  how  the  rest  of  the  money  can  be  raised  from 

~  '  local  sources  or  any  other  sources,  so  that  the  question  has  not  been  settled  already 
that  secondary  education  is  simply  a  matter  for  the  State.  Individuals  are  asked 
to  co-operate — I  think  that  is  suggested  by  the  terms  of  reference — and  they  have 
actually  done  so. 

TJw  Chairman  :  I  think  the  phrase  is,  "  What  local  contributions  shall  be 
forthcoming." 

1,.516.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  So  that  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  the  State, 
but  of  the  whole  community.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  a  system  which  really  shall 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  if  there  be  peojjle  here  who  have  these  pre- 
judices, whether  right  or  wi-ong,  do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — I  do  not  think  the  State  should  take  any  consideration  of  such  pre- 
judices. There  will  always  be  private  schools  for  those  who  have  such  prejudices, 
or  for  those  who  have  some  educational  theories  which  they  want  carried  out.  You 
told  us  last  week  that  Bishop  Heber's  father  had  his  boy  taught  Latin  at  six  years 
of  age.  That  was  an  educational  theory  he  wished  carried  out,  but  he  could  not 
get  it  carried  out,  I  should  say,  in  a  State  school. 

1,517.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  system  of  State  education,  where  the  State 
is  prepared  to  pay  for  the  education  in  primary  schools  of  the  citizens'  children, 
whether  it  costs  £6  or  £8  per  head,  do  you  not  think  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  claim 
that  £8,  provided  that  his  child  is  being  given  an  efficient  education  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

1/A8.  Could  you  give  us  your  reasons  ? — It  is  well  known  that  if  you  have  a 
great  number  of  competing  .schools,  you  are  going  to  sacrifice  cfficienc}'. 

I, -519.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  should  necessarily  have  a  great  many 
competing  schools.  You  say  that  these  >iiva*e  sch  k  1  are  often  educationally  inefficient, 
and  may  be  even  politically  unsound  ? — You  will  have  a  great  many  inefficient  schools, 
because  it  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  Government  to  give  a  State  subsidy  to  one 
school  and  not  to  another. 

l,-520.  That  may  be  ;  there  are  great  difficulties  in  regard  to  this  question, 
but  the  point  is,  your  whole  position  is  based  on  this  desire  to  rule  out  small  private 
schools,  for  which  desire  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  reason,  is  there,  why  Govermnent  should  not  control  those  private  schools 
and  inspect  them,  and  see  that  the  education  given  is  efficient  ? — I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  that  at  present.     The  Government  can  inspect  all  private  schools. 

1.521.  (Chairman.)  For  sanitary  purposes  only  ? — Quite  so. 

1.522.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  T  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  in  the  case 
of  these  preparatory  schools,  should  they  prove  inefficient,  the  Government  should 
contribute  anything  towards  their  support  ;  only  if  they  are  efficient  and  are  passed 
by  the  Government  inspector.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  your  theory  of  making 
parents  pay  for  those  preparatory  schools  is  not  a  workable  one  in  practice,  if  you 
are  going  to  give  free  primary  education  ? — I  think  it  is  perfectly  workable  to  have 
the  two  schools  running  side  by  side  ;  then  when  they  billi  come  to  the  end  of  their 
course,  I  think  an  examination  should  be  held  before  any  child,  whether  from  the 
preparatory  or  th'- primary  school,  goes  to  the  secondary  school.  I  think  it  is  a  per- 
fectly workable  view.  If  you  subsidise  schools  outside  the  State  system,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  very  large  number  of  competing  schools,  and  competition  of  that 
kind  always  tends  to  inefficiency. 

1.523.  I  do  not  think  that  answers  the  question  as  to  whether  a  parent  has  not 
a  right  to  the  £8  per  head.  He  pays  for  it  and  the  education  given  is  pas.sed  by  Govern- 
ment as  efficient  ;  he  says,  "  All  I  want  is  my  education  given  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  am  prepared  to  pay  for  these  peculiarities  ?  " — I  think  that  theory 
is  absolutely  unworkable.  You  can  bring  it  to  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  in  this  way. 
Suppose  I  have  a  private  tutor  in  my  hou.se  for  my  boy  and  the  Government  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  private  tutor  is  a  competent  teacher,  then  it  would  be  quite 
com])etent  for  me  to  ask  the  Government  to  pay  £8  from  State  sources  towards  the 
education  of  my  boy.  educated  in  my  private  house  by  a  private  tutor. 

1.524.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  would  be  a  disaster,  but  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  that  should  be  done.     I  would  certainly  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
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minimum  number  in  the  school,  because  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  school  really  Minutes  ol 

efficient  without  a  certain  number,  which  I  think  you  would  agree  to  ? — Why,  logically,  *''*''''*'"^*- 

should  there  be  a  minimum  number  (  

1.525.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  logic  at  all.     We  do  not  li\e  by  logic.  m,.. 
We  ha^•e,  at  the  present  time,  to  deal  with  this  in  a  practical  way  and  see  reallv  what     J-  ''■  ^''"<''''- 
will  happen.     Why  I  am  questioning  you  on  this  point  is,  that  your  evidence  will  pg  jt^j^igoe 
bear  great  weight.     It  has  already  borne  great  weight  with  certain  people  outside.  "      — '.. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  your  suggestion  will  Q-  i.o25— 1,530. 

hold  water  all  the  way  through.     There  is  a  weakness,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  last 

time,  if   you   absolutely  refuse    to   allow  anybody  to  go  to  a  secondary  school   if  he 

ha.s  not  passed  an  examination,  and  there  is  a  weakness  with  regard  to  your  scheme 

for  preparatory  schools  ? — 1  do  not  think   that  either  point  constitutes  a  weakness. 

You  said  just  now  you  thought  that  my  proposition  was  impracticable.      I  think 

what  you  are  suggesting  is  both  unpractical  and  impracticable. 

1.526.  Then  with  regard  to  local  control  you  say,  "  The  best  Education  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  will  check  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Education  Department  to  become  a  bureaucratic  or  irresponsible  autocracy." 
Is  it  likely  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  could  know  enough  of  the  circumstances 
really  to  be  an  Education  Committee? — They  know  enough  of  the  circumstances  of 
other  departments  to  be  a  Post  Office  Committee,  and  a  Volunteer  Committee,  and  a 
South  African  Constabulary  (  onmuttee,  and  similarly  with  regard  to  other  matters 
not  managed  by  local  authorities. 

1.527.  I  beg  to  differ  there,  becauss  we  have  a  Volunteer  Commission  which  is 
sitting  in  order  to  put  the  whole  thing  right  ;  we  have  had  a  South  African  Con- 
stabulary f'ommission  sitting  in  order  to  put  the  whole  thing  right,  as  it  got  into  a 
thorough  mess  and  I  understand  there  is  considerable  question  with  regard  to  the 
Post  Office,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section  of  the  community.  Surely  the  tendency 
is  for  a  Legislative  Assemlily  not  to  be  able  to  go  into  details  sufficienti3%  and  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  the  Education  Department  becomes  possibly  a  bureau- 
cratic and  irresponsible  autocracy,  as  you  say  ? — To  prevent  it  developing  in  tliis 
direction,  educational  matters  will  be  discussed  periodically  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  ; 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

1.528.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  the  man  in  the  street,  as  you  mentioned  last 
time,  ought  to  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter  of  education  ? — No  ;  I  put  it  this 
way,  that  the  motto  of  "  Trust  the  people  "  in  educational  matters  is  a  very  bad  one  ; 
a  much  wi.ser  motto  is  "  Experto  crede."  The  Americans,  as  you  know,  with  that  keen 
logical  instinct  of  theirs  when  matters  affecting  the  greatness  of  their  country  are 
concerned,  do  not  trust  the  taxpayer  in  this  matter  of  education. 

1.529.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  that  they  do  have  committees  in  America 
very  largely  ? — I  know  that  the  local  authorities,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Mnscly 
Commission,  are  not  elected  by  the  man  in  the  street. 

1.530.  The  variation  is  very  great.  Curiously  enough,  I  was  lookuig  at  the  matter 
this  morning.  Mr.  Harris,  Education  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  quotes 
from  a  report  of  one  of  the  Di.strict  or  State  Superintendents,  and  he  says.  '"  Some- 
limes  they  are  elected  and  sometimes  they  are  nominated,"  and  he  gives  the  various 
forms  of  nomination  ;  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  principle  of  election  does 
not  exist.  It  does  exist;  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  but  it  exi.sts  to  a  fairly 
considerable  extent,  according  to  the  Commissioner's  1902  Keport  ? — I  am  taking  my 
information  from  the  Mosely  Commission's  Report. 

Dr.  Nathan :  I  should  think  in  the  United  States,  where  pretty  nearly  (^ery 
citizen  is  affected,  the  principle  of  election  would  hold  good  in  this  case. 

The  CJuiirman :  The  point  is  that  the  education  authorities  are  frequently  not 
elected. 

Mr.  Reunert :  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Mosely  Commission's  R<']Kirt. 
Th(!  difficulty  is  that  every  tate  in  America  has  a  separate  system,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  the  rule  is. 

The  Chairnum  :  In  this  particular  introductory  chapter,  the  Commissioner  is 
trying  to  extract  the  ])oinfs  of  similarity  between  the  vaiious  tates.  He  mentions 
the  existence  of  controlling  bodi(>s  as  being  a  coiiinum  feature,  but  the  mode  of  con- 
stitution as  being  dissimilar. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  T  take  it,  that  no  general  rul(^  can  be  nilduccd  at  nil  from  the 
position  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman:  Quite  so;  l)ut  the  jioint  of  my  intervention  with  Mr.  Foote 
was,  that  I  understood  him  to  say  the  system  of  election  was  non-existent  in  .America. 
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Itliniiles  ol  1,531.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Leaving  the  United  States  aside  for  the  time,   you 

l':vidcnce.        ^^^  inchned  not  to  make  any  use  of  the  man  in  the  street  or  to  "  trust  the  people  "  ? 

No  ;   I  think  such  a  pohcy  is  very  largely  a  concession  to  that  weakness  in  human 

M,  nature  which  inclines  men  to  desire  to  be  consulted  on  things  they  know  nothing  about. 

J.  A.  Foot  I-.  1,532.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  dealing  with  weak  human  nature 

2r>  j!^~i906    as  we  find  it  ;   we  have  to  try  and  evolve  a  system  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  hunian 
— -       '  nature,  weak  and  fallen  and  bad  as  it  is  to-day  ;    we  are  not  working  for  Utopia  ; 

Q- 1.531— '•5'JO-tliPrpforc  those  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  education,  whether  in  the  primary  school,  or  the  secondary 
school,  or  the  university,  does  not  consist  entirely  in  the  subjects  of  the  school  curri- 
culum. Therefore,  do  you  not  think  that  any  system  which  leaves  out  the  parents 
and  others  interested  in  education  must  fail  in  the  long  run  to  create  that  broad  general 
interest  in  the  school  and  general  interest  in  education  which  you  desiie  to  foster  ? 
— That  interest  is  not  always  beneficial.  The  almighty  British  elector  is  taking  a 
great  interest  in  our  labour  question,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  beneficial  in  that 
interest.  Sometimes  the  interest  of  the  public  in  a  c^uestion  is  far  from  beneficial. 
1,533.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  ;  to  my  mind  we  have  had  evidence  of  that 
lately  with  regard  to  certain  educational  questions,  which  the  man  in  the  street  knows 
very  little  about.  I  do  not  think  education  should  be  entirely  given  over  to  him,  but 
would  you  keep  him  out  altogether  ? — ^We  are  only  discussing  the  question  of  Johan- 
nesburg now,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  Johannesburg  has  no  desire  for  any  education  com- 
mittee at  all.  I  have  talked  over  this  matter  with  several  members  of  the  municipality, 
and  I  know  they  are  quite  against  it.  They  do  not  want  education  under  the 
municipality  at  all.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  municipal  election  would  not 
be  run  on  sewage  questions  and  electric  tram  questions.  It  would  be  run  probably  on  a 
sectarian  basis.  You  might  have  a  High  Anglican  ticket  and  a  Roman  Catholic  ticket, 
and  a  Nonconformist  ticket,  and  they  do  not  want  that  at  all.  It  is  just  as  well  that 
education  should  be  kept  as  it  is  in  Johannesburg,  I  think. 

l,534r.  AVe  are  getting  on  to  another  subject,  upon  which  I  am  unfortunately  not 
allowed  to  crossexamine  you.  Although  I  notice  witnesses  are  allowed  to  say  what 
they  like  upon  this  Commission,  we  poor  Commissioners  are  absolutely  precluded  from 
touching  upon  these  matters.  The  point  is  that  the  municipality  is  not  the  only  board 
or  local  body  which  could  control  education  ;  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  municipality 
should  take  it  over,  I  only  want  to  get  again  at  this  point  in  your  system,  to  see  whether 
it  will  really  hold  water — that  is,  your  leaving  the  parent  and  the  man  in  the  street 
out  altogether  ? — The  parent  if  he  has  children  at  school  is  not  left  out ;  he  is  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  the  school. 

1.535.  He  wants  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sa^-ing  something  about  their  educa- 
tion ? — I  do  not  see  that  he  does.     Johannesburgers  do  not  want  it. 

1.536.  Do  you  think  that  parents  when  they  send  their  children  to  school  ought 
to  wash  their  hands  of  them  altogether  ? — No  ;  but  if  you  give  the  power  to  the  parents 
it  means  that  educational  questions  are  only  keeping  pace  with  public  opinion.  If  a 
man  is  an  educationalist  at  all  he  must  not  merely  keep  pace  with  public  opinion,  he 
must  be  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  On  matters  of  public  health  and  on  matters  of 
education  you  must  be  considerably  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 

1.537.  I  entirely  agree  with  that  ? — And  if  you  grant  popular  control  you  can  only 
have  your  educational  system  running  sa  far  as  public  opinion  will  allow  it. 

1.538.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  whole  control  or  the  whole  curriculum  of  the 
schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  parents  or  anybody  else.  I  want  to  have  expert 
opinion  on  my  board,  and  I  have  such  a  belief  in  expert  opinion,  when  it  is  reall}-  expert, 
that  I  believe  if  you  put  it  on  a  board  alongside  people  who  are  not  experts,  in  the  long 
run  the  experts  will  get  their  way  just  as  far  as  they  ought  to.  But,  as  you  know,  all 
experts  even  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  I  am  only  suggesting  that  parents  should 
be  represented  and  have  a  say  in  the  matter  ? — My  suggestion  is — it  is  perfecth-  clear 
in  my  statement — that  the  public  has  all  the  say  it  desires  and  all  the  say  it  ought  to 
have,  when  it  elects  its  members  of  Parliament,  who  will  discuss  at  the  hustings 
questions  of  general  educational  import,  just  as  they  discuss  other  questions  of 
general  interest. 

1,530.  Then  ultimately  the  controlling  body  are  the  people  put  in  by  the  man  in 
the  street,  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  education,  according  to  you  ? — 
Ultimately  that  would  be  so. 

1,540.  Then  I  think  your  theory  falls  to  the  ground  altogether  ? — If  a  body  controls 
education  only,  education  would  be  the  one  subject  it  would  take  up.  But  a  general 
election  would  not  be  run  on  one  question,  as  you  know.  Education  would  be  only 
one  of  many  questions. 
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1.541.  But,  according  to  3^011,  the  only  ho])e  \s'ould  be  that  they  left  education  -''liiiiiti's  of 
rigidly  alone  ;  then  they  would  not  make  any  mistakes  ;  they  have  been  elected  by  a  •'*"'*■•"■«'■ 

man  in  the  street  who  knows  nothing  about  it ;   accordingly,  the  whole  thing  would        

come  back  to  the  Education  Dcjjartmfnt  being  the  body  which  controlled  ever\thing  ji,-. 

to  do  with  education  ? — I  think  the  Education  Dejjartnient  ought  to  be  that  body,  l)ut      •'■  -I.  Fimte. 
as  a  check  upon  it  we  ought  to  have  the  Legislative  Assembly.  25  j        looc 

1.542.  You  really  think  that  parents  as  a  whole  in  Johannesburg  would  be  quite  — — 
willing  to  hand  over  their  children  to  the  schools  when  they  send  them  there,  and  have  Q-  ^-''^^    \f>^'i. 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them  \ — I  think  that  is  the  position  just  now  with  Johannesburg 

people. 

1.543.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  position  ? — I  think  it  is  an  excellent  position. 

1.544.  You  want  to  foster  it  ? — Yes. 

1.545.  Why  is  it  then  that  you  make  such  a  great  point  of  day  schools  as  against 
boarding  schools  ? — If  you  follow  the  technical  literature  on  education,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  children  develop  more  quickly  mentally 
and  morally  when  they  attend  a  day  school  and  have  home  training  running  side  by 
side  with  their  school  training. 

1.546.  But  the  parent  does  not  know  anything,  or  does  not  know  much  aliout 
education  ? — The  education  a  child  gets  at  school  is  only  the  nucleus  of  its  education  ; 
a  child  gets  its  education  generally  from  its  environment,  and  if  that  environment  is 
more  varied,  as  it  is  bound  to  be  if  the  child  has  home  training  running  side  by  side 
with  school  training,  the  child  is  more  likely  to  develop  (piickly. 

1.547.  This  important  factor  of  environment,  which  all  of  us  realise  is  important 
in  the  matter  of  education,  comes  from  the  home,  and  is  created  by  the  parents  ? — 
To  a  large  extent. 

1.548.  And  it  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  education  ? — It  is  not. 

1.549.  But  according  to  you  the  parents  really  do  not  know  much  about  it  ? — 
The  parent  has  to  do  with  the  child's  education  so  far  as  it  gets  it  in  the  home  ;  when 
it  gets  it  outside  the  home  he  trusts  it  to  experts.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  division  of  labour, 
and  rather  helps  out  my  side  of  the  case. 

1.550.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  environment  in  the  school,  is  there  not  ? — Yes, 
of  course. 

1.551.  Surely  the  ])arents  might  have  something  to  say  to  that  ? — I  have  shown 
you  that  they  have. 

1.552.  You  say  they  get  it  through  the  Legislative  Assembly  ? — Yes. 
Archdeacon  Furse  :     I  think,  practically  si)eaking,  just  as    imperial    obligations 

are  rather  apt  to  get  lost  sight  of  in  the  so-called  Imperial  Parliament  owing  to  parochial 
matters,  educational  matters  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  Assembly  you  refer  to.  How- 
ever, that  is  only  my  opinion. 

1.553.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  I  take  it  your  opinion  on  this  subject  of  control  is  founded 
on  your  experience  of  bodies  controlling  schools  ? — Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

1.554.  Have  you  had  a  large  experience  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  I  have.  You  uiuler- 
stand,  of  course,  that  even  the  much  maligned  board,  consisting  in  the  country  of  some 
five  or  six  members,  after  a  long  time  becomes  a  body  of  experts  to  a  certain  extent. 

1.555.  Is  not  that  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of  retaining  them  ? — No  ;  anj'one 
who  knows  them  as  teachers  do,  knows  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  abuses  in 
connection  with  them.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  men  as  teachers, 
viz.,  because  of  the  local  control  of  education. 

1.556.  So  far  as  the  question  of  environment  is  concerned  there  are  many  English 
public  schools  which  are  only  day  schools  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

1.557.  Such  as  the  Citv  of  London  School  and  the  Bedford  fJranimar  School  ? — 
Yes. 

1.558.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  them,  simply  because  they  are  day 
schools  ? — On  the  contrary.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  his  recent  book  on  school  reform,  comes 
down  very  heavily  indeed,  gives  a  very  severe  handling  to  the  boarding  schools  and  the 
head  master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  in  a  jiamphiet  which  he  wrote  six 
months  ago  on  the  English  public  school  .system,  whilst  speaking  very  sympathetic- 
ally of  the  English  public  schools,  said,  and  I  was  struck  with  it,  that  England's 
greatest  educational  need  at  present  is  a  system  of  large  day  schools. 

1.559.  To  replace  boarding  schools  ? — Yes. 

1,5G0.  Do  you  know  anv^hing  of  the  educational  system  prevailing  in  Germany 
with  regard  to  secondary  education  ? — No,  very  little. 

l,5(il.  I  mean  so  far  as  control  is  concerned  ? — Only  what  I  have  read. 

1,562.  There  the  control  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, is  it  not  ?— I  believe  that  is  so. 
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Minnies  ol  ],5C3.  Your  contention  I  understand  is,  that  the  secondary  school  lould  be  a 

Evidence.        secondary  school  in  name  only,  if  the  boy  had  not  passed  the  roijuisite  standard  before 

admission  to  such  a  school  ? — Yes. 

■^ii.  1,564.  Therefore,  you  insist  on  some  standard  of  examination  before  the  boy  is 

./.  .1.  kmt,:     admitted  ?— Yes. 

,    Ta'n    ^I'lOB  1,565.  Do  you  require  that  he  should  enter  for  that  standard  at  some  particular 

_!1  age  ? — Not  so  much  at  a  certain  age  as  at  a  certain  stage  in  his  educational    career. 

Q.  1,563— 1,580.  That  stage  tends  to  become  largely  a  fixed  one,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned,  when  the 

system  has  been  rumiing  for  a  considerable  time. 

1.566.  I  see  on  the  first  page  of  your  statement  you  say  that  the  departmental 
certificate  should  also  serve  as  a  labour  certificate,  should  the  scholars  not  wish  to  carry 
their  education  further.  What  do  you  mean  there  by  a  labour  certificate  ?  Is  that 
the  same  certificate  which  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  proposed  trade  schools  ? — 
Yes,  a  certificate  of  that  kind. 

1.567.  Because  that  trade  school  certificate  is  of  a  very  much  higher  grade, 
evidently,  than  the  certificate  which  you  award  at  the  age  of  thii'teen  and  a  half  ? — 
At  the  end  of  the  primary  school  course  it  is  usual  to  give  a  certificate  which  shows 
that  the  child  has  completed  his  primary  education.  It  is  called  a  labour  certificate  in 
England. 

I,5(i8.  Do  you  simply  use  it  in  the  technical  sense  of  "  labour  certificate,"  so  far 
as  schools  are  concerned,  or  do  you  mean  that  it  will  imply  any  qualification  so  far  as 
labour  or  anything  of  that  sort  is  concerned  ? — No,  it  is  simply  a  certificate  to  show 
an  employer  that  the  boy  has  had  a  reasonable  primary  education. 

1.569.  You  say  again,  "  The  English  of  the  primary  school  is  if  anything  in  advance 
of  the  requirements  of  the  secondary  school ;  "  would  you  explain  that  ?  I  cannot 
understand  it  myself  ? — If  you  look  at  the  Transvaal  primary  school  code,  the  standard 
of  the  primary  code  represents  a  fairly  high  stage  of  advancement  ;  when  you  compare 
it  with  the  standard  of  the  secondarj^  school,  it  is  iela1i\ely  in  advance  cf  ihs  latter. 

1.570.  I  take  it  the  elementary  course  would  be  taken  in  the  elementary  school ; 
you  would  not  call  that  a  secondary  school  course,  the  course  required  for  the  elementary 
examination  ? — Children  in  the  secondary  schools  do  prepare  for  an  elementary 
examination  I  believe. 

1.571.  Would  you  strictly  class  such  preparation  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school  ?  The  school  which  you  propose  to  start  is  a  secondary  school, 
would  that  include  an  elementary  class  ? — I  do  not  say  that  the  i?chool  Elementary 
examination,  as  laid  do\vn  bythe  Cape  University,  should  be  the  finishing  examination 
at  all.     That  would  be  fixed  by  the  Transvaal  Education  Department. 

1.572.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  quite  an  elementary  examination  means  that  it 
approximates  more  or  less  to  the  Cape  School  Elementary  examination.  The  name 
implies  that  the  class  preparing  for  it  is  a  class  in  the  primary  school  as  distinguished 
from  the  secondary  school  ? — Yes,  the  name  would  certainly  implj'  that,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Cape  examination  has  become  increasingly  difficult  of  late  years,  and  is  jjerhaps 
in  advance  of  the  Transvaal  primary  school  code. 

1.573.  Do  the  requirements  of  that  examination  postulate  a  curriculum  which 
you  believe  could  be  included  in  that  of  the  secondary  school  ? — I  cannot  remember 
exactlj^  what  kind  of  question  was  set  in  the  school  elementary  examination,  but  I 
should  say  an  examination  on  those  lines,  though  perhaps  not  so  difficult,  would  be 
the  final  examination  of  the  primary  school. 

1.574.  How  then  do  you  substantiate  your  statement  that  ihe  English  of  the 
primary  schools  is  if  anj'thing  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  secondary  schools  ? 
— I  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a  child  passing  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
secondary  school  because  many  of  the  subjects  seem  to  be  correlated  ;  for  instance, 
the  English  is  correlated  ;  if  anything,  there  is  a  little  overlapping. 

1.575.  Surely  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  secondary  school,  say  the  classes  near 
matriculation,  the  English  would  be  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  required  in  the 
primary  school  ? — I  meant  that  the  English  in  the  last  standard  of  the  primary  school 
is  rather  in  advance  of  the  English  required  in  the  first  year  of  a  secondary  school. 

1.576.  {Mr.  Wawjli.)  You  say  that  education  should  be  a  national  charge  ? — Yes. 

1.577.  You  would  not  advocate  municipalities  having  to  do  with  the  matter  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1.578.  No  funds  from  such  a  source  ? — No. 

1.579.  You  say  "  It  is  my  well  considered  opinion  that  secondary  education  should 
begin  where  the  primary  school  leaves  off."     That  is  not  the  case  now  ?^Tt  is  not. 

1,.580.  Would  you  have  Dutch  as  a  modern  language  in  the  secondary  school 
instead  of  French  or  German  ? — No,  I  would  not  suggest  that  at  all. 
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1,581.. It  is  almost  implied  in  your  statement,  beeau,se  Dutch  is,  I  believe,  the  .\liiiii(«'s  o( 
language  in  the  primary  srhool  ? — The  statement  can  be  read  in  this  way,  that  if  French        '«'''••*•«■■ 

and  German  are  the  modern  languages  in  the  secondary  school,  French  and  German         

ought  to  be  the  modern  languages  in  the  primary  school.  jl,.. 

1.582.  Is  that  the  way  you  wish  us  to  read  it  ? — That  is  how  it  mig'it  be  read.  'f-  -'•  Fwitc. 

1.583.  At  the  same  time  Dutch  is  a  very  important  language  in  this  country,  .,5  j^^^  lyoo 
whereas  French  and  German  are  very  little  used  ? — I  rather  join  issue  with  vou   there  ;  "     1—1 

I  do  not  see  that  Dutch  is  very  important  in  Johannes-buig.  'i- 1,581—1,601. 

1.584.  It  def)onds  where  you  live.  If  you  lived  in  the  country  you  would  find  it 
very  useful  ? — This  Commission  has  only  to  deal  with  Johannesburg. 

1.585.  You  say  a  boy  ought  to  begin  his  secondary  education  at  14  ;  at  14  you  say 
a  boy  begins  to  reason  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  age  of  puberty.  Before  that  age  he  will  take 
statements  without  thinking  about  them,  and  without  wanting  to  reason.  In  fact, 
I  think  there  is  too  much  attempting  to  make  a  child  reason  in  the  earlier  .stages.  I 
find  that  in  Standard  I.  a  great  many  of  the  arithmetics  work  with  problems.  1  think 
that  is  quite  contrary  to  nature.  Young  children  hate  problems  and  they  like  to 
do  long  mechan'cal  S'lms  at  that  age. 

1,58(5.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  say  a  child  ought  to  be  a  charge  on  the  State, 
that  is  to  say  if  you  have  free  secondary  education  ? — Until  he  passes  the  matriculation 
examination. 

1.587.  They  might  go  on  to  over  20  ?— Yes. 

1.588.  Would  you  consider  that  a  child — or  a  man,  in  that  case — should  be  a  charge 
on  the  State  ? — Yes,  I  would  ;  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any  possible  chance 
of  his  remaining  to  that  age. 

1,580.  Are  you  in  favour  of  co-education  in  secondary  schools  ? — This  question 
of  co-education  is  a  very  large  one.  Anyone  whose  life  work  is  education  can  give  you 
any  number  of  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  T  gave  what  I  considered  a 
local  argument  in  my  paper.  I  think  a  boy  should  learn  civics,  and  while  a  boy 
is  getting  civics  a  girl  should  take  domestic  science  and  hygiene,  and  while  a  boy  is 
getting  manual  training  a  girl  should  have  cookery.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
differentiation  possible  as  between  a  boy's  course  and  a  girl's  course,  but  I  ])ut  down 
in  my  statement  the  one  reason  which  I  thought  was  a  local  one. 

1.590.  On  the  point  of  control  you  advocate  that  the  Education  Department  should 
be  the  one  authority  ? — I  advocate  retaining  the  present  system  of  control,  one  reason 
being  that  peo])le  are  perfectly  content  with  it. 

1.591.  When  a  locality  provides  an  endowment,  what  then?  Would  you  give 
them  no  direct  control,  or  would  you  still  have  the  Education  Department  ? — I  have 
not  thought  of  that  question. 

1.592.  There  is  a  case  before  us  where  endowment  is  offered,  in  money  and  site. 
Would  vou  give  that  localitv  no  re])resentation.  no  control,  except  through  the  (iovern- 
ment  ? — I  am  not  pre])ared  to  answer  that  question.     It  has  never  occurred  to  me. 

1.593.  What  would  you  consider  an  ideal  number  of  pupils  for  a  secondary  school  '{ 
You  have  spoken  of  verv  large  schools.  Do  you  really  believe  in  very  large  schools, 
or  do  you  think  thev  are  efficient  ? — Did  I  say  very  large  schools  ? 

1.594.  I  thought  you  mentioned  it  in  your  evidence,  very  large  day  schools  at  any 
rate  ? — When  I  spoke  of  a  large  day  school,  I  was  comparing  it  with  a  small  private 
school  with  a  few  pupils.  I  do  not  think  the  word  ''  large  "  means  more  than  200  or  300. 

1.595.  Would  you  consider  a  .school  of  1.000  too  large  ?— Yes,  I  should. 

1.596.  500  1— A  school  of  .500  would  be  very  large,  (piite  large  enough. 

1.597.  A  school  of  400  would  be  sufficiently  large  ?— A  school  of  400  secondary 
scholars  only  would  be  very  large  indeed. 

1.598.  If  you  have  an  entrance  examination  to  secondary  schools,  you  would  not 
expect  a  very  large  number  in  secondary  .schools.  I  have  read  that  in  the  United  States 
it  amounts  to  about  only  3  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  attending  school  ?— I  have  seen 
the  figures  put  much  higher  than  that. 

1.599.  You  think  the  ^lercentage  is  higher  than  that  ?-  I  think  if  you  make  the 
school  purely  a  secondary  school,  it  will  never  be  a  very  large  one.  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  think  the  State  should  take  the  burden  on  its  hands. 

1.600.  It  would  not  be  a  very  heavy  one  ? — No. 

1.601.  [Mr.  Lanci'.)  I  should  like  to  put  one  question  on  the  suljjcrt  of  free  secoiulary 
education.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  sum  of  £5,000  as  your  idea  of  the  approximate 
cost  to  Government  of  making  secondary  education  free  ?— I  put  down  £5.(X10  to  be 
perfectly  safe.  I  think-  il\  I.DOO  was  (he  actual  amount  drawn  in  fees  in  the  year  1904. 
To  be  perfectly  safe  1  jiut  down  £5,000.  1  believe  that  the  half  (if  iri.OOO  would  be 
nearer  the  mark. 
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Minutes  of  1,()02.  I  wanted  to  know  how  yoii  arrived  at  that  figure  ? — From  the  knowledge 

Evidence.        j  have  of  the  small  numbers  in  the  u])per  classes  of  serondary  schools. 

I,()03.  That  is  to  say,  you  adopt  the  figure  of  £14,000,  which  you  believe  was  the 

Mr.  total  for  1904  ;  how  do  you  bring  that  down  to  £5,000,  or  possibly,  £2,-500  ? — I  knew 

J.  A.  Finite,     that  not  more  than  about  one  third  of  the   children  who   paid   fees  were  actual  true 

25  Jan~i906    Secondary  scholars,  and  to  be  perfectly  safe  I  said  £5.000,  but  I  think  the  real  figure 

— '-  would  be  much  less. 

Q.  1,602— 1,618.  1,C04.  You  have  taken  the  figure  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of 

true  secondary  scholars  as  at  present  existing  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1,605.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  amount  that  the  Government  would 
save  by  not  contributing,  as  it  does  now,  to  secondary  education  in  cases  where  pupils 
could  not  pass  the  examination,  where  they  were  not  qualified  ? — I  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  how  much  the  Government  would  save. 

l.GOO.  Taking  that  saving  into  consideration,  you  think  there  would  be  no  extra 
cost  to  the  Government  ? — T  think  not. 

I,<i07.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  With  reference  to  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  secondary 
education,  if  this  Commission  were  to  recommend  that  secondary  education  should  be 
free,  and  the  Government  were  to  accept  that  recommendation,  it  would  practically 
commit  the  Government  to  a  scheme  of  free  education  for  the  whole  of  the  colony  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 

1,(308.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  discriminate  between  Johannesburg  and 
Potchefstroom  ? — Quite  so. 

1.609.  So  that  eventuallv  some  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  Trans- 
vaal would  be  demanding  and  obtaining  secondary  education  free  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
the  figure  would  be  an}i:hing  like  10  or  15  per  cent. 

1.610.  Whatever  the  percentage  might  be,  the  actual  number  would  grow  every 
year,  and  the  burden  would  become  a  considerable  addition  to  the  present  £."500,000  or 
£400,000  a  year  which  is  being  spent  on  education  ? — Yes.  but  as  the  numbers  grew 
the  revenue  of  the  country  would  also  be  growing. 

1.611.  You  say  that  the  doctrine  that  the  parent  has  the  right  to  free  education 
as  long  as  he  cares  to  keep  his  child  at  school  is  morally  unassailable.  You  think  that 
free  education  is  a  moral  right  ? — I  do.  I  think  that  the  industrial  and  commercial 
greatness  of  any  country  depends  on  its  education. 

1.612.  That  is  an  individual  opinion  of  yours  which  is  apparently  not  very  largely 
shared  in  countries  where  education  has  received  the  greatest  attention  ? — It  is  an 
opinion  which  is  shared  in  America.  The  primary  school  and  the  secondary  school  are 
free,  and  many  of  the  State  Universities  in  America,  as  you  know,  are  free. 

1.613.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  who  provide  the  money  have  in  certain  cases 
determined  that  they  will  give  these  things  free  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  American 
;^tate  has  asserted  the  doctrine  that  the  people  have  a  moral  right  to  free  education  ? 
— Perhaps  not,  but  I  think  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  they  give  it.  Mr.  Tainton 
told  us  last  week  that  in  some  of  the  states  six-thirteenths  of  the  revenue  were  spent 
in  education. 

1.614.  .\nv  community  is  at  liberty  to  spend  its  own  money  in  any  way  it  may 
choose,  bxit  that  does  not  constitute  an  admission  on  the  part  of  that  conununity 
that  they  are  doing  this  in  deference  to  a  moral  right.  It  is  rather  an  important 
matter.  This  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  dangerous  socialistic  doctrine,  and  if  accepted 
it  might  very  easily  lead  to  many  other  moral  rights  being  fathered  upon  the  State. 
The  State  might  be  asked  to  come  forward  and  comply  with  many  other  moral  lights, 
which  would  eventually  include  the  demand  for  food,  clothing,  and  housing  ;  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  a  parent  has  more  moral  right  to  advanced  education 
than  to  any  other  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ? — I  think  every  child  has  a  moral  right  to  the 
opportunity  to  rise  to  the  point  to  which  his  abilities  entitle  him. 

1.615.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  that  pro]iosition  ? — The  corollary  to  that  is, 
the  State  has  a  moral  i  bligatiou  to  give  the  child  the  opportunity. 

1.616.  The  opportunity  of  exercising  any  exceptional  abilities  which  tliat  cliild 
professes  to  possess  ? — Yes. 

1.617.  That  is  accep  ed  in  more  or  less  all  countries  by  the  door  being  o])ened 
to  ability,  and,  where  poverty  is  proved,  poverty  is  no  bar  to  that  child  enjoying  such 
opportunities,  but  to  assert  that  free  advanced  education  is  the  moral  right  of  the 
child  or  the  parent  is  a  doctrine  which  is  your  individual  opinion,  but  is  not  at  all 
universally  accepted,  either  in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  so  far  as  I  know  ? — The 
right  of  every  child  wlio  is  mentally  fit  for  it.  that  is  my  point. 

1.618.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  ;  that  merely  means  that  every  child  who 
has  ]iroyed  by  examination  that  it  can  benefit  by  additional  education,  but  is  not 
able  to  obtain  the  fees  for  that  education  from  its  parents,  should  have  the  opportunity 
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given  It  hy  the  State,  but  then  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  privilege,  not  as  a  right  >.  >|iiiu«fH  i>l 

—The  Chairman  put  forward  that  same  suggestion  last  meeting,  and  I  said  that  my  •'^'•'•^"<"''- 

statement  should  i)e  read  with  the  context,  viz..  that  no  child  should  go  forward  unless  -■ 

it  passed  the  examination.  jli, 

1,01!).  So  that  you  do  not  wish  us  to  accept  in  its  bald  outline  tin-  statement     ■'■■'■  J-'"'t<-- 
that  advanced  education  up  to  university  grade,  and  possibly  beyond,  is  the  moral  25  Ja~i90G. 
right  of  the  individual  ?— T  say  that  a  child  has  tlie  moral  right  to  get  the  opportunity  — ^ 

to  rise  to  whatever  station  its  ability  entitles  it.  'M.fii 0—1,633. 

1,620.  The  door  should  be  opened  ?— The  door  should  be  opened. 

1,021.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  After  it  has  showi  the  ability  ? — Under  the  scheme  I  have 
suggested,  unless  a  child  passes  that  examination,  it  could  not  get  secondarv  education 
at  all. 

1,()22.  {Mr.  Heunert.)  1  presume  you  would  reall;  b.-;se  your  recommendation  of 
free  secondary  education  on  the  plea  of  expediency  rather  than  of  right  ? — Tt  is  both 
a  matter  of  expediency  and  a  matter  of  right. 

1.623.  There  are  not  many  cases  in  which  secondary  education  is  free  ^  — No  ; 
but  I  want  the  Transvaal,  which  has  largely  a  clean  slate  in  this  matter,  to  be  a  pioneer 
in  education,  to  be  a  forerunner  in  educational  jjrogress.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
lag  behind  other  countries  :  we  have  not  the  traditions  other  countries  have  weighing 
them  down. 

1.624.  We  know  that  secondary  education  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  made 
free  in  many  tates  of  America,  and  you  frequently  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
Mosely  Education  Commission.  I  do  not  gather  that  this  report  recommended  that 
England  should  adopt  free  secondary  education  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  thev  did.  Eng- 
land is  weighed  down  with  other  traditions. 

1.625.  They  do  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  America  has 
done  wisely  in  making  secondary  education  free  ? — Every  Commissioner.  I  think, 
without  exception,  notes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  keener  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  .\merica  than  in  England,  and  deplores  the  fact  that  there  is  not  in  England 
such  a  keen  desire  for  secondary  education  as  there  is  in  America.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  general  report,  but  of  each  individual  Commissioner's  report. 

1.626.  We  shall  get  further,  I  daresay,  by  keeping  to  individual  opinions  than 
bv  relying  upon  general  statements  which  may  be  not  quite  clear.  The  system  of 
])ublic  schools  in  the  United  States,  I  see  from  this  report,  has  practically  four  grades. 
I  understand  you  recommend  only  two  ?  — T  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  a  third 
ju.st  now. 

1.627.  The  secondary  schools  which  are  free  apparently  do  not  satisfy  a  very  large 
section  of  the  population,  even  of  the  United  States,  because  I  find  in  this  report, 
that  as  many  as  a  million  children  in  the  United  States  are  not  attending  the  State 
schools  at  all  ? — That  is  so,  but  you  will  always  have  private  schools.  So  long  as 
there  is  such  a  diversity  in  human  nature,  that  will  never  be  obviated.  As  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  many  a  man  has  some  educational  theory  which  he  wants  carried 
out  upon  his  own  children. 

1.628.  You  would  consider  Germany  a  well  educated  country,  especially  Prussia  ? 
— Yes.  1 

1.629.  And  the  interest  in  education  in  Prussia  is  probably  quite  as  keen  as  in 
the  United  States  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

1.630.  Yet  secondary  education  is  not  free  in  Prussia? — That  does  not  maiter. 
I  have  shown  you  thvt  you  can  make  secondary  education  free,  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  State. 

1,6.31.  That  is  a  point  which  I  think  you  have  not  shown  ;  1  think  tlie  ])iobability 
is,  that  if  we  were  to  recommend  the  State  to  make  secondary  education  tree,  such 
a  step  would  entail  a  very  great  cost  ? — T  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  it  did  entail 
a  great  cost,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  would. 

1.632.  It  is  just  as  well  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  ?— Tt  is  a  gieat  pity  that  boys 
lea\e  school  so  eariv.  It  is  a  \ex\-  serious  matter,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  tliink 
that  free  secondarv  education  would  be  a  means  of  kee])ing  them  at  school. 

1.633.  I  find  even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  secondary  .schools  are 
free,  as  many  as  4.")  per  cent,  of  the  children  entering  those  secondary  free  schools 
leave  during  the  first  year  ?— You  will  find  the  same  thing  all  over.  Many  of  the 
children  entering  the  su'ondarv  schools  in  the  Transvaal  leave  before  they  complete 
their  course.  The  Education  Department  =  in  Seotland  and  in  the  Trarsvaal,  T  believe, 
map  out  a  f  lur  years'  course  of  secondarx'  edueatinn  Imt  Imw  many  finish  it  ?  There 
is  nothing  nnusiial  in  that. 
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9linales  oi  l.G'.'A.  Surelv  it  is  a  rather  serious  matter  to  recommend  that  the  State  should 

Evidence.        ^^^  ^^  ^j^p  expense  of  devek)ping  a  complete  system  of  secondary  education  to  be  offered 

free,  and  run  the  risk  of  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  designed  leaving 

Mr.  those  secondary  schools  during  the  first  year — that  does  not  mean  at  the  end  of  the  first 

./.  A.  route,     year.     Apyaenlly,  in  a  large  population  like  that  cf  New  York — much  larger  than  the 

25  Jan~l906    entire  white  population  of  South  Africa— where  free  secondary  education  is  provided, 

— —  fully  one-half  get  no  benefit  from  it  1 — I  should  get  it  this  way.     I  should  ask  every 

Q.  1,634— 1,643.  parent,  before  he  placed  his  child  in  the  secondary  school,  to  give  a  guarantee  that 

he  would  keep  that  child  at  school  for  at  least  one  full  year. 

1,635.  The  guarantee,  if  not  fulfilled,  would  result  in  financial  loss.  You  would 
have  to  take  some  financial  security  for  such  a  guarantee,  otherwise  it  would  be  value- 
less ? — I  should  only  take  a  man's  word  ;  one  does  not  know  what  might  hap]ien  in  (  he 
course  of  a  year  ;  I  should  give  the  parent  to  understand  that  he  was  morally  bound 
to  keep  the  child  at  school  for  a  year. 

1,036.  In  this  matter  of  secondary  education  we  must  he  guided  by  those  countries 
where  secondary  education  is  admitted  to  be  on  a  sound  footing,  such  as,  I  say  again, 
Prussia.  I  gather  from  your  remarks  and  opening  statement  that  you  consider 
secondary  education,  properly  speaking,  probably  begins  at  14  ? — It  would  probably 
begin  a  little  earlier  than  that — ^say  at  13. 

1,6.37.  That  is  an  individaal  opinion  which  is  probably  not  shared  by  many  other 
authorities  on  the  subject  ? — That  is  so,  but  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  shared  by  other 
authorities. 

1,638.  One  cannot  exactly  disregard  the  practice  of  a  country  like  Prussia,  which 
has  had  an  excellent  system  of  secondary  education  for  100  years,  and  which  has 
seen  practically  no  cause  to  alter  that  system  \\ithin  those  100  years.  In  Prussia, 
secondary  education  is  considered  to  begin  about  nine,  and  that  is  accepted,  broadly 
speaking,  I  should  say,  by  nine  out  of  every  ten,  probably  99  out  of  every  100,  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
many  of  these  authorities  are  discussing  secondary  education  in  general  and  they 
are  not  discussing  secondary  education  as  a  part  of  a  State  system. 

1 ,630.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  book  that  was  published  some  little  time  ago  by  a 
Frenchman  who  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  schools  of  England  ?  I  have  it  before 
me  here.  He  is  an  expert  in  education  ;  his  name  is  M  Leclerc,  and  he  is  publishing 
a  very  detailed  account  of  all  the  principal  secondary  schools  and  universities  of 
England.  After  going  very  carefully  through  the  cities  of  England,  he  selects  for 
chief  praise  the  city  of  Birmingham,  and  he  says  it  is  an  unique  example  in  England 
of  a  well  organised  whole.  That.  I  take  it,  is  more  or  less  the  idea  you  are  setting 
before  yourself  ? — Yes. 

1 .640.  To  make  education  a  well  organised  whole  ;  the  well  organised  whole 
of  the  Birmingham  schools  consists  of,  first  of  all,  the  free  Government  schools  called 
board  schools,  and  then  grammar  fchools  and  high  schools.  The  grammar  schools 
take  children  from  8  to  16,  and  the  high  schools  from  11  to  19,  so  that  in  Birmingham, 
which  this  foreign  impartial  expert  has  selected  as  the  best  instance  of  a  well-equipped 
English  town  in  the  point  of  secondary  education,  the  practice  is  very  far  from  what 
you  recommend  should  be  adopted  here  ? — You  have  there  two  systems  of  high  schools, 
one  stopping  at  an  earlier  age. 

1.641.  Pardon  me,  not  two  systems  ;  they  are  correlated,  they  are  grades  in 
schools,  they  are  links  in  a  chain  of  schools  ? — They  cannot  be,  according  to  those 
ages. 

1.642.  Yes  ;  because  the  door  is  open.  If  a  child  shows  qualifications  at  an 
early  age,  it  is  able  to  enter  the  grammar  school  at  about  eight  or  nine,  and  for  a 
very  small  fee  to  go  on  there  till  16,  and  then  again  to  pass  out  of  the  grammar  school 
into  the  high  school  and  out  of  the  high  school  into  the  university.  It  is  a  com- 
])letely  correlated  of  system  education,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  A 
point  I  want  to  make  very  clear  is  the  question  of  what  ages  are  properly  covered 
lay  a  system  of  secondary  education  as  understood  by  authorities  on  the  subject.  All 
the  knowledge  I  can  gain  on  the  subject  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  I  repeat,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  experts,  secondary  education  begins  at  a  far  earlier  age  than  the 
age  wdiich  has  lieen  mentioned  by  you  ? — In  the  opinion  of  the  English  Board  of 
Education,  it  does  not ;  in  the  recently  published  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion they  distinctly  say  that  no  subject  need  be  added  to  the  primary  school  course 
whether  the  children  are  leaving  at  the  end  of  that  primary  school  course,  or 
going  on  to  a  cour.se  of  secondarv  education. 

1.643.  I  am  very  sorry  to  go  so  much  into  de  ail,  but  it  scenes  to  me  these  matters 
can  only  be  thrashed  out  in  detail.  Take  Latin,  you  would  not  recommend  that  a  boy 
should  begin  Latin  at  13  or  14,  would  you  ? — I  would  not  begin  Latin  any  earlier  than 
that. 
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1.1)41.  Tlu'ic  again  yuu  are  in  a  hopeless  niinoiity,  compared  witli  the  practice    -Minutes  of 
of  all  schools  preparing  for   universities  all  the  world  over  ?— [  was  latelj'  reading  an   •"'''''•■"«■«'• 

article  by  a  classical  master,  in  which  he  very  strongly  objects  to  boys  beginning  Latin         

before  14  years  of  age.     You  must  remember  that  the  secondary  "school  here  is  not  Mr. 

preparing  for  one  of  the  older    ..niversilies  giving  a  classical  training  ;    it  is  preparing     •'•   i-  '■'""'<•■ 

for  the  Technical  Institute.  

1,045.  No;  the  secondary  school  would  have  to  prepare  for  every  kind  of  advanced  '"'■^l^'**'- 

education,  whether  of  a  classical  character  or  not  ? — It  would  be  a  secondary  school  'i-  ^Mi—ifi^^- 
almost  entirely  of  a  modern  character. 

],(j4().  That  is  making  an  assumption  which  I  am  (|uite  sure  the  members  of  this 
(!om  nission  are  not  prepared  to  accept.  We  have  nothing  before  us  to  instruct  us  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  schools  which  put  aside  i  niversity  education  as  the  goal 
for  at  all  events  a  section  of  the  population  ? — My  general  statement  is  that  a  secondary 
school  here,  in  a  comnumity  like  this,  would  be  run  largely  on  scientific  and  mathe- 
matical lines. 

i,G47.  A  certain  miinl)er  of  those  boys  woukl  ])rol)aI)ly  want  to  be  lawyers  ? 

That  is  so. 

1,()4S.  They  would  therefore  want  to  learn  Latin  ?— Latin  would  of  course  be  a 
necessity. 

I,(j4'.t.  Some  of  tiicm  would  wish  to  be  clergymen.  They  would  therefore  have  to 
learn  Greek  and  probably  Hebrew  ? — I  make  the  general  statement  that  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Transvaal  will  be  run  on  modern  lines. 

i  ():")().  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  it  should  be  so,  that  they  should  be  run 
on  modern  lin's  as  distingaished  from  classical  lines,  because  we  are  certainly  not  sitting 
here  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  which  is  not  going  to  afTortl 
a  training  for  boys  who  may  elect  to  choose  a  professional  career  ? — I  did  not  say  that 
either. 

I, I)-")  I.  Therefore  a  mimlier  of  those  boys,  how  many  it  is  impo.ssiblc  to  .say,  would 
require  to  learn  classical  languages  'i — That  is  so. 

\Sm2.  The  i)ractice  of  all  the  best  classical  schools  in  the  world  is  that  Greek  and 
Latin  should  begin  long  before  the  "teens,"  and  not  in  the  "teens"? — There  is  an 
iiK-reasing  volume  of  o]iinion  to  the  effect  that  the.se  subjects  are  begun  far  too  early. 

I, <■).").•).  Probably  France  and  Germany  are  countries  in  which  classics  are  taught 
as  well  as  they  are  taught  anywhere  ;  whatever  other  faults  may  be  laid  at  the  doors  of 
the  English  ,  ublic  chools  I  have  never  heard  it  stated  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  not 
well  taught  at  those  schools.  No  boy  is  admitted  to  an  English  public  school  without 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin,  or  to  'he  classical  side  withou:  a  considerable 
knowl  dge  of  Greek  ? — That  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  my  last  answer. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  Might  I  point  out,  in  Mr.  Bryce's  Commission's  Report  of  1894, 
fourteen  is  given  as  the  age  for  starting  .secondary  education  ? 

Mr.  Reuncrl  :  No  boy  is  admitted  to  an  English  public  school  after  II,  and  he  nnist 
have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  classical  languages  before  he  can  pass  his  entrance 
examination. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  such  was  the  recommendation  ;  I 
do  not  say  it  is  practised. 

1,654.  {Mr.  Reunert.)  Your  recommendations  are  in  the  nature  of  a  recommended 
reform  which  is  not  at  present  accepted  to  any  very  large  extent  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  the 
course  of  education  in  the  primary  schools  being  more  intensive  than  extensive,  and  if 
a  boy  has  a  fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  arithmetic,  and  elementary  subjects, 
he  is  all  the  more  ready  to  s  art  those  secondary  subjects  at  a  later  [)eriod  than  has  been 
usual  in  the  public  schools.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  use  to  mention  Eiigli.sh  j)ublic 
schools  in  this  connection,  because  you  are  not  proposing,  in  a  State  system,  to  start 
a  .school  on  the  lines  of  an  English  public  school. 

I,(i55.  Not  at  all,  but  still  there  are  certain  recognised  ways  of  learning  any  given 
subject,  which  are  accepted  by  ediu'ational  authorities  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  all  countries,  I  think,  in  which  education  is  considered  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is 
somewhat  startling  to  be  told  in  so  many  words,  as  we  are  told  in  your  statement,  that 
the  practice  in  France,  and  Germany,  aiul  in  the  Rngli.sh  public  schools  is  wrong  ? — 
Mrs.  Napier,  who  read  a  paper  liefore  the  Philoso])hical  Society,  stated  that  she  was 
perfectly  certain  of  this,  that  in  the  French  schools,  at  which  she  had  two  boys,  they  did 
not  begin  any  language  o. I.e.  il.a  .  French  until  they  were  about  I-',  or  11  years  of  age, 
and  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  French  tongue. 

1,(J5().  1  am  afraid  it  is  hardly  within  the  .scope  of  this  Comnussion  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  that  sort.  You  will  tind  the  practice  in  France  is  ijuite  differi'ut  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  reports  ?— Nobody  would  now  think  of  going  l)a(k  to  the  purely  literary 
standpoint  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  regard  to  education. 
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MiiiiitfH  ol  J,G.57.  I  think  you  will  hardly  find  any  leading  article  on  education  in  any  review 

I'.videnrr.       ^j  standing  in  which  Matthew  Arnold's  name  does  not  come  in,  or  some  reference  to 

his  works.     I  asked  you  at  the  last  meeting  what  are  your  reasons  for  stating  that  a 

day  school  is  infinitely  better  than  a  boarding  school.  You  have  given  some  reasons 
in  answer  to  previous  questions.  I  would  like  you  again  to  consider  that  the  English 
public  schools  which  have  the  greatest  reputation,  and  in  which  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  successful  men  who  have  made  their  mark  have  been  educated,  are  boarding 
schools  ? — Yes.  I  have  also  read  that  the  fact  that  Scotch  boys  take  such  a  large  share 
in  important  matters  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
get  their  secondary  education  and  their  home  training  at  the  same  time  ;  not  only  do 
they  get  secondary  education,  but  they  get  niversity  education  and  still  get  the  advan- 
tages of  home  training. 

1,6-58.  You  heard  the  address  delivered  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb  ;  in  that 
address  you  noticed  a  remark  tha  not  the  least  important  part  of  a  boy's  training  was  the 
training  a  boy  got  from  h's  fellow  pupils  ;  he  therefore  laid  great  weight  on  the  import- 
ance of  a  niversity  education,  and  by  inference,  of  course,  on  education  at  a  boarding 
school ;  you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — I  think  a  boarding  school  is  a  necessary  evil  to 
be  endured  only  by  those  who  live  too  far  away  from  a  good  day  school. 

1.659.  (Dr.  NatJian.)  Your  statement  with  regard  to  those  gentlemen  who  govern 
empires  is  rather  begging  the  question  ? — I  understand  I  am  here  simply  to  a-nswer 
questions  on  my  statement,  and  to  amplify  it  or  explain  it.  It  is  scarcely  my  fault 
if  Conimi .:  i Di  6  s  are  departing  from  my  statement. 

1.660.  {Mr.  Reunert.)  Your  evidence,  I  think  we  all  feel,  is  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant evidence  this  Commission  is  likely  to  have  before  it,  and,  although  your 
statement  is  fairly  lengthy,  it  is  not  long  enough  to  contain  your  reasons  for  some  of  the 
very  exceptional  suggestions  which  you  make,  and  which  I  am  trying  to  point  out  are 
strongly  at  variance  with  the  practice  in  countries  wliere  education  is  admitted  to  be 
on  a  high  plane,  and  at  schools  which  arc  admitted  to  be  as  good  as  any  schools  in  the 
world.  I  am  still  quite  unable  to  follow  you  that  a  day  school  is  infinitely  better  than 
a  boarding  school,  because  I  think  you  will  find  if  you  make  enquiiies — probablv  it  is 
within  3'our  own  knowledge — that  everyone  in  England  who  can  afford  to  send  his  boy 
to  a  boarding  school  does  so,  and  that  all  professional  people  who  thftnselves  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  boarding  school  education,  that  is  to  say  an  education  at  an  English 
public  school,  make  great  sacrifices  all  their  lives  in  order  that  their  children  may  not 
be  debarred  from  having  the  same  advantages  which  they  themselves  have  had  ? — 
I  have  shown  you  by  reference  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  reference  to  the  lieadmaster 
of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  that  there  is  beginning  a  very  considerable  revulsion 
of  feeling  against  that  idea,  and  that  a  child  develops  more  quickly  mentally  and  morally 
when  it  has  the  hon-C  fcrainii  g  running  pari  pa.ssu  with  the  school  training. 

1,0()1.  There  will  always  be  authorities  on  the  side  of  any  minority.  My  point 
is  that  the  views  put  forward  in  your  paper  are  decidedly  the  views  of  a  minority  and  of 
a  very  small  minority  at  the  present  time.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  this 
Commission  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  views  which  are  held  bv  only  a  small  minority 
of  authorities  on  the  subject.  We  therefore  want  very  strong  reasons  from  you  why 
we  shoiddbe  guided  by  these  views,  which  are  undeniably  the  views  of  a  small  minority, 
however  eminent  some  of  the  exponents  of  the  minority  view  may  be.  I  say  that 
the  view  that  a  day  school  is  infinitely  better  than  a  boarding  school  is  distinctly  the 
view  of  a  small  minority  ? — I  have  given  my  opinion  on  definite  and  reasoned 
grounds,  and  1  have  backed  it  up  by  authority.     I  camiot  do  more. 

1,662.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  quote  this  French  writer,  he  has  no  words  of 
praise  high  enough  for  the  English  public  boarding  schools,  and  he  regrets  exceedingly 
that  the  French  boys  have  not  the  advantages  of  the  English  boys  in  that  respect, 
and  he  attributes  the  success  of  the  Englishman  all  the  world  over  very  largely  to 
the  training  of  the  English  pubhc  school.  I  read  recently  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
an  article  by  an  American  writer  who  speaks  in  much  the  same  terms,  and  says  that 
the  success  of  the  Englishman  as  an  emjnre  builder  and  mpire  ruler  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  Engli-sh  public  schools.  After  those  statements  from,  not  partial  but 
impartial,  foreign  witnesses  of  great  eminence  and  weight,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
cast  a  slur  as  you  have  done  on  the  English  public  schools  ? — I  said  nothing  about 
the  English  public  school  system.  There  are,  however,  quite  a  number  of  authorities 
who  say  quite  the  reverse  of  what  you  are  saying.  I  have  seen  it  stated  tliat  nearly 
all  the  disasters  in  the  Boer  War  on  our  side  were  to  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  Enghsh 
public  schools. 

Dr.  Nathan  :    What  about  Waterloo  ( 

1,66:5.  {Mr.  Reunert.)  I  will  only  make  one  further  reference.  1  would  like  to  p(Mnt 
this  out  ;   the  members  of  the   Mosely  Commission  are  careful  to  point  out  that  they 
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went  to  America  to    report  and  to  tiuil    out  what  was  being  clone   there,  hut    not   >liniiJcs  ot 
to  poin*  o.it  fa'il  s  in  tin-  American  system,  and  they  categorically  state  tliat  tiiev   •''^'''l'^"'"*'- 

have  carefully  abstained  from  pointing  out  the  faults,  though  many  of  the  American         

educational    authorities  whom   they  met  were    not  so   reticent — I  am   quoting   now  m,. 

from   Mr.  C'oward,  who  occupies  a  position  in  England  similar  to  the   position  you      •'    i. /'""/'■. 
occupy  as  representative  of  the    Rand  teachers,  and  to  whose  evidence  you  would,  ^..  j,       ,„„„ 

therefore,  attach  great  weight.      He    ([uotes  his  American   friends  as  admitting  that         - 

America   lias  much  to  learn  from  England,  and  indicates    that  it   has   not   been  the  Q  1,664— l,G79. 

purpose   of  this  ("ommission  to  point  out   the   faults    or   weaknesses    of    American 

education.      Therefore  it   would  be   a  dangerous    conclusion    for    us   to   draw  that 

because  certain  statements  are  made    in   this   report,    and   because    certain  systems 

of  education  are   described,  that  therefore   this  system  has  met  with  the  unqualified 

approval  of  these  Commissioners  ? — I  cannot  allow  that  statement  to   pass,  because 

in  the  Mosely  Commission    Report,   many  Commissioners  do  point  out  faults  ;  for 

instance,  very  strong  exception  is  taken  to  the  fact  that  the  American  boy  is  licked 

into  shape  by  women  teachers  and  not  by  men.     With  regard  to  Dr.  Nathan's  remark 

about  Waterloo,  battles  nowadays  are  not  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  but  in 

the  scienlific  laboratory. 

1,664.  On  page  98,  Mr.  Coward  says,  "  It  has  not  been  the  purpo.se  of  the  Com- 
mission to  point  out  faults  or  weaknes.ses  in  the  American  system,  though,  no  doubt, 
each  of  us  has  noticed  points  in  which  America  has  to  learn  from  England,  as  their 
educators  frankly  acknowledge  ?  " — The  fact  remaim  that  the}^  did  point  out  faults. 

1,()()5.  The  more  important  fact  remains  that  there  were  a  great  many  faults 
which  they  did  not  point  out  ? — It  is  quite  enough  that  they  did  point  out  many  of 
the  faults. 

1. <)()().  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  You  say  that  during  the  Boer  war,  owing  to  some  jieople 
from  the  public  schools  of  England,  22, ()()()  people  fell  on  the  English  side  ;  are  you 
aware  that  during  the  same  j)eriod,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with  their  excellent 
system  of  education,  'M.'M')  people  fell  by  homicide  and  murder  ? — Even  if  I  were 
aware  of  it  I  do  not  see  what  bearing  it  has  on  the  question. 

I.<)')7.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  quote  those  who  fell  in  the  Hcht  wav. 
I  am  i|uite  entitled  to  (juote  the  thousands  who  fell  by  homicide  in  .\meri(;i.  which  you 
have  quoted  as  having  a  system  we  should  follow,  I  take  it  that  educa.ion  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  crime.  Crime  has  especially  increa.sed  in  the  ea.stern  and  northern 
itates  of  America — not  in  the  wild  west  where  you  would  expect  it — it  has  increased 
where  this  kind  of  education  has  been  given,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  ? — Of 
course  statistics  can  prove  anything.  Your  statistics  do  not  prove  that  it  is  the  born 
Americans  who  committed  that  crime  ;   it  may  have  been  inqjorted  Eun)))eaiLS. 

l.'itiS.  That  matter  has  beeji  gone  into,  and  crime  among  imported  Europeans  has 
decreased  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  decreased  very 
considerably  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  only  section  of  the  populati(m  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  which  crime  has  decreased  ? — I  deed 

],0()!).  (Chfiirnmn.)  You  object  to  secondary  education  commencing  at  the  age  of 
10  ?— I  think  it  is  better  that  it  should  begin  later. 

1.1)70.  Is  vour  olijection  on  social  grounds  ? — Not  on  .social  giouiids  at  all.  on 
educational  grounds. 

1,(371.  You  would  extend  your  preparatory  .school  age  from  10  to  M  >. — Yes,  to 
the  end  of  the  primary  .school  course. 

1,072.  You  know  that  at  present  the  preparatory  course  ends  at  10  ?— Yes. 

1.673.  And  the:i  they  pass  into  what  is  called  the  secondary  school  ? — Yes. 

1.674.  You  would  lengthen  the  preparatory  school  course  to  14  years  of  age  {— 
Yes,  it  would  probably  be  l.'i. 

1.675.  With  respect  to  the  age  at  which  Latin  should  be  begun,  have  you  read  the 
report  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Transvaal  for  ihe  past  year  ? — No. 

1,670.  I  think  you  will  find  there  the  recommendation  made,  that,  in  some  schools 
at  any  rate  Latin  should  be  po.stponed  to  tl.efniah  form  that  would  be  about  the 
age  .  f  :3.  That  recommendation  is  definitely  made.  Tlv  other  ciuestion  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  is  this  ;  you  entertain  two  chief  objections  to  the  parent  paying  for  education, 
the  first  based  iqion  principle  ;  you  say  everyone  has  a  moral  right  to  free  education  ? 
—Yes. 

1.677.  Tlie  second  based  upon  cost  ?— Cost  to  t'  e  parent. 

1.678.  Tiie  cost  to  the  State  is  small  ?— Yes,  but  the  relief  to  the  parent  would  be 
great. 

l,()7n.  Supposing  you  were  convinced  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  ihi,y  of  the 
parent  to  ])ay  part,  your  argument  about  cost  would  fall  to  the  ground;  it  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  five  pounds  or  live  million  pounds  if  the  principle  is  right  ?— Yes, 
I  admit  that. 
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.MiniiU's  (»r'  The  Chuinit^m  :  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  general  opinioii  of  the  Commission 

■evidence.        when  I  say  that  we  have  profited  very  considerably  by  your  evidence,  and  I  think  the 

members  of  the  Commission  would  like  me  to  say  that  they  arc  very  much  obliged  to 

vou  for  coming  here  on  t  wo  separate  afternoons. 

The  Reverend  Andrkw   Brown,  Kxamiucd 
A  ^^rowii  ■^''    ''1'"^^'"  f^ubniittcd  the  following  statement  :- 

12  Jan.,  liMW.  STATEMENT    HV    FORDSBUIK;    (WAiiD    No.    -"))    KATKi'A VKKS'     .\SS(K'I.\T1()N. 

Ill  laving  belcire  the  Coinniis.sion  our  views  on  .secondarv  education,  we  wish  to  begin 
b\-  ex])ressing  our  regret  that  the  scope  of  this  Commission  was  not  made  uuich  wider,  so 
as  to  include  specifically  the  co-ordination  of  all  education,  and  the  tabulating  of  a  low 
basal  pi'inciples  on  which  co-ordination  should  rest  :  for  this  wider  scope,  we  believe, 
indicates  a  prime  need  for  educational  improvement  at  this  present  moment. 

I.  Sites. 

W'c  are  opposed  to  the  building  of  a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  this  city,  owing 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  and  the  Government,  and  also  because  of  the 
waste  it  would  involve,  and  we  believe  that  for  many  years  the  wants  of  this  city,  and 
also  of  a  large  part  of  the  Rand,  would  be  best  met,  and  secondary  education  best  advanced, 
by  the  erection  of  one  great  building,  with  a  department  for  boys  and  another  for  girls, 
somewhere  near  Union  Ground,  or  at  easv  distance  from  Park  Station.  A  great  school 
thereabout  would  be  central  for  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  would  draw  pupils  from  the  East 
and  West  Rand,  who  would  travel  by  train,  while  electric  cars  could  convey  pupils  from 
all  the  suburbs  at  easy  rates.  This  seems  to  us  the  nearest  approach  meantime  to  "  an 
ei|ual  opportunity  for  every  child,"  whereas,  on  the  ntlici-  hand,  to  plant  a  school  at  Troye- 
ville  and  another  on  the  Houghton  Estate  woulil  ninkr  iin])nuticahle  that  central  principle 
of  the  Commission. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  i-hildren  from  the  west  to  be  asked  to  go  to  Troyeville.  If 
Trovcville  pupils,  and  ])upils  from  other  suburbs,  all  travel  to  a  central  school,  then  there 
is  some  equahtv.  Should  Union  Ground  or  other  central  stands  reciiiire  to  be  bought, 
even  at  a  high  price,  then  we  conceive  that  the  Govermuent  and  Municipality  would  uniti' 
eagerly  to  advance  the  best  welfare  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city  and  much  of  the 
Rand,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  a  central  position,  where  two  of  the  most  expensive 
churches  in  this  colony  have  recently  been  erected,  is  unhealth}-.  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  large  sums  of  money  .should  not  be  voted  b}^  Government  for  technical  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  proposed  University,  until  money  has  been  found  for  the  liberal  establish- 
ment of  efficient,  free.  Government  primary  and  secondary  schools.  We  ought  to  work 
from  the  base  upward,  and  not  potter  about  a  University  till  the  lower  edifices  are  well 
and  truly  built. 

The  (juestion  of  expen.se  cannot  be  urged  against  us,  because,  however  expensive  in  initial 
outlay  may  be  the  erection  of  one  great  central  school,  there  would  be  far  more  expense 
ultimately  in  covering  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  portions  of  the  Rand  with  a  number 
of  secondary  schools.  The  upkeep  of  a  competent  staff  for  one  great  school  would  also 
be  nuuh  less  than  the  upkeep  of  staff  for.  perhaps,  three  schools  in  the  city  and  two  on 
the  Rand,  not  fifteen  miles  out  :  and  another  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance  is, 
that  if  vou  have  five,  or  even  three,  schools  to  ecjuip  in  principal,  teachers,  and  apparatus, 
you  caimot  have  them  all  of  that  high  efficiencv  which  is  possible  when  you  have  only  one 
school  to  equip.  A  great  .school,  such  as  manv  schools  in  the  Old  Country,  has  also  an 
esprit  dc  corps,  a  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry,  and  generates  ambition  and  possibilities  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  small  schools  ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  rivalry  between  schools  that 
is  desired,  as  rivalry  among  pupils  for  all  that  makes  life  more  excellent.  We  do  not  say 
that  one  central  school  should  for  ever  serve  the  needs  of  the  city  and  much  of  the  Rand  ; 
but  we  do  hold  that  meantime  one  secondary  school  should  be  aimed  at,  and  future  develop- 
ments be  left  to  shape  themselves  bv  the  force  of  necessity. 

II.  Gradation  and  Fees, 

which  shoulil  be  considered  together,  and  come  naturallv  after  the  (|ue,sti()n  of  sites.  Tlic 
gravest  danger  just  now  is  to  accept  the  primarv  schools  as  for  the  nia.sses,  and  the  secondary 
.schools  as  for  the  classes,  and  the  aim  of  the  Government  and  citizens  should  be  to  sail 
clear  of  that  rock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  primarv  schools  teach  the  same  subjects  in  the 
same  fashion  up  to  a  certain  point  ;  then,  in  the  secondarv  schools,  other  subjects  are 
added.  That  is,  the  two  kinds  of  schools  overlap,  and  the  practical  consequence  is,  that 
the  prinuiry  schools  are  used  by  the  working  classes  and  by  well-to-do  people  who  do  not 
value  higher  education  and  conditions,  and  will  not  pay,  while  the  secondary  schools  are 
used  by  children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay,  and  by  others  who  so  value  higher 
education  and  conditions  that  they  are  willing  to  pay,  even  with  a  struggle.  There  is 
no  natural  or  legal  gradation  of  the  two  systems.  This,  we  believe,  will  for  ever  work  con- 
fusion, injustice,  and  iiu'cpiality  of  opportunity,  and  the  sooner  it  is  altered  the  better  for 
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the  citizens  and  the  State.     It  is  unjust  to  the  citizens  and  injurious  to  the  State  for  a   .Miniitos  of 
Government,  having  free  schools,  to  pay  one  penny  for  a  secondary  school,  unless  it  be   ■'Vidciue. 

.such  a  school  that  all  the  citizens  may  use  for  their  children  without  respect  to  their  abilitv         

to  pay  fees.     We  ought  to  come  as  near  to  this  ideal  as  possible,  and  we  would  suggest^ 

1    'Hiat  the  primary  school  be  made  the  preparatory  school  for  the  secondarv,  and       .,  ^'»  ^ ' 
that  the  curriculum  now  in  use  in  the  primary  be  altered  accordingly.  

2.  That  the  passing  of  a  secondary   entrance    examination,  or   its  equivalent,  at    an    25  Jan.,  1900. 
age  limit,  be  made  compulsory  for  all  entrants  to  .secondarv  schools.  

:?.  That  education  in  secondarv  schools  be  charged  for.  Q.  1,080 -1,<>04. 

This  is  an  attempt  at  grading  the  two  kinds  of  schools  on  a  principle  that  makes  for 
equality  of  opportunity  for  every  child.  Unless  such  a  scheme  of  grading  be  carried  into 
efTect,  then  some  children,  with  pos.sihly  greater  capacity  for  high  service  in  the  State,  are 
denied  the  education  fitting  them  for  that  .service,  while  others,  under  the  present  system, 
are  having  money  spent  on  them  in  secondary  schools  who  may  have  less  capacity,  and 
at  any  rate  have  no  civil  or  moral  claims  to  special  advantages. 

III.  Control. 

This  large  and  intricate  question  is  very  niuch  simplified  by  the  basis  of  only  one 
great  central  school  which  the  city  would,  according  to  our  view,  have  for  manv  a  vear. 
This  department  of  education,  which  helps  so  effectively  to  make  or  mar  our  results,  is  of 
im))ortaiue  enough  to  have  the  Director  of  Education  as  its  convener  or  chairman. 

Then  with  the  Education  Department  controlling  the  curriculum,  we  suggest  that,  if 
secondary  schools  are  not  free,  there  .should  be  a  school  committee,  for  inspection  and 
advice  only,  elected  by  the  parents  of  children  and  contributors  to  secondary  schools. 

We  beg  to  submit,  in  conclusion,  that  if  our  statement  in  favour  of  a  central  school 
does  not  appear  conclusive  to  the  Commission — and  we  hold  that  it  should  be  more  con- 
clusive than  any  evidence  adduced  to  the  contrary — then  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  citizens  to  claim  a  secondary  school  for  the  western  suburbs  of  this  citv.  which  we, 
nevertheless,  hold  to  be  the  weakest  policy  the  Commission  could  carry  out. 

1,080.  (Dr.  Ross.)  You  represent  the  ratepayers  of  Fordsburg  ? — Yes. 

1.681.  Have  these  views  been  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  your  a.ssociation  ? — Yes. 

1.682.  You  refer  here  to  the  co-ordination  of  all  grades  of  education  ;  you  desire 
the  proper  co-ordination  of  primary  and  secondary  education  ? — Yes. 

I,()S.'5.  I  .see  that  you  object  to  the  building  of  a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  this 
city  owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  Government,  and  also 
because  of  the  waste  it  would  involve  :  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  We  approve  of 
a  large  central  school. 

l,()8i.  You  approve  of  that,  but  vou  object  to  a  numl)er  of  .secondary  schools  ?— 
Yes. 

1.685.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  waste  it  would  involve  ?  " — That  is  explained 
further  on  by  the  statement  that  financially  it  is  cheaper  to  build  one  large  school, 
than  to  build  a  number  in  the  city  and  others  out  on  the  Rand. 

1.686.  You  say,  "  And  also  because  of  the  waste  it  would  involve  ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? — It  is  not  only  the  matter  of  money,  there  is  also  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment and  the  matter  of  staff. 

1.687.  Which  are  really  financial  consideration!?,  after  all  ? — Yes. 

1.688.  You  think  the  needs  of  the  city  for  some  time  would  be  met  by  a  single 
large  secondary  school  ;  what  site  do  you  propose  for  that  school  ? — Somewhere 
between  this  building  and  St.  George's  Church  or  at  the  Fort  :  I  su])po.se  after  a  little 
wliilo  the  Fort  site  will  lie  vacant,  and  a  more  e.xcellont  site  could  not  be  got  anywhere. 

1,()89.  That  will  be  some  time  yet,  that  is  not  for  the  moment ;  and  the  question 
of  time  is  a  very  important  consideration.  T  do  not  know-  what  site  you  do  propose, 
because  it  is  e.xtremclv  dillicult  to  know  wliere  a  site  could  be  obtained  ?  There  is 
one  on  the  Union  Ground. 

l,()i)().  That  is  not  available  ? — 1  am  not  sure  wlirther  it  is  available  or  not.  but  it 
is  one  of  the  best  sites  'n  the  city. 

1,6111,  Do  vou  think  that  would  be  large  enough  for  a  playground  ?  Yes.  Bv 
a  ])layground  1  mean  a  place  where  boys  and  girls  can  ainusi'  themselves  :  I  do  not  mean 
a  s|)orts  ground  ;  I  do  not  mean  a  ground  where  they  could  plav  nia  chcs  ;  that  I  Imld 
should  be  outside  the  town. 

1,602.  So  that  the  children  would  require  to  travel  to  the  pku-ground  >  ,hisl  as 
tliev  do  in  Edinburgh  and  other  large  cities. 

I.()l).'5.  You  would  require  playgrounds  in  different  districts  ?  Yes,  if  you  go  on 
the  ])rinciple  of  building  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools. 

l.()'.M.  You  would  not  e.\))e(t  children  to  go  to  Fordsburg  to  get  a  game  would  vou  ? 
— In  Edinburgh,  for  instance.  oii(>  school  has  its  ground  outside  the  city  :  if  the  ihildren 
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MiniUfs  <)l      are  jroiiit;  to  jdav  a  game  of  cricket  or  foothall  they  go  to  that  ground.     They  may  have 
l,\  iileiu-*-.        jj^p  hberty  of  playing  on  private  ground  at  other  schools  near  at  liand.  but  the  recognised 

— sports  ground  is  a  particular  field  outside  the  city. 

Rev.  1,695.  I  see  that  you  prefer  rivalry  amongst  the  pupils  to  rivalry  between  schools  ? 

A.  Brown.      — Yes.     You  might  have  a  secondary  school  in  Pretoria,  one  about  I'otchefstroom. 

25  TaiT  1906    ^"'^^  another  about  Germiston,  so  that  you  would  have  a  rivalry  between  the  secondarj- 

schools  all  over  the  country.     I  think  that  meets  everything  we  want  in  that  particular. 

Q.  1,090— 1,709.  1,696.  Your  second  paragraph  refers  to  technical  education;    would  you  include 

trade  schools,  because  I  look  upon  the  two  as  different  ? — We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  large  sum^  of  money  should  not  be  voted  by  Government  for  technical  education. 
We  believe  that  the  foundation  should  be  built  before  the  top  of  the  house  is  expected 
to  be  reached. 

1.697.  Principal  Hele-Shaw.  when  he  was  here,  advocated  trade  schools  very 
strongly  ? — Manual  training  schools,  for  a  certain  class  of  the  communitv. 

1.698.  That  is  not  what  3'ou  object  to  ? — No;  such  f choc h  a-e  a  necessity  for  a 
certain  class  of  the  community. 

1.699.  I  met  a  gentlemen  from  the  south  the  other  day,  who  said  that  in  the  south 
there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  a  secondary  school,  if  the  fees  were  lower  than  in  other 
districts  :  would  that  apply  to  Mayfair  and  Fordsburg  ? — There  was  a  school  of  that 
class  in  Mayfair,  with  a  fee  just  half  the  ordinary  fee.  and  it  failed.  1  suppose  the  same 
might  apply  to  the  south  of  the  reef. 

1.700.  Yon  would  not  say  the  same  argument  applied  to  churches  as  to  schools, 
that  one  central  church  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city  ? — Net  cpiite,  the  thing 
is  altogether  different. 

1.701.  I  have  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  your  statement  in  regard  to  fees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  argue  against  fees  in  order  to  make  the  schools  open  to  the  children  of 
all  citizens,  and  then  in  your  proposals  you  say  that  the  education  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  charged  for  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The  ratepayers  lay  down  the  principle,  that, 
if  it  were  possible,  education  in  secondary  schools  should  be  free,  but  in  the  meantime 
they  do  not  see  how  they  can  claim  that,  or  get  it  if  they  did  claim  it. 

1.702.  You  argue  that  everyone  should  be  admitted  and  yet  you  lay  down  a  ])rin- 
ciple  which  would  exclude  a  very  great  many  capable  pupils  by  requiring  the  pavment 
of  fees  ? — I  do  not  see  how. 

1.703.  Many  parents  are  unable  to  pay  fees,  yet  their  children  may  be  exceedingly 
capable  ? — Yes.  We  lay  down  the  principle  that  fees  should  be  paid  for  secondary 
education,  because  we  do  not  see  that  if  we  did  claim  it  we  could  get  free  secondary 
education. 

1.704.  That  means,  you  are  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education  if  possible  ; 
you  do  not  state  that  ? — The  Ratepayers'  As.sociation  put  it  in  this  particular  way.  My 
personal  view  is  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education. 

1.705.  The  statement  is  inconsistent  with  your  proposition  ? — Inconsistent  for 
this  reason,  that  the  ratepayers  agree  to  the  principle  of  free  education,  but  they  do  not 
see  how  they  can  get  it,  and  therefore  they  admit  the  principle  of  paving  for  it.  They 
say  if  it  were  free  it  woidd  increase  the  taxes  of  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  the 
working  people  take  least  advantage  of  secondary  education,  and  yet  would  have  to 
pay  the  taxes. 

1.706.  In  your  second  proposition  you  say  that  there  should  be  an  examination 
at  an  age  limit  ;  what  is  your  age  limit  ? — No  age  limit  was  given,  but  I  may  say  I  have 
a  different  0])inion  altogether  to  the  last  witness  about  the  secondary  school  education 
beginning  at  13  years  of  age.  I  hold  that  unless  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school 
is  so  fashioned  that  languages  are  begun  at  10  years  of  age  and  also  mathematirs — if 
a  child  begins  those  subjects  when  he  is  1.3  he  is  handicapped  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  child. 

1.707.  Do  you  mean  that  a  child  after  a  certani  age  is  not  to  be  admitted  ? — Not 
admitted  unless  he  could  pass  a  certain  examination.  The  ratepayers  laid  that  down 
very  strongly.  I  said,  "  What  would  you  do  with  a  child  who  did  not  pass  an  examina- 
tion and  whose  parents  were  willing  to  pay  ?  "  'V\w\  gave  no  (h^finite  answer,  thercf(,ie 
it  is  not  for  me  to  reply  on  that  point. 

1.708.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  control,  you  speak  of  the  Education  Department 
controlling  the  curriculum,  and  then  having  a  school  committee  for  inspection  and 
advice.  What  do  you  mean  by  inspection  ? — You  will  observe  that  is  qualified  by 
saying,  "  If  secondary  schools  arc  not  free  there  should  be  a  school  committee  " — 
that  is  to  say,  a  committee  consisting  of  those  who  pay  for  secondary  education, 
parents  or  otherwise. 

1.709.  You  do  not  exactly  mean  inspection  of  the  chihlren  ? — No.  inspection  and 
advice,  not  examination  ;  it  is  an  advisory  committee,  sini])ly  for  giving  advice. 
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1.710.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  mako  arraiifjempiits  for  the  future  ?     You    '♦liniileN  ol 
say  that  the  iimnediate  need  is  a  central  school,  but  in  the  future  schools  will  he  required    •'■*'«'••"«■''• 

in  the  suburbs.     Would  it  not  handicap  the  town  very  much  if  we  placed  a  big  school         

immediately  in  the  centre  ? — T  do  not  see  how  it  would.  I{gy 

1.711.  Because  the  develojiment  naturally  will  be  to  have  schools  wliore  the  ])Oi)ula-      -'•  TWowu. 
tion  is.     You  would  not  object  to  a  school  being  i)lanted  in  Fordsburg  ?— I  would  not   j.^  j-,~i90f. 
exactly  object,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  foolish  proceeding.  _I_ 

1.712.  If  not  immediately,  say  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  when  you  are  *i-  l-'io— 1,728. 
more  deve1o]ied  ? — So  far  as  we  can  look  ahead.  I  tliink  for  the  time  of  any  of  us.  one 

school  will  meet  the  recjuirements  of  this  city. 

l,7i:i  Just  one  other  question  ;  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  it  would 
be  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  this  Commi.ssion  to  reject  the  offer  which  lia.s  been  made 
of  a  free  site  and  of  a  large  sum  of  money  towards  a  school  in  the  eastern  suburbs  for  the 
ideal  policy  which  you  have  of  a  large  central  scliool  ;  would  that  Ise  wise  financially, 
or  unwise,  looking  to  the  future  ? — I  think  the  offers  which  are  before  this  Commission 
form  a  very  great  and  serious  temptation,  and  I  hope  this  Commission  will  not  yield 
in  any  degree  to  such  temptation, 

1.7 H.  The  temjjtation  to  place  the  school  in  the  midst  of  the  population  ? — To 
place  schools  in  the  extremes  of  the  city. 

1,71.").  Would  you  not  consider  that  Jeppcstowu  has  a  very  large  ])0]iulation  ? — 
It  has  a  very  large  population. 

1,710.  Large  enough  to  s\ip])ort  a  secondary  school  ? — Yes,  but  if  the  offer  is 
accepted,  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  secondary  education  goes  to  Jeppestown. 

1,717.  Not  necessarily,  it  would  only  be  a  present  solution  leaving  the  future  to 
be  provided  for  as  necessities  arise  ? — I  further  think  there  is  a  very  different  and  much 
more  serious  aspect  to  the  question.  I  maintain  that  it  is  altogether  below  the  dignity 
of  the  State  to  go  with  its  hat  in  hand  asking  contributions  of  ground  or  money  from 
large  corjiorations.  I  would  be  the  last  to  impute  any  motive  to  such  magnificent 
gifts,  but  I  maintain  there  is  the  tem])tation  under  these  conditions  to  do  things  as 
perhaps  without  these  offers  they  would  not  be  done. 

1,71S.  There  is  nothing  below  the  dignity  of  the  State  in  accepting  offers  when  they 
are  made  ? — But  they  have  been  asked  for. 

The  Chairman  :  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  one  passage  in  this  statement, 
which  has  reference  to  voting  sums  of  money  to  technical  education,  or  for  a  university, 
deals  with  a  point  that  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission.  I  hope, 
therefo.e,  tla'  members  of  the  Commission  will  not  develop  that  ])oint. 

1,710.  (Sir  W-  St.  John  Can.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  in  a  position  to 
give  the  Commission  any  idea  as  to  what  number  of  scholars  are  likely  to  require 
secondary  education  in  the  district  of  Ford.sburg.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  you 
to  answer,  but  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some  idea  ? — It  is  difficult,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  could  give  any  answer  which  would  be  satisfactory.  There  was  a  secondary 
school  down  there,  and  there  were  never  more  than  70  pujiils.  It  is  understood  that 
several  pupils  from  Fordsburg  go  to  other  schools  in  the  city  ;  it  is  also  understood  that 
one  or  two  have  gone  from  the  locality  altogether. 

1.720.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  a  private  school  ? — No,  it  was  a  Government  school, 
on  the  Crown  Reef  property. 

1.721.  Under  the  present  Education  Department? — Yes. 

1.722.  A  secondary  school  ? — Yes,  it  was  called  a  secondary  school. 

1.723.  The  Mayfair  School  ?— Yes. 

1.724.  (ArchdraroH  Fursr.)  With  regard  to  this  very  strong  recommendation  of  the 
ratepayers  of  Fordsburg  for  having  one  large  school,  did  they  consider  how  large  the 
school  would  be  ?— We  supposed— and  we  find  we  are  right  according  to  the  evidence 
laid  before  this  Commission — that  it  would  he  a  school  accommodating  1.000  boys  and 
1,000  girls.     That  is  the  highest  estimate  that  has  been  ])ut  before  yc-u. 

1,72.').  Those  vou  represent  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  school  was  not  too  large 
to  deal  with  adequately  ?— Quite  so  ;  I  advised  them  that  I  knew  a  school  in  Edinburgh 
where  there  are  perhaps  about  2,000  boys  :  1  have  a  picture  of  it  here,  George  Watson's 
Boys'  College. 

l,72(i.  If  vou  had  this  central  school,  you  think  all  the  difficulties  of  tin*  children 
coming  in  to  it  in  the  morning  and  going  away  in  the  evening,  whatever  time  the  school 
closed,  could  easilv  be  overeome  ?— Quite  easily.  This  school  has  i)U]>ils  from  all  round 
Edinl)urgh,  as  well  ;is  from  every  part  of  the  city.  They  come  by  train  to  the  different 
stations,  and  then  walk  to  th(>  school  or  take  cars. 

1,727.  (C/Ka/wf/n.)  Is  that  a  secondary  school  ?— -Itisnol  called  a  secondary  school  ; 
it  is  called  George  Watson's  Boys'  College. 

1.725.  f?ut  does  it  not  take  in  boys  from  the  age  of  5  ?— Yes. 
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Minnies  of  1,729.  When  you  talk  about  1,000   bovs    and    1,000   girls,  vou    mean   pupils  for 

Kvidence.  secondary  education  ?— Yes. 

1,730.  We  may  take  it  that  of  the  2,000  in  Watson's  College  only  jierhaps  300  are 

Rev.  in  the  secondary  department  ? — No  ;   far  more  than  300. 

■  1,731.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  that  if  you  had 

25  .Tan.,  iiKKi    one  large  central  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  tramcars  and  the  trains  would 

o   1  -9q— 1  743  ^'^  ^®  ^^^"  I'ri'ipiiig  i'^  ^^^'^^  ^'^d  women  from  the  suburbs,  and  that  this  would  add 

'      '  very  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  children  in  ;   you  do  not  think  that 

is  material  ? — Sometimes  children  come  to  school  at  8  o'clock  ;    that  would  relieve 

the  pressure  on  the  trams  for  business  men  arrivmg  about  0.     In  any  case,  I  expect 

our  tramway  company  would  face  the  difficulty  and  solve  it  in  the  right  way. 

1.732.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  centre  of  tlie  town  is  dusty  and  noisy, 
and  that  it  is  not  good  to  bring  children  from  a  healthy  suburb  into  perhajis  the  most 
unhealthy  part  of  the  town  for  their  school  work  ;  and  also  that  it  would  l)e  well  to 
avoid  bringing  them  into  the  town  at  all  if  possible,  owing  to  the  very  obvious  difficul- 
ties which  arise  by  bringing  children  into  contact  with  things  which  they  ought  not  to 
see  or  hear  ? — That  difficulty  prevails  in  all  European  cities. 

1.733.  Yes  ;  but  because  the  difficulty  prevails  in  all  European  cities  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  try  to  obviate  it  here  ? — No  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
localitv  where  we  are  now  is  not  supposed  to  be  unhealthy  or  excessively  dusty.  I 
said  any  place  from  about  here  down  to  St.  George's  Church  or  the  Fort,  and  the  Fort 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  sites  in  the  town. 

1.734.  We  understand  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  dispose  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Fort  very  quickly,  and  that  would  probably  put  off  this  question  for  some  years. 
We  understand  the  Fort  has  been  allocated  to  members  of  the  Federate  Council  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  statement  which  you  submitted  you  spcjke  of  the  Rand,  but  in 
reply  just  now  to  Dr.  Ross  you  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  having  a  school  at  Germiston 
and  another  at  Krugersdorp  1 — Krugerdsorp  is  about  20  miles  away.  I  supposed, 
in  this  statement,  that  the  children  would  come  from  half-wav  to  Krugersdorp  and 
half-way  to  Germiston. 

1,73-5.  Boksburg  will  have  another,  I  suppose  ? — Not  iiecessarily  ;  those  two  places 
are  quite  near  ;    Germiston  and  Boksburg  are  only  five  miles  apart. 

1.736.  Would  you  have  any  boarding  department  in  connection  with  the  school  ? 
— In  most  secondary  schools  there  is  an  opportunity  given  for  those  who  require  board- 
ing accommodation,  and  I  do  not  see  am*  material  difficulty  in  having  the  same  here. 

1.737.  You  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  transport  all  your  children  from 
this  central  school  to  the  playground  ? — Yes.  If  it  can  be  done  in  other  places  I  do 
not  see  why  we  cannot  do  it  here.  It  is  done  quite  easily  without  any  inconvenience 
or  complaint. 

1.738.  The  point  is  this,  we  want  to  get  at  the  best  arrangement.  Do  you  con- 
sider having  to  transport  your  children  some  miles  for  their  games  in  the  afternoon 
is  an  ideal  arrangement  ? — If  you  got  a  large  enough  piece  of  ground  at  an  easy  dis- 
tance or  in  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  but  I  suggest  this  as  a 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  having  so  much  dear 
ground  used  for  a  secondary  school  and  for  a  field  for  .sports  as  v  eU. 

1.739.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  fees,  you  are  in  favour  of  secondary  educa- 
tion being  free  ? — Personally. 

1.740.  But  you  do  not  feel  that  it  is  possible  under  the  circumstances  ? — No  ; 
but  taking  the  statistics  which  have  been  put  before  you  by  Mr.  Foote,  if  there  is  only 
a  sum  of  £.5,000  accruing  to  the  State  for  fees,  and  the  whole  sum  expended  is  £350,000, 
if  there  is  only  that  difference  between  fee-paying  and  free  secondary  education,  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  grumble  over  it. 

1.741.  That  is  assuming  that  those  figures  are  correct  ? — Yes.  If  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  £5,000,  by  sacrificing  that,  you  give  equal  ojiportunity  to  every  child  in  the  State. 

1.742.  Su])posiiig  the  view  is  taken  that  at  the  present  time  the  Government  is 
already  spending  too  much  on  secondary  education  in  proportion  to  the  fees  paid, 
that  is  another  possible  view,  and  taking  for  the  present  Mr.  Foote's  figures  of  £5,000 
as  being  correct,  sujiposing  you  made  the  fees  considerably  more  than  that,  your  argu- 
ment about  the  difi'erence  being  so  small  would  fall  to  the  ground  ?— It  woi  Id  le^ui  e 
ni(  dification. 

1.743.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  right  that  if  parents  want  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated and  to  receive  secondary  education,  they  should  pay  for  it  ? — Well,  I  pay  for 
my  own,  and  I  think  it  is  cpiite  right  that  everyone  should  pay  for  his  own.  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  which  I  understand  this  Com- 
mission lays  down  as  a  fundamental  principle. 
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1,744.  I  do  not  think  we  have  committed  ourselves   to  aay   rash  statement  of    MiniiJes  of 
that  kind  ? — It  was  put  in  the  statement  of  the  fliairnian  as  one  of  the  main  points.   '"'*'*'*"<"^- 

1,74.").  (Chairman.)  I  said  these  were  the  things  the  Commission  would  have  to         

adjudicate  upon  ? — I  believe,  anyhow,  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  Rev. 

fundamental  in  the  consideration  of  a  question  like  this,  the    principle    that  every      -^  Brown. 
citizen  may  have  for  his  children  the  same  opportunity  as  every  other  citizen.  ,,^  Jun~ii)06 

1,741).  (Archdeacon  Fi/r.'ie.)  There    is    a    sy.stem,    which    might    ])e    extended    of  — — 

bursaries  ;   are  you  in  favour  or  not  in  favour  of  bursaries  ? — Certainly  I  am  in  favour  *^-  ^■''**    i,'72. 
of  them.     It  is  an  excellent  sj^tem  all  the  world  over. 

1.747.  And  should  those  bursaries  be  given  partlv  on  condition  that  there  was 
evidence  to  show  that  the  parents  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  the  fees? 
— I  am  not  sure  of  that.  1  rather  object  to  it.  I  should  say  the  bursary  ought  to  go 
by  competition. 

1.748.  Directly  you  get  competition  you  <b)  not  give  ecpial  opiiortuniiv  to  every 
body  ? — Surely. 

1.749.  I  do  not  think  so  for  this  reason  :  if  you  can  ]iav  for  very  excellent  teaching 
when  your  child  is  very  young,  your  child  has  more  chance  of  getting  a  bursary  in 
competition  than  those  children  who  have  not  had  such  good  teaching  ? — Quite  true. 

1.750.  Therefore  you  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  children  of  the  man  who 
has  wealth  ? — Competition  is  the  universal  system  iii  use  everywhere. 

1.751.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  pul)lic  schools,  and  even  in  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities, the  bursaries  do  very  often  fall  to  those  who  have  been  able  to  give  their  children 
better  education.  So  that  I  do  not  think  you  get  equal  opportunity  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  .so.  There  must  of  necessity  be  inei|uality  because  of  heredity  and 
training. 

1.752.  Yes  ;  and  we  are  dealing  with  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought 
to  be  ? — Yes. 

1.753.  Therefore  I  ask  if  you  are  still  in  favour  of  introducing  a  "  ]ioverty  clause," 
as  it  has  been  called  ? — No  ;  I  should  oliject  to  that  ;  undoubtedlv  if  a  child  of  ])oor 
parents  shows  his  abilit}'  and  is  able  to  take  a  bursary  he   ought  to  have  it. 

1.754.  Supposing  he  shows  ability  but  not  so  great  ability  as  the  son  of  a  million- 
aire, where  does  he  come  in  then  ? — He  comes  to  the  point  to  which  he  can  bring  him- 
self ;   that  IS  the  way  all  the  world  over. 

1.755.  He  does  not  get  a  secondary  education  ? — Not  if  he  is  not  able  to  pass. 
He  is  handicap])ed  by  circumstances  over  wluch  he  has  no  control,  and  over  which  we 
have  no  control. 

1.756.  And  those  circumstances  are  a  (juestion  of  money  i — Not  always. 

1.757.  Largely  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1.758.  Do  you  think  that  the  fees  now  paid  in  (iovernnient  sec((ndary  schools 
in  this  town  are  adequate  ? — 1  think  they  are  high. 

1,75'.*.  Would   vou   reduce   tlicin  ? — I   would   reduce  tlieni,   undoubtedly. 

I,7(i0.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  proportion  of  scholars 
wouhl  attend  from  Fordsburg  if  such  a  secondary  school  as  you  advocate  were  estab- 
lished ': — I  have  no  means  of  giving  exact  data. 

I,7(il.  Cannot  you  give  us  more  or  less  the  propdrtion  which  would  attend  ?  — 
No. 

1,762.  Or  numbers? — No. 

1,76.3.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  Ford.sburg  children  arc  at  the  present  time 
receiving  secondary  education  ? — I  mentioned  already  that  when  a  school  existed  for 
that  purpose  there  were  about  70  jiupils. 

j-  1,764.  That  school  was  discontinued? — Yes. 

1,7()5.  Where  do  the  children  of  Fordsburg  go  now  for  se(i)n<lary  education  ? — 
Most  of  those  who  were  at  thj  secondary  school  in  question  now  go  to  the  (Jovern- 
ment  primary  school. 

1,76().  For  secondary  education? — No;    for  (udinary  education. 

1.767.  Are  there  any  children  at  Fordsburg  receiving  secondary  education  ?  — 
Yes  ;    by  coining  up  to  town. 

1.768.  By  going  to  Jeppestown,  for  instance  ?— By  going  to  dilT.iviit  schools  in 
town. 

l,76tl.   Private   schools? — Government   schools   and    private   schools. 

1.770.  What  Government  schools  do  they  attend  in  town  ?— Mi.ss  Buckland's. 
1  think  there  are  some  boys  who  go  over  to  Mr.  Footc's. 

1.771.  For  secondary  education? — Yes. 

1.772.  That  is  not  a  secondirv  school  ? — It  is  a  high  school.  It  is  su]ii)o,seil  to 
be  a  little  better  than  the  primary  school. 
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Miiiatesol'  1,773.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  children  from  Fordsburg  attending 

Kvidence.       ^.^^^  school  ? — No.     Mr.  Trubshaw  is  here  ;    he  will  be  able  to  give  you  information 

on  that  point  if  anybody  can. 

Key  1,774.  I  suppose  you  are  not  acquainted  with  any  place  where  free  secondary 

A.  Brown,      education  is  given  ? — No.     Some  of  the  speakers  at  our  meeting  at  Fordsburg  instanced 

,g  Jan.   1906    ^^'^  education  in  America  as  being  entirely  free.     I  am  not  able  to  give  any  authoritative 

evidence  on  that  point. 

Q.  1,773—1,795.  1,775.  You  are  aware  that  all  the  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  and  in  England 

are  endowed,  more  or  le.ss  ? — Yes  ;   more  or  less. 

1.776.  You  do  not  disapprove  of  that  system  ? — By  no  means. 

1.777.  You  spoke  of  George  Watson's  Boys'  College  ;  do  you  intend  us  to  take 
that  as  a  criterion  of  the  numbers  likely  to  attend  a  secondary  school  here  in  Johan- 
nesburg ? — I  give  it  in  this  way,  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  conduct  secondary 
schools  with  only  300  pupils  in  them,  as  some  witnesses  have  said,  but  that  a  school 
can  be  conducted  efficiently  although  there  are  about  2,000  pupils  in  it. 

1.778.  George  AVatson's  College  is  a  &ch(  ol  famous  throughout  Scotland,  and 
the  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  over  Scotland  ? — Quite  so. 

l,77t).  That  would  not  appl}^  in  the  case  of  a  new  school  established  in  Johannes- 
burg i — The  principle  is  the  same,  the  very  best  surely  for  us  to  adopt.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  case  of  Glasgow  High  Schocl. 

1.780.  Glasgow  High  School  draws  pupils  from  all  over  the  kingdom  ? — Quite  so. 

1.781.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  possibly  form  any  basis  for  estimate,  so  far 
as  the  local  school  is  concerned  ? — Is  not  it  an  instance  of  this,  that  a  school  with  2,000 
scholars  can  become  efficient,  indeed  the  first  school  in  the  country  ;  it  disproves 
the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  this  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  schools  of 
200  or  300  were  alxHit  large  enough.  The  success  of  Watson's  College  is  an  argument 
for  a  central  school. 

1.782.  You  advocate  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  together  ? — Not 
necessarily. 

1.783.  In  separate  departments  of  the  school  ? — In  separate  departments  of  the 
school. 

1,781.  But  do  you  advocate  co-education  ? — It  depends  upon  the  circumstances. 
I  think  in  this  country  separation  would  be  the  best  principle. 

1.785.  Would  it  not  be  very  much  better  to  have  entirely  separate  schools  ? — Yes. 

1.786.  Instead  of  one  central  school  with  separate  departments  ? — There  could 
hi  two  schjols  in  the  one  building,  cjmpletely  separated  as  compel tely  as  twj 
houses  can  be  separated. 

1.787.  Not  on  a  site  like  the  Union  Ground  which  you  propose  ? — If  there  is  a 
reservation  that  no  fence  maybe  put  up,  but  if  there  is  no  reservation  a  fence  could  be 
run  up  and  the  two  schools  coidd  be  perfectly  separate.  If  that  is  impossible  two  schools 
could  be  planted  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other  and  yet    e.uain  perfectly  separate. 

1.788.  Then  it  would  follow  from  that,  that  you  would  have  two  separate  staffs  ? — 
If  they  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other    not  otlie  wise 

1.789.  That  would  mea  i  two  separate  schools  ? — Yes   if  thev  were  so  fa;'  apart. 

1.790.  (Mr.  Waugh.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  refuse  support  from 
wealthy  corporations  ? — By  no  means,  they  could  endow  secondary  education  as  is 
done  all  over  the  world,  and  universities  also. 

1.791.  You  say  it  is  undignified  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  go  hat  in  hand  ? 
— Yes,  and  then  to  consider  where  schools  are  to  be,  after  offers  have  been  made  at 
different  points  ;  if  secondary  education  had  been  set  going  and  then  the  endowments 
had  come  in,  everybody  would  have  rejoiced,  and  said  that  was  right,  but  when  it  is 
the  other  way  about,  suspicion  is  created. 

1.792.  In  our  commission  we  are  told  that  the  Government  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  undenominational  schools  in  Johannesburg  under  local  governing 
bodies,  subject  to  the  necessary  local  support  being  found  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  such  schools  ? — That  is  just  what  I  say  is  undignified.  The 
Government  should  say,  "  We  ihall  establish  schools  for  Johannesburg  and  we  shall 
then,  wh-'u  our  pclicy  is  fi,'Ctd  consider  the  question  of  endowment."  The  Govern- 
ment ought  to  get  the  site  and  the  money  for  building  the  school,  and  then  go  to 
the  city  and  ask  for  supjjort.     That  is  how  it  is  in  all  other  things. 

1.793.  (Mr.  Lame.)  With  regard  to  this  .school,  to  which  you  referred  as  having 
about  70  .scholars,  which  was  called  a  secondary  school,  when  was  that  closed  ? — I 
forget  ;    about  a  year  ago. 

1.794.  So  that  it  was  in  existence  up  to  about  a  year  ago  ? — Yes. 

1.795.  Had  it  met  the  needs  of  Fordsburg  up  till  then  ? — There  camiot  have  been 
very  much  need. 
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1,796.  Did  it  or  did  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  think  the  school  got  a   >liniiteH  «r 
chance  ever  to  get  on  or  to  live.  ulencf. 


I,7il7.  Why  ? — Because  it  was  put  down  in  an  unhealthy  spot  in  one  of  the  streets         

of  Fordsburg,  after  that  it  was  put  on  a  mine  and  not  in  a  towiiship  at  all.     Those  two  Rev. 

things  taken  together  would  kill  almost  any  school.  ^-  Broun. 

1.798.  You  think  that  the  position  in  the  streets  of  Fordsburg  was  very  undesir-  gg  jan    1906 
able  ? — Very  undesirable  ;    I  could  give  more  details.  

1.799.  Would  not  that  argument  ajjply  with  more  force  to  the  streets  in  the  centre  Q- 1.796— ,1814. 
of  the  town  ? — No  ;    if  you  could  get  a  situati m  like  this  in   Fordsburg  I  should  be 

very  glad  to  see  it. 

J,S(X).  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  of  those  70  pupils  were  in  the  upper 
forms,  taking  really  secondary  education  ? — No  ;  I  am  afraid  it  was  really  little  more 
than  ])rimary  education  that  they  got.     Some  of  them  may  have  got  a  little  more. 

1,801.  You  cannot  give  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  residing  in  that 
district  who  require  secondary  education  ? — No,  not  exactly,  but  I  know  that  a  good 
man}-  would  be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  if  there  were  a  proper  school. 

1,S02.  Cannot  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  how  many  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly  ; 
Mr.  Trubshaw  is  the  man  to  suppl.   that  information. 

1,80;3.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  Was  this  school  in  Fordsburg  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and 
girls  ? — Yes. 

1,80-i.  You  have  given  some  particulars  about  very  large  schools  in  Edinburgh. 
I  happen  to  see  here  in  the  French  report  on  English  schools  from  which  I  (juoted 
before,  that  a  similar  very  large  school  exists  in  Leeds,  designed  for  2,r)0(J  children, 
half  boys  and  half  girls.  The  commissioner  considered  it  the  best  school  of  its  kind 
which  he  had  seen  in  England.  It  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Forsyth,  who  was  formerly  in 
Cla.sgow  ;   perhaps  you  may  know  him  by  name  ? — No. 

1.805.  He  was  ])resident  of  the  Normal  School  there  ;  it  would  be  of  importance 
to  your  argument  to  know  that  such  a  school  exists  ? — I  k'low  tha;  they  e.>;i.?t. 

1.806.  In  a  large  industrial  community,  and  that  it  has  been  very  highly  com- 
mented u])on  by  an  expert  visitor,  and  that  it  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman  apparently 
of  great  eminence  in  the  educational  world  ? — Quite  so.  Might  I  say  one  or  two  words 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  before  I  go,  that  is  to  say,  points 
on  which  I  disagree  with  evidence  tabled  by  other  witnesses. 

1.807.  (Chairman.)  You  may  give  positive  evidence  if  you  like,  if  it  is  merely 
critical  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  in  order,  but  if  you  like  to  amplify  any  statement 
you  have  already  seen  made  there  can  be  no  objection  to  that  { — The  matter  of  pre- 
paratory schools  has  been  before  you.  Some  of  us  in  the  Fordsburg  district  object 
very  strongly  to  any  preparatory  school  being  used  by  parents  unless  they  pay  the 
whole  sum  lor  that  purpose,  because  we  say  it  is  an  unfair  advantage  to  give  to  those 
who  can  pay  and  do  not,  over  those  who  do  pay. 

1.808.  You  have  no  objection  to  it  if  it  is  self-supporting  ? — Quite  so,  but  we  do 
object  to  the  Government  paying  for  these  jjreparatory  schools  when  they  are  planted 
down  in  well-to-do  localities  and  are  taken  advantage  of  bj'  |)arents  who  can  very  well 
pay  the  whole  sum.  If  there  is  a  preparatory  school  like  that  in  the  east  of  the  city, 
why  should  there  not  be  one  in  the  west  or  anywhere  else  i 

1.809.  (Archdeacon  Fume.)  You  talk  about  an  unfair  advantage  to  those  who 
can  pay ;  are  you  not  going  to  encourage  people  to  try  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  children  ? — Yes  ;    we  say  they  should  pay  for  it. 

I,SI0.  Why  should  a  man  who  has  been  successful  in  life  by  working  hard  and 
making  some  money  not  get  his  £8  per  child  which  the  Government  is  ])repared  to 
spend  on  any  waster  in  the  community  ?  The  Government  is  prepared  to  pay  £8,  I 
believe,  for  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  any  waster  who  likes  to  send 
his  children  to  school  ? — Yes. 

I,MI.  Why  should  a  respectable,  hard-working  man,  who  has  saved  money  and 
made  sacrifices,  be  debarred  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  education  of  his  child 
if  he  wishes  to  send  him  to  a  preparatory  school  ? — He  is  not  debarred  ;  the  primary 
school  exists  for  his  children  as  for  the  children  of  others. 

l.SJL'.   Hut  if  he  likes  to  pay  for  what  the  preparatory  school  can  give  him,  which 
the  elementary  school  cannot  give  him— if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  for  the  difference- 
why  should  he  be  debarred  from  receiving  the  £8  ? — If  he  has  done  as  well  as  you  say, 
he  niignt  pay  the  diflerencc. 

1,.S1.'5.  You  are  ])enalising  him  further  :  the  State  is  going  to  treat  everyone  alike  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  si.ch  is  the  principle  upon  which  these  preparatory  schools  are 
conducted,  namely,  to  allow  each  citizen  to  get  eijuality. 

1,814.  The  point  is  that  the  preparatory  schools,  as  I  (inderstand  from  certain 
witnesses  who  are  experts,  exist  in  order  to  jirnvide  a  certaiti  kind  of  education,  and 
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Minutes  ol      also  they  exist  because  some  parents  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  these  preparatory 
Evidence.        schools  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  rather  than  send  them  to  the  elementary  schools  ? 

— If  that  is  tlie  principle  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  it,  but  I  do  not  understand 

Rev.  that  the  principle  is  as  you  say. 

A.  Byown.  1,815.  Why  should  a  man  who  has  worked  hard  be  debarred  from  receiving  his 

£8  ? — Because  even  although  he  gets  his  £8,  the  Government  has  more  expense  in 
connection    with    these    preparatory  schools    than    it   has   in    connection  with  other 
Q.  1,815-1,825.   sphool  . 

1.816.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Commission  that  preparatory  schools 
apparently  cost  less  than  the  elementary  schools,  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  all.  I 
want  to  get  at  the  principle.  The  principle  is  this,  that  if  there  are  certain  parents 
who  wish  to  send  tlicir  children  to  a  prej)aratory  school  or  to  a  secondary  school,  why 
should  they  be  debarred  from  receiving  wliat  it  would  cost  the  Government  to  educate 
the  same  children  elsewhere  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  that  principle  except  that 
it  emphasises  distinction-!  of  class. 

1.817.  (Chairman.)  Wiat  is  your  next  point  ? — I  would  like  to  emphasise  what 
1  referred  to  in  passing  with  regard  to  the  gradation  of  schools.  I  hold  that  our  svstem 
of  secondary  schools  will  not  be  at  all  successful  if  the  lower  age  limit  be  put  at  13| 
years,  as  Mr.  Foote  says.  All  education  is  slow,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  if  a  child  is  to  learn  languages  he  must,  unless  he  is  a  very 
exceptional  child,  begin  at  about  10  years  of  age,  and  therefore  the  curriculum  would 
need  to  be  altered  in  the  primary  school  to  bring  in  languages  at  that  point,  or  there 
would  need  to  be  an  examination  at  that  point  for  passing  a  child  into  the  secondary 
school. 

1.818.  (Mr.  Reuneri.)  In  your  opinion  would  different  classes  of  children  in  a 
community  like  this  be  designed  from  their  earliest  infancy  for  different  periods  of  school 
life  ?— Yes. 

1.819.  With  that  probable  fact  before  us,  would  it  not  seem  our  duty  to  provide 
different  grades  of  schools  for  these  different  classes  of  children,  not  for  reasons  of  class 
distinction  at  all,  but  because  one  child  who  is  going  to  take  up  a  mechanical  trade 
will  have  to  start  learning  the  handicraft  part  of  that  trade  at  any  early  age,  which 
will  take  him  away  from  books,  whereas  other  children  who  are  designed  for  a  professional 
career  will  have  to  remain  a  longer  period.  You  think  in  a  mixed  community  hke  this 
it  will  be  al.nust  necessary  to  have  diff.-rent  grade?  of  schjolstj  meet  the  requirements 
of  different  careers  ? — In  some  of  the  schools  I  have  referred  to  there  are  two  sides, 
the  professional  side  and  the  commercial  side,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  were 
adopted  at  an  early  period  of  a  child's  life  it  would  naturally  send  him  forward  in  the 
line  he  was  meaning  to  study  in.  With  regard  to  the  control  of  schools,  we  have  said 
that  if  secondary  education  is  not  free,  those  who  pay  for  it  have  the  right  to  some  say 
in  the  matter,  but  I  wish  to  give  my  private  opinion  about  it,  that  is,  that  if  we  have 
free  secondary  education  we  ought  to  have  a  school  board.  I  do  not  wish  to  differ 
from  the  teachers  if  it  can  be  helped,  but  I  feel  that  in  the  evidence  laid  before  this 
Commission  there  is  an  undue  fear  of  popular  control.  I  know  the  evils  which  have 
arise  1  where  popular  control  has  been  tried,  as  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  but  it  seems 
to  me  less  evils  arise  in  that  particular  way  under  such  a  system  as  the  Scotch  ;  chool 
board  s\-stem  or  the  London  school  board  system  than  under  any  other  system. 

1.820.  (Sir  Win.  St.  Jolin  Carr.)  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  in  favour  of  local 
committees  for  every  single  school,  or  a  school  board  ?  — A  school  board. 

1.821.  District  boards  ? — A  district  board,  covering  the  whole  city;  one  board 
for  the  whole  city,  as  in  Edinburgh  where  there  are  so  many  schools,  and  yet  only  one 
school  board.  I  would  never  think  of  suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  local 
authority  for  every  .separate  school. 

1.822.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  extend  that  board  to  cover  the  Rand  with  its  other 
municipalit.es  ? — It  depends  upon  the  distance  between  the   places. 

1.823.  Take  the  six  towns  ;  they  form  one  cont'nuous  industrial  centre  ;  would 
you  have  one  controlling  authority  ? — One  controlling  authority  ;  for  instance,  I 
would  have  one  for  .lohannosburg,  one  for  Krugersdorp  and  that  district,  and  another 
for  the  east.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  work  better,  but  I  would  not  have  very  positive 
objections  to  the  one  board  controlling  the  whole  Rand. 

1.824.  I  am  not  sure  whither  I  am  not  going  outside  the  reference,  but  I  would 
1  ke  to  know  this  from  you  ;  would  you  put  all  forms  of  education,  primary  and 
secondary,  under  the  control  of  such  a  board  { — I  am  not  sure.  I  believe  it  would 
work  to  have  both  primary  and  secondary  education  under  such  a  board.  At  the  same 
time,  secondary  education  brings  in  a  great  many  other  ipicstions  with  which  a 
board  appointed  for  pr  mary  education  might  not  be  able  to  deal. 

1.825.  But  you  think  a  board  capable  of  dealing  with  both  might  be  an  advantage  ? 
—Yes. 
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1.826.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  Do  you  propose  that  board  should  be  an  elected  board  ? —  >liiinU's  ol 
An  elected  board.  lAulcnce. 

1.827.  How  would  you  constitute  the  electorate  ? — The  ratepayers  in  any  given         —    — 
locality  ;  that  is  how  it  is  done  in  Scotland  and  England.     Every  ratepayer  has  a  vote  Rev, 
for  members  of  the  school  board.                                                                                                A.  Broum. 

1.828.  In  a  busy  community  like  this,  do  you  not  think  it  is  undesirable  to  multijjly  „.   t^~i906 
elections  if  it  can  be  avoided  ? — Yes,  it  is  ;    but  this  particular  election  need  not  come  _'— 
more  than  once  ever}'  three  or  four  years.                                                                               Q.  1,826  - 1,838. 

1.829.  Might  I  remind  you  of  what  I  think  was  referred  to  by  a  former  witness, 
that  in  an  essentially  democratic  country  like  the  United  States  they  have  largely 
modified,  at  all  events,  the  electorate  system,  and  that  school  committees  or  boards 
of  education — as  I  think  they  call  them — in  large  cities  like  ('hicago.  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  are  appointed  either  by  the  municipal  officers  or  by  the  judges,  with- 
out election  ? — I  do  not  know  how  the  matter  stands  there,  but  in  Scotland  the  system 
still  exists  that  the  ratepayers  elect  the  school  board. 

1.8;{0.  In  any  school  election  many  matters  enter  into  discussion  which  do  not 
serve  the  interests  of  education  ? — Yes  ;   evils  will  inevitably  arise. 

1,8:51.  (Chairman.)  You  would  not  object,  I  suppose,  to  the  municipalities  nomina- 
ting members  ;  you  would  retain  the  electorate  principle  without  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  elections  1 — Quite  so  ;  that  was  suggested  at  one  of  our  meetings,  that  so  many 
councillors  should  be  set  aside  to  form  part  of  the  edncatiou  committee  or  board. 

1,8:52.  Supposing  the  council  exercised  the  function  of  .selection,  it  would  not 
matter  whether  they  selected  one  of  themselves  'or  somebody  whom  they  thought  a 
fit  and  proper  person  ? — Not  at  all. 

1,8.'5'5  (Mr.  Wauf/h.)  Would  you  have  a  munici])al  rale  for  education  jnirposes. 
You  speak  of  the  ratepayers  electing  this  governing  body  or  l)oard  ;  would  you  have  a 
charge  for  education  levied  on  the  citizens  as  citizens,  or  would  vou  prefer  to  let 
the  matter  rest  as  it  is  now.  with  education  a  national  charge  against  the  Government  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  am  quite  willing  that  it  should  rest  as  it  is  now,  rather  than  multiply  agencies. 

1.834.  If  you  gave  the  ratepayers  the  power  to  elect  this  board,  one  would  think 
they  should  contribute  in  the  form  of  a  rate  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  so  in  Scotland. 

1.835.  Would  you  propose  that  an  education  rate  should  be  levied  ? — It  is  fcr 
the  Government  to  say  whether  tj  e  imposition  rf  an  education  rate  would  be  a  better 
pohcv  than  the  one  they  now  pursue. 

1.836.  You  know  there  are  dangers  in  connection  with  that  S)'stem  i — Yes. 

1.837.  For  instance,  the  election  would  be  run  on  sectarian  lines  ? — Yes  ;  it  is 
apt  to  be. 

1.838.  Are  not  we  better  without  that  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  far  better. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Ad.\mson  (Chairman). 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.  |  Dr.  Nathan. 

Yen.  Archdearoii   FuRSE.  i  Mr.  T.  Rkunkrt. 

Mr.  W.  F.  LANfK.  I 

.Mr.  .\.  C.  PvTER.soN  (Sccrelary). 

AnSENT  t 

Rev.  Dr.  Ross.  |  Mr.  K.  Wauoii. 

Miss  Theresa  Lawrence,  ExamiiKHl. 

Miss  Lawrence  submitted  the  following  statement  : — 

As  regards  the  establishment  of  undenominational  schools  for  secondary  education,  jijs., 

I  should  like  to  divide  my  evidence  under  three  heads  : —  /'.  TMu-rfiuv. 

I.  Whether  the  present  number  of  schools  (including  ])rivnte  ami  <lenoiniiuitional,  - — 

and  those  of  every  description)  is  suflicient.  *^  •'      "'■ 
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IMiiiutcs  or  TI.  Wlipflior,  of  tho  oxistiiitj  schools,  some  are  so  iiieffir-ient  as  to  merit  rlestrnotion 

Kvidoiiee  and  require  replacing  by  Government  schools. 

III.  Whether  the  non-Government  schools  do  not  supply  a   need   which  could  not 

be  supplied  hy  Government  schools. 
I.  "  Whether  the  present  numV)er  of  secondary  schools  of  every  description  is  suffi- 
cient." 

1  Kel).,  1906.  In  my  opinion  the  mere  number  of  schools  in  Johannesburg  is,  if  anything,  more  than 

sufficient.  Even  now,  a  new  school  can  only  flourish  by  depriving  others  of  their  pupils. 
On  this  point  I  have  talked  with  many  headmasters  and  headmistresses.  For  instance, 
when  Johannesburg  College  was  started,  it  affected  the  numbers  of  nearly  all  the  other 
boys'  schools.  At  the  same  time  I  understand  that  the  Government  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  numbers  of  this  school,  though  its  staff  is  pioliably  superior  to  that  of  most  other 
schools  and  its  fees  almost  nominal.  Apart  from  the  waste  involved  in  unnecessarv  multi- 
plicity of  schools,  there  is  also  induced  an  undervaluing  of  education,  shown  in  a  want 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

This  attitude  is  in  itself  the  undermining  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  occasion 
of  a  striking  evil  recenth'  brought  to  public  notice  by  the  headmaster  of  Johannesburg 
College.  Mr.  Crofts  on  that  occasion  wittily  referred  to  a  lad  who  attended  Johannesburg 
College  as  his  sixteenth  school,  and  subsecjuently  left  for  his  seventeenth.  This  disastrous 
changeableness  is,  I  think,  largely  due  to  the  great  number  of  schools,  each  of  which  is 
striving  to  grasp  the  other's  pupils,  until  the  parent  begins  to  regard  himself  as  the  be- 
stower,  and  the  school  as  the  recipient,  of  a  favour. 

Moreover,  not  only  are  additional  schools  superfluous  in  my  view,  but  the  proposed 
funds  are  needed  for  building  better  premises  for  existing  Government  schools  and  for 
enlarging  their  staff,  as  well  as  securing  a  greater  uniformity  in  tho  degree  of  qualification 
of  the  staff. 

II.  "  Whether,  of  the  existing  schools,  some  are  so  inefficient  as  to  merit  destruction 
and  require  replacing." 

Many  individuals  and  companies  have  sunk  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  capital 
without  proportionate  return,  in  the  establishment  of  schools.  I  understand  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  cause,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ruin  of  such 
institutions.  Even  now,  the  struggle  to  make  such  schools  efficient  is  often  very  hard, 
and  increased  Government  competition  would  undoubtedly  cause  many  of  them  to  be 
closed,  as  some  have  been  obliged  to  do  already.  This  would  imply  a  waste  of  effort  and 
material  which  no  Government  could  justify  to  the  community. 

No  doubt  one  or  two  expensive  private  schools  would  continue  (because  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  people  who  prefer  to  pay  for  what  they  have,  and  who  look 
for  certain  things  which  are  rarely  to  be  had  in  a  large  cheap  school),  but  even  these  are 
affected  by  Government  schools.  I  know  several  people  who  originally  sent  their  sons 
to  an  excellent  private  school  in  Parktown,  but  who  transferred  them  to  Johannesburg 
College  directly  it  was  opened.  The  argument  of  one  at  least  of  these  was.  that  if  he  had 
to  sujjport  a  school  out  of  the  rates  he  wished  to  get  the  use  of  it. 

Unfortunately  the  schools  of  this  colony,  in  my  experience,  have  not  reached  a  state 
of  high  efficiency  (I  am  speaking  for  the  moment  of  the  intellectual  side  only),  but  it  is 
also  my  experience  that  the  difference  so  far  is  not  great  between  the  pupils  of  Government 
schools  and  those  of  others.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  urgency  that  could  alone  justify 
extreme  measures  does  not  exist.  To  help  existing  schools  to  greater  efficiency  would  be 
more  economical  than  to  destroy  them.  A  small  subsidy,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  loan 
on  favourable  terms  for  building,  would  be  enough  to  make  a  school  of  any  merit  self- 
supporting,  and  might  be  given  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  efficiency. 

III.  "  Whether  the  non-Government  schools  do  not  supply  a  need  which  could  not 
be  supplied  by  Government  schools." 

I  pass  over  the  cjuestion  of  a  distinct  demand  for  denominational  education,  though 
this,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  supplied,  if  possible.  Apart  from  that,  the  worst  indictment 
against  our  schools  is  want  of  high  moral  tone,  and  tliis  applies  to  Government  schools, 
as  well  as  to  private,  perhaps  particularly  to  the  former.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  however 
excellent  the  mere  book  learning  may  be,  a  school  does  harm  rather  than  good  if  a  boy's 
character  is  not  improved.  It  scarcely  seems  too  much  to  say  that  at  present  most  schools 
.spread  a  contagion  of  undesirable  modes  of  speech,  thought,  and  manners.  That  this  is 
not  due  to  a  fault  in  the  character  of  the  Transvaal  children  we  have  amply  provcil  during 
three  years'  schoolkceping  in  Johannesburg.  It  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  too  great 
haste  (from  motives  of  economy)  with  which  these  schools  have  been  formed.  The  only 
way  to  secure  a  good  tone  in  a  new  school  is  to  start  slowly  with  a  few  boys  carefully  selected 
for  character,  impress  and  imbue  these  with  the  right  spirit,  and  let  the  school  grow  gradually 
round  this  nucleus.     In  this  respect  private  schools  are  wont  to  have  the  advantage. 

I  have  had  some  experience  of  State  education  in  Europe,  and  that  experience  makes 
me  strongly  in  favour  of  differentiation.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  every  community 
that  realises  its  true  interests  wdll  desire  that  everv  description  of  education  should  be  open 
to  its  citizens.  If  this  be  true,  private  schools  deserve  every  helj)  and  encouragement 
from  the  Government  in  these  times  of  difficulty. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  although  1  believe  that  the  sum  mentioned 
would  be  better  expended  upon  improving  existing  schools,  yet  the  waste  and  injustice 
of  founding  new  schools  would  be  partly  obviated  if  these  schools  were  upon  a  self-support- 
ing basis,  and  so  competed  fairly  with  other  institutions. 
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1,839.  (Chairman.)  I  want  to  say,  Miss  Lawrence,  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  make  Minutes  ol 
it  quite  clear  to  you,  that  we  are  only  asked  to  report  upon  the  supply  of  schools.    *•'*'«'«"<■«• 

All  your  evidence  is  relevant  to  the  question  of  supply,  but  vou  will  have  to  keep  in         

mind  in  answering,  as  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  in  questioning,  that  the  relations  of  Mis-s 

the  Government  to  private  schools  with  regard  to  subsid\-.  for  instance,  are  not  a  '/'■  TMwreiwf. 
matter  for  us  to  discuss.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  statement,  which  will  be  ^  FebT~i906. 
incorporated  in  our  Minutes  of  Evidence,  but  T  thought  it  wise  at  the  outset  to  say  — — 

that  we  arc  only  concerned  with  the  supply  of  scliools.     Anything  you  can  tell  us  Q-l.sso— 1,858. 
about  existing  jirivate  schools,  which  will  bear  on  the  matter  cf  supply   we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  ? — May  I  ask  one  (|uestiou  ?     .^in  I  right  in  saving  the  whole  question 
is,  whether  more  schools  shall  be  establislicd  or  not  ? 

1,810.  Yes.  In  the  first  section  of  your  evidence,  you  definitelv  state  that  tlu-re 
are  quite  enough  schools  ? — Yes. 

1,841.  That  includes  private  schools,  denominatioiuil  scliools.  niul  (lovernment 
schools  ? — Yes. 

J, 842.  Taking  them  all,  the  supply  is  sufficient  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

1,84.3.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  refiT  particularly  to  any  area  which  vou  know 
specially  intimately  ? — T  know  least  about  the  Fordsburg  area.  I  think  what  T  have 
said  applies  to  all  other  districts  in  .Johannesburg. 

1.844.  To  all  the  rest  of  the  municipality  ? — Yes.  New  schools  cannot  be  started 
without  old  schools  suffering.  When  Johannesburg  College  was  started  Air.  Darraah 
told  me  they  lost  GO  boys  from  St.  Johti's  t'ollege. 

1.845.  You  interpret  that  to  mean  that  the  number  of  school  places  is  suflicient  ? 
— Yes.     Johannesburg  College  is  not  quite  so  full  as  it  might  be  yet,  I  believe. 

1,84().  That  is  to  say.  there  are  one  or  two  empty  places.  .\nd  the  same  is  true 
of  the  greater  part  of  Johannesburg  ? — Yes. 

1.847.  What  are  the  kinds  of  schools?  .\re  they  mainly  private,  or  are  they 
denominational  schools  under  some  ecclesiastical  oriianisation,  or  what  are  they  ? — 
I  do  not  know  anv  boys"  juivate  schools  that  take  them  up  to  the  age  of  10,  unless 
you  count  denominational  schools  as  private,  'i'here  are  St.  .Tohn's  College,  the  Marist 
Brothers',  Jeppestown  High  School,  and  Johannesburg  College.  Not  one  of  them 
seems  to  be  quite  so  full  as  might  be  desired. 

1.848.  Are  the  non-Government,  schools  in  *^he  main  )irivate.  or  are  thev  private 
and  denominational  ? — Boys'  or  girls'  1 

1,819.  No  ;  how  are  they  run  ?  Are  these  private  schools  run  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  are  they  under  church  corporations  ?—  Are  you  speaking  both  of  boys'  and 
girls'  schools  ? 

1.850.  Yes  ? — ^There  are  a  great  many  ])rivate  girls'  schools,  I  know.  I  am  not 
speaking  onlv  of  Johannesburg.  There  are  two  private  schools  that  I  know  of  that 
were  closed  for  want  of  numbers.  One  in  Pretoria — a  boys'  school — under 
Mr.  Atkinsun.  He  told  me  the  other  day  he  put  that  down  a  good  deal  to  his  not 
being  able  to  run  in  competition  with  a  Government  school. 

1.851.  Of  those  in  Johannesburg  only,  are  the  majority  private  ? — Not  the 
majority.  I  should  sav  denominational  and  private.  T  know  no  private  boys'  school 
e.\cept  a  preparatory  school. 

1.852.  The  private  schools  are  nuxii\!v  girls'  schools  ? — Yes. 

1.853.  The  private  school",  of  course,  are  free  to  refuse  any  childien  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  admit  ?-Yes. 

1.854.  Would  thev  make  a  selection,  do  vou  think  ?  It  (li])ends  on  the  piivate 
school  ;  some  would  and  more  would  iu)t.  There  are  all  sorts  of  private  schools  ; 
sume  good  and  some  liad  :  some  cai'e  :ibout  the  people  they  take,  and  some  take  any 
they  can  get. 

1.855.  There  might  be  a  fair  number  of  i)rivate  schools,  and  yet  be  children  who 
were  not  provided  for  ?  -There  might  be.  hut  in  the  case  of  girls  I  shoidd  say  that 
certainly  was  not  the  case.  T  know  schools  of  all  sorts,  some  that  wonid  certainly 
be  glad  to  get  any  children  that  they  co<d.!. 

1,8.5(>.  So  far  as  girls  are  concerned  you  think  that  the  nunil^'T  of  cxistiiKj;  schools 
is  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

1.8.57.  And  that  no  itarents  of  girls  would  be  nruler  any  dilhciilty  in  this  respect  ? 
—No.' 

1.8.58.  They  might  lind  all  they  want  in  .lolianni'slmrg  ?— Yes.  Kor  instance, 
there  is  in  Jeppestown  a  large  private  girls'  school,  providu  g  for  exactly  the  same 
cla.ss  as  the  Government  school —Miss  Orr's  school.  I  believe  she  has  been  interfered 
with,  but  I  cannot  speak-  with  knowledge.  1  have  been  told— it  is  more  of  a  renuirk 
than  exaet  knowledge— that  she  has  been  much  affected  liv  .leppeslown   High  School. 
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Minutes  ol  1,85;*.  Would  you  say  that  the  addition  of  any  school  acrommodation  in  Jeppes- 

hvidence.        town  was  unnecessary  ? — Yes.     I  do  not  see  why  people  should  have  schools  of  all  sorts 

next  door  to  them.     I  think  that  is  an  extremely  wasteful  way  of  managing  things. 

Miss  ],8(;0.  What  do  yon  mean  by  a  "school  of  all  snrts"  ? — They  need  not  have 

7'.  Lawi-emr.    ^^^^  ^,^^y  fji-gt-dass  school  with  high  fees,  another  with  low  fees,  and  all  sorts  of  different 
i  B"eb.,  1906.    grades  and  classes  of  schools  just  at  their  very  door.     .\t   Parktown  we  have  an  ex- 

pensive  school  which  has  a  great  many  pupils  from   Belgravia  and   Jeppestown,  and 

^    '  '      ■  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  there. 

1.861.  We  have  been  told  there  are  a  large  number  of  parents  in  Jeppestown  whose 
needs  this  particular  school  does  not  meet.  Do  you  not  think  the  Government  has  any 
dutv  in  the  matter  ? — It  depends  on  what  way  it  does  not  meet  their  requirements. 
What  do  they  want  ?  Do  they  say  the  teaching  is  not  good  enough,  or  that  it  is  not 
select  enough,  or  what  is  their  reason  ? 

1.862.  It  might  be  a  question  of  fees,  but,  as  it  is,  these  objections  are  raised.  My 
point  is,  that  such  a  parent  would  have  no  remedy  unless  the  Government  made  pro- 
vision ? — I  should  say  it  was  the  Government's  part  to  find  out  in  the  first  place  whether 
the  objections  were  sound,  or  were  made  for  frivolous  reasons,  and  if  they  were  sound 
them  it  would  be  more  economical  and  a  better  course  to  improve  and  remove  objections 
from  the  existing  school  rather  than  kill  it  by  competition  with  the  Government. 

1.863.  The  same  point  arises  in  the  second  section.  You  there  ])ractically  confess 
that  a  good  many  of  these  schools,  that  you  refer  to  as  contributing  to  the  supply,  are 
practically  inefficient  ? — I  say  that  they  might  be,  but  that  would  not  alter  the  question, 
because  it  would  be  better  to  make  them  efficient  or  to  give  them  a  chance  of  becoming 
efficient  rather  than  to  establish  new  schools.  I  also  mention  in  my  evidence  that  I  do 
not  think  our  experience  of  the  pupils  we  get  from  the  Government  schools  is,  that  they 
are  very  efficient.  It  may  be  that  in  time  they  will  get  so,  but  I  do  not  think  so  far  they 
have  been. 

l,864r.  That,  of  course,  is  controversial  ? — I  have  had  girls  from  all  schools,  I  think 
I  may  say,  in  Johannesburg,  There  may  be  some  little  private  schools  I  do  not  know 
about. 

1.865.  I  am  only  taking  your  actual  statement.  You  say  here,  "  Undoubtedly 
the  struggle  to  make  such  schools  efficient  is  very  hard  ?  " — Yes,  it  is,  and  they  will 
probably  have  to  give  it  up  if  competition  is  increased.  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  eventually  the  sort  of  school  that  competes  with  a  Government  school,  the  sort  of 
school  charging  the  same  fees — St.  John's  and  Miss  Orr's,  and  cheap  private  schools 
like  that,  catering  for  the  same  class  of  children  that  the  Government  schools  do — will 
have  to  give  up,  and  that  ought  to  be  faced.  They  have  spent,  a  good  many  of  them, 
a  great  deal  of  capital,  and  it  seems  to  m?  the  whole  plan  is  exceedingly  wasteful.  I  do 
not  sse  that  they  are  more  inefficient  than  the  Government  schools. 

1.866.  You  say  they  are  inefficient  ? — They  are  possibly  inefficient. 

1.867.  You  say  that  the  struggle  to  make  such  schools  efficient  is  often  very  haid  ? 
--I  do  not  say  it  fails. 

1.868.  The  context  would  lead  one  to  think  that  you  were  of  opinion  that  they 
were  not  satisfactory,  because  you  go  on  to  say,  "  No  doubt  one  or  two  expensive 
private  schools  would  continue,"  that  is,  I  presume,  they  would  maintain  their  efficiency 
while  the  others  would  not  ? — They  may  be  efficient  now,  but  it  might  be  rendered 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  efficient  owing  to  being  under-sold  by  Government. 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  that.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
compared  with  English  schools,  I  do  not  consider  schools  here  are  very  efficient — any 
of  them  —I  think  that  they  are  probably  as  efficient  as  the  Government  schools  now, 
but  whether  they  could  continue  to  be  so  if  they  were  constantly  being  undersold  I  do 
not  know,  because  the  Government  schools  are  not  self-supporting. 

1.869.  What  guarantee  of  the  efficiency  of  education  would  the  Government  have, 
if  it  left  the  supply  in  the  hands  of  private  schools,  as  you  suggest  ? — No  more  surety 
than  they  have  in  England.  You  do  not  give  everybody  secondary  education  there 
below  cost  price,  do  you  ?  I  do  not  quite  see  why  we  should  here  ;  we  are  rather  a  poor 
Colony. 

1.870.  I  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  difference  is  the  difference  between  600  years 
of  development  and  3  years.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  you  have  schools 
founded  by  ecclesiastical  organisations,  other  organisations,  private  benefactors,  then 
you  may  take  advantage  of  a  system  of  that  kind  for  Government  jnirposes,  provided 
the  schools  are  efficient,  but  here,  where  everything  has  to  be  begun,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  the  whole  of  secondary  education  to  private  entei prise. 
I  do  not  think  I  can  mention  any  educationally  advanced  country  the  Government  of 
which  does  not  .seek  to  have  control  over  secondary  education,  so  I  suggest  that  we  are 
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merely  abreast  of  inodern  development  ?— You  think  that  sufficient  reason  for  throwing  Mimtrs  of 
away  in  a  most  wasteful  manner  all  that  has  been  invested  and  sj)ent  in  education  hv  •'^^ '<'•■"«•«• 
religious  societies  and  private  individuals  so  far  I  

I.S7I.  Tho  very  fact  that  we  are  askinr;  you  to  tell  us  what  schools  exist,  means  jij^s 

in  all  probability  that  this  Commission  will  recognise  that  there  is  already  a  certain  ?'•  Liiwreure. 
supply,  and  what  the  supply  is  you  are  telling  us  now.  I  gathered  you  suggested  more  j  i.-;!J7~i906 
than  that  in  your  statement.     It  struck  me  that  you  further  assumed  that  we  mi<'ht  '' 

take  it  that  such  supply  was  adeciuate.  and  that  this  Commission  should  not  recommend  ^  1,871—1,880. 
any  additional  schools.  I  gather  that  is  the  case  ?—  That  is  so.  1  would  think  that  the 
Covernm'-mt  schools  can  only  come  in  by  driving  out  the  existing  schools.  My  reason 
for  that  is,  that  no  school  has  got  as  many  pupils  as  it  wants,  as  it  seems  to  me.  When- 
ever a  new  school  is  started  another  school  immediately  loses  fiO  boys,  even  a  private 
school  of  a  self-supjiorting  nature  lost  several  boys,  sons  of  parents  who  were  perfectly 
able  to  pay  for  their  boys'  oducation.  by  the  parents  sending  them  to  the  Government 
school  immediately  it  was  oi^ened. 

1,872.  It  maybe  that  it  did  not  supply  the  particular  education  that  is  necessary  ? 
— I  think  the  school  that  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  only  school  of  the  sort  in  South  .Africa 
which  su])plies  a  need  much  greater  than  any  supplied  by  the  (Jovernment  schools, 
because  it  is  the  only  school  I  know  of  where  little  boys  of  a  preparatory  age  are 
brought  up  like  English  gentlemen,  and  by  its  injury  in  th»it  way  I  think  the  whole 
education  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  Transvaal  will  suffer  severelv. 

I  .ST'i.  Could  you  tell  me  the  fees  of  the  school  you  are  referring  to  ?  As  you  have 
not  mentioned  its  name  it  does  not  matter  I — I  believe  the  day  fees  are  £15  a  quarter. 
I  have  not  seen  the  prospectus  lately,  but  I  think  that  it  is  roughly  so.  I  think  it  is 
most  important  for  the  Transvaal  that  it  should  succeed,  more  important  than  that 
some  of  these  boys  who  are  only  fit  for  elementary  education  should  receive  secoiularv 
education  at  all. 

1.874.  You  do  not  say  before  this  Commission  that  schools  of  that  sort  complete 
the  supply  ? — Complete  the  supply  so  far  as  it  is  necessary.  You  must  consider  that 
many  of  these  boys — and  the  (Jovernment  headmasters  have  told  this  themselves — 
are  absolutely  ignorant  wli'Mt  th"y  com''  to  school  and  could  learn  a  great  deal  at  an 
elementary  school.  I  have  been  told  myself  by  a  headmaster  of  a  (Jovernment  school 
that  they  had  to  lower  their  standard  of  taking  boys  for  secondary  education,  because 
they  would  not  have  enough  boys  to  fill  their  schools  if  they  kept  to  those  who  could 
no  longer  profit  from  elementary  education. 

1.875.  Are  j-ou  speaking  of  secondary  schools  now  ? — Yes,  secondary  (iovernment 
schools. 

1,87().  They  had  to  lower  their  standard  to  fill  their  schools  ? — Yes.  And  that  a 
great  part  of  these  boys  wovdd  be  getting  a  good  education  if  they  only  went  toelemen- 
tarv  schools.  I  heard  at  Bloemfontein,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  something  which 
I  think  must  have  happened  in  the  Transvaal  too.  Thej-  started  a  school  in  Kroonstad, 
and  the  great  question  was  whether  one  was  wanted  at  all,  and  I  was  asking  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Education  why  they  thought  it  was  wanted,  because  he  had  just 
been  speaking  of  the  very  low  standard  of  the  boys  there.  He  said  they  wanted  it  as 
a  class  distinction.     T  do  not  think  that  is  right. 

1.877.  I  suggest  to  you  that  a  great  many  of  these  [)ri\atc  schools  meet  that  kind 
of  demand  ? — Yes. 

1.878.  What  about  the  bulk  of  the  ])opulation  that  does  not  reciuire  class  distinc- 
tion 1 — From  what  I  know  ot  the  |iopulation  of  Johannesburg  that  is  all  they  think  of, 
especially  as  I  know  that  the  standard  of  a  great  many  of  the  boys— at  least,  so  I  have 
been  told  by  Mr,  Crofts  and  other  headmasters — the  standard  of  most  of  the  boys  in 
this  country  is  extremely  low. 

l,87il.  You  have  found  the  standard  lower  here  than  in  England  ? — We  start  in 
Enghnd  with  girls  of  1.'?,  and  very  often  1  am  afraid  girls  of  l.'i  do  not  know  much. 
Here,  too,  girh  of  that  age  do  not  know  very  much,  perhaps  less  than  in  Ei  glai,d. 
Still  they  are  a  extremely  ready  to  learn  and  clever,  and  I  think  our  forms  have  now 
on  the  whole  a  very  high  standard.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  1  suppose 
they  have  bee.i  hitherto  rather  badly  ta\ight.  We  have  had  a  number  of  children 
novv  for  tluee  years  and  they  have   reached  a  very  good  standard  in  the  Upper  Fifth. 

1 ,880.  Is  not  that  low  standard  incidental  to  the  period  of  development  ?  — 1  do 
not  know  what  it  is  incidental  to,  but  the  needs  of  these  people  might  be  met  by  either 
an  elementary  .school  or  the  existing  schools.  I  only  say,  do  not  make  more.  They 
have  got  two  Government  .schools  in  Johannesburg.  If  there  were  no  other  schools 
in  Johannesburg  I  should  think  all  the  boys  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  one  or  other  of 
them.  As  far  as  situation  goes,  I  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  people  who  think  their 
sons  cannot  bicycle  across  Johannesburg  to  and  from  school. 
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Itliniites  ol  I.S8I.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  thinking  of  the  £60  a  year  person  only  ? — Quite 

sure.     T  suppose  artisans  are  in  a  way  better  off  than  the  middle  classes  here. 

I,S8:i.  You  are  not  thinking  merely  of  the  person  who  is  prepared  to  pay  Kit)  a 

Miss  ygg^j.  2     You  have  not  forgotten  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  want  to  pay,  I  sug- 

.  yintnnrii.    g^gj.^  £20  for  (Jay  fees  ? — I  think  great  injury  would  be  done  to  education  by  harming 

1  Feb.,  1906.    these  schools  any  further.     More  harm  than  good  would  be  done.     I  think  the  injury 

-  ,    ~~,  „,,.   would  be  greater  than  the  gain  that  would  lie  achieved  by  making  a  few  extra  of  these 

boys  go  to  a  Government  school. 

1.883.  I  see  in  the  second  paragrajih  of  your  second  section  you  say,  "  The  argu" 
ment  of  one  at  least  of  these  was,  that  if  he  had  to  support  a  school  out  of  the  rates  he 
wished  to  get  the  use  of  it."  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  ? — No  ;  my  only  feeling 
is  that  these  schools  are  not  self-supporting,  and  that  people  who  can  pay  for  the  edu- 
ca*^ion  of  their  children  should  pay  for  it,  and  not  have  it  given  them  by  the  State. 

1.884.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  wide  statement  of  principle,  that  everybody  who 
can  afford  to  pay  must  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  education  of  their  children  ? — If  they 
can  afford  it,  certainly. 

1,88-j.  The  State  has  no  obligations  i — No  ;  I  should  say  none.  If  there  is  a 
Department  of  Education  I  suppose  they  ought  to  see  that  children  are  educated. 

1.886.  But  not  to  pay  for  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  particularly  unfair  to  partly  pay 
for  it,  because  nearly  all  those  people  imagine  they  are  paying  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  therefore  they  think  the  private  schools  are  exorbitant  for  charging 
more.     If  they  were  free  schools,  numbers  of  these  people  would  not  go  to  them. 

1 .887.  To  come  back  to  the  point  I  started  from.  You  are  of  opinion  that  we  can 
consider  the  private  schools  you  have  referred  to  as  a  proper  and  effective  school  supply 
for  public  purposes  ? — I  think  it  is  very  necessary  for  good  education  to  have  differen- 
tiation in  schools.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  not  the  most  important  part  of 
the  education  is  the  learning  that  the  children  get.  In  order  to  give  people  who  care 
for  a  high  moral  tone  a  school  where  .such  a  high  moral  tone  will  exist,  there  must  be 
some  schools  which  will,  as  you  were  saying,  exercise  a  right  of  exchding  certain 
children. 

1.888.  Are  we  to  count  such  schools  as  public  supply  ? — They  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Government,  because  if  they  were  killed  out  a  grave  injury  would  be 
done  to  the  education  of  the  Transvaal,  because  there  would  be  only  one  class  of  school, 
and  that  class  of  school  not  the  sort  of  school  that  everybody  would  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to. 

1.889.  Without  raising  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  differentiation,  upon 
which  I  agree  with  you,  our  point  is,  how  far  do  these  private  schools  meet  the  demand 
for  school  supply  ? — Does  not  this  affect  supply,  that  an  increased  supply  of  one  kind 
of  school  would  injure  and  perhaps  do  away  entirely  with  other  kinds  of  schools. 

1.890.  By  the  first  you  mean  Government  schools,  and  by  the  second  you  mean 
private  schools  ? — Yes  ;    and  denominational  schools. 

1.891.  In  the  second  class  ? — Yes. 

1.892.  An  increased  supply  of  Government  schools  would  injure  private  and 
denominational  schools  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  end  the  whole  of  the  education  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  Is  it  not  relevant  to  the  question  of  supply  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  existing  schools  replaced 
by  Government  schools  ? 

1.893.  That  is  not  the  point  I  have  in  mind.  You  lay  down  the  principle  of  ex- 
clusion. We  want  to  know  how  the  supply  for  Government  purposes  is  to  be  cal- 
cidaled — how  far  we  are  to  count  schools  which  have  this  exclusion  clause  as  con- 
tributing to  public  supply.  You  have  said  they  are  quite  enough,  that  they  supply 
the  whole  need  ? — Combined  with  the  two  Government  schools  that  there  are 
already. 

1,89-1.  We  will  say  all  that  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  in  your  opinion 
these  meet  the  demand  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Government  does  exclude 
in  one  sense,  because,  supposing  they  replaced  entirely  all  the  private  and  other  schools 
that  there  are,  and  there  were  only  Government  schools,  I  know  that  there  is  a  class 
of  people  who  would  not  send  their  children  to  school  at  all,  and  so  in  that  way  they 
do  exclude,  not  by  directly  refusing,  but  by  producing  a  state  of  things  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  some  people  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

1,895.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  money  question,  but  keep  to  the  supply  ques- 
tion ;  your  opinion  is  quite  clear  on  that  ? — Yes.  To  provide  a  good  supply  do  you 
not  require  different  sorts  of  schools,  or  is  that  not  at  all  relevant  ?  The  supply  to  be 
adequate  ought  to  be  differentiated. 
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l,Sll().   I  slioulil  be  inclined  to  agree.     Tlierc  is,  however,  the  fact  tliat  you  have   .^liniiteM  of 
the  right  of  exchision,  and  therefore  yours  is  not  a  jnibhc  school  ? — There  are  differenl    •■'*'•'"'"•■'■■ 

sorts  of  private  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  in  fact,  there  are  some  ])rivate        

schools  which  are   much  less  particular  than  Government  schools.  JH^, 

l,8il7.   You  dislike  nuiltiplying  .schools,  I  see  >. — How  can  you  tell  that  another     '•  I^'i'i'mn-i: 
school  is  wanted  \     Do  you  know  the  number  of  children  at  school,  or  the  number       pT 
wlio  will  possibly  be  at  school  if  there  were  a  school  ?  _!] 

l,Hi)S.  I  should  take  the  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  and  tlic  lumiber  Q- 1,*9«— 1,916. 
of  places  in  existing  schools,  and   subtract   the  one  from  the  other  ? — \i>\\  liave  tiic 
statistics.     May  1  ask  what  they  are  I 

l,8it!).  They  have  been  put  before  the  C'ommission.  and  you  can  be  suj)plied  witii 
them  ? — You  have  included  private  schools  and  denominational  schools. 

l.9fK).  Y^es  ? — And  there  are  not  enough  schools  for  the  children? 

l.!Hi|.  That  is  so,  by  a  very  considerable  margin  ? — How  is  it  there  are  lujiie  (jf 
thcni  full  ? 

l,iH)2.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  There  seems  to  be  a  fluctuating  non-school-going 
po])ulation  ? — Would  they  go  to  school  if  there  was  another  school  for  them  to  ivo  to  ( 
Why  do  they  not  go  to  existing  schools  { 

I.'.IO.'i.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  Would  you  tell  tlie  ('(iiniiii.s.sion  how  iiiaiiv  pupils 
you  have  in  your  school  { — Between  (iO  and  7U. 

],iK)4.  How  many  have  you  accommodation  for? — I  have  never  reckoned  u]). 

l.'.)()-5.  Is  jt  about   100? — I  should  think  we  could  acconmiodate  about   10(1. 

1,'.»0!).  Can  you  give  the-  Clommission  aiiy  idea  what  percentage  of  those  pupils 
will  go  in  for  s3condary  education  ? — There  are  17  of  them  in  the  preparatory  stage. 

1,!)()7.  Do  you  think  that  percentage  is  likely  to  increase  ? — I  think  that  on  the 
whole  the  percentage  of  the  older  pupils  increases  as  we  go  on. 

1 .90S.  The  Commission  has  to  re))ort  to  (Jovcrnment  how  best  to  make  i)rovisi(>n 
for  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg.  In  this  connection  we  have  to  ascertain 
what  provision  is  already  made  for  secondary  education,  and  is  likely  to  be  re(juired  in 
the  future.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  we  should  know  what  provision  is 
made  by  private  schools,  and  it  is  with  that  view  that  I  ask  you  this  (piestion.  Do 
you  think  the  pro])ortion  17  out  of  70  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  future  { — I  think  1 
put  it  the  wrong  way  round.  I  said  17  were  in  thi;  preparatory  stage  ;  the  others  were 
at  the  secondary  stage. 

I,!)Oi).  Practically  the  entire  school  is  secondary  ? — Y^es  ;  it  is  registered  as  a 
secondary  school  in  London. 

1,9 JO.  What  would  you  call  your  school  ?  Would  you  call  it  a  denomiiuitional 
school,  or  an  undenominational  school  ? — It  is  a  private  school. 

1.91 1.  Would  you  call  it  an  undenominational  private  school? — Y'es.  1  must 
say  in  our  case  we  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  increase  our  numbers.  We  are  very  care- 
fully aiul  slowly  excluding  people,  because  our  aim  is  to  make  in  South  Africa 
a  school  where  you  can  turn  out  gentlewomen,  exactly  like  our  Roedean  in  England, 
and  of  course  we  have  to  select  very  carefully. 

1.912.  I  suppose  you  would  be  quite  ])repared  to  accept  the  curriculum  tf  the 
ICducation  Dci)artinent  for  secondary  education  in  your  school  >.  -  If  I  a])proved  of 
the  curriculum  I  would  ;  not  otherwise.  I  have  been  headmistress  of  a  first-class 
school  in  England,  and  prepared  the  girls  for  the  English  universities,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment curriculum  interfered  with  my  ideas  of  what  I  considered  the  course  of  a  good 
school  I  should  not  follow  it.  To  begin  with,  I  do  not  approve  of  the  examinations 
here.  I  ])repare  for  the  Oxford  and  ('ambridge  Joint  Board  examination,  which 
the  Roedean  School  in  Englav.d  prepares  for.     We  have  taken  it  already  once. 

1.913.  [Chairman.)  You  do  prepare  for  the  Departmental  examination,  do  von 
not  ? — We  do  in  the  Lower  Fifth.     I  rather  like  the  lower  certificate  of  the  Transvaal. 

1.914.  Y^ou  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  condemn  our  syllabus  uj)  to  the  pn-sent  ? 
— No  ;  on  the  whole,  for  a  new  examination,  1  think  it  is  very  useful,  much  better  than 
the  Gape  examinations. 

1.915.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  sufficient 
schools  at  present  provided  in  Johannesburg  ff)r  the  secondary  education  of  girls, 
provided  they  were  efficient  or  were  improved  '. — Vou  have  the  whij)  hand  of  me  bv 
having  statistics.  I  only  go  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  secondary  schools  that  1 
know  of,  or  very  few,  are  full,  and  I  think  the  objections  to  them  on  the  part  of  very 
ignorant  parents  are  often  extremely  fanciful.  They  ought  not  to  have  so  manv 
schools  to  go  to.  How  is  it  they  have  sixteen  schools  to  go  to  within  three  or  four 
years  ? 

1,91C.  Some  of  the  evidence  we  have  had  here  goes  to  show  that  a  great  numiier 
of  the  pupils  leave  this  country  who  woidd  remain  in  the  countrv  if  there  were  proper 
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.Miuiiies  ol"     schools  for  secondary  education  l — They  tell  me  it  is  not  for  the  lessons,  but  because 
KvhIciicc.        ^^      jJq  jjyj.  approve  of  the  things  that  their  children  learn  from  each  other  at  these 

schools.     They  do  not  approve  of  the  surroundings.     Surely  it  is  relevant  to  sujiply 

jliss  when  I  say  that  the  most  important  point  about  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  is, 

7',  i^iirivmr.    tliat  the  difl;'ercnt  sorts  of  schools  that  people  want  should  he  supplied,  and  if  you 

'     "  established  more  Government  schools,  they  would  take  the  place  of  some  other  schools 

— —         which  are  perhaps  more  needed. 

(2.1,917  —  1.931.  1,1117.  You  are  not  at  all  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education  ? — Yes,  I  would 

prefer  it  to  half-free.     It  ought  to  be  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  self-supporting, 

with  bursaries  for  deserving  cases,  or  else  absolutely  free,  so  that  people  knew  what 

they  were  doing.    Half  the  people  who  patronise  these  schools  are  under  the  impression 

that  tliev  are  paying  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  it  cheapens  education 

in  their  eyes,  and  it  is  fatal  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Transvaal   that  the  parent 

should  not  realise  its  value. 

I.OIS.  (Chnirm/ni.)  Y"ou  know  that  Miss  Ruckland's  school  is  overcrowded^ — 
No  ;  1  think  it  wants  new  buildings,  and  it  could  manage  increased  numbers  if  it  had 
better  buildings. 

1.919.  If  we  built  a  very  much  larger  school,  of  course,  the  supply  would  be 
adequate,  but  I  mean  that  the  present  school  is  overcrowded  ? — Yes.  I  am  not 
against  using  some  of  the  money  for  improving  the  premises  of  existing  schools. 

1.920.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  I  understand  you  would  not  be  against  there  being 
two  Government  schools  for  boys  as  there  are  at  the  present  time,  and 'two  Govern- 
ment schools  for  girls  as  there  are  at  the  present  time  ? — If  making  two  Government 
schools  for  girls  consists  in  building  a  new  school  at  Jeppestown  next  to  Miss  Orr's 
school,  I  think  I  am  against  it,  because  I  think  after  Miss  Orr  has  spent  £20,000  on 
building,  it  would  be  a  very  great  waste  of  material. 

1.921.  Supposing  that  no  new  buildings  were  put  up  '( — I  should  like  the  present 
school  to  exist,  mixed  as  now.     I  think  it  is  an  excellent  school. 

1.922.  You  would  definitely  be  in  favour  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  money 
which  appears  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  upon  supplying  a  Government 
secondary  school  for  boys  and  for  girls,  either  mi.xed  or  separate,  in  Jeppestown  ? — 
I  think  it  is  not  much  use  objecting  to  that.  It  has  been  done  already,  and  things 
had  better  be  left  alone.  May  I  ask  how  many  girls  there  are  in  Jeppestown  High 
School  ?  "  . 

Mr.  Payne  :   58. 

The  Witness  :  That  is  scarcely  enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  new 
school.     I  should  be  against  establishing  a  separate  girls'  school. 

1.923.  (Archde.ficoti  Furse.)  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a  boys'  Government 
secondary  school  in  Jeppestown  ? — It  is  too  much  to  say  I  should  be  in  favour.  It 
exists,  and  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  now  that  it  exists. 

1.924.  It  has  done  good  work  in  the  past,  and  it  is  likely  to  do  better  work  in  the 
future  with  adequate  buildings.  You  would  admit  that,  I  suppose  ? — If  it  exists, 
it  certainly  ought  to  have  adequate  buildings  ;   there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1.925.  There  is  no  boys'  school  of  a  private  character  in  Jeppestown,  or  in  the 
eastern  suburbs  at  all,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — Where  is  the  Marist  Brothers'  School  ? 

1.926.  Down  by  the  Union  Ground  ? — How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  Jeppes- 
town High  School  ? 

1.927.  {Chairman.)  There  are  90  boys  ? — It  is  rather  a  small  number.  I  slK)uld 
l)e  in  favour  of  continuing  them  together,  but  not  in  favour  of  having  separate  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  there. 

1.928.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a  secondary  Govern- 
ment school  in  the  northern  suburbs,  such  as  exists  at  the  present  time  at  Barnato 
Park  ? — If  it  were  rather  a  better  school,  I  might  be.  I  think  I  am  rather  against 
Government  secondary  education,  but  that  of  course  is  a  private  opinion.  I  am 
rather  against  Government  secondary  education  in  a  poor  colony,  which  has  not  yet 
made  its  elementary  education  perfect. 

1.929.  Would  you  rather  that  the  Government  should  spend  more  money  on 
elementary  education  at  the  present  time,  and  leave  secondary  education  alone  ? — Yes. 

1.930.  As  a  practical  matter  they  have  already  taken  on  secondary  edu/'ation,  so 
that,  whatever  your  private  opinion  may  be,  you  would  on  the  whole  be  in  favour  of 
supplying  these  two  existing  boys'  schools  with  adequate  buildings  ? — They  certainly 
ought  to  have  adequate  buildings. 

1.931.  With  regard  to  Miss  Buckland's  school,  you  would  be  in  favour  also  of 
spending  a  portion  of  the  money  allotted  for  supplying  adequate  buildings  for  that 
school  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  school  was  established  in  the  right  manner,  if  there  was 
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any  Government   scliool  to   he  established,   because   it  began   as   a   private  school.  Minnies  of 
Miss  Buckland  showed  tliere  was  a  need  there,  and  had  created  a  private  school,  and  •''*■''**"•'•'• 

by  her  own  wish  was  helped  on  by  the  Government  to  become  more  efficient,  and  if        

any  Government  school  deserves  good  buildings  or  help  I  think  that  is  one.  jiis-s 

1,032.  In  your  statement  you  say,  "Not  only  are  additional  schools  superfluous  T.  jMwreiwe. 
in  my  view,  but  the  proposnl  funds  are  nesded  for  building  better  premises  for  existing  ^  ^'h  190G 
Government  schools."     That  really  answers  the  question  ? — Yes.  .  !_ 

1,93.3.  Then  in  regard  to  the  rea.son  why  the  present  schools  are  not  full,  that  '^  1,932—1,943. 
seems  to  be  a  very  important  question,  however  many  children  mav  be  forthcoming 
in  the  future.  At  the  present  time  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  present  scliools 
are  not  absolutely  full.  I  understand  that  at  Jeppestown  High  School  there  are 
inferior  buildings,  and  that  is  the  cause,  probably,  of  not  more  children  attending. 
I  understand  Miss  Buckland's  school  is  practicallv  full  and  would  be  still  more  so  with 
adequate  buildings,  but  Barnato  Park  is  not  full,  I  understand  ? — So  I  understand. 

The  Chairman  :  1  think  that  the  exact  statement  ought  to  be  that  both  Jeppes- 
town and  Miss  Buckland's  school  are  more  than  full  ;  they  are  overcrowded  ;  and 
Johannesburg  College  is  practically  full.  The  available  places  there  will  certainlv 
not  be  twenty. 

The  Witness  :  May  I  ask  if  Miss  BucklaiuTs  and  Jeppestown  High  School  have 
to  refuse  pupils  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  a  very  considerable  number,  at  Jeppestown  particularly. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  understand  the  numbers  have  gone  down  at  Barnato  Park. 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  but  when  they  stood  at  160  the  accommodation  was 
exceeded  to  this  extent,  that  part  of  the  teaching  had  to  be  carried  on  under  incon- 
venient and  unsatisfactory  circumstances.  I  should  say  the  accommodation  of  that 
school  is  not  much  over  150,  and  there  are  at  present  over  140  on  roll. 

Dr.  Xathan  :  1  understand  that  Miss  Buckland  has  turned  as  many  as  (iO  or  70 
away. 

Mm  Buckland  :  Not  quite  so  many  as  that,  Imt  1  have  turned  many  away. 

1,934.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of  fees,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  Government-subsidised  secondary  education,  you  would  jirefer  thev  should 
give  it  in  free  Government  schools  ? — Yes. 

1,93-").  How  would  you  admit  people  to  those  schools? — Surely  the  Government 
is  bound  to  take  anyone  who  wants  to  go,  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  them. 

1.936.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  that  there  should  be  an  entrance  examina- 
tion for  the  Government  secondary  schools  ? — T  think  that  would  he  a  good  ]>lan.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  elementarv  schools  are  treated  as  preparatory  schools  to  the  secondary 
schools  ? 

1.937.  That  is  another  (piestion  I  was  going  to  ask  you  < — I  think  there  should 
be  an  examination. 

1.938.  And  \'ou  would  exclude  anyone  who  did  not  pass  that  examination  ?  — 
Yes. 

1.939.  What  would  hapjien  to  those  children  ? — They  would  go  to  elementary 
schools,  or  be  taught  in  some  other  way. 

1.940.  What  other  way  do  you  suggest  they  should  he  taught  ? — If  they  were 
of  the  class  that  likes  to  get  educ  .tion  free,  they  would  go,  I  suppose,  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

1.941.  You  would  not  suggest  they  should  continue  their  education  from  14 
to  19  in  an  elementary  school? — Do  you  think  there  are  many  people  who  want 
free  education  who  could  afford  to  keep  their  children  at  school  until   l!i  ( 

1.942.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  should  be  an  examination  for  entrance 
to  the  secondary  schools.  It  makes  a  great  difTerence  to  the  number  of  children  you 
are  to  provide  for.  If  you  are  to  provide  secondary  education  for  everybody  who 
wants  it,  you  may  have  to  ])rovide  for  a  much  larger  number  than  if  you  were  jiro- 
viding  for  those  who  would  pa.ss  a  certain  qualifving  examination  ? — I  thiidc  exami  u  - 
tion  would  decrease  the  numbers  very  much,  but  I  am  \n  cert  ain  whet  hei  abolishing  fees 
would  increase  the  number  or  diminish  it,  because  I  think  th  t  the  immediate  effect  of 
abolishing  fees  would  probably  he  to  take  away  a  great  number  of  Ih'schola  s  who 
now  go  to  Government  schools. 

1.943.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  -  Becau.se  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among 
English  ])eople  that  they  do  not  like  things  given  them  by  the  Government  for  nothing, 
aiul  they  think  that  if  they  pay  £2  10s.  or  £.5  a  cjuarter  they  are  paying  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  if  they  knew  they  were  not,  they  would  not  .send  their 
children. 
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Ulinates  ol  1,944.  I  suggest  that  nobody  objects  to  taking  anything  free  from  Government. 

Kviaoiic*'.        J  suggest  the  reason  why  a  considerable  number  of  people  do  not  send  their  children 

to  Government  schools  is  because  they  want  to  select  the  children  witli  whom  tli(>ir 

Miss  children  would  be  brought  up  ? — That  is  so. 

r.  ]Mii;rnn\  1,945.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  justifiable  thing  \—\  do. 

1  Feb.,  I'joc.  1.94G.  You  think  that  is  a  legitimate  thing  for  a  parent  to  wish  for  his  child  ? — 

Yes  ;    1  think  it  is  more  important  than  the  things  they  learn  at  school. 

''■   '      ~  '•  1,947.  Are  you  in  favour  of  preparatory  schools  for  secondary  schools? — Yes; 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  favour  of  them  being  established  by  the  Government. 

1.948.  From  the  point  of  view  of  education — as  being  headmistress  of  a  secondary 
school,  and  having  had  large  experience  in  the  secondary  education  of  girls — are  you 
in  favour  of  getting  your  girls  young,  in  a  preparatory  department  of  your  secondary 
school  ? — Yes. 

1.949.  Provided  that  the  education  given  in  an  elementary  school  was  as  good 
as  }  ossible,  you  would  prefer  your  preparatory  school  to  an  elementary  school  as  a 
preparatory  department  to  your  secondary  school  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  elementary  schools 
were  what  I  should  wish  them  to  be,  because  I  think  elementary  education  in  itself 
should  be  a  complete  course,  and  not  preparatory  to  secondary  education. 

1.950.  You  draw  a  line  between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

1.951.  You  know  that  at  the  present  time  Government  subsidises  schools  prepara- 
tory to  secondary  schools  \ — It  does. 

1.952.  Do  you  think  that  parents  send  their  children  to  preparatory  departments 
of  secondary  schools  simply  on  educational  grounds,  or  in  order  that  their  children 
may  associate  with  what  they  feel  are  more  select  children  ? — I  think  the  parents' 
motives  are  the  last  you  mentioned. 

1.953.  Your  view  is  in  facl  that  they  send  them  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  pre- 
paratory departments  in  order  that  they  may  gain  what  they  think  is  some  class  dis- 
tinction for  their  children  % — Yes.  May  I  just  say  something  about  this  class  dis- 
tinction ?  I  think  that  very  often,  with  the  parents  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  very 
unworthj'  snobbishness  exists.  I  do  not  want  to  support  that  when  I  say  I  believe 
in  class  distinctions.  I  believe  in  what  the  Chairman  said  just  now.  in  being  able  to 
exclude  children  of  an  undesirable  tone,  that  you  are  not  able  to  make  into  what  you 
consider  gentlemen. 

1.954.  You  consider  that  parents  are  justified  in  seeking  for  their  children  the 
association  of  children  who  will  be.  efit  their  children  ? — I  do. 

1.955.  In  considering  the  whole  question  of  education,  do  you  think  that  is  a  factor 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — I  do,  very  much. 

1.956.  Do  you  think  some  patents  have  as  much  right  to  consider  class  distinction 
as  the  other  people  have  Ihj  right  not  to  consider  it  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  other  people.  I  think  they  all  consider  it,  and  that  the  supply  will  never  be  com- 
plete until  their  want  is  met. 

1.957.  Therefore,  in  considering  this  whole  question,  the  Commissioners  are  bound 
to  take  that  into  consideration,  and  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  supply  of  the  different 
schools  provided  by  private  enterprise,  we  shall  not  be  considering  the  whole  subject  ? 
— ^No.     You  have  exactly  grasped  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

1.958.  You  would  be  quite  in  favour,  I  take  it,  of  the  Government  subsidising 
preparatory  departments  of  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

1.959.  On  the  ground  that  the  parent  has  a  right  to  whatever  it  costs  the  Govern- 
ment to  educate  the  children  in  elementary  schools  ? — I  do  not  feel  very  clear  as  to 
the  point  where  the  subsidising  begins  to  come. in — whether  a  parent  who  really  cares 
for  a  good  high  moral  tone  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  be  able  somehow,  by  hook  or 
crook,  to  pay  for  that  education,  or  get  the  child  into  a  scholarship. 

1.960.  Take  a  poor  man  who  has  a  very  large  family,  say  10  children,  ail  under 
■jhe  age  of  14  or  15,  and  those  cases  occur,  he  is  unable  to  give  his  children  what  you 
think  is  ])robably  the  most  im])ortaiit  ])art  of  education.  If  he  sends  his  children  to 
an  elementary  school,  he  gets  his  child's  education  free,  and  it  costs  the  Government 
£8,  we  will  say.  Do  you  not  think  that  man  has  the  right,  if  he  wishes  to  send  his  child 
to  the  preparatory  department  of  a  secondary  school,  to  get  the  value  of  that  £8  ? — 
It  is  a  very  difficult  question.     I  do  not  think  so  myself. 

1.961.  You  would  penalise  a  man  because  he  was  poor  and  had  a  large  family  ? — 
Just  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  found  not  to  work  successfully  to  give  poor  relief  in 
England  according  to  the  number  of  a  person's  family.  I  do  not  think  that  people 
should  be  given  advantages  by  the  Government  like  that,  just  because  they  have  large 
families. 
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1.062.  You  would  eiicouratjo  parents  who  wi.slicd  their  chiklren  to  be  broujiht  u|i  Miimft's  of 
with  a  high  moral  tone  ?     I  would  encourage  tliem,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  •"'*'"'''"'■'' 
pecuniary  assistance,  because  that  is  what  it  comes  to  ;    that  is  pauperising  them.  

1.063.  You  would  encourage  the  beggar  in  the  street  with  your  sympathy? —  Miss 

I  do  not  believe  in  giving  to  beggars  in  the  street  or  subsidising  a  man  according  to     ''•  /'«"•'■'''"■'■. 
the  size  of  his  family.  ,  „";     ,... 

1.0()4.    1  he  Government  give  him  £8,  or  whatever  it  is,  towards  the  education  of         

his  children  if  he  sends  them  to  an  elementary  school  ? — Yes  ;   but  the  question  is  not  Q-l-'62- i.os.-J 
so  simple  as  that.     If  you  have  these  schools  where  the  Government   gives  them  £8 
you  perhaps  undersell  self-supporting  schools,  and  therefore  burden  the  Government 
with  education. 

1,0()5.  Your  point  is  that  you  lower  the  standard  of  education  by  making  it  cheap 
to  parents  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  one  point,  and  also  you  make  it  ilnpossible  in  the  long  run 
for  other  schools  of  a  different  nature  to  exist. 

1.066.  It  has  been  said  in  evidence  by  a  former  witness  that  the  lowering  of  the 
water  rate  in  Johannesburg  has  not  decreased  the  appreciation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Johannesburg  for  water.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  sound  argument  ? — 1  think  it  is, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  applies  to  education.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  general  under-valuing 
of  education  here,  and  I  think  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons. 

1.067.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  education,  on  what  do  you  reckon  it  is  posisble 
to  make  a  school  self-supporting  by  mean^  of  fees? — A  private  school  has  a  building 
to  st_art  with,  and  that  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  reckon  out. 

1.068.  Say  you  had  a  building  to  start  with.  I  amasking  with  regard  to  the  current 
expenditure,  salaries,  and  upkeep  ? — I  should  say  £7  7s.  a  (|uarter  for  a  school  of  about 
100,  but  that  IS  purely  a  personal  opinion, 

1,060,  Is  that  for  boys,  where  you  have  to  pay  men  teachers  ? — Possibly  not.  I 
should  think  perhaps  £10  10s,     Then  of  course  numbers  come  in, 

1.070.  If  you  increase  your  numbers,  you  have  to  increase  your  staff  ? — Yes, 

1.071.  Therefore,  the  increased  numbers  beyond  a  certain  point  do  not  make  it 
materially  easier  to  run  the  school  ? — The  exact  proportion  i?  difficult  to  tell.  There 
are  degrees  of  efficiency.  1  should  not  condemn  a  school  altogether  if  they  had  masters 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twertty,  but  I  do  think  that  people  who  can  afford  it  might 
like  to  have  masters  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven  or  eight,  and  it  would  certainly  make 
the  scliool  rather  better.     I  think  both  schools  might  exist. 

1.072.  In  short  you  are  of  opinion,  I  take  it,  that  if  the  Government  undersell 
education  by  charging  very  low  fees  and  sinking  capital  e.vjienditure  in  the  provision  of 
buildings,  the  tendency  will  be  to  break  private  schools  ?  -Thosi'  private  schools  that 
come  into  competition  with  the  Government. 

1.073.  .\nd  that  if  you  break  private  schools  you  would  be  doing  an  injury  to  the 
community  1 — Yes. 

1,071.  Beoavise  there  woald  be  a  certain  number  of  jieople  who  w()uld  not  send 
their  children  to  Government  schools  whatever  happens,  and  will  very  probably  send 
them  out  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1.075.  So  that  you  think  it  world  be  wise  o />  th  -  part  of  th ;  Govornmont  a';  lea-.t 
not  to  break  private  schools  ?  — T  do, 

1.076.  You  would  of  course  go  further  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  i\  That  is  a  (|uestion 
of  economy  I  should  have  thought,  whether  it  would  be  more  economical  to  take  these 
private  actiools  over,  partly  supporting  them,  rather  than  to  establish  new  ones, 

1.077.  {Dr.  Natluni.)  You  say  the  result  of  this  underselling  would  be  to  break 
private  schools  which  run  in  competition  with  the  Government  schools  ? — Yes. 

',078.  How  many  private  schools  are  there  which  do  that? — I  should  say  Miss 
Orr's  was  much  the  same.  Then  there  is  St.  Johns's  College,  and  the  Marist  Brothers' 
School. 

1,070.  Does  vour  school  run  in  competition  with  Government  schools?  Our 
school  exists  for  those  who,  as  Archdeacon  Fur.se  was  saying,  would  not  .send  (licir 
children  to  (iovernment  schools  in  any  case. 

1,080.  Xot  for  the  general  class  which  goes  to  the  Government  schools  ?— No. 

1,0,S|.  You  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  numbers  of  those  private  schools  ?— 
Though  1  must  sav  that  is  not  altogether  true,  because  we  have  had  children  who  before 
we  were  established  had  gone  to  (iovernment  .schools,  and  have  come  to  us  from  (iovern- 
ment schools. 

1,082.  Why?  Becau.se  (iovernment  schocJ-*  arc  less  cllicirul  >  In  one  case  it 
was  so. 

1,08.3.  Sjieakiug  generally,  are  the  Government  si'condary  schools  less  efficient  ? — 
It  is  generally  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  tone  that  they  are  deficient. 
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IMinutc§  ol  1,984.  In  educational  efficiency  are  they  less  efficient  than  the  private  schools  vou 

speak   of  ? — I   must   say  they  are   not   quite  so  efficient  as  we  are,  because  we  have 

mistresses  as  one  to  seven,  that  alone  makes  the  efficiency  giea<^er. 

Miss  1,985.  How  do  you  test  that    efficiency? — By   examination,  partly;  and  also  1 

T.  Ldin-fiirf.    ^j^j2ik  a  very  important  mark  of  good  education  is  the  speech  of  the  children.     In  that 
1  Feb.,  1906.    respect  our  work  has  been  approved  by  the  CTOvernment  examiner  himself  who  came 

round  to  us. 

*  '     ~  '     ■  1,986.  Do  you  compare  the  efficiency  by  taking  into  consideration  the  standard 

of  the  curriculum  in  the  Government  schools,  or  is  it  simply  from  your  observation  of 
individual  children  so  far  as  accent  and  manners  and  that  sort  of  thing  is  concerned  ? 
— It  is  from  observation  of  individual  children  whom  we  have  had  from  Government 
schools,  and  also  from  the  mere  fact  that  as  the  schools  are  so  much  smaller  they  must 
be  better,  provided  the  teachers  are  equally  highly  qualified. 

1 .987.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  taking  into  consideration  the  curriculum 
imposed  in  the  Government  schools,  that  such  curriculum  is  not  properly  carried  out 
and  properly  taught  ? — It  is  absurd  of  me  to  pronounce  on  the  Government  schools 
without  having  inspected  them,  but  my  experience  of  teaching  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  a  class  of  30  or  50  as  well  as  a  class  of  5  or  10. 

1.988.  Do  those  16  schools  that  you  mentioned  include  all  Government  and  all 
private  secondary  schools,  or  do  they  include  elementary  schools  as  well  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  only  go  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Crofts,  who  said  he  had  a  boy  who  had  been  to  10 
different  schools  and  he  was  glad  to  say  he  had  now  gone  on  to  the  seventeenth. 

1.989.  That  may  include  schools  where  there  are  half  a  dozen  pupils  1 — Possibly. 
That  was  not  a  question  of  efficiency,  but  simply  the  case  of  an  ignorant  parent  who  has 
several  schools  within  easy  distance  of  his  house,  and  who  will,  after  a  term's  trial  at 
one,  try  the  next  one. 

1.990.  That  is  due  to  mere  caprice  on  the  part  ot  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

1.991.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  school  ? — No. 

1.992.  The  question  of  whether  it  is  a  Government  or  a  private  school  does  not 
enter  into  the  matter  ? — No,  but  of  course  if  there  were  not  so  many  schools  they  could 
not  change  to  so  many. 

1.993.  Consequently,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  same  way  they  would  not  bother 
about  whether  the  education  was  free  or  not  at  Government  schools  ? — Some  might 
not.  I  think  there  are  parents  who  would  draw  the  line  at  sending  their  sons  to  free 
schools. 

1 .994.  If  there  were  free  education  in  secondary  schools,  how  many  parents  do  you 
think  would  withdraw  their  children  and  send  them  elsewhere  ? — I  could  not  give 
numbers.  When  I  mentioned  that  about  free  schools  I  went  upon  something  that  was 
told  me  about  the  American  schools. 

1.995.  It  is  not  based  upon  local  experience  ? — No.  They  say  there  that  fee- 
paying  schools  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  free  secondary  education. 

1.996.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  difference  if  there  were  free  secondary- 
education  ? — I  think  you  would  get  more  of  the  right  class.  You  would  get  children 
who  really  wanted  free  education  badly  and  could  not  pay  at  all. 

1.997.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  right  class  ? — That  is  what  I  understand  Gov- 
ernment education  is  for,  for  the  people  who  really  want  education  badly  and  cannot 
pay,  not  for  those  who  want  some  little  social  distinction. 

1.998.  Would  not  the  right  class  be  children  who  are  capable  of  receiving  secondary 
education  and  who  are  sufficiently  proficient  to  receive  it  ?  Would  not  that  ))e  the  best 
distinction  ? — Yes,  and  who  really  could  not  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  think  tlicy  ought 
to  be  given  it  if  they  could  pay  for  it. 

1.999.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  children  in  private  secondary  schools 
of  the  class  which  is  contemplated  by  this  Commission  ? — I  was  told  that  Miss  Orr's 
.school  had  200.  Mr.  Darragh  told  me  yesterday  there  were  90  at  8t  John's  College, 
but  that  they  had  a  great  many  more  before  Johannesburg  College  came. 

2.000.  A  nimiber  of  there  are  in  the  elementary  and  preparatory  departments, 
are  they  not  ? — I  expect  so. 

2.001.  What  number  of  children  do  you  think  secondary  schools  in  Johanres- 
burg  should  accommodate  1 — I  have  not  the  data,  I  am  afraid. 

2.002.  Judging  from  your  knowledge  of  local  requirements  and  the  system  of  local 
teaching  ? — You  would  have  to  study  the  census.  I  am  afraid  1  do  not  even  quite 
know  how  many  families  there  are  in  Johannesburg. 

2.003.  You  do  not  know,  so  far  as  population  is  concerned,  what  number  of  schools 
is  required  ?— I  freely  confess  I  do  not  know.  I  only  go  by  the'cxisting  schools.  What 
was  said  as  to  their  having  to  refuse  pupils  touches  my  ])oint  that  what  is  wanted,  if 
anything,  is  better  premises  for  existing  schools. 
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2.004.  Larger  premises  ? — Yes.  Minnlen  of 
L'.OO.").  If  you  had  larger  schools  you  would  have  more  children  ?— Yes  ;   t-hildreu    •"'''•'•"•"'• 

wliii  wanted  lliat  particular  kind  of  sehool.     it  does  not  follow,  I  think,  that  some  otlier         

school  would  do  for  them.  jl^^^ 

2,00().  Therefore  there  is  a  demand  for  more  accommodation  at  the  secondary  ■'■  />"'''»'r. 

Government  schools? — So  I  have  iust  been  told.  ,  „T     .^  „ 

1   1*  CD      1906 

2,007.  It  follows  from  your  remarks  ?- That  depends  on  facts.     I  am  told  that  "- 

the  Jeppesiown  High  School  has  had  to  refuse  pupils.     I  do  not  think  it  follows  that  «i- 2."04— 2,023. 
another  school  is  wanted  in  another  part  of  Johannesburg.     It  only  means  that  for 
some  particular  reason,  a  good  headmaster  or  somcthmg  of  that  sort,  peojile  want 
to  send  their  children  to  the  Jeppestown  High  School. 

2.005.  T  understood  you  to  say  there  was  more  efficiency  at  the  ]>rivate  secondary 
schools  than  at  the  (lOvernment  schools  ? — There  is  a  great  difference  of  efliciencv  in 
the  different  Government  schools. 

2,00S).  Could  you  generally  say  that  the  efficiency  is  greater  at  the  ]irivate  schools 
than  at  the  Government  schools  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  slightly  superior  intellectually 
at  the  Government  schools,  but  the  tone  is  not  so  good.  The  moral  tone,  which  I 
consider  the  most  important  part  of  education,  is  generally  rather  worse. 

2.010.  That  is  simply  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
go  to  them  ? — ^I  suppose  so. 

2.011.  (Mr.  Lance.)  You  thiid<  the  effect  of  Government  giving  free  secondary 
education  would  bo  to  rather  benefit  the  private  schools  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2.012.  Therefore  you  would  advocate  that  ? — There  are  three  courses  ;  either  that 
they  do  not  touch  secondary  education,  or  that  they  make  it  quite  self-supporting, 
or  that  they  make  it  free.     I  think  the  present  course  is  rather  objectionable. 

2.01.'>.  You  woidd  prefer  they  did  not  give  it  at  all,  but  if  they  do  give  it,  you 
would  prefer  that  they  made  it  free  ? — Or  self-su])porting,  I  do  not  mind  which. 

2,014.  You  were  speaking  about  Jeppestown.  You  do  not  think  there  is  room 
there  for  a  secondary  girls'  school  ? — It  de])ends  upon  how  many  have  been  refused  ; 
oH  i,s  not  enough  for  a  (Tovernmcnt  school.     It  would  be  nmch  too  expensive. 

2,0lo.  If  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  demand  is  considerably  more  than 
that,  would  you  still  object  to  a  Government  girls'  school  ? — I  would,  because  of  Miss 
( )ir. 

2,(»l().  Why? — Because  1  think,  as  she  has  just  put  up  the  best  school  building 
that  there  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  this  country,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  spent  £20,000  on  it,  to  immediately  undersell  her  by  a  Government  school  would 
not  be  right.  Of  course,  it  might  not  have  that  effect,  but  it  appears  to  me  it  would 
be  extremely  likely. 

2,017.  You  speak  about  underselling  ;  do  you  know  what  fees  she  charges  ? — 
She  charges  about  the  same  as  the  Government,  but  the  question  of  underselling  comes 
in  in  this  way,  that  she  can  only  manage  to  do  that  by  having  a  very  large  number  of 
inijiils,  and  if  the  (Jovernment  halve  her  numbers  it  would  be  practically  underselling 
her. 

2,(ll,s.  Do  you  antici})ate  the  (Government  would  hahc  luT  nuinijers  (  If  Miss  Orr 
was  charging  the  same  fees  as  the  Government,  why  should  the  children  want  to  go 
a  way  from  Miss  Orr's  school  to  a  Government  school  ?— I  do  not  know.  It  might  be 
])ossil)le  that  it  was  not  (juite  so  good,  but  1  should  say  probably  that  was  due  to  the 
unfair  start.  The  Government  has  such  an  advantage  over  a  ])riyate  school.  Has 
any  Government  the  right  to  throw  away  material  like  that  ?  ,  Would  it  not  be  more 
economical  and  right  to  try  to  improve  that  school  and  make  it  efficient  rather  than 
to  kill  it  by  establishing  another  i 

2.019.  If  Miss  Orr  would  come  under  Government  regulations  possibly  they  might 
do  so,  but  Miss  Orr's  is  a  denominational  school,  is  it  not  ? — I  should  think  not  ;  it 
began  as  a  church  school,  but  now  it  is  a  private  school  of  Miss  Orr's. 

2.020.  Why  do  you  think  the  jiupils  would  leave  Miss  Orr's  school  for  a  Govern- 
ment school  when  there  was  no  difference  in  the  fees  charged  ?  -I  think  partly 
because  they  like  novelty  and  change  ;  also  I  think  the  Government  has  a  great 
deal  of  cai)ital  to  start  with,  and  might  possibly  undersell  her  in  the  way  of  giving  a 
better  article  at  the  same  ))rice. 

2.02 1 .  You  mean  as  regards  teaching  ;  you  think  that  is  probable  '.—  If  the  Govern- 
ment does  it  at  all  well  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  to  be  so.  They  do  not  make  it  self- 
supporting,  and  Miss  Orr  must. 

2.022.  Do  you  know  how  many  attend  Miss  Orr's  school  ? — I  was  told  2(X). 
2,02.!.   Do  you  think  that  is  correct? — I  e-xpect  the  number  fluctuates.     I  do 

not  know. 
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MinuteH  of  2,024.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  them  are  taking  secoiuhuy  eilucation  ? — 

hviileiir<-.        j^jj  .    J  know  she  has  accommodation  for  a  very  large  number. 

2,02.5.  {Mr.  Reimcrt.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tJovernment  to  pro- 

Mis^  vide  liigher  education  free  ? — Possibly  a  very  rich  Government  that  had  absolutely 

/.  l.,u<-^iH-i:    j,j.Qyijgj  ^]j  ^\y^^  ^as  y)erfection  in  elementary  education.     1  do  not  really  know. 

1  Feb.,  I90(i.    1  have  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  it,  but  I  certainly  think  something  else  ought 

., .    to   come  first.     Very  good  elementary  schools  with  adequate  premises  ought  to  come 

V.   ,  -  —  ,  o>.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  J  think  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  money  to  spare. 

2,02().  I  gather  from  yt)ur  statement  that  you  regard  education  as  something 
much  wider  than  what  is  understood  by  curriculum  ? — I  do. 

2.027.  And  that  the  danger  of  all  (Jovernment  schools  is  perhaps  to  attach  undue 
weight  to  what  lies  within  the  b;)unds  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  neglect  those  other 
elements  of  education  which  go  towards  the  formation  of  character.  I  gather  you  think 
that  the  private  schools  may  be  doing  work  of  an  essentially  public  character,  or  work 
(jf  great  value  to  the  public,  and  that  the  Government  should  be  very  cautious  not 
to  interfere  with  that  work  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  neglect  of  the 
Government  ;  1  am  not  sure  that  it  is  quite  possible.  Are  the  Government  schools 
bound  to  take  anybody  that  wishes  to  come  to  the  school  ? 

The  Secreturi)  :  They  have  to  show-  very  good  reason  why  they  should  not,  but 
they  are  not  absolutely  bound  to  accept  every  applicant. 

2.028.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  You  would  regard,  for  instance,  such  matters  as  nuisic 
and  athletics  as  very  important  features  in  a  good  education  ? — Yes. 

2.029.  And  you  would  hardly  admit  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  claim  that  instruction 
in  music  and  athletics  should  be  provided  free  by  the  Government  ? — There  is  no 
real  reason  if  vou  give  anything  free  why  everything  shoidd  not  l)e  free,  in  regard 
to  music,  1  shouUl  say  it  would  be  impossible,  because  of  the  expense. 

2,o;50.  I  meant  more  particularly  singing  and  instrumental  music  for  those  who 
are  s])ccially  ([ualified  for  it,  specially  gifted  for  it.  You  would  not  consider  music 
and  athletics  subjects  which  the  ])ublic  woidd  have  any  right  tt)  ask  for  at  (ioven\ment 
expense  ? — I  think  athletics,  properly  conducted,  and  class  singing  arc  as  important 
as  any  other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  if  any  part  of  the  education  is  ]irovided, 
I  think  those  ought  to  be  provided  too. 

2,031.  Those  subjects  are  liable  to  be  neglected  altogether,  or  partially  neglected, 
in  Governmsnt  schools  ? — Not  always.  I  think  some  Government  schools  make  a 
great  point  of.      I  believe  Pretoria  High  School  make  a  point  of  playing  games. 

2,0:52.  I  notice  for  instance  in  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission  that  Mr. 
Mosely  himself  draws  special  attention  to  the  neglect  of  music  in  American  Government 
schools  ? — I  think  music  is  very  important.  Miss  Buckland,  I  know,  has  class  singing, 
and  other  high  schools  have  too,  I  think. 

2,0:!."3.  I  mentioned  these  as  two  subjcc^ts  to  which  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given 
ill  good  secondary  schools,  and  I  want  your  view  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  probability 
of  tho.se  subjects  being  perhaps  not  so  well  attended  to  in  an  ordinary  Government 
school  as  in  a  high  class  private  school  ? — Possibly.  I  think  the  difficulty  comes  in 
from  having  to  make  these  Government  schools  rather  cheaper,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  it  is  at  all  possible  to  run  them  is  by  having  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  in 
projjortion  to  the  staff,  and  of  course  if  the  staff  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  pupils  so 
much  more  attention  can  be  paid  to  those  things. 

2,034.  You  do  not'favour  the  principle  of  Government  subsidy,  you  do  not  favour 
the  principle  of  the  expense  being  shared  between  the  parent  and  the  Government  ? 
You  think  that  a  secondary  school  should  be  either  free  or  self-supporting  ? — I  think 
I  must  maintain  they  should  either  be  self-supporting  or  they  should  be  free. 

2,03.5.  No  doubt  you  are.  acquainted  through  your  travels  abroad  with  the  system 
that  prevails  in  countries  like  France,  Germany,  Switzerlantl  and  Austria.  No  doubt 
you  are  aware  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  populations  of  those  countries,  getting 
secondary  education,  going  to  Government  schools,  which  are  fee- paying,  but  of  which 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  is  no  doubt  borne  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 
I  know  most  about  Germany.  Perhaps  it  is  irrelevant  for  me  to  say  I  do  not  at  all  like 
the  results. 

2,036.  I  tiiink  it  is  important,  having  an  ex])ert  witness  before  us,  that  we  shotdd 
have  reasons  given  one  way  or  the  other,  why  w-e  should  or  should  not  follow  the  ])ractice 
of  other  countries  ? — We  have  had  a  great  many  German  girls  at  Roedean  and  I  have 
seen  the  result  of  the  education.  The  effect  of  the  Government  education  is  to  produce 
a  great  uniformity  and  almost  too  great  a  completeness,  so  that  the  children  who  have 
been  through  the  course  have  an  impression  that  they  know  everything. 
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2,U37.   1  am  rather  f^lad  that  you  used  those  actual  words,  because  they  happen  MiimJfh  «l 
to  be  used  in  a  book  I  referred  to  at  the  last  sittiiiji;  of  this  Commission,  a  book  written   *■'*  ■<'•'"<■*' 

by  a  French  expert  who  has  recently  re])orted  on  English  scliools.  and  who  uses  almost         

the  identical  phrase  with  regard  to  the  French  system  of  e<lu(ation,  that  its  drawback  Mi^^ 

is  that  it  sends  a  boy,  no  doubt  well  taught  as  regards  book  learning,  into  the  world  at  /'•  /,«"■/■(•«<•.■. 
the  age  of  17  or  18  under  the  impression  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  learn.  Perhaps  you  ^  Kei7~i90(i 
are  also  aware  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  thoughtful  people  on  the  Continent  — L 

who  do  hold  your  viows,  because  a  great  many  public  schooU  of  repute  have  sprung  'i- 2,(i;i7— 2,048. 
u[)  of  late  years.  I  believe  there  are  schools  in  Germany  which  are  now  being  founded 
very  much  on  English  public  school  lines  '>. — There  are  in  France  too.  M.  Dcimoulin  has 
written  a  book,  "  The  reason  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race."  He  i)uts  it 
down  to  the  English  public  schools.  This  book  has  caused  a  great  sensatioTi  in  France, 
and  a  ])ublic  school  has  been  founded  there  on  the  lines  of  the  English  public  school, 
and  it  has  been  a  tremendous  success. 

2,0:58.  You  regard  the  English  public  si-hool  as  a  good  model  to  follow  f  -  It  is  not 
perfect,  but  I  think  the  mxst  important  part  of  children's  education  is  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  their  own  ignorance,  that  there  is  more  to  learn.  The  Germans  regulate  every- 
thing.    Every  private  or  public  school  has  to  send  its  time-table  to  the  Government. 

2,0:iSl.  Would  you  disapprove  of  the  Government  exercising  the  right,  which  I 
believe  it  actually  has  by  law,  of  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  anyone 
connected  with  teaching  at  a  private  school  ? — I  think  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether 
such  an  interference  is  necessary,  or  advisable,  because  of  this  complication  of  the 
question,  that  however  excellent  they  may  make  education  they  niuv  make  it  too  uniform 
by  bringing  it  entirely  under  their  control. 

2.010.  Such  a  guarantee  as  proof  of  coni])('tency  to  teach,  need  iml  nitail  any 
undue  intorferencer--l  do  not  see  any  very  violent  objection  to  that.  1  am  friglit(Mied 
of  too  much  Government  control,  and  1  think  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  have  an 
excellent  teacher  wlm  might  possililv  not  be  considered  bv  (lie  ( lovcrmneut  lliorougliK' 
(jualified. 

2.011.  In  other  words  you  would  sav  it  dues  not  nci-essarih"  lolhiw  that  aiiNnne 
is  competent  to  teach  who  has  |)assed  through  a.  iiorinul  school  (  — Certainlv  imt.  I  do 
think  good  training  is  rather  important. 

2.012.  Do  you  consider  that  secondary  education  should  necessarily  or  wisely  be 
coordinated  with  primary  education,  or  do  you  look  u|)on  ])rimary  education  as  a 
thing  for  the  bulk  of  the  population  complete  in  itself  ? — 1  thiid<  that  is  the  ideal  thing  ; 
to  hav'e  one  education  for  children  whose  ])areuts  do  not  wish  to  keep  tiU'in  at  s(diool 
after  they  are  KJ. 

2,Ul:-"5.  So  that  in  establishing  secontlary  schools  you  would  consider  it  a  wiser 
course  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  ninety  ])er  cent.,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the 
children  who  are  never  likely  to  require  secondary  education,  and  to  design  your  system 
of  secondary  scliools  for  the  ten  per  cent,  who  are  looking  forward  to  it  ?  -  Yes. 

2,011.  Following  that,  would  you  draw  children  into  your  secondary  schools  at  a 
comparative  early  age  ?  —  1  think  those  things  are  matters  of  compromise.  Expense 
must  be  considered.  The  whole  scheme  of  (Jovernment  secondary  education  's 
extremely  expiMisive.  1  think  that  as  a  com])romise  the  elementary  schools  might  be 
used  as  |)reparatory  schools,  but  1  do  not  think  that  wo  dd  h:  ideal. 

2,04.").  If  that  were  done,  and  the  (iovernm-'iit  left  the  door  open  for  I  lie  children 
to  enter  the  secondary  school  from  the  preparatory  school,  would  you  favour  an  exam- 
ination?-   T  think  the  examination  ought  to  be  i;mi  voce  to  a  large  extent. 

2,()4(i.  You  would,  I  gather  from  your  remarks,  require  something  more  than  mere 
scholastic  attainment.  You  would  want  some  guarantee  as  to  character  and  moral 
conduct  in  addition  '.  —  In  a  Government  school  I  do  not  think  1  ever  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  that,  unless  of  course  there  was  any  gross  misconduct. 

2.01:7.  You  do  not  think  that  too  much  importance  need  be  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  secondary  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  children  likely  to  attend 
them? — No,  I  do  not.  1  think  they  would  value  it  a  little  more  if  thi'v  had  more 
difficulty   in  getting  it. 

2,04iS.  You  would  a|)pi-ove  any  good  hcMlhy  site  in  .lohannesburg,  or  within  say 
two  or  three  miles  radius  of  where  we  are  silting,  nearer  or  further  is  a  matter  of  iniliffer- 
ence,  and  children  should  be  exj)ected  to  go  to  a  good  school  where  it  is  i)rovi(leil, 
and  not  to  expect  that  school  to  be  placed  within  half  a  mile  of  their  homes  ?-  There 
again,  I  think  the  different iaHon  comes  in.  I  think  the  better  the  school,  the  higher 
its  aims,  the  sm  dier  the  class  it  will  naturally  draw  from,  and  therefore  the  children  will 
have  to  expect  to  go  rather  further  and  make  more  effort.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  class  of  what  you  would  call  gentlewomen,  which  is  naturally  very  much  smaller 
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.Minutes  of  tliau  the  rest  of  the  poi)ulatioii,  and  one  scliool  of  20(t,  or  two  schools  of  '200,  would 

KvKleiicc.  probably  l)e  enougli  to  supply  the  whole  of   South   Africa   Avith   what   it  wants,  and 

the  parents  ought  to  bo  willing  to   send  their  children  from  Cape  Town  or  the  ends 

MU,  of  South  Africa  for  it.     It  is  not  so  much  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  but  the  actual 

y.  hawmiiT.  class  it  caters  for. 

1  Feb    1906  20!:9.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  a  boarding  school  over  a  day  school  ? 

— I  believe  in  a  boarding  school  for  children  between  14  and  IS;  for  children  under  14 

Q.  2,049.  Q,j  ^jj(,  \v]^ole — except  in  exceptional  circumstances — a  ilay  school  is  jis*",  as  good. 


COUNCIL    (llAMBEH,  MUNICIPAL    BIILI)1X(;S,  JOHANNESBURG. 

Tlii(r.'<(l<iif,  hIi   Fclintiiri/.   I'.iOii. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  (C!i(iiriinni). 

Sir  Wm.  St.  John  C.arr.  |  Mr.  T.  Reunert. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Furse.  |  Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lance.  I  Mr.  E.  Waugh. 

Mr.  \.  C.  1'aterson  (Sccrcturtj). 

ABSENT  : 

Dr.  Nathan. 


.Mr.   LioN'EL  Ci'icris  (Assistant    Colonial   Sccretarv,  Division    II.).    Examined. 

Ml-.  Mr.    ]V<i>i(/li  :    I   notice   Mr.  Curtis   has   addressed   himself   to   the   needs   of   the 

/-.  Curtis.      \Vit\vatersrand  District  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  terms  of  reference  say.  "  The  Govern- 

8  Feb    190G     uient   contemplates    the    establishment    of   undenominational    schools    for   secondary 

education  to  meet  the  needs  of  Johannesburg."     I  want  to  know  whether  we  can 

consider  such  a  laig*  question  as  this  under  the  reference.     I  would  ask  for  your  ruling 

on  that  point. 

The  Chairman  :  The  same  point  came  up  before  me  on  reading  Mr.  Curtis' 
memorandum,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  evidence  was  too  valuable  to  be  lost 
if  we  could  bring  it  within  the  terms  of  our  reference,  and  I  think  we  can  in  this  way. 
We  are  asked  to  report  on  the  form  of  control  for  Johannesburg.  Mr.  Ciirtis  would 
lay  down  that  the  board  for  Johannesburg  should  be  identical  with  that  for  the  whole 
of  the  Rand,  so  that  I  think  his  view  would  enable  us  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  what  the  form  of  control  for  Johannesburg  is  to  be.  I  may  say  the  same  question 
occurs  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  southern  and  western  districts.  They 
also  make  a  recommendation  to  this  effect,  that  the  controlling  board  for  Johannes- 
burg shall  be  identical  with,  or  shall  be  a  part  of,  a  larger  board.  I  think  that  from 
this  point  of  view  we  can  accept  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Waugh  :    I  should  be  sorry  for  it  to  be  lost. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  I  take  it  in  any  case  the  memorandum  will  ajipear  in  the 
minutes  of  our  proceedings  ? 

The  Chairrmvn  :    Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis  submitted  the  following  statement  : — 

MEMORANDUM    ON    EDUCATIONAL   CONTROL    ON    THE    WITWATERSRAND. 

1.  Certain  educational  bodies  have  been  created  in  each  district  of  the  Transvaal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pretoria  District  and  the  Witwatcr.srand  District.  What  corre- 
sponding arrangcnuMit  is  to  be  made  in  respect  of  tlie  Witwatersrand  District  is,  as  I 
understand,  the  question  at  issue. 

2.  Fir-st  there  is  the  (piestion  of  area.  Is  the  Witwatersrand  District  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole,  or  is  it  to  be  subdivided  ;  and,  if  so,  what  subdivisions  are  to  be  taken  ?  There 
are  certain  objections  to  creating  different  areas  for  different  administrative  purposes. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  preferable  to  select  as  the  educational  areas  either  the  Witwatera 
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rand  District  or  the  six  niunicipalities  into  which  it    is    divided.     It    would    be    possible  ^liiiiitrs  ol 

to  constitute  a  coniniittee  for  each  of  the  six  niunicipalities  to  su)>ervise  primary  education.  ''*"'•'"•■'■ 

but  all  of  these  areas  could  not  maintain  secondary  schools,  and  this  would  mean  havinij — 

separate  bodies  for  secondary  and  primary  education.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  educational  •■ 

bo<ly  represented  the  Witwatcrsrand  as  a  whole,  various  schools  or  groups  of  schools  could  /;.  r„'itix. 

be  managed  by  local  committees  appointed  by  that  central  body.     If  this  were  clone,  the  

district  would  be  recognised  as  the  educational  area,  an  arrangement  which  would  har-  ^  'Peh ,  U)06. 

monise  to  this  extent  with  arrangements  made  in  other  parts  of  the  Transvaal.  q  ,,  050"  o  n-.s 

3.  Should  this  body  be  an  ad  hoc  body  ?     There  are  the  following  objections  to  ad  hor  "'         "' 
bodies  which  have  led  to  their  abolition  in  England  : — 

(1)  The   interest   and   variety   of   general   administration,    which   deals   with    roads. 

bridges,  sanitation,  and  large  engineering  schemes,  attracted  the  best  business 
talent.  The  ad  hoc  educational  bodies  became  the  resort  of  educational 
specialists,  whose  first  qualification  was  not  general  administratiye  experience. 

(2)  There  \vas  the  question  of  economy.     When  there  were  school  boards  side  by 

side  with  the  County  Council  or  the  Municipality,  the  gross  expenditure  on 
administrative  offices  and  staff  was  much  greater  than  when  duties  were  united 
under  one  body. 

(•'^)  There  was  the  lo.ss  in  time,  as  well  as  money,  involved  to  the  community  l)y  the 
nniltiplication  of  elections  for  different  purposes. 

(4)  There  was  the  (piestion  of  local  taxation.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no 
present  intention  of  placing  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  education  on  rates.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  local  educational  authorities  are  to  be  establi.Khed. 
whether  this  condition  will  continue.  Unless  it  is  certain  (and  it  hardly  can 
be  certain)  that  there  is  never  to  be  a  contribution,  it  is  important  that  the 
educational  authorities  to  be  established  should  be  of  .such  a  kind  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  change  their  character  and  the  whole  system  in  the  event 
of  a  provision  for  a  contribution  from  rates,  whether  in  aid  of  secondary  schools 
or  of  primary  schools  or  both.  The  policy  of  giving  rating  powers  to  separate 
ad  hoc  bodies  in  respect  of  the  same  areas  of  rateable  value  has.  perhaps,  con- 
tributed more  than  anything  else  in  England  to  the  alarming  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  burden  of  local  taxation. 

4.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  suggested  that  education  is  not  only  one  of  the 
matters  which  can  be  better  dealt  with  by  a  body  representing  the  Witwatersrand  as  a 
w-hole,  but  that  if  there  are  other  purposes  which  have  to  be  administered  in  the  same  way, 
all  these  purposes,  including  education,  should  be  administered  through  the  same  body, 
or  rather  that  there  should  be  one  body  which  can  exercise  the  ultimate  financial  control 
Over  all  such  purposes. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  secondary  education,  it  is  sxiggested  that  the  Government 
should  make  a  grant  which,  together  with  the  scholars'  fees,  would  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  giving  a  certain  standard  of  education.  If  so.  the  Government  should,  of  course, 
be  prepared  to  do  this  for  any  district  which  could  maintain  a  secondary  school  of  a  certain 
size.  It  would  seem  reasonable,  however,  that  the  richer  districts  .should,  if  they  chose, 
be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  schools  at  their  own  cost,  nay,  rather  they  might 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  Government  contributing  a  part  of  the  cost  involved  by 
so  raising  the  standard.  Districts  which  could  not  afford  a  school  of  their  own  might  be 
allow^ed  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  sending  the  children  of  irdiabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict to  the  schools  maintained  in  w-ealthier  ;uid  nuire  populous  districts. 

2,0.50.  (Chairman.)  You  are  in  favour,  1  gather  from  your  mcnioranduni,  if 
the  controlling  Loard  for  Johanne.sburg  being  identical  with  the  1  card  for  tlic  whole 
of  the  Witwatersrand  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  objections  to  the  opposite  ccurec— 
if  I  might  put  it  in  that  way — are  rather  diflficult  to  overcome. 

2,051.  Would  you  mind  elaborating  them  ? — I  thought  this  ini'inoianduni.  as 
a  matter  of  fa(^t,  was  merely  a  foundation  for  examination.  1  did  not  submit  it  as 
a  formal  expression  of  mv  views  on  the  subject,  but  when  you  ask  me  to  look  into 
this  matter,  the  jioini  which  occurs  to  me  is  this.  I  understand  you  arc  a  Commission 
dealing  with  secoiulary  education  ;  you  would  naturally  have  to  consider,  if  you  are 
going  to  constitute  a  local  body  of  any  kiiul  to  deal  with  secondary  education,  you 
can  scarcely  escape  considering,  whether  that  body  is  to  lie  the  same  as  tin'  body 
dealing  with  juinuuy  education  or  not.  Now,  with  regard  to  primary  education,  I 
assume  you  either  have,  or  it  will  he  necessary  to  have,  a  ])rimary  school  of  some  sort 
in  each  of  the  six  nuinicipalitii-s  — of  course,  in  some  of  (hem  you  will  have 
many  such  schools.  Therefore  it  would  be  conceivable  for  you  (o  liave  a  separate 
school  board  in  each  municipality. 

2,0.52.  That  is,  six  boards  for  the  area  ?— That  would  be  six  hoards  for  the  area. 

2,05:5.  So  far  as  primary  (ducation  alone  is  concerned  ?— Yes;  I  am  now,  of  co\ir.se, 
a.ssuming  that  you  take  the  local  government  areas.  Before  passing  from  that 
point,  I  would  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  the  apjialling  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  England  from  the  nniltiplication  of  what  I  may  call  ad  hoc  areas— that  is,  one 
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MiiiiiteM  of     area  for  police,  another  area  for  municipal  work,  another  for  educational  work,  and 
I'Aiileiiee.       g^  qj^      Perha])s  it  would  he  useful  to  you  to  have  this  reference.     I  have  here  the 

General  Report  of  the  Census  of  IflOl  ;    on  page  11  of  that  ^eport  occurs  the   follow- 

ji,.  ing  sentence,  "  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  divided  at  different  times 

/..  Ciirns.      into  various  administrative  areas  with  so  little  regard  for  previously  existing  divisions 
~  that  at  the  present  time  the  serious  over-lappings  of  boundaries  render  the  work, 

_'._  '  both  of  the  Census  Office  and  of  the  local  officials,  in  ascertaining  the  precise  limits 
Q.  2,0.54— 2,0.'>6.  of  the  Several  divisions  to  be  separately  distinguished  in  the  tables,  laborious  and 
extremely  complicated."  That,  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  difficulty  which  runs 
through  English  administration  generally.  Modern  administration  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  based  on  accurate  and  tabulated  information.  This  chaos  of  areas  naturally 
renders  any  returns  of  that  sort  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  out.  If  you  turn  to 
page  J 4  of  this  leport  you  will  find  a  verv  astounding  hst  of  all  these  conflicting  areas. 
I  am  just  laying  that  before  you,  because  I  think  that  these  older  countries  are  in  many 
respects,  to  a  new  country,  a  w'arning  rather  than  an  example.  It  is  exceedingly 
instructive  to  look  into  the  various  respects  in  which  officials  and  politicians  in  an 
older  country  tell  you  that  their  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  to  see,  while  we  have 
our  sheet  moderately  clear,  how  we  can  avoid  those  difficulties.  For  that  reason 
I  would  venture  to  urge  strongly  that  in  taking  any  educational  area  you  should,  if 
it  is  possible,  take  an  existing  area — that  is,  the  municipal  area,  to  which  the  magis- 
terial districts  and  the  police  districts  are  being  as  far  as  possible  accommodated. 

2.054.  So  that  the  magisterial,  the  municipal  and  the  educational  areas  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  identical  ? — Yes,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  vou  one  reason, 
namely,  that  when  you  follow  in  the  path  in  which  the  Cape  has  travelled  and  place 
education  to  some  extent  as  a  charge  on  local  taxation,  or  rates,  in  years  to  come — 
it  may  be  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  50  years  ;  it  does  not  matter  when — it  will  then  te  an 
enormous  saving  of  labour  and  trouble  if  for  your  educational  areas  you  have  been 
able  to  accept  the  existing  areas  of  local  taxation.  I  could  multiply  the  reasons  in- 
definitelv.  but  that  anvhow  is  an  obvious  one.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  you  are 
going  to  take  your  local  government  areas  as  your  unit,  you  can  either  take  these 
existing  areas  and  have  a  board  for  each  area,  or  you  can  take  several  of  those  areas 
together,  and  therefore  there  is  the  other  alternative  of  not  merely  taking  the  six 
municipal  areas  but  taking  the  one  aggregate  area  of  the  Witwatersrand  magisterial 
district.  I  have  suggested  to  you  that  you  can  take  your  six  areas  for  primary  educa- 
tion, but  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  have  six  areas  for  secondary 
education.  I  cannot  imagine  that  Springs  and  Roodepoort-Maraisburg.  for  instance, 
can  support  their  own  secondary  schools.  The  point,  to  my  mind,  is  that  Johannes- 
burg, which  represents  85  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  Witwatersrand  and 
something  in  that  region  with  regard  to  population,  can  live  and  exist  alone  if  it 
chooses  ;  it  can  disregard  the  rest  of  the  Witwatersrand  if  it  chooses,  but  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities.  It  w'ould  mean  that  everything  on  the  Witwatersrand  outside 
Johannesburg  was  run  below  par,  and  for  mam-  purposes  I  woiild  suggest  that  the 
Witwatersrand  area  ought  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people,  not  merely  the  people  in  the  centre,  to  te  treated  as  one  area,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  secondary  education  is  essentially  one  of  those  purposes. 

2.055.  The  two  points  you  make  would  be,  that  we  should  have  the  seme  admin- 
istrative areas  as  already  exist,  and  that  we  should  recommend  that  the  education 
area  for  Johannesburg  should  be  part  of  the  education  area  for  the  whole  of  the 
Witwatersrand  ? — Yes.  I  would  put  it  that  way,  but  I  would  go  one  step  further, 
and  that  is  to  recommend  that  whatever  body  you  have  to  superintend  secondary 
education  should  be  identical  with  the  body  to  superintend  primary  education  for 
reasons  which  I  should  like  to  develop  further  on.  for  instance,  to  avoid  multiplying 
])ublic  bodies,  not  to  have  two  education  boards,  but  to  have  one.  I  woukl  like  to 
develop  the  point  which  you  suggested  also,  which  was  that  such  a  system  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  much  more  local  administration,  because  you  can  still  have  your 
Roode])oort-Maraisburg,  your  Germiston,  Roksburg.  and  Springs  education  authorities, 
but  as  local  committees  of  one  central  body. 

2,();)().  Your  recommendation  amounts  to  this  :  t  here  should  be  the  same  controlling 
bod}'  for  both  secondary  and  primary  education  :  it  shtuld  control  the  whole  of  the 
Witwatersrand  area,  and  it  shoald  deleKate  certain  of  its  functions-  you  have  not  said 
which- delegate  part  of  its  functions  to  local  committees  for  each  municipality 
or  in  some  such  way  as  shall  be  afterwards  decided  ?— Yes. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Curr  :  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Curtis  to  say  that  ;  T  understood 
him  to  say  that  these  local  conmiittees  would  form  part  of  the  central  body,  and  the 
work   referring  to  individual   localities    would  be  delegated  to  these  sub-committees. 
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2,057.  (Chairman.)  I  uiidt'i stand  you  to  suggest  one  bor.rd  for  tlie  wliole  of  the   ^jmuJes  of 
Hand,  then  a  local  body  f  )r  each  iuuiiici|jality  r-Thcn  a  loral  coinmitteo  for  eacli    '■*"'•'"*«■ 
individual  municipality. 

2,().")8.  That  I  understood  too  \~\  was  suggesting  the  lirst  thing  you  should  do  -Mr- 

woild  te  to  get  your  central  body  ;    the  second    thing   for   that   cent.al    body  to   do       "''■  '"'"'"'• 

would  be  to  divide  itself  into  coniniittees  which  would  not  be  divided  by  subjects  but  bv  s  Feb.risOfi. 

localities,    although  tl  ere   would    be    a  special  committee,   probably,  for  gccondary  

education,  which  could  not  be  localised  in  the  same  way  as  primary  education.  Q.  2,0o7— 2,000. 

2,(».");».  There  is  such  a  board  re(  oininended  in  the  report  of  the  Financial  Rela- 
tions Commission.  I  do  not  mean  a  board  for  educational  functions,  but  there  is 
a  board  contemplated  to  carry  out  functions  which  are  declared  to  be  common  functions 
throughout  this  whole  area  ? — Yes. 

2,()(i().  Would  you  propose  that  the  functions  of  educational  administration  should 
be  added  to  those  already  proposed  ? — That  is  what  I  would  suggest,  that  you  should 
skip  the  stage  through  which  they  have  gone  in  London  and  in  England  generallv. 
There  they  established  councils  for  the  whole  area,  the  county.  At  the  same  time  they 
established,  as  you  are  aware,  an  ud  hoc  body  in  the  shape  of  the  school  board  :  that, 
as  I  understand  now^  has  been  abolished,  and  the  w'hole  thing  is  put  together  under  the 
County  Council.  My  suggestion  to  you  is,  that  if,  as  I  feel  certain  will  in  future  years, 
if  not  immediately,  be  necessary,  a  representative  body  is  insti'uted  in  the  Wit  waters- 
rand  and  afterwards  in  all  other  districts,  which  is  the  case  in  the  Cape,  of  course, 
to  carry  out  duti&s  which  cannot  be  carried  out  for  any  smaller  area — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  management  of  hospitals,  as  has  been  represented  in  this  report — then  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  instead  of  multiplying  bodies,  this  should  be  a  body  which  should 
also  attend  to  education. 

2,0()1.  That  is  to  say,  you  really  do  suggest  a  County  Council  or  an  embryonic 
County  Council  with,  say,  for  the  present  hospital  and  educational  functions  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  call  it  a  County  Council,  because  it  is  somethirg  humbler  and  less 
ambitious  than  that  ;  it  is  a  joint  committee  of  the  existing  local  authorities  to  carry 
out  those  purposes  which  can  be  better  carried  out  jointly  than  separately.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  if  the  municij)alities  agree  to  estabhsh  such  a  joint  committee,  that 
such  joint  committee  would  be  a  very  convenient  body  to  undertake  the  local  and 
popular  control  of  education  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  localise  that  control. 

2,OG2.  Your  objection  to  my  expre.ssion  ''  an  embryonic  County  Council  "  amounts 
to  this,  that  you  mean  that  the  body  you  propose  is  bred  from  below  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a 
joint  committee  of  existing  bodies.  A  County  Council  is  a  more  ambitious  thing, 
because  it  is  directly  elected  and  it  overshadows  the  smaller  local  bodies.  What  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  have  suggested,  and  what  I  would  suggest,  is  a 
federation  of  those  existing  bodies  for  federal  purposes,  and  that  education  should  be 
treated  as  one  of  those  federal  purposes. 

2,0():?.  The  constitution  of  sucli  a  body  as  reconnnended  ])y  the  Financial  Re- 
lations Commission  is  that  it  shall  i)e  appointed  by  the  nninicipalities  in  certain  ))ro- 
portions  ? — Yes. 

2,004.  Not  necessarily  limited  to  nmnicijial  councillors  ? — No  :  the  scheme  as 
put  forward  in  the  report  is  made  as  elastic  as  ])ossible.  It  is  suggested  that  when 
the  municipalities  are  ap|)ointing  their  representatives  on  the  joint  conmiittee  they 
should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  outside  their  own  members  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
Then,  again,  the  joint  committee,  when  appointing  the  local  committees  for  carrying 
on,  as  we  have  suggested  here,  the  local  hospitals,  should  be  ef|ually  at  liberty  to 
strengthen  those  local  committees  formed  out  of  its  own  members  by  additional  local 
members,  who  would  sit  on  the  local  roniniittee  but  not  on  the  central  joint  committee. 

2,0()r).  To  come  back  to  the  );(»int  which  is  more  immediately  before  us.  namely, 
secondary  education  for  .lohannesl  urg,  do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  secondary 
education  for  the  Johannesburg  Municipality  as  such,  and  apart  from  the  rest,  will 
lie  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a  joint  committee  ?— I  think  so,  because  under  the  scheme 
]iut  forward  in  this  report,  Johannesburg  must  have  a  very  large  voice  in  the  councils 
of  that  body.  It  represents,  as  I  have  already  said.  I  think  S.")  |^er  cent,  of  the  rate- 
able value,  and  somewhere  in  the  same  proportion  of  population.  Therefore,  in  any 
federal  body  which  is  formed  of  the  Rand  municipalities.  .loliainiesburg  must  have 
a  very  large  voice  in  its  councils. 

2,(»()().  It  has  been  jiut  to  us  by  jjrevious  witnes.ses  that  such  a  committee,  or  even 
a  single  authority  for  Johannesburg  alone,  was  undesirable  as  against  committees 
for  individual  secondary  schools.  You,  obviously,  are  not  of  that  opinion,  because 
vou  would  extend  the  authority  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  area  ?— Yes,  certainly. 
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Minutes  4»f  2,067.  Could  you  in  any  way  show  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  thrt  the  smaller 

Evidence.  j  ^j^,  j^  ^^^j.^  efficient,  produces  more  local  interest,  and  stimulates  more  local  com- 

petition  ? — In  the  first  place  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  expense.     Johan- 

Mr.  nesburg  is  so  much  larger  in  point  of  pojuilation  and  rateable  value  than  any  of  th^ 


0 


Ciirtix.  ]ocal  authorities  outside,  that  Johannesburg,  perhaps,  could  be  split  up  into  three  or 
8  Feb  "~1906  f""""  sections,  each  of  which  could  have  its  own  secondary  school,  but  each  of  those 
_!L  '  sections  would  be  very  much  larger — not  larger  in  area,  but  more  wealthy — and  have 
Q.  2,067— 2,074.  ^gj,^,  ^luch  larger  resources  than  these  smaller  municipalities  outside.  If  you  simply 
consider  Johannesburg  alone,  apart  from  what  is  outside  it,  there  is  nothing  inherently 
impossible  in  dividing  it  among  separate  committees,  but  I  must  remind  you  that 
each  of  those  committees  must  have  their  staff,  they  must  have  their  clerk,  they  must 
have  their  offices,  and  the  aggregate  expense,  the  administrative  expenditure  of  running 
all  those  committees  would  be  considerably  greater  than  if  it  were  done  through  one 
central  office, 

2,0(58.  You  have  your  eye  on  the  future  rather  than  on  the  present  when  you  talk 
about  administrative  expenditure,  because  such  a  body,  for  instance,  as  the  governing 
body  for  Johannesburg  College  costs  nothing  at  present  ? — Indeed. 

2,0fi9.  It  is  an  honorary  body,  but  1  take  it  your  view  is  that  in  the  long  run  this 
will  be  a  body  which  wll  be  more  cleanly  cut  off  from  the  central  administration, 
and  which  will  have  to  maintain  its  own  administrative  sub-offices  ? — You  would  come 
to  that,  I  feel  sure,  sooner  or  later. 

2.070.  It  is  against  such  a  possibility  that  you  are  now  arguing  ? — Yes  ;  you  get 
a  multiplication  of  staff.  I  think  it  would  illustrate  the  point  better  if  I  were  to  give 
you  some  reasons  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  as  objections  to  multiplying 
bodies  generally,  and  objections  to  instituting  ad  hoc  bodies   for  particular  purposes. 

2.071.  I  should  like  to  hear  those  ? — The  first  reason  which  I  suggest  led  to  the 
abolition  in  England  of  educational  ad  hoc  bodies,  was  a  comparison  of  the  kind  of 
body  which  you  get  in  practice  for  education  alone,  and  the  kind  of  body  which  you 
got  for  general  municipal  or  county  administration. 

2.072.  You  seem  to  suggest  that  an  education  authority  is  a  committee  of  educa- 
tional experts  without  much  administrative  capacity  ? — I  would  not  say  that,  but 
my  impression  of  what  I  used  to  see  in  London  of  the  two  kinds  of  bodies  was  that  the 
administrative  capacity  which  is  attracted  to  general  municipal  administration  is 
much  greater. 

2,07.").  Supposing  you  do  not  get  the  educational  capacity  ? — I  am  thinking  now 
particularly  of  two  bodies,  the  London  County  Council  and  the  London  School  Board, 
and  there  were  admirable  men  on  each,  but  I  certainly  should  have  said  that  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  variety  of  the  London  County  Council  administration  naturally 
attracted  to  them  the  very  highest  class  of  administrative  ability  which  the  community 
had  to  offer,  and  that,  in  that  respect  anyhow,  the  London  School  Board  got  the  second 
pick  in  respect  of  pure  administrative  ability  and  the  power  of  managing  large  sums 
of  money,  and  so  on.  Apart  from  that,  these  educational  bodies  do  become  the  haunt 
of  the  specialist,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  form  the  board  of  management 
of  a  mining  company  from  engineers.  If  you  want  to  form  an  ideal  hospital  com- 
mittee you  do  not  compose  it  of  doctors.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  kind  of  organi- 
sation you  look  at,  you  find  that  the  object  is  to  get  at  the  head  of  it  men  of  general 
administrative  experience,  men  of  the  world,  men  of  long  business  training,  and  that 
you  employ  the  specialist  only  as  a  salaried  expert,  just  as  the  mining  company  formed 
of  business  men  employs  under  it  the  special  chemist,  and  the  engineer,  and  the  com- 
pound manager,  and  so  on. 

2,071.  Your  general  position  being  that  you  would  rather  have,  first  of  all,  a  body 
with  broad  functions,  with  education  under  one  of  its  committees  ?— Yes,  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  education  itself  you  get  a  better  body,  a  body  of  men 
who  are  not  to  such  an  extent  specialists,  and  therefore  it  is  a  better  body  to  have 
in  the  final  control  of  the  whole  matter.  Then  there  is  the  question  which  I  have  already 
suggested,  that  is,  the  question  of  economy.  You  cannot  ultimately  run  any  public 
body  of  any  importance  without  an  office  and  a  staff,  and  the  more  you  multiply  putilic 
bodies  the  more  you  multiply  offices  and  staffs,  and  the  result  must  be  in  the  end  a 
greater  weight  of  expenditure  on  the  general  taxpayer.  Then  there  is  another  point. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  contemplate  that  such  a  body  as  this  could  be  always 
a])]»ointe(l  by  the  (iovennnent.  but  certainly,  looking  at  the  history  of  other  and  neigh- 
bouring countries,  one  feels  that  sooner  or  later  the  local  people  themselves  would  want 
the  appointing  of  such  a  body,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  really  local  body  ;  I  am  sure  they 
must  have  a  say  in  the  appointing  of  the  educational  body.  Therefore  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  an  election.'  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  this  country  will  not  get  into  the 
condition  of  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand,  where  they  seem  to  spend  an  undue  propor- 
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tion  of  tlieir  time  in  oleuting  one  another  to  numerous  bodies  to  perform  numerous  Minnies  of 
duties.     Jt  has  again  and  again  been  said  by  thoughtful  Australians,  that  the  tax  which   '^•*  '''<•"<"«• 

is  imposed  on  the  time  of  the  better  class  of  men  there  by  the  enormous  amount  of        

governing  bodies  \vhich  have  to  be  manned,  is  too  great  for  the  size  of  the  conmiunity.  jir. 

That  to  my  mind  is  the  strongest  reason  of  all  against  nniltiplying  public  bodies.     The       ^-  ''"'■"'■ 
amount  of  spare  administrative  ability  in  a  small  conmiunity  is  not  great,  simply  be-    §  F^b~l90fl 
cause  in  new  communities  so  few  men  can  devote  their  time  to  these  matters.     If  — — 

you  split  up  these  duties  among  an  infinitude  of  small  bodies,  the  whole  level  of  each  Q- 2,075— 2,078. 
of  those  bodies  falls  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  level  which  you  would  have  on  one 
body.  Everybody  knows  how  two  or  three  able  men  on  a  body  act  as  a  leaven  ;  they 
raise  the  whole  tone  of  efficiency  and  ability.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  had  to  do 
with  bodies  which  represented  large  areas  as  compared  with  bodies  which  represented 
small  areas  could  doubt  that  the  general  level  of  ability  and  efficiency  is  out  of  all 
comparison  higher  on  the  larger  bodies. 

2,07;').  You  think  the  principle  of  representatio.i  would  be  safficiently  maintained 
on  this  joint  committee  nominated  by  municipalities  ? — Representation  would,  of 
course,  be  indirect ;  but  that  takes  me  on  to  the  next  point,  the  question  of  local 
taxation.  As  1  imderstand,  at  the  present  moment  it  is  not  contemplated  that  any- 
thing should  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  local  taxpayer  to  pay  for  education, 
and  it  is  improbable,  as  I  am  told,  that  this  will  be  done  for  some  time  to  come  ;  but 
when  you  are  beginning  things,  a  pericd  of  10,  or  even  20,  or  .'50  years  is  a  short  time, 
and  it  would  ho  rash  indeed  for  anyone  to  say  now,  when  you  are  starting  local  bodies 
into  whose  hands  you  are  going  to  put  some  measure  of  control  over  education,  that 
those  bodies  will  not  be  required  within  the  next  50  years  to  draw  some  portion  of 
their  funds  from  the  local  taxpayer. 

2.07<).  'riiorcforc  it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  taxpayer,  or  begin  with  the  body 
which  is  elected  by  him — the  numicipaiity  ? — It  seems  to  me  it  is  certainly  preferable 
to  begin  with  a  body  which  will  do  equally  well  if  it  is  desirable  later  on  to  let  that 
body  raise  some  of  its  funds  from  local  taxation,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  lemcdel 
the  whole  system.  Now  I  am  coming  to  a  point  which  seems  to  me,  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  all.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  education  is  to  be  put  ultimately  on  the  ratepayer,  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  levying  of  that  taxation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same  men, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  same  bodies  which  already  levy  the  local  taxation. 

2.077.  You  would  not  favour  the  English  school  board  system  of  applying  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  ? — I  would  again  take  the  Engljish  system  as  a  warning.  I 
have  before  me  a  return  of  the  separate  number  of  diflerent  bodies  which  in  London 
can  draw  on  the  rates  directly.  There  are  2118  bodies  which  can  draw  on  the  rates  ; 
most  of  those,  of  course,  are  for  a  limited  area  of  London,  but  the  following  rates  are 
levied  by  separate  bodies  from  the  whole  area  of  London.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
London  County  (louncil  rate  ;  then  there  is  the  Police  rate  ;  then  there  is  the  School 
Board  contribution — that,  of  course,  is  abolished  now,  it  is  now  levied  by  the  County 
Council,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  —then  there  is  the  Asylums  Board  contrilnition  ; 
then  there  is  the  Common  Poor  Fund  contribution  ;  then  you  have  the  Equalisation 
Fund  contribution.  Four  or  five  of  those  contributions  at  any  rate  are  levied  by 
absolutely  indepi-ndeut  bodies,  and  over  and  above  all  those  you  have  the  local  bodies  ; 
you  have  the  municipalities  each  levying  its  rate  in  ])articular  areas  ;  you  have 
the  Board  of  Guardians  levying  their  rate,  and  a  number  of  other  local  bodies  each 
levying  its  rate,  the  result  of  which  is  and  nmst  be  a  general  rise  in  local  taxation, 
and  I  believe  that  the  real  cause  of  the  dangerous  and  alarming  rise  in  the  rates  in 
England  is  more  attributable  to  that  system  of  having  independent  bodies  drawing 
on  the  sime  rateable  value — all  with  their  hands  inde|iendently  in  the  same  purse — 
liian  to  anything  else. 

2.078.  Here  you  want  to  avoid  it  by  making  education  a  function  ol  this  joint 
committee  ?— If  l  might  just  illustrate  that  ])oi;it  furtlier,  bccausi-  it  is  so  important, 
it  will  appeal  to  anyone  who  has  been,  for  instanc-e,  a  member  of  the  .Johainu'sburg 
Town  (Jouncil,  which  is— at  least,  it  was  in  my  day— divided  into  four  or  five  spending 
co.nmittjcs  ;  wlien  you  came  to  make  up  the  estimates,  each  of  those  committees 
framed  the  amoimt  of  money  which  they  required  to  carry  out  their  purposes  for  the 
year,  and  it  was  our  experience  invariably  that  when  those  four  or  five  different 
estimates  came  up  to  the  Finance  C!ommittee  and  had  to  l)e  added  up.  they  were  more 
than  the  town  could  bear,  and  the  Finance  Committee  had  to  undertake  the  un- 
pleasant duty,  backed  by  the  Council  as  a  whole,  of  cutting  down  the  over-ambitious 
projects  of  the  several  committees.  Anyone  who  has  been  connected  with  this  Council 
will  tell  you  at  once  that  if  those  four  or  fiv  coimuittees  had  had  the  ]>(.wer  of  levying 
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Ninatcs  of     their  own  rates  separately  on  the  town  without  the  su])ervision  of  the  Council,  which 
Evidence.        ^^^  paramount  over  them  all,  the  rates  would  be  very  mucii  higher  now  than  they 

are.     That  is  what  has  happened  in  London.     You  have  had  any  number  of  different 

Mr.  bodies — at  least  five  or  six  bodies  over  the  whole  area — each  dipping  in  the  same 

L.  Viirfi.'t.      jreneral  pocket  ;    they  have  each  been  devoted  to  their  own  purposes,  and  there  has 

J.  ^^""1906.    Ijt^Pii  i^o  "'ic  body  which  could  finally  stand  up  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  and  say, 

— ^  "  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  these  new  schools,  to  have  this  new  timnel  under  the 

Q.  2,079  -2,087.  ji^ames,  and  what  not,  but  the  sum  total  is  more  than  the  rates  ought  to  bear  this 

year  ;  we  must  cut  all  those  estimates  down  a  little." 

'2,07(».  Your  evidence  is  precautionary :  though  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
this  |oint  committee,  or  whatever  other  authority  this  Commission  may  recommend 
should  have  rating  powers  at  present,  still  1  think  it  is  valuable  to  bear  the  point  in 
mind  { — I  would  like  to  put  on  record  that  I  feel  sure  that  sooner  or  later  they  will 
have  those  rating  powers,  and  therefore  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  see  the  rating 
powers  controlled  by  the  same  body  which  controls  the  rest  of  the  rating. 
(^  2,080.  In  your  final  paragraph  1  think  you  refer  to  the  pcssil.ility  of  a  coi.tiil  u- 
tion  to  a  poorer  area  from  a  richer  one  ? — No  ;  that  was  not  my  meaning  as  you  put 
it.  My  suggestion  in  paragraph  .■)  was,  that  the  Government  might  contribute  the 
whole  co.st  of  a  certain  standard  of  education,  but  very  soon  you  would  have  the  richer 
districts  saying,  "  We  want  something  better  than  that  ;"  the  only  answer  to  that 
would  be,  "  You  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  make  it  better  at  your  own  cost  ;  " 
that  is  why  I  feel  so  certain  you  would  get  a  rate. 

2.051.  Your  proposal  is,  that  instead  of  the  poorer  districts  setting  up  a  school 
of  their  own  they  should  contribute  to  the  secondary  schools  of  richer  areas  ? — They 
should  send  their  children  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  richer  areas.  There  is 
something  bound  up  in  that,  the  principle,  on  which  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  has  been 
laid  by  the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  the  principle  of  getting  your  adminis- 
trative arrangements  throughout  the  Trarsvaal  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  lines. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  educational  authorities  for  each  of  the  magisterial  districts 
in  other  parts  of  the  Transvaal,  it  would  be,  from  that  point  of  view,  desirable  that 
you  should  have  an  educational  authority  for  the  magisteiinl  district  here,  co  as  to 
keej)  your  system  whole,  not  to  difterentiate  any  more  than  you  can  help  between 
the  Rand  and  the  rest  of  the  Transvaal. 

2.052.  (Dr.  Ross.)  You  think  that  iii  addition  to  (Jovernment  taxes  there  ought 
to  be  local  rates  ? — I  do  not  say  there  ought  to  be,  but  I  suggested  that  would  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  come  in  this  way,  that  the  Government  would  provide  so  much 
per  head  calculated  to  provide  a  certain  standard  of  secondarj'  education,  and  that 
the  richer  districts  would  want  to  improve  their  schools  to  a  higher  pitch  than  they 
could  afford  to  do  on  the  grant,  and  thev  would  themselves  desire  to  do  this  out  of  local 
taxation. 

2,08."5.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  if  the  education  rate  comes  out  of  the 
taxes  the  control  should  be  entirely  by  the  tJovcrnment,  and  that  Iccal  j  eople  have 
no  right  to  control  unless  they  supply  the  rates  to  support  the  schools ;  what  is  ycur 
view  of  that  argument  1 — Our  experience  with  regard  to  the  system  which  3-ou  have 
suggested  as  a  possibly  improper  one — that  is  of  local  bodies  spending  money  supplied  by 
Government — is  that  it  is  a  wasteful  system.  The  local  body  has  r.o  natural  check  on 
it  to  mpke  it  scrupulously  economical  in  all  its  details  ;  its  expenditure  tends  to 
mount,  and  unless  it  has  power,  or  has  the  opportunity,  of  doing  that  unpopular  thirg, 
putting  taxes  on  its  own  neighbours,  it  besieges  the  door  of  the  Government  for  an 
increase  of  the  grant. 

2,034,  Then  you  think  if  the  tax  were  raised  entirely  by  the  Government  the 
local  control  ought  to  be  strictly  limited.  You  have  not  suggested  what  the  nature 
of  the  limits  of  that  control  should  be  ( — Personally  I  would  be  averse,  if  the  whole 
of  the  money  was  found  by  Government,  to  giving  any  local  control. 

2.085.  You  would  simply  have  an  advisory  board  ? — Yes  ;  personally  1  iiave 
always  found  advisory  boards  very  temporary  ;  they  are  extremely  useful  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  are  very  useful  as  a  permanent 
arrangement. 

2.086.  That  it  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  which  means  that  sooner  or 
later,  if  there  is  to  be  local  control,  there  must  be  local  rates  ? — I  think  so,  and  there 
ought  to  be  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  local  control  and  local  financial  responsibility  should 
go  hand  in  hand. 

■  ^  2,087.  You  speak  of  the  local  Government  areas  serving  as  units,  with  a  joint  com- 
mittee existing  for  several  common  purposes.  That  committee  would  be  very  con- 
venient ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  as  efficient  for  educational  purposes  ? — I 
think  it  would. 
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2,088.  1  think  you  used  the  argument  about  the  hick  of  administrative  ability   MiniilcH  of 
in  support  of  your  third  point.     As  an  old  member  of  the  school  board  in  England.    '■•*'"«'""■*• 
1  must  say  that  the  school  boaid  with  which  1  was  connected  had  the  very  best  ad- 
ministrative aiiility  in  the  city  ;  the  leading  men  of  the  council  were  always  mcmt  ers  of  m,. 
the  scliool  board,  so  that  the  argument  in  (|Uestioii  did  not  apply  to  that  particular       I-  ('mih. 
1  oanl  ;    it  might  apply  to  others.     You  think  that  by  having  this  joint -connnittce    g  yr~,.,or 
you  would  have  the  very  best  administrative  ability  ? — I  think  vou  would.                       'L'L"    ^' 

2,()8{1.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  members  appointed  specially  1  ecaute   Q- '-2,088— 2,095. 
of  their  knowledge  in  educational  matters  ?     Yes.   I  do  ;    and  that  is,  of  course,  the 
practice  under  the  new  Education  .\ct   in  England. 

2,()'.t().  Who  would  a])point  those  members  ? — 'I'lic  joint  cdnunittee  ;  that  is  what 
happens  in  England  under  the  Education  Act.  The  county  council  a))points  the  joint 
committe".  but  it  has  the  power  of  strengthening  that  committee  by  adding  to  it  peo|)le 
o'  spe  ual  kno.vleJg.?  in  educational  matters. 

2,01)1.  (AivJidsico.i  Furse.)  It  seems  to  me  it  is  rather  dilliiult  for  us  to  consider 
what  we  have  been  asked  to  consider  about  the  controlling  body  unless  we  know  more 
or  less  what  its  functions  will  be.  and  I  tike  it  that  it  is  within  our  terms  of  reference, 
as  we  have  been  asked  to  find  out  where  the  money  can  come  from,  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  question  of  recommending  a  body  which  will  have  power  to  raise  money  from 
rates? — That  is  a  question  for  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairmin  :  I  certainly  think  it  is  within  our  jirovincc  to  make  such  a  rcconi- 
dation  if  we  wish  to.  This  Commission,  I  take  it,  is  asked  to  report  with  respect  to 
functions,  and  if  this  Commission  considers  that  with  certain  functions  goes  the  power 
of  levying  a  rate,  it  is  entitled  to  say  so.  1  may  say  what  my  own  view— the  official 
departmental  view— of  the  financing  of  such  a  joint  committee  is,  for  the  present  — 
it  might  be  modified. — namely,  that  we  should  hand  to  such  a  committee  a  fund  for 
secondary  education  in  .lohauncsburg.  that  we  should  give  them  a  capitation  L'rant. 
that  they  should  collect  the  fees,  and  that  they  should  administer  that  fund.  1  take 
it  that  Mr.  Curtis's  objection  to  that  is  that  there  is  no  check.  If  IhecjmmiLlee  h..ve 
no  rating  |)owers  they  would  be  merely  administering  that  fund,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
they  would  administer  extravagantly,  and  woidd  doubtless  go  to  the  (Jovernment 
f(j|-  a  liigher  ('apitation  grant. 

:i,()!l2.  (To  Ike  WUne.s.s.)  I  take  it  that  is  your  view  ?— Tlirt  was  alnuist  the  sug- 
gestion I  was  going  to  make,  with  a  slight  addition.  The  ])roposal  I  woidd  ])ut  for- 
ward as  the  culmiiuiti(,.n  of  the  evidence  1  have  given  would  be  this,  that  if  this  Wit- 
watersrand  Joint  Committee  is  established  for  the  jiurpose  of  running  the  hospitals, 
certain  aspects  of  infectious  disease,  and  the  main  reef  road,  you  should  make  that 
the  supreme  educational  authority  for  the  Witwatersrand.  and  you  should  hand  over 
to  it  a  sum  of  money  calculated  to  nuiintain  the  standard  foi'  jirimary  and  secondary 
education  which  you  think  the  State,  as  such,  ought  to  provide. 

2,0!».'?.  Not  ])rimary  ? — Very  well,  1  will  leave  that  out  ;    secondary  education. 

2,()'.4.  I  woidd  like  to  say  emphatically  that  I  do  not  consider  the  handiiif  over 
of  any  financial  responsibility  for  primary  education  as  being  within  the  area  of  practical 
or  even  desirable  politics  for  many  years  to  come  I — ^1  do  not  wish  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  that,  but,  confining  ourselves  to  secondary  education,  the  Education  Department 
should  haiul  over  to  the  Witwatersrand  Joint  Committee  the  grant  ])er  head  which 
they  consider  necessary  for  maintaining  a  certain  standard  of  secondary  education 
which  the  State  is  justified  in  paying  for.  and  that  at  the  same  time  you  should  say 
to  the  Committee,  "  If  you  want  to  spend  more  than  that,  you  can  obtain  the 
addi.ional  money  you  require  on  the  pound  for  pound  system — half  from  the  Govern- 
ment, an;l  half  by  ])recept  on  the  local  authorities  on  the  rates." 

2,09.").  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Would  such  a  thing  be  ]iossible  uiuler  existing  ordin- 
ances ? — It  would  require  legislation,  but  this  is  a  very  mild  nu>asure,  a  very  con- 
servative step  in  the  direction  of  local  taxation,  namely,  that  any  excess  ovi-r  the 
amount  handed  over  to  the  body  by  the  State  for  conducting  secondaiy  education 
should  be  divided  between  the  State  and  the  local  authorities. 

The  Chairman:  I  think,  .Xrcdideacon  Furse,  if  wt  can  evolve  any  thing  from 
this  enquiry  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  controlling  authority,  that  is  what 
the  Gcovernment  would  like  to  have. 

Archdeacon  Fursc  :  1  submit,  if  that  is  so,  we  are  really  ilealing  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  secondary  education,  and,  practically  necessarily, 
I  think,  with  regard  to  primary  education.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  rather  clearly 
is  this,  has  the  Govertiment  already  made  u|)  its  mind  how  it  is  going  to  deal  with 
primary  education,  and  has  it  made  up  its  mind  with  regard  to  the  local  control  >  I 
understand  that  there  was  rather  a  famous  minute  put  forward,  which  I  believe  the 
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Minutes  ol      Ivxecutive  Council  accepted,  with  regard  to  tlii*  coiitroi  of  education  in  local  areas.     Am 
Kvidence.        |  j-jg^jf  j„  siiii],(>.sing  that  whatever  we  do  here,  that  will  come  into  practic-al  eiTect 

as  far  as  Johanncsljurg  is  concerned,  or  have  we  really  a  clean  .slate  to  go  on  ? 

jli.  The  ('hairman  :  This  Commission  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  primary  edu- 

L.  Cin-fix.      cation. 
8  Feb!~iu06.  Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  submit,  in  that  case,  th;  t  it  is  a  wrste  of  time  for  Mr.  Curtis 

and  for  us  to  sit  here  and  discuss  the  cjuestion  of  having  one  controlling  lodv  for  bth 

Q. 2,01)6    2,103.  primary  and  secondar,   education,  if,  as  a  mitter  of  fact,  there  are  going  to  be  two, 
l)ecause  one  for  primary  education  already  exists. 

The  ('huir)H'in  :  May  I  add  that  luwler  the  regulations  for  the  estal;lishnient  of 
boards  the  Witwatersrand  and  the  Pretoria  districts  are  expressly  excluded,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  authorities  sholl  be  established  for  these  rs  for  other  distrirts  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  existing  regulations  say  that  additional  regulations  are  to  be  issued 
for  this  area  and  for  Pretoria.  Therefore  I  may  say  officially,  and  I  think  the  Com- 
mission mav  say,  that  their  recommendations  and  evidence  of  this  character  ma\'  be 
a  help  towards  the  construction" of  regulations  dealing  with  primary  education  in  this 
area.  I  am  jirepared  openly  to  say  that  such  a  joint  committee  dealing  with  hoth 
primarv  and  secondary  education — with  primary  entirely  from  an  advisorv  point  of 
view,  with  secondary  from  an  advisory  point  of  view  and  with  an  administration  of 
certain  funds^s  the  solution  which  appeals  to  me  as  the  sound  one.  Therefore  I 
hope  the  Commission  will  agree  that  this  evidence  is  a  factor  towards  the  solution  of 
the  immediate  problem  before  this  Commission,  and  is  also  a  help  towards  a  solution 
of  the  general  question. 

Archdeacon  Furse:  I  inn  entirely  ;it  one  with  you  in  regard  to  that.  I  think  it 
is  most  important  evidence,  and  that  it  bears  on  the  whole  subject.  I  reallv  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  the  question  was  not  already  settled  and  done  with.  If  so.  it  seemed 
to  me  rather  a  waste  of  time  to  continue  discussing  it. 

TIte  ChdiriiK/n  :  You  mean  with  regaril  to  local  taxation  ? 
Archdeacon  Furse  :  With  regard  to  the  t  cneral  policv  of  the  Covernment. 
The  Chairman  :  I  have  tried  by  incidental  suggestion  to  Mr.  Curtis  to  jjoini  out 
that  his  evidence  is  of  a  precautionary  character — at  least  it  refers  to  precautionary 
measures  in  view  of  future  developments — and  he  himself  has  said  that  the  system 
advocated  would  require  legislation.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  im- 
mediate policy  is  directly  involved.  It  seems  to  me,  I  think,  it  is  advisable  to  know 
where  any  particular  piece  of  advice  given  us  will  ultimately  lead. 

2.096.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  I  understand  you  think  that  bodies  appointed  purely 
for  advisorv  purposes,  without  any  control  over  funds,  are  likely  to  be  temporary  ? — • 
Because  if  the  (iovernment  always  takes  their  advice  they  become  in  practice  executive  ; 
if  the  Government  does  not  always  take  their  advice  they  generally  resign. 

2.097.  Exactly,  and  it  is  your  experience  that  it  is  difficult  in  a  busy  place  like 
this  to  get  gentlemen  to  come  and  spend  time  in  going  into  matters  and  advising  a 
body  over  whom  they  have  absolutely  no  control,  and  who.  as  they  know  perfectly 
well,  in  the  long  run  probably  will  not  take  their  advice  unless  it  happens  to  be  what 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  beforehand  ? — In  my  experience  it  is  invariably 
unsatisfactory. 

2.098.  So  it  is  ii  mine.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  in  your  opinion  little  good  to 
])ropose  the  appointment  of  advisorv  bodies,  purely  advisory,  unless  you  gave  them 
certain  financial  responsibility  and  financial  control  ? — You  are  skipping  a  step,  unless 
you  give  them  executive  responsibility,  and  if  you  gi^e  them  executive  responsibility 
I  thiid<  you  should  give  them  financial  responsibility  as  a  check. 

2.099.  I  take  it  if  you  do  not  give  them  financial  responsibility  they  would  do 
what  you  suggested  just  now,  take  all  the  money,  spend  it.  and  come  back  for  more  ? 
— -That  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 

2.100.  So  that  it  practically  comes  down  to  this,  that  vou  have  to  give  them 
financial  responsibility  if  thcv  are  going  to  be  there  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2.101.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  some  local  control  ? — ^Yes  :  personally 
I  would. 

2.102.  You  would  not  agree  with  a  former  witness  who  maintained  that  the 
Legislative  Council  was  a  good  enough  ccmniittee  for  educational  )  urposes  for  the 
whole  of  the  Transvaal  ? — No,  because  I  should  have  thought,  as  in  other  matters 
of  local  government,  there  are  two  sides  to  local  management,  ard  that  until  you 
get  local  management  you  do  not  effect  the  creation  of  a  fund  of  local  experience  in 
regard  to  education. 

2.103.  One  object  in  having  local  committees  is  to  educate  the  dull  members 
of  the  population  ? — The  most  important  object  ;    I  would  like  to  add  that  I  think 
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that  local  coimnittees  do  carry  out  certain  duties  better  than  any  central  administra-  >liii'Hf«  of 

tion  can,  because  they  have  the  local  information  much  nearer  their  dooiB.  K\ideiice 

2,101.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  one  joint  body  for  the  control  M'- 

of  education  generally  throughout  tlic  Witwatersrand  district,  who  were  purely  advisoiy  '-■  'J''^'"- 

on  matters  of  jjriniary  education,  and  with  regard  to  secondary  education  had  some  8  Feb.,  1906. 

financial  responsibility  and  control  ?— 1  think  it  would  be  quite  possible,  as  a  stepping  ~ 

stone.  Q.i-',i  114— 2,117. 

2,10").  Do  you  not  think  that  ultimately  they  would  leave  ])riniary  education  to 
take  care  of  itself,  or  rather  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Department  1— 
All  advisory  committees,  in  so  far  as  they  are  advisory,  are  to  my  mind  only  a  tran- 
sitory arrangement ;  one  of  two  things  would  happen,  either  they  wouhl  lose  interest 
in  the  matter  and  drop  it,  or  a  measure  of  executive  and  financial  responsibility  would 
be  placed  on  them. 

2.106.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  all  these  steps  ?  Do  you  not  think 
the  place  is  ready  for  a  scheme  which  we  could  definitely  work  on,  and  continue  to 
work  on  in  the  future  ? — I  think  you  ought  to  go  by  slow  steps,  because  you  cannot 
localise  any  sensible  ])roportion  of  the  expense  of  sacoiidary  education  on  the  Kand 
without  doing  it  for  the  rest  of  the  Transvaal,  and  it  would  be  too  sudden  a  step  in 
my  opinion  to  take  at  a  very  early  date  with  regard  to  \\w.  rest  of  the  Transvaal. 
Personally,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  sec  the  Rand  leading  the  way,  as  it  alwavs  has 
led  the  wav  in  mutters  of  local  government. 

2.107.  It  is  suggested  we  might  possibly  deal  with  the  Rand  in  a  different  way 
to  that  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  dealt  with  ? — In  a  more  com- 
plete and  elaborate  way,  but  I  hope  so  far  as  possible  on  analogous  lines. 

2.108.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  suggest  that  the  Rand  should  give 
the  lead  at  the  present  time,  and  definitely  arrive  at  whatever  system  we  thought 
best  at  the  moment  without  these  intervening  steps  ? — Personally,  I  would  be  in 
favour  of  intervening  steps.  I  doubt  whether  at  present  you  could  get  people  to  go 
so  far  with  regard  to  levying  local  taxation  for  educational  purposes  as  they  have 
gone  at  the  Cape  ;   they  are  not  ready  for  it. 

2.109.  Why  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  had  to  levy  a  rate  ;  it  is 
very  difhcult  to  say  why,  until  you  have  had  to  levy  a  rate. 

2.110.  With  regard  to  a  question  which  has  already  been  asked,  you  are  evidently 
in  favotir  of  having  on  your  educational  body  what  have  been  called  in  this  Commission. 
I  do  not  know  why,  men  in  the  street  ;  that  is  an  exy)ression  which  has  been  used 
pretty  fre(|iicntly  by  certain  witnesses,  you  think  that  the  ordinary  man  should  have 
to  do  with  education  ? — Yes,  on  the  ultimate  controlling  bodies,  undoubtedly. 

2.111.  But  he  should  be  assisted  by  experts  ?— Yes  ;  so  long  as  you  have  a  good 
stiffening  of  general  btisiness  men.  your  education  specialist  and  enthusiast  is  a  "reat 
gain  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  want  to  have  the  main  jjart  of  the  governing  body 
simply  ordinary  business  men,  men  of  the  world. 

2.112.  Would  you  have  the  teachcis  themselves  represented  on  that  body  ?— 
No,  certainly  not. 

2,11:5.  Why  not  ? — Because  they  are  employed  by  the  body. 

2,111.  Would  they  be  employed  by  the  controlling  body? — If  the  controlling 
body  had  executive  control,  they  would  be  in  a  sense.  You  would  not  propose,  would 
you,  to  represent — or  you  would  not  in  the  old  days  have  avowedly  and  directly  had 
the  teachers  represented  on  the  London  School  Board  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  thej' 
had  representatives,  because  they  formed  their  own  union  and  secured  the  election 
of  certain  memliers.  just  as  they  have  in  Parlianienl. 

2,11").   In  this  cas"  they  could  not  secure  the  election  of  any  ])aiticuiar  person  '. 
They  might  under  th^  (iroposil  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission;     tin'    .loint 
(j'ommittee  is  a  i)ody  re))r(sen(ative  of  the  ratepayers  because  it  is  a  b(  dy  <iuiip(ised 
of  iii'Mubers  of  th;  munici])al  councils  directly  elected  bv  the  latepayiMs. 

2.1  hi.  WHicn  you  ai-e  electing  a  nninicipal  council  il  woulil  be  \('i\'  iliHicnll  for 
tiie  teachers  as  an  organisation  to  get  any  one  particular  ]>erson  to  ie]irescnt  tliem. 
would  it  not  ? That  I  would  consider  an  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  in  ])rin- 
ci|ilr  vou  cannot  always  avoid  it  in  democratic  politics — that  the  employees  of  a 
|)ublic  boily  should  have  their  own  representatives  on  that  body.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
j)rinciple  which  has  been  found  to  interfere  to  a  very  serious  extent,  for  instance,  wilh 
the  administration  of  the  (Jeneral   Post  Office  in   England. 

2.117.  With  regard  lo  this  body  which  you  jjiopose,  would  vou  suggest  that 
immediately,  as  one  of  the  intermediate  steps,  you  would  give  llicin  control  over  the 
teachers  ;    wcuiM  the  teachers  be  still  servants  of  the  Kducaticm  Depart  mciit .  or  woidd 
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.Minutes  of     you  give  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  to  the  controlling  body  ? — I  would 
Kvideiicc.       oertaiidy  make   appointment  and   dismissal  for  the   present   strictly  subject  to  the 

ap])roval  of  the  Education  Department. 

Mr.  2,1  IS.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  really  what  functions  you  mean  this  body  to 

Z.Ciirtis.      possess  I — The   appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  they  should  appoint  men  who  are. 

8  Feb.,  1906.    SO  to  speak,  on  the  list  of  the  EcLucation  Department.     I  am  not  very  familiar  with 

the  administration  of  secondary  schools,  but  provii'ed  always  that  you  make  it  clear 

^■"■'          '      ■  to  this  local  body  that  any  increase  in  their  expenditure  will  have  to  be  borne  locally 
in  part  so  as  to  form  a  check  on  them 

2.119.  We  are  not  dealing  with  expenditure  at  the  present  moment.  I  am  dealing 
with  this  particular  thing  which  seems  to  me  extremely  important  :  when  you  get 
a  committee  they  become  interested  in  their  school,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  that  the  headmaster  or  assistant  masters  are  not  the 
])eople  they  want  :  they  apply  to  the  Education  Department  and  the  Education 
Department  says,  or  might  quite  reasonably  say,  "  We  think  they  are  very  good  and 
we  are  going  to  let  them  stay  there  ;  "  you  are  coming  back  ultimately  to  the  pr  sition 
of  having  a  body  which  is  said  to  haye  some  sort  of  control,  while  in  point  of  fact  it 
h?s  nothing  to  say  whatever  in  the  ultimate  management  of  the  school  ;  I  submit  it 
is  quite  usdess  to  appoint  a  body  like  that  ? — This  is  a  coimtry  in  which  there  are 
peculiar  difficulties  in  that  respect,  but  I  should  haye  thought  that  when  you  haye 
a  more  extended  system  of  secondary  education,  it  would  be  easier  to  overcome  that 
obvious  difficulty  by  moving  away  to  another  school  teachers  who  did  not  happen 
to  get  on  with  their  committee  but  who  were  actually  efficient.  It  is  a  very  real  diffi- 
culty, of  course. 

Archdeacon  Ftrrse  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  useful,  I  think,  if  we  could  get  some 
statement  from  you  or  from  the  Government  as  regards  what  they  really  think  about 
these  controllirg  bodies.  We  are  asking  what  sort  of  controllii:g  body  we  should  have, 
and  until  we  know  what  their  functions  are  to  be  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  conclusion.  If  they  do'not  have  control  over  the  teachers,  and  cannot 
appoint  or  dismiss  any  teacher  they  like,  it  seems  to  me  they  will  become  an  advisory 
body  and  as  such,  according  to  Mr.  Curtis — and  I  agree  with  him  there — will  ulti- 
mately cease  to  exist  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Chairman  :  In  answer  to  your  question  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  functions  of 
this  advisory  hoard  are  perfectly  definitely  stated  in  the  regulations  which  have  recently 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council.  There  is  a  list  of  qualified  teachers  ;  from  the 
names  on  that  list  an  advisory  board  such  as  this  may  select  a  candidate.  Although 
the  final  approval  rests  with  the  Director  of  Education,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Director  of  Education  will  not  interfere  with  a  board  in  whose  discretion  he  is  able  to 
place  full  confidence.  We  are  speaking  now  of  rather  delicate  matters,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  retention  of  that  right  of  veto  on  the  part  of  the'  Director  of  Education,  is  not 
a  measure  meant  to  stultify  the  controlling  fimctions  of  boards,  it  is  simply  a  necessary 
safeguard  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  discussion 
ought  to  take  the  form  of  controversy,  but  I  do  think.  Archdeacon  Furse,  that  within 
limits,  such  as,  for  instance,  obtain  in  the  case  cf  the  Technical  Institute,  which  receives 
a  grant  and  administers  it  and  this  board  might  do  the  same  thing,  and  within  the  limits 
of  veto  which  I  have  said  are  necessary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  you  can 
have  a  really  efficient  body  which  will  by  no  means  languish  for  want  of  power. 

The  Witness  :  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Archdeacon  Furse  a  parallel.  In  Englar.d 
it  was  found  necessary  to  protect  Medical  Officers  of  Health  by  passing  a  law  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  local  authority  to  dismiss  them  without  the  leave  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  for  totally  different  reasons  to  those  which  prevail  in 
regard  to  teachers  in  this  country  ;  it  was  in  order  to  protect  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  against  interested  members  of  the  municipality.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say 
that  this  has  seriously  paralysed  the  working  of  free  institutions  in  England,  whereas 
it  has  enormo\isly  increased  the  effectiveness  tf  sanitary  administration,  because  the 
Medical  OlfioM's  of  Health  know  that  if  they  are  really  doing  their  duty  with  an  ordinary 
amount  of  tact  their  position  is  secure. 

2.120.  {Archdeacon  Fur.ic.)  There  is  oidy  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.  that  is,  to  get  qiiite  clear  what  you  mean  with  regard  to  this  one  cmtral  comtnittee  ; 
it  would  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  nmnicipalities  on  the  Rand  ? 
—Yes. 

2.121.  .\nd  the  representatives  we  will  say  of  Roode])Oort-Maraisburg  Municipality 
would  form  the  sid)-committee  for  the  schools,  if  there  were  any.  in  that  particular 
district^ — Naturally,  strengthened  by  any  local  men  they  might    like  to  co-opt  ;    for 
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instance,  the  Johannesburg  Town  Council  might  appoint  you  as  one  of  the  represen-   >linnfes  of 
tativesonthe  Joint  Committee;    they  would  have  the  same  latitude  enabling  them   '''^'''«'"^«- 
to  go  outside  their  own  body.  

2.122.  {Mr.    Wtiugh.)  Are    you    definitoly   averse   to   having  the   sole   control  of  Mr- 
secondary  education  vested  in  the  Education  Department?     From  your   experience  ^- £'_^''''- 
generally,  here  and  in  England,  do  you  think  it  better  to    have  such  control  vested  in  s  Veh..  1906. 
such  a  committee   as  you  have  spoken  of,  the  Joint  Committee  ?  —I  would  rather  like  

to  put  it  in  this  way,  that  it  seems  to  me  inevitable.  ^'  2,122—2,137 

2.123.  On  the  Joint  Committee  you  have  spoken  of,  the  Chani])er  of  Mines  is 
represented  ? — Yes. 

2.124.  You  know  that  the  Government  have  asked  the  Witwatersrand  Council 
of  Education  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  towards  the  purposes  of  secondary 
education  ;  how  would  that  Council  be  represented  ?  Surely  it  is  entitled  to  some 
representation  if  it  contributes  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ? — ^It  would  he  represented 
on  the  Witwatersrand  Joint  C'ommittce. 

2,12-5.  Directly  ? — Yes,  under  the  scheme  it  should  aj)point  two  members  out  of 
twenty. 

2.126.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education  ;  that  is  the 
body  which  has  been  asked  to  contribute  the  money  ? — ^Is  not  that  body  appointed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Mines  ? 

2.127.  No  ?— I  did  not  know  that. 

2.128.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  suggests  i^■self  to  my  mind  ?— It  is  a  difficultv  of 
which  I  had  no  knowledge. 

2.129.  In  the  event  of  your  accepting  money  from  that  body  you  will  be  asked 
for  representation  on  the  controlling  body,  whatever  it  may  be  ? — ^Might  1  suggest  how 
that  might  be  dealt  with  ?  The  Witwatersrand  Joint  Committee  would  naturally 
appoint  a  general  education  committee  as  well  as  local  committees  ;  I  should  have 
thought  that  representatives  of  the  Council  of  Education  would  very  properly  find 
their  place  on  that  education  committee. 

2.130.  They  might,  but  I  think  they  would  ask  it  as  a  matter  of  right  ? — They 
could  make  their  contribution  dependent  upon  it.  They  might  say,  "  We  will  con- 
tribute so  much  if  you  will  give  us  so  many  representatives  on  your  secondary  education 
committee." 

2.131.  You  say  again,  "  There  was  the  loss  in  time  as  well  as  money  involved  to 
the  community  by  the  multiplication  of  elections  for  different  purposes."  Are  there 
no  other  evils  you  can  mention  in  connection  with  the  multiplication  of  elections — 
election  tickets  and  so  forth  ?  Do  you  not  think  the  main  object  is  often  lost  sight  of 
in  these  controversies  ? — You  wish  arguments  against  having  elections  at  all  i 

2.132.  Yes,  for  matters  of  education  ? — That  is  a  question  which  strikes  at  the 
roots  of  democracy,  but  personally  I  have  said  I  am  in  favour  of  seeing  secondary 
education — I  think  it  is  inevitable — put  under  local  control.  That  implies  that  horrible 
thing  called  an  election. 

2.133.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  much  better  that  the  cost  of  education  should  be  a 
charge  against  the  Government  to  avoid  all  these  difficulties  ? — Up  to  a  certain  standard, 
but  I  do  think  that  each  locality  should  have  the  right  of  going  above  that  standard 
at  its  own  charge.  You  cannot  give  every  citizen  of  the  State  a  full  university  education 
at  the  public  charge. 

2.134.  You  say,  "  It  would  seem  reasonable,  however,  that  the  richer  districts 
should,  if  they  chose,  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  standard."  That  would  raise  the  whole 
matter  of  endowments,  where  an  endowment  is  offered,  as  an  endowment  has  been 
offered  by  certain  companies  in  the  eastern  districts.  What  about  special  representation 
there  ?  Would  you  give  the  same  reply  as  you  gave  with  regard  to  the  Witwatersrand 
Council  of  Education  ?— There  again  a  very  elastic  system  would  apply.  You  would 
have  the  East  Rand  Local  Committee  and  if  the  mines  on  the  East  Rand  said,  "  We  are 
willing  to  contribute  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  our 
employees,"  it  would  be  a  very  natural  ])roposal  that  the  mine  manager  or  the 
representative  of  the  company  should  be  added  to  the  committee  which  controlled 
education  for  that  area. 

2,13.1.  They  would  make  it  a  condition  before  contributing  ? — Yes. 

2.136.  {Mr.  Lance.)  You  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Waugh,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  State  to  provide  education  uj)  to  university  jioint  ?  I  said  full 
universitv  education. 

2.137.  Why  is  it  so  impossible  ? — Perhajis  I  spoke  rather  hurric<lly,  liut  1  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  finaiu;ially  impossible.  I  woidd  also  like  to  say  that 
I  have  heard  that  in  England  certain  definite  evils  have  followed  from— let  us  say — an 

.z 
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.MiiiiiteH  of      ill-adiiisted  State  education.    At  one  time  I  know  that  ceitain  professions  which  lequiied 
A  u  eiice.        ^  certain  standard  of  education  which  was  given  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  were  very 


badly  overcrowded  indeed,  and  the  scale  of  wages  fell  to  something  which  was  quite 

Mr.  inadequate  for  decent  human  existence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  skilled  trades  in 

Z.  Curtis.      which  a  man  used  his  hard?,  as  a  carpenter  or  bricklayer,  were  absolutelv  undei manned, 

K  Feb.   i90fi.    and  the  wages  rose  to  a  corresponding  height.     I  remember  being  informed  by  a  person 

at  Oxford,  who  was  very  well  versed  in  the  matter,  that  a  vei}-  large  proportion  of  the 

Q.  2,138— 2,149.  g^udents  who  were  brought  up  by  this  system  of  scholarships  which  had  been  brought 
into  vogue — the  State-aided  scholarships  and  endowed  scholarships  of  one  sort  or 
another,  brought  up  from  the  national  schools  to  the  universities — a  very  large  number 
of  them,  when  they  came  out  into  practical  life,  ended  as  the  better  class  of  telegraph 
clerk,  something  which  was  clerical  but  quite  routine.  Whereas  if  the  same  money 
had  been  applied  not  in  giving  them  university  education  but  technical  education 
they  would  have  been  doing  very  much  better  service  as  a  more  skilled  class  of  mechanic. 
:2,138.  If  you  put  technical  education  on  a  level  with  university  education,  as  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  do  in  this  country  already,  do  you  think  the  same  difficulty 
would  apply  ? — No  ;  then  it  is  a  pure  question  of  finance — what  the  State  can  afford 
to  give  ;  there  are,  of  course,  obvious  limits. 
2.i;»9.  That  is  the  whole  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

2,U0,  Why  would  3'ou  suggest  a  particular  standard  at  which  the  State  should 
cease  ? — -I  do  not  suggest  what  the  standard  should  be,  but  on  the  mere  question  of 
expenditure  I  would  say  you  can  spend  anything  on  a  man's  education,  and  the  State 
must,  as  a  practical  financial  matter,  say,  "  W'hat  we  can  afford  to  do  is  to  spend, 
let  us  say,  £20  a  year  per  child  on  the  education  of  children."  It  is  a  pure  question 
of  finance,  but  there  must  be  an  obvious  limit. 

2.141.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  finance  ? — Yes. 

2.142.  {Chairman.)  You  have  not  any  views  as  regards  the  principle  ;  do  you 
think  the  State  is  under  an  obligation  to  give  education  free  beyond  the  primary 
stage  ? — I  do  not  think  the  State  is  under  anj'  obligations  except  the  most  general  of 
all,  that  of  turning  out  the  most  efficient  citizens  a^ou  can  get.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
nation  will  fall  behind  in  the  struggle  for  existence  nowadays  unless  the  State  devotes 
a  great  part  of  its  energies  to  the  proper  education  of  every  bov  and  girl — not  to  use 
vague  words — to  giving  every  boy  and  girl  a  certain  standaid  of  education. 

2.143.  That  standard,  I  maintain,  is  the  standard  of  efficient  citizenship,  and  be- 
yond that,  where  it  becomes  largely  a  question  of  the  equipment  of  a  person  for  private 
pursuits,  the  Government  should  share,  but  should  not  take  the  whole  resporsiljility  1 
— Yes,  exactly.  I  cannot  say  what  the  standard  should  be  ;  I  would  leave  that  to 
the  Director  of  Education  to  fix  :  but,  granted  that  you  have  got  your  standaid,  it 
seems  to  me  that  rich  localities  should  be  at  liberty  to  raise  that  standard  locally  at 
their  own  expense  ;   that  is  the  whole  point. 

2.144.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  I  understand  that  you  favour  the  establishment  of  a  large 
central  body  which,  in  addition  to  education,  would  control  other  matters,  such  as 
hospitals  ? — What  we  felt  was,  that  we  had  tco  many  bodies  at  present,  and  that  it 
was  necessary,  so  far  as  possible,  to  group  the  various  duties  at  present  carried  out  by 
those  various  bodies  under  one  body,  so  as  to  carrv  them  out  at  the  least  pcssible  ex- 
pense of  human  effort,  apart  from  any  question  of  money. 

2.145.  This  central  bod\-  would  have  sub-committees  dealing  with  those  vaiious 
matters  ? — Yes. 

2.146.  Of  which  education  would  foim  one  sub-committee  ? — -Yes. 

2.147.  In  addition  to  that  your  lecommendation  is,  that  there  should  be  local 
committees  to  look  after  the  purely  local  concerns  of  separate  localities  or  separate 
schools  ? — Yes. 

2.148.  From  the  question  which  you  asked  Mr.  W'augh  just  now,  I  gather  that 
you  perhaps  may  have  overlooked  the  existence  of  a  Council  of  Education  for  the 
Witwatersrand,  or  perhaps  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  its  past  history  ? — 
As  I  understand,  the  Council  of  Education  was  a  body  formed  to  administer  certain 
very  generous  funds  which  were  raised  before  the  war.  I  confess  I  am  not  clear 
how  the  body  was  appointed. 

2.149.  What  I  was  going  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  W£S  this,  that  as  such 
a  body  as  the  Council  of  Education  for  the  Witwateiprand  ex'sts.  purely  and  simplv 
to  further  the  interests  of  education  in  this  locality,  is  it  not  perha|B  worth  considering 
whether  that  body  might  not  form  the  nuclevs  of  the  local  governing  hcdv  for  secondarv 
education,  more  particularly  as  they  have  ear-marked  the  bulk  of  their  existing  funds 
for  secondary  education  purpcses  ? — Before  I  could  answer  that  question  I  would  like 
to  know  by  whom  they  are  appointed. 
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Mr.  Reunert  :  Mr.  Lance,  who  drew  up  the  constitution,  would  probably  answer  ■'♦•"•mes  ul 
that  question  more  correctly  than  I  should  like  to  try  to  do  without  the  constitution  •''^ '••«"«■«• 
before  me.  

Mr.  Lance  :  I  may  say  the  constitution  was  drawn  not  by  me  but  by  the  present           Mr. 
Chief  Justice  of  this  colony.     The  members  of  the  body  were  first  of  all  appointed  at       ^-  ^w''"- 
a  public  meeting,  and  the  constitution  provides  that  they  may  co-opt  members  to  act    «  v  r~"innc 
with  them  from  time  to  time.  

The   WitUi'^s  :  Might  I  ask  the  year  of  the  public  meeting  ?  Q. 2,150-2,153. 

2.150.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  About  ten  yeare  ago  ?— It  is  hardly  conceivable,  is  it,  that 
you  could  permanently  give  that  body  the  power  of  drawing  on  the  rates  ? 

2.151.  No  ;  that  body  has  no  such  power  at  present  1 — Is  it  conceivable  that 
you  could  give  a  body,  which  was  originally  appointed  by  public  meeting  ten  years 
ago.  and  has  since  been  kept  in  existence  by  the  principle  of  co-option,  the  right  to 
levy  ta.ves  on  the  ratepavers  ? 

2.152.  No,  I  would  say  decidedly  not,  but  what  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  is  this. 
You  pointed  out  with  some  force  and  convincingness  that  it  was  difficult  in  a  com- 
munity like  this,  composed  almost  entirely  of  busy  men.  who  have  to  devote  their  time 
to  their  business  and  professions,  to  find  the  best  class  of  men  to  serve  on  a  multiplicity 
of  committees,  and  mainly  for  that  reason  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  one  central 
body  with  large  administrative  powers  ? — Yes. 

2,15:5.  For  the  svme  reason  I  would  sagges"  that  it  is  desirable  not  to  multiply 
educational  governing  bodies.  We  have  here  an  educational  governing  body  with 
considerable  funds,  larger  funds  than  are  contemplated  at  present  for  the  governina 
body  which  is  likely  to  be  established  under  this  Commission,  and  it  seems  necessary 
to  take  the  existence  of  this  body  into  consideration,  and  to  see  whether  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, following  your  line  of  reasoning,  to  make  use  of  this  large  number  of  experienced 
business  men  who  have  been  interesting  themselves  in  educational  matters  here  for  the 
last  ten  years  ? — I  hive  already  made  the  suggestion  that  if  that  body  is  prepared  to 
place  part  of  its  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  body  responsible  for  education, 
that  body  shouhl  appoint  certain  of  those  trustees  to  the  committee  in  charge  of 
secondary  education,  which  would  have  the  immediate  control  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  Hknry  Arthur  Trubshaw,  Examined. 

Mr.  Trubshuv  submitted  the  following  statement,  signed  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Frazer  M''- 

and  himself  :—  "  "■  ^-  Tn,Ma,r. 

In  submitting  our  views  to  the  Commission  we   desire  to  deal  briefly  with  the  following    S  Feb..  liiOfi. 
points  : — 

(a)  The  correlation  and  control  of  primary  and  secondary  education. 
(6)  The  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

(c)  The  site  and  size  of  future  secondary  schools. 

(d)  The  terms  of  entrance  to  Government  secondary  schools. 

(a)  The  Correlation  and  Control  oj  Primary  and  Secondary  Education. 

Without  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  education  generally  depends  greatly  upon  the 
manner  of  control.  In  our  opinion  there  is  a  correlation  existing  between  primary  and 
secondary  education — which  must  exist,  in  fact — whereas  there  may  be  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  the  former  case  the  two  branches  are  wrapped  up  one  with  the  otlier,  the  one  simply 
being  the  continuation  of  the  other. 

The  control  of  both  branches  should,  therefore,  be  exercised  by  one  body,  so  that 
the  general  educational  .scheme  may  run  smoothly. 

It  therefore  follows  that,  should  there  be  separate  institutions  wliere  these  two  braiuhes 
of  the  one  svstem  are  taught,  the  same  body  should  have  control  of  the  institutions. 

We  agree  with  previous  witnesses  that  the  actual  control  should  rest  with  (loveriunent. 
but  we  would  also  point  out  that,  as  a  local  advisory  board  for  tlie  Witwatersrand,  tlie 
same  committee  as  was  recently  suggested  for  the  control  of  Hand  hospitals  and  general 
purposes  would  be  entirely  representative. 

We  note  that  the  terms  of  reference  deal  with  secondary  education  only,  and  in  look- 
inj;  for  a  definition  of  secondary  education  we  are  content  with  Nuttall's,  that  is,  "  That 
which  follows  primary."  The  (Tovernment  Education  Department  has  itself  set  the  limit 
to  priniarv  education,  namely,  Standard  VII.,  and.  therefore,  we  take  it,  this  Commission 
has  only  to  deal  with  that  branch  of  the  education  of  the  child  after  he  has  completed  the 
work  of  the  primary  school  Standard  VII. 

(h)  Sup/ity  and   Demand. 

Should  our  simple  definition  of  secondary  education  be  accepted,  then  we  contend 
that  many  children  attending  so-called  Government  secondary  schools  are  doing  primary 
school  work,  and  in  our  eyidence  we  shall  not  refer  to  these  in  connection  with  secondary 
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Minutes  ol      ,•  lucatioii,  as  we  consider  they  are  at  the  present  time  beyond  the  scope  of  the  terms  of 
Evidence.        reference  of  this  Commission,  and  we  wish  fo  ignore  them  altogether  as  secondary  schoh;rs. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  brought  to  show  that  the  accommodation  of  any  one 

of  the  three  Government  secondary  schools  (Jeppestown  High  School,  Johannesburg  Col- 
lege, and  Cleveland  High  School)  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  children 
who  have  passed  the  primary  stage  or  Standard  VII.  We  believe  that  there  are  not  more 
8  Feb.,  1900.  than  350  such  children  attending  these  schools  at  present,  and  in  all  probability  the  number 
is  much  smaller. 

Should  the  present  private  institutions  continue  to  exist,  we  might  safely  say  that 
schools  for  400  children  would  amply  meet  the  needs  of  the  town  for  some  time  to  come. 

(c)  Site  and  Size  of  Future  Sclools. 

These  350  children  would  be  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  appro.ximately  150 
from  the  eastern  suburbs,  100  from  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  town,  and 
50  from  each  of  the  western  and  southern  districts.  Now  in  the  two  latter  districts,  we 
have  quoted  what. we  believe  to  be  "outside"  numbers,  but  even  should  we  be  correct, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  state  that,  should  a  secondary  school  be  established  in  either  of 
these  suburbs  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  child's  welfare — and 
naturally  to  the  welfare  of  the  State — as  no  such  school  could  be  run  economically  on 
efficient  lines.  For  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency,  each  school  should  not  have  less 
than  200  pupils.  Therefore,  we  contend  that,  whilst  studying  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  also  in  order  that  every  child  from  every  part  of  the  town  should  have  equal 
opportunity,  this  Commission  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  one  school  at  least  must  be 
placed  towards  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  school  should  be,  in  our  estimation,  one  for 
some  30O  scholars.  The  ideal  site  for  such  a  school  would  be  the  Union  Ground,  and  our 
contention  is,  that  should  the  proper  influence  be  brought  to  bear,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  difficultv  in  obtaining  this  ground.  At  anv  rate  we  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  suitable  ground,  should  it  be  made  clear  that  it  is  really  necessary 
to  have  a  central  school.  We  have  not  the  sUghtest  objection  to  a  secondary  school  being 
established  in  the  eastern  district  also,  but  we  consider  this  to  be  of  secondary  importance 
to  the  central  idea. 

In  treating  the  various  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  central  school  .scheme, 
we  would  add  : —  |^;      1    ■         •-   t 

(o)  The  Union  Ground  (or,  say,  the  Fort)  is  as  healthy  as  most  suburbs.  There 
are  no  extensive  works  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  such  as  one  finds  in  the  heart 
of  London.     The  atmosphere  is  good. 

(b)  The  morning  trams  would  not  be  affected  by  the  number  attending  this  purely 

secondary  school.  Even  should  the  Jeppestown  scholars  attend,  most  of  them 
would  use  the  train  service,  and  this  would  apply  equally  to  the  western  suburbs. 
The  100  children  from  the  northern  and  central  portions  would,  after  discount- 
ing the  numbers  living  around  the  Wanderers'  and  Hospital  Hill,  appear  as 
minute  details  coming  from  numerous  directions.  Besides,  most  secondary 
schools  commence  work  before  the  ordinary  business  hours  of  the  morning. 

(c)  The  pupils  would  be  of  such  an  age  (say,  from  14  to  18  years)  as  to  warrant  the 

presumption  of  their  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,   and,   with  very 

few  exceptions,  they  would  not  come  into    contact  with  the  actual  business 

centre  of  the  town. 

{(I)  Union  Ground  would  be  extensive  enough  to  allow  of  ordinary  sports  and  games 

being  taught,  and  there  would  be  sufficient  room  for  the  ordinary  tennis  court, 

cricket  and  football  sets,  and  the  like.     For  sports  tests,  such  as  cricket  matches, 

some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  Wanderers'  Club  for  the  use  of  one  of 

their  grounds.    The  Wanderers  are  good  enough  to  permit  of  the  schools  using 

the  grounds  at  the  present  time  for  the  nominal  sum  of  Is.  per  match,  and  we 

do  not  see  any  reason   to  suppose  that  they  will  alter  this  arrangement  in  the 

future.     In  this  connection  we  may  quote  the  example  of  the  Marist  Brothers' 

School  in   the  immediate   neighbourhood,   which,   with   a  very  circumscribed 

playground,  takes  the  foremost  place  in  school  sports  in  Johannesburg. 

As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  great  majority  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  opponents 

of  the  central  school  are  simplj-  questions  of  school  organisation  and  discipline,  and  should 

be  treated  as  such  by  the  Commission. 

We  contend  that  at  the  present  time  the  western  townships  (Mayfair,  Fordsburg, 
Langlaagte,  Brixton,  etc.)  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  secondary  scholars  to  warrant 
an  efficient  school  for  secondary  work  being  established  in  their  midst.  Out  of  a  total  mimber 
of  960  scholars  attending  the  Government  schools  in  the  Mavfair  and  Fordsburg  district, 
there  were  only  eight  in  Standard  VII.  during  December,  1905.  To-day  {i.e.,  after  the 
passing  examinations)  there  are  20  boys  and  girls  doing  Standard  VII.  work,  and  nine 
others  from  Standards  VII.  and  VI..  who  lately  won  bursaries  at  the  high  schools,  have 
gone  to  the.se  institutions.  Now.  assuming  that  the  half  of  these  remaining  20  children 
complete  their  primary  work,  and  that,  including  the  bursars,  there  are  40  other  secondary 
scholars  in  the  district  (which  is  extremely  doubtful),  then  we  feel  justified  in  making  the 
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assertion  that  the  western  suburbs  could  not  at  present  support  an  efficient,  economical    Minutes  ol 
secondary  school.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that   Kvideiicc. 
these  .">0  children  have  ecjual  opportunities  with  those  from  any  other  part  of  the  town.  

(d)  The  Terms  oj  Entrance  to  Government  Secondary  Schooh.  n  ^  rnibsl 

With  reference  to  the  terms  of  entrance  to  Government  secondary  schools,  our  con-    8  Feb.,  1906. 
tention  is,  that  providing  the  child  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  full  course  of    the  "  ~ 

primary  work  or  has  satisfied  the  authorities  as  to  his  ability  to  pass  an  examination  set  Q>  2.154— 2,168. 
on  this  complete  course,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  State, 
to  provide  free  secondary  education  for  such  child,  providing  the  parent  is  not  in  receipt 
of  an  income  of  more  than,  .say,  £500  per  annum.  In  this  case  the  Government  should, 
we  consider,  pay  a  grant  of,  say,  £8  per  annum  towards  the  pupil's  education,  the  parent 
being  called  upon  to  pay  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  no  brief  for  the  dullard. 
and  we  consider  that  the  total  e.\pen.se  in  connection  with  the  extended  education  of  such 
should  be  met  by  the  parent.  Our  idea  is  that  the  general  principle  of  free  education  for 
all  children  should  stop  at  the  termination  of  the  primary  school  curriculum,  but  those 
pupils  who  have  completed  such  satisfactorily,  and  who,  therefore,  give  promise  of  being 
useful  to  the  State,  should  receive  every  benefit  and  assistance  necessary  from  the  State. 

Finally,  we  would  urge  upon  the  Commission  : — 

(n)  The  provision,  first  of  all,  of  a  central  school,  whic-li  is  the  only  .scheme  of  e(jual 
opportunity  that  could  possibly  be  contemplated  at  present. 

(b)  A  free  secondary  education  within  the  reach  of  any  child  who  has  shown  that 

he  will  benefit  by  it,  and  whose  parents'  income  is  less  than,  say,  £-500  per 
annum. 

(c)  That  all  education  should  be  controlled  l>y  the  State. 

2,1.54.  (Chairman.)  You  are  headmaster  of  Mayfair  Elementary  School  ? — Y"es. 

2.1.")5.  Y'our  statement  is  signed  by  j'ourself  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Frazer  ? — It  is. 

2.1.")6.  Do  you  represent  any  body  of  opinion  ? — Not  in  the  present  evidence. 

2,1-57.  This  is  your  individual  evidence  and  that  of  Dr.  Fiazer  ? — Yes. 

2,158.  You  heard  the  evidence  about  a  common  board  for  the  Witwatersrand, 
and  I  see  you  recommend  the  same  thing  I — Y'es. 

2,1-59.  In  fact  you  make  the  specific  recommendation  that  this  select  committee 
for  the  Rand  should  be  the  educational  controlling  body  for  primary  and  secondary 
education  ? — ^Y'es. 

2.niO.  You  sav  in  vour  first  paragraph,  "In  our  opinion  there  is  a  corielaticn 
existing  between  primary  and  secondary  education  —  which  must  exist  in  fact — 
whereas  there  may  be  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools  ;  "  I  take  it  that  you  mean  this,  that  if  secondary  education  begins  where 
primarv  education  ends,  then  they  are  related  ? — Yes. 

2. Mil.  If  they  overlap  there  is  the  difference  between  them  that  you  have 
descriljed  ? — Y^es. 

2,162.  In  that  recommendation,  which  has  been  made  to  us  before,  that  primary 
education  should  cease  at  Standard  VII.,  as  it  does,  and  that  secondary  education 
should  start  at  Standard  VIII.,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way,  you  make  no  reference 
to  preparatory  schools  ? — I  consider  that  the  only  ])reparatory  school  necessary  is  the 
primarv  school,  which  is  a  purely  preparatory  school. 

2,i(i.3.  You  disregard  entirely  the  desire  of  any  parent  to  have  something  more 
to  his  liking  than  is  jirovided  in  the  free  elementary  school  ? — No. 

2.Ui4.  You  would  not  take  any  notice  of  such  a  desire  ?— 1  do  not  go  so  far  as 
that ;  I  say  that  a  parent  can  please  himself  what  education  he  has  for  his  child,  but 
I  do  think  that  as  the  State  is  providing  primary  education  that  should  be  the  recog- 
nised education  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

2,lf)5.  The  State  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  preparatory  system  outside 
the  present  primary  sclioon — That  is  so. 

2,l()f).  Nothing  at  all  ?— That  is  a  point  I  have  been  discussing  with  friends  of 
mine  for  some  time  past,  and  although  personally  I  am  somewhat  against  it,  yet  I 
would  go  so  far  as  this,  that  where  an  outside  school,  a  voluntary  school,  had  no 
religious  test  for  either  scholar  or  teacher,  where  the  buildings  and  accommodation 
generally  conformed  to  the  Education  Department's  standard,  and  also  to  the  standard 
put  forward  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  the  education  itself  as  given  in  that 
institution  was  up  to  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Education  Dc])arlment,  then  I 
am  (|uite  pre])ared  to  state  that  in  my  o])inion  the  Education  Dc])artment  should 
assist  such  schools. 

2,1(17.  To  what  extent  ?  —That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

2,168.  Would  you  tell  us  whether  you  think  they  ought  to  assist  such  schools  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  assist  others  ?     Have  you  any  opinions  about  that  ?— No. 
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.Minutes  ol  2,169.  It  would  be  very  valuable  for  us  to  know  that.     We  have  had  the  same 

'*"*       opinion  expressed  by  another  headmaster,  and  he  maintained  that  thev  might  exist 

but  that  they  should  not  be  subsidised.     We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion 

Mr.  on  that  point  if  you  are  prepared  to  give  it  ? — ^My  personal  opinion  is  that,  where  a 

//.  .1.  Ti-ubihaw.  Government  school  is  established  no  other  school  should  be  subsidised  in  that  par- 

8  Feb    1906     ticular  district  which  is  being  run  in  direct  opposition  to  that  school,  in  opposition 

to  the  State  ;    the  State  should  not  subsidise  any  school  which  is  run  as  it  were  in 

Q. 2,169— 2,i8ii.  opposition  to  a  Government  school.  But  there  are  probably  some  districts  where 
the  State  will  not  be  able  to  establish  a  school ;  if  voluntarv  schools  are  established 
in  those  particular  districts,  and  they  conform  to  the  ordinary  rules,  then  I  sav  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  help  out  such  schools. 

2.170.  We  are  at  the  very  difficult  border  line,  therefore  I  will  not  press  the  point 
further  ;  that  obviously  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  subsidy  of  voluntary  schools. 
My  point  was  rather  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Government  establishing  preparatory 
schools  as  distinct  from  primary  schools.  I  suppose  your  answer  to  that  would  be 
that  it  would  depend  upon  the  area  of  the  school  supply  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  meaning  of  your  word  "  preparatory  ;  "  I  say  that  the  Government  have  estab- 
lished preparatory  schools,  in  that  they  have  given  \is  primary  schools. 

2.171.  I  admit  it  is  rather  an  artificial  term,  but  a  preparatory  school  is  prepara- 
tory to  a  secondary  school  ?^The  primary  school  is  that. 

2.172.  You  know  that  such  schools  do  exist  ? — Purely  primary. 

2.173.  They  are  primary  and  they  are  preparatory  ? — They  are  what  I  might 
term,  and  what  has  been  brought  out  before  you  before,  purely  class  schools. 

2.174.  Fee-paying,  as  against  free  schools  ? — Yes. 

2.175.  You  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  subsidy  of  fee-paying  schools  ? — Do 
you  mean  run  by  outside  authority  or  by  the  Government  ? 

2.176.  By  the  Government  ? — I  am  against  the  Government  establishing  such 
schools. 

2.177.  That  is  quite  clear.  You  make  use  of  the  expression,  "  so-called  Govern- 
ment secondary  schools  ;  "  you  rather  deny  that  they  are  doing  secondary  work  ?  — 
Yes,  I  rather  deny  that  they  are  wholly  doing  secondary  work. 

2.178.  You  do  not  qualify  it  in  that  way  in  your  statement,  you  say  generally 
that  they  are  not  doing  secondary  work  ? — -In  my  estimation  they  are  not  generally 
secondary  schools. 

2.179.  They  end  at  the  matriculation  standard  at  present,  and  two  of  them  have 
got  intermediate  candidates  \ — But  the  building  is  not  used  for  purely  secondary 
work,  that  is  my  point ;  even  if  I  have  not  explained  it  as  I  should  have  done,  that 
is  ray  opinion. 

2.180.  You  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  school  is  not  doing  secondary  work  ? — No. 

2.181.  I  see  you  think  that  the  western  suburbs  could  not  support  a  secondary 
school  ? — ^They  could  not,  in  my  opinion. 

2.182.  You  recommend,  to  meet  existing  requirements,  possibly  one  school  in 
the  east,  you  sav  you  have  no  objection  to  that — but  certainly  one  for  the  centre  ?  — 
Yes,  and  I  want  to  press  that  point  :  that  is  really  why  I  am  here,  to  press  that  one 
point  of  the  central  school.  I  consider  that  this  should  come  even  before  the  eastern 
school  ;    it  is  more  necessary. 

2.183.  When  you  say  one  eastern  and  one  central,  do  you  mean  four,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls  at  each  place  ? — Not  necessarily  :  I  think  the  same  buildings 
could  be  utilised  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.184.  You  would  have  a  boys'  and  girls'  department  in  the  central  school  ? — 
With  boys  and  girls  as  separate  departments  of  the  one  school.  There  would  be  two 
schools,  one  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  s3cond  in  the  most  populous 
part,  the  part  most  demanding  secondary  education  at  the  present  time,  that  is  the 
eastern  :   each  would  have  its  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.185.  You  dismiss  a  great  many  of  the  arguments  on  the  ground  of  health  and 
so  forth  which  have  been  laid  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

2,1S().  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  in  that  respect  ? — I  do  not. 

2.187.  If  two  such  schools  were  established,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  needs 
of  the  town  would  then  be  met  for  a  considerable  time  as  regards  secondary  educa- 
tion ? — Yes,  purely  secondary  education;  that  is,  of  course,  provided  the  exists:  g 
voluntary  schools  continue  to  exist,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  will  not. 

2.188.  You  put  the  number  at  300  or  3.")0,  say  400  altogether,  who  are  doing 
secondary  work  in  Johannesburg  ? — Yes. 

2.189.  Not  including  private  schools  ? — Not  including  private  schools.  I  consider 
that  my  numbers  are  very  much  above  the  mark. 
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2,190.  That  all  follows  from   your  definition  of  secondary   as  that  which  follows  MinnJrs  of 
primary  ?— Yes  ;    you  have  accepted  that  distinction  already  this  afternoon.  Evid.-nce. 

iMiU.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  I  undeietand  that  you  favour  a  central  school  as  one  of        

the  schools  ? — Yes. 

2.192.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Union  Ground,  or  on  the  Union  •"■-'•  TruMuiu: 
Ground  ? — Yes.  ^ 

2.193.  It  may  be  useful,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission  to  mention         «_;_19''6. 
a  matter  which  I  believe  has  been  mentioned  in  public  before,  that  is,  the  possibility  Q- 2,190— 2,206. 
of  bridging  the  railway  between  the  two  bridges  ? — Yes. 

2.194.  Which  would  give  a  very  large  area  of  ground  as  long  as  the  whole  of  the 
end  of  Joubert  Park  ;  it  is  also  possible  that  if  that  were  done  no  j  ublic  objection 
would  be  raised  to  the  closing  of  the  street  between  the  railway  and  Joubert  Park, 
so  that  a  school  built  in  that  position  would  have  the  entire  frontage  of  Joubert  Park 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Union  Ground  on  the  other  side  :  it  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly airy  and  open  position  ? — Yes. 

2.195.  I  have  ])een  told  also  by  gentlemen  who  are  experienced  in  building  that 
there  is  no  structural  difficulty  about  supporting  a  high  building  over  the  railway 
cutting,  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  by  suitable  arrangements  which  are 
familiar  to  architects  to  avoid  any  unjileasant  noise  or  vibration  from  the  trains 
passini;  underneath.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  the  Commission  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
a  school  on  a  site  of  that  kind  would  be  desirable  ? — I  have  been  told  bv  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Council,  friends  of  mine,  that  this  question  has  come  before  the 
Council  in  committee,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  at  present  being  talked  about.  I  should 
certainly  say  that,  provided  there  were  no  difficulties  in  the  way,  such  as  you  have 
mentioned  of  noise  from  the  trains,  that  would  be  an  even  more  ideal  spot  than  the 
Union  Ground. 

2,19().  Because  you  could  then  use  the  whole  area  of  I^nion  Ground  as  a  play- 
ground in  the  daytime  ? — Yes. 

2.197.  You  mentioned  that  you  considered  that  the  State  should  not  subsidise 
a  school  which  is  being  run  in  opposition  to  a  Government  school  i — Yes. 

2.198.  As  a  corollary  to  that,  would  you  say  that  the  State  should  not  compete 
with  a  school  which  was  doing  efficient  school  work  ? — No,  because  it  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  education  ;  then  it  will  have  alwavs  a  guarantee  of 
getting  efficient  etlucatiori. 

2.199.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
private  schools  ? — Certainly. 

2.200.  .\n(l  that  having  done  so,  it  should  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  which 
would  injure  such  schools  by  starting  free  assisted  schools  in  the  near  locality  of  such 
existing  schools  ? — No,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  consider  that,  wherever  possible. 
State  schools  should  be  brought  into  e.xistence. 

2.201.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  it  should  be  the  set  policy  of  the  State 
to  suppress  private  schools  ? — Certainly,  so  far  as  possible. 

2.202.  Yet  we  have  heard  from  a  previous  witness  that  in  all  ]irobability  certain 
lociliti'-'S  in  which  a  well-to-do  class  resides  would  require  something  more  expensive 
in  the  shape  of  secondary  education  than  it  is  probable  the  State  might  be  pre]iarcd 
to  provide.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  a  private  school  may  be  more  efficient 
ami  better  equipped  and  supplied  with  more  expensive  and  elaborate  buildings  than 
th"  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  might  render  possible.  You  would  not  eon- 
template  killing  a  school  of  that  kind  '. — I  do  not  think  the  (Jovernment  would  be 
prepired  to  kill  it,  but  I  do  not  consider,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to 
establish  a  school  in  that  district,  that  the  Government  should  hold  out  any  help  to 
such  a  school. 

2.20:').  It  should  not.  of  malice  aforethought,  do  anything  to  injure  such  a  school  ? — 
It  would  be  doing  its  duty,  to  my  mind,  if  it  established  a  .school  in  the  district  in 
question  whether  it  was  injuring  the  other  school  or  not.  It  would  be  doing  its  duty 
to  the  State.  I  claim,  as  a  teacher,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  wherever  economically  possible. 

2,201.  Provided,  of  course,  that  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  a  school  ? — It  could  not  be  established  economically  if  there  was  no  demand. 

2,20").  Still  you  would  hardly  go  next  door  to  an  existing  school  which  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  doing  good  work,  because  it  was  under  voluntary  control,  in  order  to 
establish  a  Government  school  which  would  take  the  same  pu]iiis  (—1  consider  that 
in  a  district  possessing  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants — I  cannot  determine  at  the 
moment  how  many— it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  establish  a  school. 

2,20:5.  A  secondary  school  ?— A  secondary  school. 
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9linntes  of  2,207.  However,  it  seems  to  me  the  weight  of  j-our  evidence  comes  down  to  this, 

Evidence.       ^^^^  ^.^^  consider  that  at  present  not  more  than  two  schools  of  secondary  grade  are 

necessary  ? — -Provided  the  existing  voluntary  schools  continue. 

ji;,.  2,203.  {Mr.  Lance.)  Do  you  consider  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school  to  be 

H.  A.  Trnhikaw.  a  proper  preparation  for  the  secondary  school  ? — May  I  answer  you  in  this  way — -I 
7  ",g„g  consider  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  present  curriculum  to  be  made  a 
— '—  thorough  preparatory  curriculum  to  the  secondary. 

Q. 2,207— 2,227.  2,209.  It  would  not  require  any  material  alteration? — Very  little  indeed. 

2.210.  Your  view  is  that  the  primary  school  should  be  regarded  as  the  sole  pre- 
paratory school,  and  that  there  should  be  no  other  ? — Yes. 

2.211.  With  regard  to  free  education ? — May  I  say,  before  I  am  questioned 

on  that  point,  that  there  was  one  line  of  my  evidence  which  was  unfortunately  not 
sent  up  to  your  Secretary  ?  Under  {d),  "  The  terms  of  entrance  to  Government 
secondary  schools,"  after  the  words  "  an  income  of  more  than,  say,  £-500  per  annum," 
should  come  these  words,  "  this  as  a  temporary  measure  only."  I  mean  by  this  that 
I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education  for  those  children  who  can  benefit 
by  it,  and  who  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  State,  but  I  consider  that  the  time  is  not  oppor- 
tune to  give  everyone  of  that  class  free  secondary  education,  as  the  State  has  already 
told  us  that,  practically  speaking,  it  is  in  financial  difficulties. 

2.212.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  was  commg  to.  You  say  that  you  would  give 
free  education  to  those  who  give  promise  of  being  useful  to  the  State  ?— Y^es. 

2.213.  That  is,  you  base  their  claim  for  their  education  on  the  benefit  to  the  State  ; 
you  regard  it  as  a  benefit  to  the  State  that  children  should  be  properly  educated  if 
they  are  capable  ? — Yes. 

2.214.  And,  given  that  they  are  capable,  that  they  should  be  given  free  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

2.215.  Y"ou  lay  that  down  as  a  principle  ? — Y"es. 

2.216.  How  does  the  question  of  the  parent's  income  possibly  afiect  it  ? — To 
my  mind  the  parent's  income  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  only  point  is  this, 
that  the  Government  have  distinctly  told  us  that  they  have  only  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  spend  at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  I  consider  that  if  any  scheme 
is  brought  out  at  the  present  moment  it  cannot  include,  as  a  part  of  it,  free  education 
throughout,  and  I  consider  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  people  should  have  the 
first  claim. 

2.217.  Then  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  it  is  purely  a  financial  question  ? — Y'es. 
If  the  State  can  afford  it  they  should  give  free  education  throughout  to  those  who 
can  benefit  by  it. 

2.218.  Do  you  know  the  amount  the  State  collects  at  present  in  fees  from 
secondary  schools  ?— I  have  seen  Mr.  Foote's  evidence  ;   I  believe  he  gave  the  figures. 

2.219.  He  brought  the  total  down  to  about  £.'),000  ?— Y^es. 

2.220.  We  know  there  will  probably  be  an  increasing  amount  of  secondary 
education,  one  can  allow  for  that,  but  for  the  matter  of  a  few  thousand  pounds — 
whether  it  is  £-5.000  or  £10,000,  or  even  £15,000.  do  you  consider  that  the  State  should 
withhold  free  secondary  education  ? — I  consider  that  the  State  should  be  really  forced, 
as  it  were,  if  at  all  possible,  to  provide  free  education  for  those  children  who  would 
benefit  by  it. 

2.221.  Who  showed  themselves  capable  of  it  ?^Yes. 

2.222.  Therefore  you  would  have  an  examination  test  on  entering  the  secondary 
school  ? — Not  necessarily  an  examination  test.  I  consider  that  a  child  who  has  satis- 
factorily gone  through  the  seventh  standard  of  the  elementary  school  has  satisfied 
the  authorities  that  he  is  capable  of  going  on  with  the  secondary  work. 

2.223.  It  practically  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  that  is  to  say,  you  would  only 
give  the  free  education  to  those  who  are  capable  of  benefiting  by  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2,22-i.  The  method  adopted  of  arriving  at  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  ? — Y''es. 

2.225.  [Mr.  Wawjh.)  Have  you  aiMhing  to  say  in  regard  to  co-education  ?  Do 
you  condemn  the  system  ?  Do  you  say  that  boj'S  and  girls  should  be  educated  apart  ? 
— No  ;  I  say  that  boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  satisfactorily  together,  and  much 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  teaching  them  together,  and  I  am  certainly  strongly  against 
building  two  separate  institutions,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  1  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  this,  that  the  same  building  partitioned  off.  as  it  were,  into  two  separate  com- 
partments, would  meet  all  I  want. 

2.226.  Two  schools  under  one  roof  ? — ^Y'^es. 

2.227.  You  suggest  in  your  evidence  that  Johannesburg  College,  Jeppestown 
High  School,  and  Cleveland  High  School  are  secondary  schools  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  you  really  mean  that  ? — Y^es. 
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2.228.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  percentage  of  scholars  receiving  education  above  iMinuh-s  oi 
the  seventh  standard  in  any  of  those  schools  1 — I  cannot  tell  you  the  percentage  of  *''*'*'*'"*"^- 

children  receiving  secondary  education  compared  with  the  total  number  at  any  one 

institution,  but  from  enquiries  made,  the  figures  I  have  (|uoted  are  in  each  case  very  ji,-. 

mucli  liii;horthan  the  number  of  children  who  are  taking  actual  secondary  work  in  anv  Il-i.'i'iiihxluni'. 
of  the  three  institutions  I  have  mentioned.  „  i?T    innr- 

.         .  n  J<eb.,  1906. 

2.229.  You  say  you  have  no  objection  to  a  secondary  school  in  the  eastern  dis-  

tricts.     Why  is  that — because  of  the  demand  there  for  secondary  education,  or  bocavise  Q- 2,228— 2,243. 
of    the    endowment    offered    in    that    particular    district  \  —  I    have    no    objection    to 

a  secondary  school  being  established  there,  so  long  as  there  is  a  proper  demand  for  it. 
I  put  that  in  my  evidence,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  amount  of  the  previous 
evidence  has  gone  to  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  school  in  that  district.  1  wish 
the  Commission  clearly  to  understand  that  I  am  not  against  that.  What  1  am  against 
is,  a  S('hool  being  estai)lished  at  the  present  time  in  mv  own  district  where  there  is 
really  very  little  demand  for  it. 

2.230.  Would  it  be  possible  to  set  apart  a  room  or  two  in  your  school  tu  carry 
on  education  on  the  spot  for  such  scholars  as  required  it  ? — Provided  a  certain  amount 
of  the  junior  scholars  were  turned  out. 

2.231.  Y'^ou  are  full  ? — Brimming  over  at  tiie  present  time. 

2.232.  Are  there  children  waiting  for  admission  to  your  school  ? — J  turned  away 
a  matter  of  33  on  Monday,  and  still  more  the  previous  Monday. 

2.233.  Do  you  think  the  Government  can  provide  free  secondary  education  until 
it  has  provided  sufficient  accommodation  for  scholars  for  primary  education  ? — You 
are  asking  me  a  ipiestion  T  would  like  to  answer  in  this  way  ;  my  evidence  has  been 
prepared  only  on  secondary  education  ;  [  certainly  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  to  provide  sufficient  and  efficient  primary  education,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
can  afford  to  neglect  secondary  education  either. 

2.234.  The  accommodation  in  your  locality  is  not  suiiicient  ? — No. 

2.23.").  (Archdenron  Fursc.)  I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  a  matter  upon  which 
the  last  witness  was  examined.  You  say,  "  We  agree  with  previous  witnesses  that  the 
actual  control  should  rest  with  Government."  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  that  ? 
— I  mean  that  the  right  of  a])pointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  should  rest  with 
(Joverninent ;    that  this  Ijoard — call  it  what  you  will — should  have  advisory  ]iowcrs 

only- 

2,23G.  No  financial  control  ? — ^I  have  not  gone  into  that  point.  I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness;  on  some  points  I  certainly  agree  with  him. 

2.237.  When  you  say  they  should  have  advisory  jiowcrs,  what  do  you  contem- 
plate they  would  have  to  do  ? — •The  duties,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  would  be  to 
really  supervise  the  general  work  of  the  school  in  such  things  as  seeing  that  the  teachers 
are  doing  their  duty,  seeing  that  the  school  is  ke])t  in  ])roper  order,  and  seeing  that 
such  things  as  the  ordinary  sanitary  arrangements  and  sanitary  laws  are  com]ilied 
with,  and  mattc^rs  of  that  kind,  really  to  act  as  a  kind  of  check  on  the  headmaster 
and  his  teachers.  There  are  many  other  things  which  the  advisory  board  would 
naturally  take  a  share  in,  but  those  I  think  are  the  chief. 

2.238.  The  first  one  is  that  thev  should  see  that  the  teachers  did  their  duty  ? 
—Yes. 

2,23'.*.  You  would  not  suggest  that  they  should  come  in  and  deal  with  teachers 
except  through  the  headmaster  ? — No. 

2,2tO.  How  would  they  find  out  whether  the  teachers  did  their  duty  or  not  ? — 
I  think  that  is  quite  easy.  It  is  a  matter  of  sinqily  having  an  interest  in  the  school, 
going  there  occ^asionally  and  finding  out  from  the  headmaster  what  teachers  were 
taking  an  interest  in  the  school  apart  from  the  question  of  bread  and  butter.  They 
can  also,  if  they  arc  in  the  district,  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  individual  teachers. 

2,21 1.  Quite  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  headmaster  is  there  he  knows  whether 
the  teachers  are  doing  their  duty  or  not,  and  reports  the  matter  to  the  Kducatidn 
Department  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2.242.  So  that  as  far  as  that  goes  the  advisory  board  would  not  lie  of  any  value 
at  all  ? — You  might  possibly  have  a  slack  headmaster 

2.243.  Then  they  have  not  any  control  over  him,  an<l  he  knows  that  ;  he  is 
appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  Education  De]iartment.  The  board  might  advise 
that  he  should  l)e  dismissed?—!  think  that  if  they  did  the  Education  Dei)artineut 
would  make  full  enipiiry  into  the  matter,  and  if  they  found  that  (he  advisory  board 
were  correct  in  what  they  stated  they  would  eitlu'r  dismiss  that  man  or  transfer  him 
to  some  other  district. 

2a 
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Minutes  of  2,244.  I  really  want  to  get  at  something  whicli  would  mean  definite  work  for 

Evidence.        thgni  to  do,  because,  as  I  said  before,  j-ou  have  here  a  busy  community,  and  you  will 

not  get  people  to  attend  meetings  and  take  an  interest  in  the  thing  unless  they  really 

Mr.  feel  they  are  effecting  something  by  it.     It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  you  leave  the  board 

//.  .1.  Trnbshaw.  ^\i\^  purely  advisorv  powers,  the  tendency  is  for  members  of  that  board  not  to  come 

S  Feb~^906     to  the  meetings.     So  far  as  keeping  order  in  the  school  goes,  that  is  for  the  headmaster, 

— ^  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  to  see  to  the  sanitary  laws  and  report— I  believe 

Q.  2,24-1— 2,2.54.  j^^  j^g^g  ig^^ely  done  so — so  that  in  none  of  those  things  would  the  board  have  any  more 

to  do  than  is  done  at  the  present  time.     There  are  also  the  inspectors  in  the  Education 

Department  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  round  and  see  that  the  teachers  are  doing  their 

duty,  so  that  I  do  not  see  where  the  advisory  board  is  coming  in  ? — To  tell  you  the 

honest  truth,  the  only  reason  why  I  put  in  an  advisory  board  is  because  I  believe  that 

the  ])oint  has  been  already  settled,  and  that  we  are  to  have  some  form  of  committee  ; 

I  think  in  that  case  that  the  committee  should  take  the  form  I  have  mentioned. 

2,24-5.  A  form  of  committee  which,  in  natural  process  of  time,  woidd  die  out, 
because  nobodv  would  go  to  the  meetings.  Are  you  seriously  recommending  that 
we  should  recommend  to  the  Government  the  appointment  of  such  a  board  ? — Not 
in  the  first  instance  ;  I  believe  that  has  been  ckalt  with.  It  has  been  finally  settled 
that  we  are  to  have  a  board.  My  only  reason  for  including  this  in  my  evidence  is  to 
point  out  to  this  Commission  the  kind  of  board  I  should  like  to  see  if  we  are  to  have 
a  board  at  all. 

The  Chairman  :  The  only  thing  settled  is,  that  an  advisory  board  for 
primary  education  shall  be  constituted  ;  that  is  settled  by  implication,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  existing  regulations.  The  constitution  of  any 
board  for  secondary  education  has  not  been  finally  settled.  It  is  exactly  one  of  the 
matters  upon  which  this  Commission  has  been  empowered  to  report.  It  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  this  Commission  to  recommend  that  no  board  is  necessary  for 
secondary  education. 

The  Witness:  I  would  point  out  that  in  paragraph  (a)  I  bring  in  control  first; 
I  wish  to  see  the  same  control  for  primary  education  as  for  secondary  ;  therefore, 
if  any  board  is  to  be  established  for  primary  work,  it  should  deal  with  secondary 
work  also. 

2.246.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  from  you,  as  a  practical 
teacher  and  headmaster  of  a  large  school  here,  what  you  think  should  be  the  duties 
of  that  board.  It  is  no  good  appointing  a  board  if  they  have  nothing  to  do,  that  is 
quite  obvious.  So  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  their  duties  do  not  come  to  very  much  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  you  would  not  like  their  duties  to  come  to  very  much,  would  you  ? — 
I  think  I  should  welcome  such  a  board. 

2.247.  Such  a  board  as  you  suggest,  with  no  duties  to  perform  ? — I  think  it  will 
have  many  duties  to  perform. 

2.248.  There  has  been  some  slight  experiment,  as  the  Chairman  mentioned  to-day, 
with  regard  to  Johannesburg  College  ;  it  has  been  purely  an  advisory  board,  and 
reallv  it  is  extremely  hard  to  say  what  that  board  has  got  to  do  at  all.  I  know  a  little 
about  it,  because  I  have  served  on  it.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  very  advisable  that 
you  should  have  local  assistance,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  will  get  it  with- 
out giving  them  duties  to  perform.  You  would  like  the  matter  to  be  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  Education  Department  ? — I  would  like  the  final  appeal  to  rest  with  the 
Education  Department. 

2.249.  Giving  them  practically  final  powers  to  deal  with  all  questions  ? — Yes. 

2.250.  In  paragraph  [h)  you  say  that  there  is  practically  no  demand  in  the  western 
suburbs  for  a  school  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  ;  there  is  some  small  demand,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  to  justify  establishing  a  school  in  that  district. 

2.251.  Why  is  that  ?  So  far  as  I  know  the  western  suburbs,  they  form  at  any 
rate  a  very  large  district  ? — First  of  all,  I  consider  the  peo])le  residing  in  that  locality 
have  not  been  educated  up  to  see  that  it  is  really  necessar}'  to  give  their  children  a 
proper  education  to  bring  them  up  as  useful  citizens.  I  consider  that  the  next  im- 
portant point  is  the  poverty  of  the  district  ;  boys  and  girls  in  the  great  percentage 
of  cases  have  to  go  to  work  to  eke  out  their  existence,  as  it  were. 

2.252.  Both  those  points  would  be  done  awa}^  with,  if  your  proposal  for  free 
secondary  education  was  carried  ? — Not  necessarily  the  first  one. 

2.253.  I  take  it  people  would  send  their  children  if  they  could  get  education  for 
nothing  ? — Yes,  there  would  certainly  be  a  greater  demand. 

2.254.  You  think  the  western  suburbs  differ  from  other  suburbs  in  those  respects  ? — 
I  do. 


,258.  It  comes  to  practically  the  same  tliiim  ? — 1  do  not  think  so  ;   I  do  not  wisli 
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2,205.  You  scorn  to  take  it  for  granted  tliat  the  contiimauce  of  jjrivate  schools  MimiteK  of 
would  be  necessary  to  your  scheme  of  only  having  one  or  two  Government  schools  '.—  *'''«'♦'"*■»'• 
At  present.  

2:256.  But  you  do  not  really  want  them  to  exist  at  all,  1  understand  ?— From  Mr. 

my  own  point  of  view,  they  may  exist.  //.  A.  Tmhsliaw. 

2,257.  You  do  not  feel  that  they  should  exist  in  an  ideal  State  ?  — Yes,  why  not  ?    g  peb~~190C 
All  I  say  is,  that  the  Government,  provided  it  can  establish  a  Government  school  in  any  " 

particular  district,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  lay  out  any  funds  for  the    mainten-   Q-  2,255—2,273. 
ance  of  a  volimtary  school. 

2, 
the  voluntary  schools  to  be  abolished. 

2.259.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  killing  olT  an  institution  by  slow  degrees  ? — I 
contend  that  the  great  majority  of  the  voluntary  schools  in  existence  at  the  present 
time  were  established  without  the  least  idea  of  any  great  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2.260.  I  might  point  out  one  fact,  that  under  the  late  Government  a  voluntarv 
school  that  I  know  of  in  Pretoria  was  helped  considerably  by  capitation  grant  ? — 
Simply  because  it  agreed  to  take  as  part  of  its  curriculum  a  certain  subject ;  I  do 
not  know  the  school  you  are  referring  to. 

2.261.  As  a  fact  it  was  so  ;  what  the  reasons  were  I  do  not  know.  With  resiard 
to  having  one  central  school,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trams,  when  we  get  them, 
are  going  to  run  out  to  the  northern  suburbs  in  two  directions — they  will  run  out,  I  imder- 
stand,  through  Y''coville  and  also  Braamfontein  past  the  Agricultural  Show  Grouiul, 
so  that  you  would  have  practically  two  hues — supposing  a  secondary  school  was 
founded  at  Jeppestown  for  the  eastern  suburbs,  woidd  you  have  any  objection  to 
another  school  being  founded  in  the  northern  suburbs  ?— No,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  school  being  provided. in  any  suburb,  provided  there  is  equal  opportunity 
given  to  the  children  in  mv  district  to  receive  secondary  education,  with  children  of 
other  districts. 

2.262.  The  only  inequality  which  would  exist,  provided  you  could  get  the  tram 
accommodation  to  take  them  there,  would  be  that  it  would  be  about  five  or  six  minutes 
more  in  the  tram  ? — That  may  be. 

2.263.  Would  you  object,  therefore,  to  that  being  made  the  school  for  the  western 
suburbs  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

2.264.  Why  ? — Simply  because  eventually  we  shall  demand  a  school  being  estab- 
lished in  the  western  suburbs. 

2.265.  That  is  all  right,  when  you  can  run  it  ;  why  should  you  object  to  that 
.school  being  founded  which  would  for  a  certain  time  supply  your  need  in  the  western 
suburbs  ?— Because  it  would  supply  our  need  in  the  western  suburbs  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  advantage  gained  by  the  other  suburbs. 

2.266.  I  do  not  see  that ;  it  is  only  ten  minutes  in  the  tram.  Where  does  the 
disadvantage  come  in  ? — It  would  take  a  longer  time,  it  would  be  more  e.xjtensive, 
there  would  be  far  more  worry  for  the  parents  in  the  transfer  from  train  to  tram,  and 
so  on — -little  details,  certainly. 

2.267.  They  do  not  come  to  very  much  ? — They  do.  from  a  parent's  point  of 
view. 

2.268.  I  submit  this,  that  if  you  founded  a  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  y(ui 
would  have  to  bring  in  all  the  children  from  the  suburbs  ? — -No. 

2,26!).  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  town,  and  you  know  that  the  toiulency 
is  more  and  more  to  go  outside  and  live  ? — Yes. 

2.270.  So  that  there  would  be  an  increasing  number  outside  who  will  have  to 
come  in.  I  do  not  know  if  you  know  a  township  called  Waverley,  further  north  of 
Orchards  and  Norwood  and  Orange  Grove,  to  which  I  believe  the  trams  are  going  to 
r\in  ;  they  will  have  to  come  right  away  from  Yeoville,  Houghton  Estate,  Berca, 
Parktown,  and  the  top  of  Hospital  Hill  right  down  to  the  Union  Ground  ? — Yes. 

2.271.  A  very  mucli  larger  nutnber  of  children  will  have  to  come  in  from  those 
parts  than  will,  on  your  own  showing,  come  from  the  western  suburbs  to  this  central 
school  ? — Yes. 

2.272.  As  soon  as  you  are  in  a  position  to  run  one,  you  will  demand  a  school  fm 
the  western  suburbs? — Yes. 

2.273.  What  will  then  ha])pon  to  the  central  school  ? — The  central  school  will 
still  be  in  existence,  because  there  is  a  large  residential  area  round  the  bottom  of  the 
Hospital,  or  the  Wanderers',  and  the  western  side  of  Braamfontein,  which  will  always 
support  a  central  school.  People  do  not  want  to  send  their  children  out  into  t  he  count  ry 
to  school  if  they  can  send  them  to  school,  ]iractically  S])eaking,  in  the  next  street. 
I  camiot  give  you  figures,  but  I  should  think  the  great  majority  of  children  living 
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Minutes  ol      round  about  the    Marist   Brothers'  School  go  to  the    Marist  Brothers'  School  at  the 
Kvidfiici'.       present  time,  and  not  to  Jeppestown  High  School.    If  you  established  a  school  in  the 

centre  of  the  town  at  the  particular  spot  I  have  mentioned,  you  would  always  oljtain 

Mr.  a  large  number  of  children  from  round  about  that  quarter. 

H.  A.  TnilKhaic.  2,274.  Supposing  there  is  only  money  enough  to  establish  two  girls'  schools  and 

8  Feb~~i906     t^o  boys'  schools,  would  you  still  maintain  that  you  ought  to  have  a  central  school 
"'         '    as  one  of  them  ? — Yes;    I  consider  that  it  is  really  the  first  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
Q.  2,274— 2,296.  recommend  the  estabhshment  of  a  central  school. 

2,27").  In  your  answers  to  objections,  sub-section  («)•  you  mention  the  Fort  ? — 
Yes,  speaking  from  the  health  point  of  view. 

2,270.  Would  you  suggest  that  as  a  site  ? — It  has  been  put  forward. 

2.277.  And  that  would  serve,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  opinion,  the  western 
suburbs  I — \'es,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Union  Ground  would. 

2.278.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  mean  by  central,  what  radius  would  you  include, 
would  you  include  the  Fort  as  a  central  site  ? — I  think  it  certainly  could  be  included 
as  a  central  site. 

2.279.  Would  vou  include  Hc)spital  Hill  ?— Hospital  Hill  is  a  very  long  range  ; 
I  should  iuclude  Hospital  Hill  provided  you  do  not  go  too  far  across  ;  I  certainly  think 
that  the  hospital  itself  occupies  a  central  site. 

2.280.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  You  have  dealt  with  the  terms  of  entrance  to  Govern- 
ment secondary  schools  ;  you  say  your  statement  should  read,  "  To  provide  free 
secondarv  education  for  such  child,  provided  the  parent  is  not  in  receipt  of  an  income 
of  more  than  £500  per  annum,  this  as  a  temporary  measure  only  ;  "  that  is  how  it 
reads,  I  understand  ? — Y'^es. 

2.281.  Would  you  simply  take  into  consideration  the  amomit  he  was  earning  as 
salary  or  income  ? — I  consider  that  his  income,  from  whatever  source,  should  be  taken 
into  account.; 

2.282.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  real  practical  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  state 
their  incomes  ? — I  suppose  there  is. 

2.283.  Whv  ? — For  the  simple  reason,  I  suppose,  that  some  men  will    not  do  so. 

2.284.  In  your  opinion  is  it  degrading  to  have  to  state  your  income  ? — Yes. 

2.285.  Whv  ? — I  do  not  care  to  have  everyone  knowing  the  amount  of  money 
I  am  earning. 

2.286.  Do  you  think  that  is  really  a  general  feeling  ;  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  about  this  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  many,  but  I  know  a  few  people  who  would 
not  care  to  make  public  the  amount  of  the  income  they  are  receiving. 

2.287.  I  ask  that  because  it  has  been  mentioned  as  a  thing  which  was  taken  for 
granted,  that  it  was  a  most  degrading  thing  to  have  to  say  you  were  only  receiving 
£."500  a  year.  I  think  personally  I  would  be  rather  inclined  to  state  it,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  something  more  ? — No  doubt  it  is  known  to  the  Commission  that  this  is  a 
scheme  which  is  already  in  existence  in  New  South  Wales  and  which  answers  fairly 
well — I  mean  with  regard  to  the  parent's  salary.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  one  of 
the  teachers  at  present  here,  who  has  been  in  New  South  Wales,  and  he  tells  me  the 
salary  is  fixed  at  about  £240.  I  think  between  £.")00  and  £C00  a  year  here  would  be 
equal  to  £240  there,  and  therefore  I  have  fixed  it  at  £-500. 

2.288.  Would  you  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  children  that  the  man 
had  ?— I  think  if  you  did  you  would  be  going  into  a  great  amount  of  detail  ;  he  would 
surely  not  have  more  than  two  children  who  would  be  receiving  secondary  education 
at  the  same  time. 

2.289.  I  do  not  know,  he  might  have  ten  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  not  at  the  ages 
I  have  sti[)ulated.     He  might  certainly-  it  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  very  improbable. 

2,2iK).  Perhaps  ten  is  too  many  ;  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  number  receiving 
education,  it  is  a  question  of  the  mouths  to  be  fed  ? — I  think  I  would  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  for  the  time  being  ;  if  a  man  is  earning  more  than  £.j00  a  year  he  should  assist 
with  regard  to  his  child's  further  education. 

2.291.  Your  real  opinion  is  that  secondary  education  ought  to  be  given  free  ? — 
Certainly. 

2.292.  To  all  those  capable  of  benefiting  by  it  ? — ■Y'^es. 

2.293.  What  happens  to  the  others  ?— I  consider  that  if  the  parent  desires  further 
education,  which  could  hardly  be  called  secondary  education,  to  be  given  to  the  child, 
it  would  not  benefit  the  State  to  any  great  extent,  and  therefore  the  parent  should 
meet  the  expense. 

2.294.  WlioUy  ?— Yes. 

2,29-5.  Woukl  he  be  allowed  to  send  his  child  to  a  Government  school  and  pay 
what  it  cost  to  educate  that  child  ? — Y'es. 

2,296.  To  pay  the  whole  amount  ? — Y'es. 
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2.297.  So  you  would  tako  in  paying  pupils  ( — Yes;  I  would  like  to  add,  provided  .^liimtes  of 
the  child  could  do  secondary  work,  not  on  any    account    if   he   did    not    leach    tl.e  •'^*'''^"**'- 

secondary  standaid.     My  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  should  only  be  secondary        

work  done  in  secondary  schools.     No  matter  how  much  money  the  parent  is  willing  jjj_ 

to  put  down,  if  the  child  cannot  com'*  up  to  the  le^nired  standard    it   should  find  no  j'/. -'•  Truiis/iaw. 

place  in  that  institution.  „  _■;      „„„ 

1  .  .8  Feb.,  1906. 

2.298.  You  say,  "  In  this  case  the  Government  should,  we  consider,  pay  a  grant  

of,  say,  £8  per  annum  towards  the  pupil's  education,  the  parent  being  called  upon   Q- 2,297— 2,318. 
to  pay  the  rest  ?  " — As  a  temporary  measure. 

2,29S).  As  a  temporary  measure  you  think  that  })rinciple  is  all  right,  that  is 
to  say,  that  every  parent  has  a  right  to  some  £8  ? — ^No. 

2.-"500.  Why  not  ?  —Every  parent  whose  child  is  fit  to  enter  the  sccondarv  school 
under  the  terms  1  have  mentioned,  and  who  wishes  to  send  his  child  to  the  secondarv 
school. 

2.301.  Which  secondary  sdiool  i — The  Government  secondary  school. 

2.302.  You  are  not  recommending  that  the  Government  should  pay  a  grant  of, 
say,  £8  per  annum  towards  the  pupil's  education  as  you  say  here,  and  that  the  parent 
should  pay  the  rest  ?— I  am,  provided  that  such  education  is  completed  in  the  Govern- 
ment institution  and  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

2.303.  But  in  no  other  case  ?— No. 

2,30 1.  Y"ou  do  not  think  the  parent  has  a  right  to  say,  "  Everybody  else  gets 
his  £8,  why  should  not  I  ?  " — No.  If  the  Government  institution  is  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  child,  and  the  parent  does 
not  take  advantage  of  it,  then  1  say  the  parent  should  not  have  any  outside 
advantage  from  the  Government. 

2.305.  He  is  not  allowed  to  have  his  child  educated,  and  to  get  that  advantage 
from  Government  in  any  particular  way  he  likes  ? — He  is  allowed  to  send  his  child  — 
provided  that  the  child  is  fitted  to  do  secondary  work — to  the  (iovernment  secondary 
school. 

2.306.  In  other  words,  your  views  are,  whatever  your  sympathies  may  be  with 
voluntary  schools,  that  you  would  practically  arrange  your  scheme  so  as  to  bring 
everything  directly  under  Government  control  ? — Y^es. 

2.307.  All  education  ?— Yes. 

2,30S.  You  think  that  would  be  good  for  education  ? — Y'es,  I  do. 

2, .309.  And  you  think  there  would  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  competition  in  educa- 
tion and  a  sufficient  variety  of  education  for  the  different  kinds  of  peo])le  in  the  State  l 
— Do  you  mean  the  ordinary  fachlists  ? 

2.310.  No,  I  do  not  mean  faddists,  but  there  are  dilTterent  kinds  of  people  in  the 
State;  we  are  not  all  made  of  one  pattern? — 1  do  not  think  any  stdiool  treats  all  the 
children  as  being  of  one  pattern. 

2.311.  But  all  the  schools  would  be  of  one  pattern,  I  take  it  { —  Not  necessarily  ; 
it  is  f|uite  within  the  power  of  the  Government  to  establish  a  secondary  school  for 
some  particular  object,  to  further  some  particular  object  more  than  another. 

2.312.  You  are  directlv  opposed  to  taking  into  consideration  at  all  in  this  matter 
what  are  called  class  distinctions  ? — I  am. 

2.313.  On  what  grounds  ?— For  the  simple  reason  that  I  consider  that  education 
is  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  if  the  State  does  its  duty  the  peo])le  should  abide  by  that. 

2.314.  You  would  not  encourage  people  to  select  the  jiupils  with  whom  their 
children  are  to  be  educated  ?  — No  ;  I  consider  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  tliat 
everv  child  in  these  institutions  is  a  satisfactory  ])upil.  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
health  and  cleanliness. 

2.315.  There  are  other  little  matters  which  are  tliought  lathci  im]iortanl  by 
some  people,  for  instance,  speech  ;  you  will  admit  that  there  is  the  King's  English 
and  other  ])eo])le's  English  '.  —Certainly. 

2.3K).  Do  you  think  that  a  parent  has  any  right  to  see  that  his  child  is  brought 
up  to  speak  the  King's  Englisli?— I  do  not  think  the  pTecaution  should  come 
from  that  (|uarter  at  all.  I  think  it  should  come  from  the  Government  itself. 

2.317.  The  ({overnment  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  dees  it  not  ?— The 
Education  ])e])artment  should  dcniand  that  the  whole  of  the  children  in  its  institutions 
are  taught  in  a  proper  manner  ;  if  there  are  anv  defects  at  the  |i!(seiit  time  they 
should  be  remedied. 

2.318.  No  doubt  the  teaching  is  done  in  a  proper  manin-r,  but  unfortunately 
the  children  come  having  already  learned  a  good  deal,  and  the  methods  of  sjieech, 
even  apart  from  the  language  used,  have  generally  been  learned  before  the  child  comes 
to  school ;   in  that  case  you  would  mix  the  whole  lot  of  them  up  together  ?— Yes. 
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lliiiiites  of  2  3iy    You  would  do  it  for  your  own  child  if  vou  had  one  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite 

Kvidenec.       ^,,,.^  Jf  ^hat. 

2,320.  Absolutely  certain  ?— I   would  certainly   be   quite   prepared  to  send   my 

Mr.  child,  if  I  had  one,  to  the  chief  at  any  rate  of  the  Government  schools,  either  iirimary 

//.  A.  Triib-i/iuw  or  secondary,  that  are  at  the  present  time  establislu>d. 

p"^i906  2,321.  You  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  particular  class  of  child  that 

-^      '    happened  to  be  going  to  that  school  ? — Do  you  mean  as  a  parent  ? 
Q.  2,319-2,334.  2,322.  Yes.     We  have  to  deal  with  people  who  are  parents,  because  those  are 

really  the  important  people,  the  people  who  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  children  when 
they" have  got  children  of  their  own  ? — My  point  is  that  the  institution  is  there,  and 
if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that  institution  it  is  for  the  parent  to  demand  that 
it  be  put  right. 

2,323.  My  point  is  that  that  the  Government  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, and  not  of  a  particular  section  of  it ;  you  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  community  ?— I  am  speaking  for  the  whole  of  the  community. 

2,32f.  But  it  is  a  particular  class  of  the  community  who  say  they  object  to  class 
distinction  altogether  ;  I  do  not  say  it  may  not  be  the  majority,  possibly  it  is,  but 
you  would  in  that  case  absolutely  ignore  the  minority,  who  have  to  pay  taxes  just  the 
same  as  anybody  else  ? — It  is  done  in  other  things  ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  done  in  this  instance. 

2.325.  Is  that  really  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  ? — To  nw  mind,  the  whole 
thing  rests  with  the  Government.  If  the  Government  establishes  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  those  institutions  are  up  to  the  recognised  standard— that 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make— it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  for  those 
institutions  only,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  Government  should  be  called  on  to  pay 
extra  money  for  such  things  as  overlapping,  simply  because  an  individual  wishes  to 
send  his  child  to  some  "  private  venture  "  school. 

2.32fi.  Y'ou  sav,  "  up  to  the  recognised  standard."  No  doubt  you  have  to  take  a 
standard  which  you  must  consider  the  recognised  standard,  but  I  submit  that  no  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  no  headmaster  of  any  elementary  school  in  Johannesburg  at 
the  present  time,  would  be  content  with  the  standard  of  the  language  of  the  children 
who  "o  there.  It  does  not  come  up  to  what  you  would  wish  to  recognise  as  a  stan- 
dard ?— If  he  were  content  with  the  standard  of  the  language  of  the  children  who 
wo  there,  there  would  be  no  use  for  him.     He  is  there  to  better  the  existing  standard. 

2.327.  Quite  so,  but  then  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  existing  standard  ?— I  mean 
the  recognised  standard  for  the  time  being. 

2.328.  Supposing  you  get  people  whose  children  have  passed  that  standard — and 
you  must  admit  there  are  some  people  whose  children  have  passed  that  standard — 
are  you  <Toing  to  bring  those  children  down  to  a  lower  standard  and  keep  them  there  ? — 
Are  you  still  dealing  with  the  point  of  speech  or  general  work  ? 

2,320.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  schoolmaster  who  knows  perfectly  well  that 
book  learning  is  not  the  only  part  of  education  ;  there  is  speech,  there  are  manners, 
there  is  the  language  used.  Y^ou  know  very  well  that  in  many  houses  the  children 
under  ten,  and  perhaps  older  than  that,  are  not  accustomed  to  use  language  which 
is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  amongst  children  of  another  class  ? — My  contention  is 
that  it  should  not  be  permissible  with  that  other  class. 

2.330.  But  you  cannot  stop  it  ?— We  can,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

2.331.  In  time?— Yes. 

2.332.  But  we  are  dealing  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  time.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  been  so  long,  but  I  do  feel  that  this  is  an  important  point.  Wc  are 
dealing  with  a  question  in  which  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  all  classes  of  this 
eomuumity,  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  WTong  for  the  Commission,  because.  ]ierha])S. 
it  is  an  unpleasant  subject  to  talk  about,  to  overlook  this  question  of  the  classes  which 
do  exist.  The  reason  why  I  have  asked  this  cjuestion  is  because  I  maintain  we  have 
to  tackle  that  question,  and  not  shelve  it  ? — Quite  so. 

2.333.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Can.)  I  would  hke  to  be  quite  sure  that  I  understand 
what  you  mean  to  convey.  Y"ou  say,  "  So  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  brought 
to  show  that  the  accommodation  of  any  one  of  the  three  Government  secondary  schools 
(Jeppestown  High  School,  Johannesburg  College,  and  Cleveland  High  School)  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  children  who  have  passed  the  primary  stage, 
or  Standard  VII."  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  mean  that  any  one  of  these  schools 
might  supply  the  demand  ? — For  purely  secondary  education. 

2,331.  That  is  something  we  want  to  know  about.  Y'ou  think  that  the  total 
number  of  children  in  Johannesburg  who  require  to  be  provided  for  amoiuils  tonot 
more  than  350  bo}'S  and  girls  ? — Outiside  the  voluntar}'  schools. 
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•J,:5:5o.  "We  believe  there  are  not  more  than  350  such  children  attending  these   Mimitos  of 
S(;hools  at  present  "—docs  that  refer  to  the  schools  you  mentioned  ?— Tiie  three  1   ''^ '''•""«■«• 
mentioned.  

2,."5:3<5.  We  want  to  get  some  idea  of  what  provision  should  be  made.     You  say  Mr. 

provision  for  .'500  scholars  ;    that  means  boys  and  girls  ? — Yes.  JLA.TiulalKui-. 

2.337.  In  addition  to  the  school  at  Jeppestown,  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the    g  pe^iooe 
present  1 — I  think  so.  '' 

2.338.  That  is  on  the  understanding  that  such  schools  as  are  carrying  on  secondary  Q  2,335— 2,3'16. 
education  now,  continue  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

2,33!).  [Mr.  Waugh.)  You  say  you  would  not  object  to  send  your  child  to  any 
Oovernment  secondary  school  ? — Yes. 

2,3 to.  Would  you  not.  possibly,  select  the  best  secondary  school  within  reach  ; 
that  is  to  say,  apart  from  your  being  headmaster  of  this  school  in  the  western  suburbs, 
would  not  you  possibly  select  Johannesburg  College  to  which  to  send  your  child  rather 
than  Fordsburg  or  Mayfair  School  ? — You  mean,  if  a  secondary  school  were  to 
be  established  in  Mayfair  or  Fordsburg,  would  I  rather  send  my  child  to  Jeppestown 
High  School  or  Johannesburg  College  ? 

2,311.  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning?  —  !  think  it  is  quite  within  the  rights  of  an 
individual  parent  to  say  one  school  is  better  than  another,  but  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  see  that  they  are  all  equal,  and  if  the  State  did  its  dutv  I  would  have 
no  complaint.     I  would  send  my  child  to  Mayfair. 

2.342.  Do  you  tliink  the  social  atmosphere  in  the  Fordsburg  or  Mayfair  schools 
would  be  equal  to  the  social  atmosphere  of  Johannesburg  College  ? — Every  bit. 

2.343.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  ?— Provided  it  was  built  in  Mayfair,  not  in  the 
heart  of  Fordsburg. 

2.344.  Johannesburg  College  draws  its  pupils  from  a  grade  of  society  which  is 
supjjosed  to  be  better  educated  than  that  to  be  found  in  Fordsburg  ? — Yes,  but  I  do 
not  appear  solely  for  Fordsburg.  I  am  speaking  for  Fordsburg,  Mayfair,  and  the  mines 
round  about  up  to  the  little  township  of  Brixton. 

2,34-5.  Would  you  not  be  tempted  to  select  what  you  considered  the  best  school, 
that  is  to  say,  the  school  having  a  better  social  atmosphere  than  you  are  likely  to 
find  in  poorer  neighbourhoods  ? — Not  if  the  school  was  an  efficient  school,  as  efficient 
in  general  work  and  tone  as  the  school  you  have  (juoted,  Johannesburg  College.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  this,  I  consider  that  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  we  have 
families  of  equal  standing  to  those  at  the  north.  On  the  nunes  we  have  a  fairly  large 
number  of  families  who  are  quite  equal  to  any  families  in  the  north. 

2, .346.  But  you  would  pay  no  regard  to  social  surroundings  in  sending  your  child 
to  school  ?  Does  it  come  to  that  ? — If  the  Government  proved  to  me  that  the 
school  wa?  an  efficient  school,  I  shoidd  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  matter  ;  f 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  send  my  child  there. 
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Mr.  Jacoi!  Swart,  Examined. 

In  connection  with   Mr.  Swart's  evidence,  the  followini.;  letter  from  tlii'  Secret  irv       ./  .Cv/,,/ 

to  the  TurfEontcin  and  Forest  Hill  Teii;u\ts'  and  Slindlinldcrs' Associntion  wasread  : —  

15  Feb ,  1906. 
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Minutes  of 
Evidence. 


Mr. 
J.  Swart. 

15  Feb.,  1906. 


Joluuinesliiirrr. 

2iul  February,   liiOG. 

The  Sei'Eetary, 

Secondary  Schools  Co.mmlssion, 
Pbetori.-^. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  have  vour  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  in  ackMowleJjiUient  of  mine  of  the  20[ii  idem, 
and  also  your  telegram  of  yesterday's  date. 

The  evidence  Messrs.  Swart  and  Northcroft  are  jjrepared  to  give  is  in  support  of  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  you. 

Resolution  1. — "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  a  secondary  school  should  be 
irranted  to  the  southern  districts  of  Johannesburg,  Ward  iO  being  the  largest  area  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  ward  of  the  town,  and  being,  or  likely  to  be,  in  a  good  position  to 
sup]>ort  the  establishment  of  this  school,  and  that  this  meeting  strongly  objects  to  the 
establishment  of  a  central  school  in  .Johannesburg." 

The  southern  suburbs  of  Johannesburg  are  increasing  very  rapidly  ;  Turfioiitem 
has,  for  some  time,  been  in  advance  of  all  the  other  suburbs  in  the  town  in  the  number 
of  new  buildings  passed  by  the  Municipality.  An  electric  tram  line  is  now  laid  and  w-ill 
be  running  within  a  few  months'  time,  and  the  Municipality  has  laid  a  main  water  pipe 
to  the  boundaries  of  these  townships  and  is  making  an-angements  for  the  reticulation 
throughout  the  area. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  has  increased  so  rapidly,  whilst  the  facilities 
for  comnmnication  have  been  very  inferior,  and  the  residents  have  been  ( onipelled  to  rely 
upon  rain  water  caught  in  iron  tanks  for  their  supply,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  increase  of  population  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  much  more  rapid  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  As  showing  what  the  past  increase  has  been  like,  I  may  mention 
that  three  vears  ago  the  number  of  children  attending  the  State  school  at  Turffontein  was 
forty  ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  considerably  over  four  hundred,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  school  term,  fifty  children  presented  themselves.  At  the  present  time, 
some  si.xtv  or  seventy  children  are  attending  secondary  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  manv  children  are  sent  to  boarding  schools  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

The  residents  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  their  children  being  sent  to  a  central  school 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  because  of  the  difficulty,  in  obtaining  a  site  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  of  their  indulging  freely  in  healthful  outdoor  recreations  during  playtime,  and 
they  are  also  averse  to  the  children  running  the  risks  which  are  inseparable  from  daily 
traffic  to  the  school  in  trams  and  'busses  where  the  traffic  is  already  very  much  congested, 
and  in  addition  many  parents  are  very  strongly  averse  to  their  girls  running  the  risk  of 
the  dailv  journey  unattended.  They  hold  that  schools  should  be  grouped  round  the  busy 
Centre  of  the  town  and  not  in  it.  such  a  system  being  far  more  conducive  to  the  good  health 
and  morals  of  the  children. 

Resolution  2. —  That,  in  the  opinion  ol  this  meeting,  secondary  education  should  1  e 
free,  and  that  entrance  to  a  secondary  school  should  be  by  examination  based  on  the  curri- 
culum of  the  primarv  .schools,  the  standard  of  the  said  examination  to  be  determined  by 
a  representative  body  of  practical  teachers,  both  secondary  and  primary."' 

The  public  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  that 
those  children  who  display  mental  ability  of  a  high  order  should  receive  their  education 
free.  It  is  assumed  that"  the  brains  of  its  children  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  the  country  possesses,  and  that  facilities  for  cultivating  this  asset  should  be  afforded 
to  all  children  whose  parents  are  willing  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  until  they 
can  qualify  to  pass  a  certain  examination  as,  for  instance,  the  Cape  University  matricula- 
tion exaniination.  It  is  not  thought  desirable  that  at  the  secondary  schools  children 
should  be  taught  who  have  not  passed  the  highest  standard  in  the  primary  schools,  or 
some  such  standard  as  the  Education  Department  thinks  necessary.  It  would  be 
eminently  undesirable  to  have  children  attending  secondary  schools  w^hose  scholastic 
attainments  have  not  exceeded  the  lower  standards  in  the  primary  schools. 

Resolution  3.—  This  meeting  strongly  condemns  the  present  system  of  bursaries, 
whereby  a  parent  has  to  make  a  declaration  of  poverty  before  his  child  can  enter  for  the 
examination,  thus  making  the  qualification  pecuniary  instead  of  academic." 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  that  before  children  are 
permitted  to  compete  for  bursaries  their  j)arents  are  compelled  to  make  a  declaration 
that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  This  restriction  prevents  a  number  of 
the  brightest  children  from  competing  and  those  who  compete  are  supposed  to  be  the 
children  of  the  poorer  people.  This  would  place  such  children  in  a  very  anomalous  position 
in  the  .secondary  schools  that  they  attend.  They  do  not  gain  admission  there  because 
of  their  own  ability  but  becau.se  of  their  parents'  poverty,  and  this  would  encourage  class 
distinctions  and  snobbishness  in  a  very  objectionable  form.  Another  more  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  present  system  is  that  a  number  of  parents  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education  in  secondary  schools,  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  false  declaration. 
The  present  system,  therefore,  encourages  perjury  among.st  parents  and  inculcates  snobbish- 
ness amongst  the  children.     We  consider  that  where  the  bursary  system  is  adopted,  com- 
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petition  should  be  open  to  all  childroii  no  matter  what  their  parents'  position  may  Ix'.   •^li""**'**  of 
Such  children  gaining  bursaries  would  acquire  honour  and  distinction  by  doinj;  so,  instead    ^'* '•'cfc. 
of  being  placed  under  a  stifxnia,  as  with  the  present  system.  

Resolution  4. —  "  That  pending  the  establishment  of  a  hi<rh  school  in  the  southern  suburbs,  „ 

arrangements  be  made  for  teaching  secondary  subjects  in  the  ])riinarv  schools."  j   swarl 

In  respect  of  this  resolution  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  many  children  residing  

in  th'  aouthern  suburbs  go  to  secondary  schools  elsewhere,  and  that  others  would  go  to  '5  Keb.,  1006. 
such  schools  but  for  the  additional  expense  and  the  risk  of  travelling  to  which  we  have  _  2347II2357 
referred.     We  strongly  urge  that  temporary  arrangements  of  the  nature  indicated  should  '      * 

be  made  so  as  to  afford  facilities  for  the  children  acquiring  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion at  the  principal  primary  schools  until  a  secondary  school  is  established. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  at  Turffontein  we  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  grants  of  land  in  a  suitable  locality,  so  as  to  assist  the  Department 
in  this  work.  Amongst  other  inlluential  corporations  we  have  approached  wa^^  the  Consoli- 
dated (loldfields  of  South  Africa,  who  own  a  large  portion  of  the  farm  Turffontein.  Their 
reason  for  not  making  us  a  grant  of  the  ground  we  desire  is,  that  they  have  already  given 
£20,000  for  education,  and  they  consider  that  they  have  sufficiently  conserved  our 
interests  in  doing  so.  In  view  of  this  statement  from  this  Corporation,  we  urge  that  funds 
have  been  provided  on  our  behalf  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  high  school  in  our  locality. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  IIEWSTONE,  Secretary. 

2,317.  (Aclin')  Chairman.)  You  represent  the  Standholders'  Association  of 
Turffontein  ?— Yes. 

2,348.  At  a  meeting  of  that  Assjciatioii  the  resolutions  contained  in  Mr.  Hew 
stone's  lette  rwere  passed  ?  In  the  first  resolution  you  say,  "  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  a  secondary  school  should  be  granted  to  the  southern  suburbs  of 
Johannesburg,  Ward  10  being  the  largest  area  as  compared  with  any  other  ward  of 
tiie  town,  and  being,  or  likely  to  be,  in  a  good  position  to  support  the  establishment 
of  this  school,  and  that  this  meeting  strongly  objects  to  the  establishment  of  a  central 
school  in  Johannesburg."  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  immediate  necessity  for 
such  a  school  ? — No,  not  immediately. 

2,319.  You  point  out  that  it  is  a  rapidly  growing  district  and  in  the  near  future 
you  consider  a  secondary  school  will  be  necessary  ? — Yes. 

2.350.  You  give  some  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  southern 
suburbs.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  children  at  ])rcsent  residing  in 
the  area  which  you  represent  ? — The  figures  we  have,  represent  those  at  school  at 
present.  We  give  only  the  approximate  figures.  A  fortnight  ago,  so  far  as  I  can 
find  out,  there  were  about  ■1,20  odd  children  at  school.  Three  years  ago  tliere  were 
only  40. 

2.351.  So  that  the  school  population  has  increased  tenfold  within  tiic  last  few 
years  ? — Yes. 

2.352.  Then  you  say  some  sixty  or  seventy  children  are  attending  secondary 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  many  children  are  sent  to  boarding  schools 
in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  ? — I  may  say  that  these  sixty  children  are  drawn  from 
all  the  southern  suburbs. 

2.353.  Those  children  attending  secondary  schools  a  e  d'a.vn  from  all  the  southern 
suburbs  ?— Yes,  they  are  children  from  Turffontein,  Rosettenville,  Booysens,  and 
Ophirton. 

2.354.  Some  of  those  sixty  or  seventy  may  probably  be  going  to  schools  in  ot  Ian- 
parts  ? — Yes,  some  go  to  Jeppestown  High  School,  some  to  the  Marist  Brothers' 
School,  some  to  Johannesburg  College,  and  so  on. 

2.355.  So  that  if  a  secondary  school  were  established  in  the  southern  sid)urbs  in 
the  near  future  it  would  draw  those  children  away  from  the  schools  they  are  at  present 
attending  ?— Some  of  them;  I  would  not  say  all. 

2.356.  It  is  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission  that  we  should  get 
some  final  convincing  statistics  as  to  the  total  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for, 
80  that  we  are  not  reckoning  the  children  twice  over,  in  the  district  in  which  they 
live  and  in  the  district  where  they  are  going  to  school  i  -That  is  why  1  stated  I  did 
not  think  they  ail  would  go  to  school  there,  but  a  large  number  of  them  I  think  would. 

2.357.  Do  you  consider  that  the  interests  of  the  district  which  you  re])resent 
would  be  prejudiced  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  even  if  you  had  j'our 
own  suburban  school?— No;  what  we  fear  is,  that  if  you  start  a  central  school  at 
present  there  wo\ild  be  no  likelihood  that  we  woukl  get  -at  all  events  for  a  long  lime 
—a  secondary  school  in  our  midst.  We  say  the  only  reason  ])eople  want  to  go  out 
to  the  suburbs  is  that  they  want  to  get  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town  for  tlie  health 
of  their  children  and  themselves. 

2b 
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Miiinlrs  or  2,358.  May  I  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the  children  you  are  here  to 

h>i(lciive.        represent  may  be  requiring  different  kinds  of  secondary  education,  and  possibly  some 

of  those  children  may  require  an  education  which  would  prepare  them  for  the  course 

jlr.  of  more  advanced  education  of  university  rank  which  is  being  given  at  the  Technical 

J.  Hwari.       Institute,  and  that  on  that  accoiint,  on  the  scientific  side,  there  would  be  required 

15  Peb~"iOOO.   expensive  apparatus  which  probably  could  not  be  provided  at  many  different  centres, 

and  I  wotild  ask  you  to  consider  whether  on  that  account  a  central  school  purely  or 

Q.  2,358— 2,8/0.  jy^inly  for  those  children  who  are  contemplating  a  scientific  career  miglit  have  certain 
advantages  ?— We  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that,  but  the  number  of  such  children 
would  be  small,  compared  to  the  children  that  would  take  secondary  edaCition. 

■J,.'}-")'.).  Your  main  objection,  I  take  it,  to  a  central  school  is  the  fear  that  the 
establishment  of  a  large  central  school  would  prevent  you  gettirg  a  secondary  school 
of  vour  own  eventually  ? — Yes. 

2,:?()0.  In  the  second  resolution  the  meeting  expresses  the  ojjinion  that  secondary 
education  should  be  free,  and  that  entrance  to  a  secondary  scliool  should  be  by  examina- 
tion based  on  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  schools.  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  that 
this  Commission  sits  here  with  certain  terms  of  reference,  amongst  which  is  the  dis- 
tinctly expressed  contemplation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  kinds  of 
secondary  schools  to  be  established  are  not  to  be  free  but  are  to  be  State-assisted  ? — 
I  niust  state  that  when  this  meeting  was  held,  although  this  resolution  was  carried, 
it  was  not  carried  unanimously  ;  there  were  certain  parents  who  were  opposed  to  it, 
and  I  must  state  that  several  of  the  parents  living  in  that  part  have  seen  me  subsc- 
((uently  and  expressed  their  views  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  find  that  a  good  few  of  them 
are  not  at  all  at  one  with  that  resolution. 

2,361.  That  is  very  valuable  information,  and  it  would  be  still  more  valuable  if 
you  could  tell  us  a]iproximatelv  what  proportion  of  the  parents  attending  that  meeting 
were  in  favour  of  free  education,  and  what  proportion  were  opposed  to  it  1 — There  was 
a  large  majority  in  favour  of  free  education.     A  small  number  were  against  it. 

2,302.  In  tlie  third  resolution  the  meeting  strongly  condemns  the  present  system 
of  bursaries,  and  the  main  reason  given  is  the  degradation  attaching  to  a  declaration 
of  poverty  ? — Yes. 

2,3()3.  Other  witnesses  have  spoken  in  nuich  the  same  terms,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  recommendation  will  receive  very  careful  consideration.  Have  you  anytliing 
to  add  to  it  ? — Only  that  our  attention  was  drawn  to  this  matter,  and  several  people 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  knew  of  certain  people  who  had  made  false  declarations 
to  enable  their  children  to  get  these  bursaries.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  was 
correct  or  not,  but  it  was  stated  at  the  meeting. 

2,3()4.  In  the  fourth  resolution  it  was  resolved,  "  That  pending  the  establishment 
of  a  high  school  in  the  southern  suburbs,  arrangements  be  made  for  teaching  secondary 
subjects  in  the  primary  schools."  Up  to  what  age  do  you  think  it  likely,  if  such 
subjects  were  taught,  that  parents  would  be  willing  to  keep  their  children  at  the 
primary  school  ? — At  all  events  for  one  vear  longer  to  start  with.  Afterwards,  of 
course,  if  it  is  found  that  there  is  considerable  sujjport  given  by  the  parents  keeping 
their  children  at  school  for  secondary  education,  then  the  Education  Department 
might  consider  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  classes  for  another  year. 

2,3(55.  At  present,  I  believe,  the  instruction  in  the  Government  primary  school 
ceases  at  Standard  VII.,  which  is  about  the  age  of  fourteen  I  ])resume  ? — Y^es,  I  believe 
so. 

2,306.  You  would  advise  making  arrangements  for  another  vear,  up  to,  say,  fifteen  ? 
—Yes. 

2,367.  Wiich  would  not  necessitate  much  additional  staff.  Y'ou  do  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  what  subjects  you  would  expect  to  be  taught  in  that  fifteenth  year. 
AV'ould  you  recommend  modern  or  ancient  languages  ? — I  suppose  the  child's  future 
would  have  to  be  considered. 

2,-308.  In  any  case  a  single  year  would  not  carry  a  child  verj-  far  in  a  secondary 
education  course,  would  it  1 — No,  certainly  not. 

2,.36!).  And  probably  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  to  whom  that  child  was 
to  be  handed  over  at  the  age  of  15  or  16  would  nuuh  prefer  having  had  that  child  a  year 
or  two  earlier  ? — The  feeling  is  this,  that  the  suburbs  are  growing  so  strongly  that  in 
a  couple  of  years'  time  we  shall  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  secondary  school 
there.     The  arrangement  suggested  will  lead  up  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 

2,-370.  [Archdeacon  Furse.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of  a  secondary  school, 
you  say  the  need  for  a  secondary  school  in  the  southern  suburbs  is  not  inunediate  ?  — 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  ask  the  Commission  to  at  once  start  a  secondary  school  there. 
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2,371.  In  the  meantime  the  children  who  want  to  go  to  a  secondary  school  go  to   ^finnfcs  ol 
Jeppestowii  High  School  or  Johannesburg  College  or  one  of  the  other  suburbs.     So   ■''*'''•'"<'«'• 

that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  until  such  time  as  the  southern  suburbs  are  able  to         

support  an  efficient  secondary  school  of  their  own,  you  would  be  quite  willing  that  the  Mr. 

children  should  go  to  the  eastern  or  the  northern  suburbs  ? — Certainly.  -f-  t<wari. 

2,:572.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  should  not  be  the  case    permanently  ?—   15  lo^j^jgoe 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  children  going  through  the  centre  of  the  town.  " 

Of  course  in  the  morning  I  believe  schools  start  so  early  that  they  will  really  go  to  town  Q- 2,371—2,380. 
before  the  business  peo))le  :  but  in  the  evenin<;s.  just  as  they  are  coining  home,  all  the 
traffic  will  be  going  on  in  tlie  town,  and  the  children  will  always  run  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  of  accident  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  having  to  change  from  one  system  of  trams 
to  the  other,  so  that  we  think  that  as  soon  as  we  can  get  strong  enough,  and  are  able 
to  support  a  secondary  school  ip  the  soutliern  suburbs,  we  should  have  such  a  secondarv 
school. 

2,.j73.  Would  yoa  not  cdnsidcr  any  possible  dangei  in  changing  from  one  tram 
system  to  another  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  efficiency  caused  by  the  multiplication  of 
secondar}'  schools,  because  1  su])])ose  Fordsburg  and  the  western  suburbs  would  say 
just  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  southern  suburbs  ? — At  the  same  time  you  must  con- 
sider this,  that  in  any  event  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  time  wasted  in  children  going 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  it  also  means  that  the  children  are  kept  so  much  longer 
at  their  tasks  through  the  journey  that  they  have  to  make  over  a  greater  distance  than 
others. 

2,374.  AVhat  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  they  considered  at  that  meeting  the 
probable  greater  efficiency  of  one  or  two  good  schools,  as  against  the  multiplication  of 
small  secondary  schools  in  every  suburb  ? — The  cjuestion  was  not  raised  ;  in  my  o])inion 
it  is  much  better  to  have  one  or  two  good  schools,  but  that  is  mv  private  opinion. 

2,37.^.  We  want  to  be  able  to  weigh  the  value  of  the  evidence  w-hich  is  being  given 
by  those  you  represent.  I  suggest  if  they  did  not  consider  that  subject,  their  evidence, 
so  far  at  least  as  this  important  point  is  concerned,  is  not  veiy  valuable.  They  have 
simply  considered  the  question  of  having  to  send  their  children  to  town,  wherer.s  we 
as  a  Commission  have  to  consider  the  cjuestion  of  greatest  efficiency  ? — Of  course  they 
do  not  ask  for  it  at  present.  They  do  not  think  they  are  at  present  entitled  to  ask  for  it. 
They  are  only  looking  to  the  future,  and  they  are  afraid  that  if  a  central  school  only  were 
established,  there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  getting  one  in  their  district. 

2,37G.  You  say  a  great  many  children  go  to  boarding  schools  at  the  present  time 
from  the  southern  suburbs  ? — Some  si.\ty-one  children  so  far  as  we  were  told. 

2.377.  Do  they  go  to  boarding  schools  outside  the  Transvaal  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

2.378.  Do  you  think  those  children  would  continue  to  go  to  boarding  schools 
outside  the  Transvaal  if  a  secondary  school  were  established  ? — I  was  told  a  good  many 
of  the  parents  would  ])refer  their  children  to  stop  here. 

2.379.  Why  do  they  not  send  them  to  the  present  secondary  schools  in  Jiih;iii- 
nesburg  ? — I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  to  a  large  extent. 

2,-380.  Would  not  that  sentiment  continue  afterwards  ? — 1  tliiiik  if  parents  wished 
the  children  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  home  influence  up  to  a  certain  age,  they  would 
jirefer  to  have  them  close  at  hand. 

2.381.  There  are  secondary  schools  in  .loiiannesl)urg.  It  is  true  there  is  not  a  tram 
service.  Do  you  think  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  parents  still  send  their  children 
away  to  Cape  Colony  to  boarding  schools  ? — To  a  certain  extent.  Of  couise,  we  must 
remember  this,  that  our  secondary  schools  here,  to  a  very  large  extent,  have  only  been 
started  a  short  time  and  are  not  in  such  an  efficient  state  as  we  hojie  they  will  1  e  in  the 
near  future. 

2.382.  You  think  efficiency  has  something  to  do  with  it  ?— 1  am  certain  of  it. 

2.383.  That  would  rather  support  my  contention  that  to  ])ut  yourstrengtli  into  one 
or  two  schools,  would  be  a  better  thing  than  to  nniiti]ily  schools  in  diiTerent  suburl  s  '. 
— That  is  my  private  opinion. 

2,38-1.  If  that  is  .so,  would  not  one  central  school  be  lie  ni<  st  efficient  I-  As  long 
as  it  was  not  put  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  I  would  not  mii.d  where  it  is. 

2, .385.  You  would  have  a  central  school  which  would  i.ot  be  central  ?-^That  is 
virtually  what  it  comes  to.  I  would  rather  serd  children  from  the  southern  townshi]  s 
to  Orange  (Jrove  than  I  would  send  them  to  town  :  in  fact  if  I  had  the  choice,  an<l  my 
only  choice  was  either  to  send  my  sons  to  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  I  believe 
some  people  want  to  have  it,  or  out  of  the  country,  I  would  rather  send  them  out  of  the 
country  altogether. 

2,38().  Could  you  tell  us  why  certain  jiarents  were  o])]icse(l  to  free  education?— 
A  very  large  number  of  the  i)eople  in  our  suburb  are  what  1  may  call  fairly  well-to-do 
mechanics  or  tradespeo])le,  and  one  of  them  said  he  would  rather  have  his  son,  when  he 
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.Miiiuli'8  of  is  14,  years  of  age,  learn  a  good  trade,  and  learn  to  be  a  tradesman  like  himself,  a  car- 

hvidi-iice.  penter  or  a  mason  or  a  blacksmith,  than  that  he  should  go  on  learning  a  little  bit  more, 

and  when  about  Ki  or  17  years  of  age  become  too  proud  to  be  a  tradesnian,  and  in  the 

Mr.  end  become  a  storekeeper  or,  as  he  called  it,  counter-jumper,  at  a  ven,-  small  salary,  and 

/.  Swart.  never  improve.     He  thinks  it  much  better  for  the  children  to  learn  a  good  trade  than  to 

15  I'Vb    i'J06    i'^^'^  *^^*  particular  class. 

— '-  2,387.  What  has  that  to  do  with  free  education  ? — It  comes  to  this.     When  he 

Q. 2,38 (—2,4 111.  \vants  to  put  his  son  to  a  trade,  and  another  man  allows  his  son  to  remain  at  school, 
his  son  considers  he  has  a  grievance  against  his  father.  The  other  boy  is  allowed  to  go 
on  attending  school  while  he  has  to  learn  a  trade. 

2,-iSS.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  an  objection  to  free  education  1 — In  the  case  of 
free  education  he  cannot  turn  round  and  say,  "  The  other  person  can  aflord  to  pay  for 
his  son,  and  if  he  likes  to  pay  for  it  well  and  good,"  but  when  all  the  children  are 
admitted  free  his  son  would  feel  aggrieved  that  his  father  had  not  kept  him  at  school 
as  long  as  the  other  boy  was  kept  at  school. 

2,.'}8<).  W^as  that  the  only  argument  brought  forward  against  free  education  ? — 
Some  people  said  they  did  not  see  whj'  they  should  pay  for  other  people's  education, 
and  they  did  not  intend  their  children  to  go  to  school  after  a  certain  age.  They  would 
have  to  learn  their  business  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

2,.390.  They  do  not  want  free  education  ? — No. 

2.391.  Do  they  want  these  schools  to  be  self-supporting  out  of  fees  ? — Yes. 

2.392.  Entirely  without  Government  support  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2.393.  Were  they  prepared  to  put  up  these  schools,  or  to  put  up  the  capital  ex- 
penditure ? — Those  are  the  people  who  talked  against  it,  who  did  not  want  children 
to  go  in  for  secondary  education. 

2.394.  These  peo])le  who  opposed  free  education  did  not  seem  to  have  very  strong 
arguments  ? — Their  argument  was.  they  tlid  not  see  why  they  should  ])ay  for  other 
people's  education. 

2.395.  Have  you  any  opinions  youistlf  with  regard  to  that  ? — So  far  as  secondary 
education  is  concerned,  I  think  that  where  the  parent  is  in  such  a  position  that  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  he  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

2,391).  Altogether  ? — I  consider  it  is  a  parent's  duty  to  do  everytliing  he  can 
for  liis  child,  and  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  put  it  on  the  Government  when  he  is  in 
a  position  to  pay  for  it  himself. 

2.397.  His  argument  would  ba  that  he  was  paying  for  it  ? — That  would  not  be 
my  argument.  I  consider  I  have  certain  duties  to  perform  towards  m}-  children, 
and  when  I  can  afford  it  I  should  perform  them  myself. 

2.398.  You  are  in  favour  of  secondary  education  not  being  subsidised  by  the 
Government  ? — The  Government  should  give  a  part. 

2.399.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  part  subsidy  ? — Yes. 

2,4(X).  You  think  that  is  the  best  system  on  the  whole  ? — I  should  favour  it, 
most  undoubtedly. 

2,101.  With  icgard  to  liursaries,  what  would  you  do  ? — I  think  bursaries  should 
be  awarded  after  examination. 

2.402.  You  would  make  the  test  for  holding  these  bursaries  purely  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

2.403.  Academic  ?— Yes. 

2.404.  You  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  the  parent  ? — No. 
I  think  the  children  should  be  proud  of  being  able  to  get  it. 

2.405.  Would  it  be  a  competitive  examination  ? — I  should  say  so. 

2,40r).  Take  the  case  of  quite  an  able  child  who  was  not  quite  so  able  as  the 
lad  who  won  it  that  particular  year,  and  therefore  he  did  not  get  one,  but  his  parents 
were  too  jioor  to  send  him  to  a  secondary  school,  what  would  you  elo  in  a  case  like  that  ? 
— I  would  say  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  child  and  for  the  parents. 

2.407.  Would  \ou  make  the  child  suffer  for  the  poverty  of  his  parents  ? — If  you 
had  one  single  instance  something  might  be  done,  but  if  you  give  it  to  one  you  would 
have  to  give  it  to  others,  and  in  the  end  you  would  be  giving  it  to  everyone. 

2.408.  It  looks  like  an  argument  for  free  education  ? — Then  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely all  free. 

2.409.  You  are  opposed  to  that  ? — 1  think  the  parent  should  jiay  his  share  towards 
the  education  of  his  children. 

2.410.  Towards  the  end  of  your  memoranelum  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 
"  In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  at  Turffontein  we  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  grant.s  of  land  in  a  suitable  locality,  so  as  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  work.     Amongst  other  influential  corporations  we  have  approached  was 
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the  Consolidated  Goldtields  of  Soutli  .\frica,  who  own  a  laij^'e  portion  of  the  farm  MiiinlrK  ol' 
Turffontein.  Their  reason  fox  not  making  us  a  grant  of  the  land  we  desire,  is  that  •■'* '•'•^"•'«'- 
they  have  aheady  given  £20,000  for  education,  and  they  consider  that  they  have 
sufficiently  conserved  our  interests  in  doing  so  ?  " — When  I  approached  one  of  the 
directors  his  answer  was  that  they  had  already  given  £20,000  toward.s  education,  and 
he  did  not  consider  it  right,  before  that  money  was  expended,  that  we  should  ask 
for  a  further  donation. 

2.411.  Where  has  that  £20,000  gone  i—l  believe  it  is  with  tlie  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. 

2.412.  So  that  practically  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  any  money 
can  be  procured  for  this  purpose  ? — No.  When  we  went  to  our  big  landlords  their 
answer  was  that  they  had  already  given  £20,000  towards  the  education  of  the  children 
in  our  suburbs. 

2.413.  Not  for  the  children  in  your  suburbs  ? — Not  for  them  only,  perhaps,  but 
that  was  the  implication. 

2.414.  Is  that  going  to  last  tliem  always  ? — No  ;  they  stated  the  money  had 
not  been  expended  yet. 

2.415.  They  were  Cjuite  [)re]iared  to  put  down  another  £20,0(X)  when  that  was 
spent  ? — No,  they  did  not  say  .«o,  but  they  did  not  sec  why  we  should  come  and  ask 
them  for  more  until  that  money  was  expended. 

2.416.  Do  you  know  how  manv  children  are  in  Standard  VII.  at  TurfTontein 
School  ?— No. 

2.417.  {Mr.  Watigh.)  You  say  your  ward  is  one  of  the  largest.  What  is  the  popu- 
lation ? — I  could  not  tell  3'ou.     It  is  a  most  rapidly  growing  suburb. 

2.418.  There  are  no  funds  available  from  local  sources  ? — No. 

2.419.  Are  there  any  sites  available  ? — There  were  two  sites  that  we  thought 
might  be  available,  but  we  found  that  we  could  not  get  the  one,  and  the  other  is  a  ])iece 
of  ground  belonging  to  the  Town  Council,  with  a  certain  numlier  of  people  living 
round  about  it,  and  they  object  to  the  school  being  erected  there.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  Gardens  in  TurfTontein — a  very  large  piece  of  ground  which  is  lying  idle. 

2.420.  What  views  do  you  hold  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  .secondary  school  ?  Was  that  referred  to  at  the  meeting  1  — No  ;  there  was  no 
mention  of  it  at  all.     Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  having  such  a  committee. 

2.421.  You  do   not  believe  in  school  committees  ? — No. 

2.422.  You  think  they  interfere  with  the  headmastei  ? — I  am  afraid  it  leads  to  the 
exercise  of  undue  influence  in  a  school. 

2.423.  The  people  would  rather  be  under  the  Education  Department  ? — I  myself 
would. 

2.424.  If  vou  liad  any  grievance  you  would  go  to  the  headmaster,  and  if  you 
could  not  get  redress  you  would  address  yourself  to  the  Director  of  Education,  who 
woiild  in  all  proliability  send  an  inspector  to  re|)Ort  about  it  ? — Yes.  If  I  was  not  satis- 
fied then  I  would  ask  for  a  Government  enquiry  into  the  matter. 

2.425.  I  beheve  you  heard  Mr.  Lionel  CXirtis  give  evidence  on  the  sort  of  governing 
body  he  recommends  ? — No  ;    I  came  too  late  to  hear  him. 

2.426.  With  regard  to  fees.  1  believe  you  send  vour  boys  to  Johannesburg  College  ? 
—Yes. 

2.427.  Do  you  think  the  fees  are  reasonable  ?  Aie  they  too  high  or  too  low  for 
the  general  run  of  people  ? — I  think  that  considering  that  South  .Africa  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive place,  we  cannot  really  complain. 

2.428.  You  think  they  are  satisfactory  ? — I  had  to  j>ay  the  same  in  Erglai.d. 

2.429.  (Aclinfl  Chairnmn.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  fees  are  ? — 1  think 
th(>v  come  to  about  £18  a  quarter  each.     My  children  are  only  weekly  boarders. 

2.430.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  That  includes  board  and  lodging  ? — Yes  ;  but  then 
the  children  come  home  on  Friday  and  go  back  to  school  on  Monday  morning. 

2.431 .  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Waugh  t  hat  they  are  the  same  as  you  paid  in  England  ? — 
I  did  send  one  of  my  boys  home  for  a  short  time,  and  I  think  the  fees  were  about  the 
same  as  here. 

2.432.  ]'.oarding  and  tuition  ?— Yes. 

2.433.  Do  vou  not  think  it  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing,  when  the  cost  of  living 
is  very  much  higher  here,  that  we  should  l)c  trying  to  give  education  at  the  same 
fee  ? — That  is  virtually  what  T  expressed.  Considering  how  expensive  it  is  here, 
we  must  be  very  well  satisfied. 

2.434.  Do  vou  not  thiid<  they  should  be  considi'vablv  higher  ?— On  compari.son 
with  England  they  certainly  should  be. 

2.435.  Without  comparisons,  do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  be  higher  ? — I  cer- 
tainly think  we  should   pay  more. 
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Minutes  oi  2,436.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  raised  you  would  still  be  able  to  maintain  the 

hvidciice.  schools  ? — I  am  doubtful  about  it,  because  I  think  many  parents  would  send  their 

children   away  altogether  then. 

Hfr_  2,437.  Would  that  be  a  good  thing  1 — I  should  be  very  sorr\'  to  see  that. 

J.  Swart.  2,438.  Therefore  it  comes   to   the   Government   really  subsidising   these  schools 

15  Feb    19116  ^°  ^  ^^^J  ^^^S^  extent  ? — It  does. 

Q.  2,43b-A438.  Mr.  George  Newby,  Examined. 

Mr.  2,439.  [Actinrj  Chnirirvm.)  You  are  headmaster  of  Turffontein  S"hool  ? — Yes. 

6'.  Newby,  .  i       r   i         • 

Mr.  Newby  submitted  the  following  statement  : — 

r\    9  i '-*    •'  441 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  views  with  regard   to  sccondarv  education. 
I  desire  first  to  record  my  strong  opposition  to  any  idea  of  a  central  school  on  the 
following  grounds  : — 

(1)  Health. — .A,  school  in  the  centre  of  Johannesburg  cannot  be  as  healthy  as  one  in 
the  suburbs.  I  think  that,  before  a  central  school  is  decided  upon,  medical  opinion  should 
be  taken  on  this  point. 

(2)  Lack  of  Playinq  Grounds. — Any  school  situated  in  .Johannesburg  itself  must  lak 
sufficient  playing  area.  I  think  this  is  a  most  important  point,  for  it  is  in  the  playground 
that  teachers  gain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  where  they  are  able  to 
inculcate  esprit  de  corps. 

In  this  connection  I  understand  that  the  Town  Council  of  Johannesburg  contemplate 
handing  over  the  Union  Ground  for  this  purpose.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  one  of 
the  few  public  playgrounds  of  Johannesburg  put  to  such  use,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the 
general  public  would  not  support  such  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council. 

In  considering  the  question  of  a  central  or  suburban  school,  I  should  like  to  give  my 
opinion  as  a  resident  in  the  southern  townships.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not  more 
than  100  children  attending  secondary  schools,  and  I  consider  it  better  for  these  children 
to  travel  an  extra  five  minutes  by  tram  to  a  suburban  school,  rather  than  prejudice  the 
ultimate  chances  of  a  secondary  school  being  erected  in  the  southern  townships.  The 
Government  alreadv  possesses  a  block  of  18  stands  in  Turffontein,  on  which  the  primary 
school  is  built,  and  there  is  quite  sufficient  space  for  a  secondary  .school  on  the  same  block. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  supported  the  claim  for  a  central  school,  I  desire 
to  urge  the  necessity  for  special  terms  being  granted  for  tram  communication  to  tho.se 
children  travelling  long  distances. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Johannesburg  and  Rand  Teachers'  Association,  I  wi.sh  to 
express  my  views  as  to  whether  secondary  education  should  be  free  or  fee-paying. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  revenue  from  fees,  namely,  £14,000  in  1904.  a 
very  trivial  consideration  in  a  vote  of  over  £300,000,  would  it  not  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  State  to  introduce  an  entirely  free  system  ?  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  institute  an  entrance  examination  to  the  secondary  schools.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
be  based  on  the  elementary  school  code,  and  that  the  standard  be  fixed  by  a  committee 
of  practical  teachers,  primary  and  secondary.  By  this  means  the  door  of  secondary  educa- 
tion would  be  thrown  open  to  all  duly  <|ualified  children,  i.e.,  the  test  would  be  academic 
and  not  pecuniary.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  present  system  does  not  give  as 
full  an  opportunity  to  the  poor  man's  child  as  should  be  the  case.  In  this  connection  I 
would  point  out  that  the  bursaries  at  present  offered  are  subject  to  conditions  that  exclude 
many  self-respecting  citizens  of  narrow  means  from  benefit.  I  refer  to  the  declaration  of 
poverty  which  a  parent  must  make  before  his  child  can  obtain  a  bursary.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  incomes  of  individuals,  and  it,  therefore,  often 
appears  as  though  people  of  comfortable  means  are  availing  themselves  of  advantages 
intended  for  the  less  fortunate.     This  feeling  cannot  be  obviated  under  the  present  system. 

1  shall  here  add  my  views  as  to  co-ordination  of  schools.  I  do  not  consider  that  co- 
ordination begins  where  primary  education  ends.  The  aim  of  a  primary  school  is  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  attention  to  those  children  intended  for  trades  and  commercial  callings. 
I  consider  that  the  minority  that  pass  on  to  a  secondary  school  should  leave  before  they 
require  tuition  in  subjects  outside  the  elementary  .school  code.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  our  bursars  do  not  take  the  position  in  a  secondary  school  to  which  their  knowledge 
of  English  and  arithmetic  entitles  them.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  bursary 
examinations  be  taken  by  candidates  leaving  Standard  V.,  and  that  after  that  stage  undivided 
attention  be  given  to  tho.se  children  finishing  their  education  in  a  primary  school  or  pas.sing 
on  to  a  technical  day  school,  such  as  Professor  Hele-Shaw  suggested  in  his  evidence. 

2  440.  (Acting  Chairman.)  Do  you  represent  the  Johaniesbmg  and  Rand  Teachers' 
Association  and  do  you  express  their  views,  or  are  you  supporting  Mr.  Swart  ? — I  am 
afraid  my  position  is  rather  ambiguous.  I  think,  however,  Mr.  Foote  has  really 
given  the  opinions  of  the  teachers,  and  I  had  rather  that  my  evidence  were  taken  as 
supporting  Mr.  Swart  on  behalf  of  the  southern  suburbs. 

2.441.  Do  you  wish  us  to  take  it  from  you  that  you  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Foote  ? — Except  on  one  point. 
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L',4J2.  Will  you  kindly  toll  us  what  you  consider  the    serious  objections  to  the   .MiniKcH  of 
central  school  ?— First,  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  idea  altogether  to  bring  schools  into  the   ''»'•'*■"<•«■• 

middle  of  the  town.     You  have  healthy  spots  in  the  country,  and  I  certainly  think  that         

from  a  health  point  of  view  I  should  like  to  see  all  schools  both  primary  and  secondary  Mr. 

away  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  "  *        g.  A'cu'by. 

2,44.S.  Then  in  your  statement  you  mention  the  matter  of  playgrounds  ?— If  you   j,  pd^iuoo 
have  schools  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  ground  is  so  valuable  that  you  certainly     "     ll!- 
could  not  get  sufficient  ground  for  games,  and,  be  the  school  secondary  or  primary,  that  Q-  -,H2— 2,i';u. 
is  the  place  where  we  schoolmasters  get  our  real  hold  of  the  children,  and   I  certainly 
think  you  are  more  likely  to  get  your  ground  outside  than  in.     You  must  have  the 
ground,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  it  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

2.444.  Suppose  it  were  made  apparent  to  you  that  the  Government  had  large 
tracts  of  ground,  not  in  very  distant  suburbs  but  within  half  a  mile  of  where  we  are 
sitting,  with  sufficient  area  for  playground,  would  you  still  consider  such  a  ])lacc  un- 
suitable for  schools  i. — 1  think  that  is  rather  vague.  I  would  want  to  know  more 
definitely  where  it  is. 

2.445.  Say  on  the  top  of  Hospital  Hill  ? — There  would  be  suflicient  ground  for 
playgrounds  I 

2.44(;.  With  many  acres  of  ground  ? — And  you  propose  putting  a  central  school 
there  ? 

2,447.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  us  whether  you  would  object,  on  health  or  other 
grounds,  to  a  school  being  situated  on  Hospital  Hill,  if  acres  of  ground  were  available 
for  a  jdayground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  I  would. 

2.44S.  I  see  you  mention  that  the  Government  already  possess  a  block  of  eighteen 
staiids  in  Turflontein  on  which  a  primary  school  is  built,  and  that  there  is  cjuite 
sufficient  space  for  a  secondary  school  on  the  same  block,  but  hardly  a  sufficient  space 
on  the  same  block  for  two  sets  of  playgrounds.  Is  there  land  in  that  neighbourhood  for 
a  playground  of  a  sufficient  size  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  held  bv  the  Donovan 
Svndicate  on  the  west  end  of  the  Race  Course,  and  I  have  obtained  permission  to  play 
cricket  there  with  my  boys  from  the  primary  school.  I  imagine  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  permission  for  any  number  of  boys. 

2.449.  Is  that  ground  surveyed  as  stands  ? — No.  It  is  now  being  played  on  by 
the  Native  ,\f[airs  and  the  General  Finance  Corporation. 

2.450.  It  is  not  part  of  the  township  ? — Yes,  it  is  part  of  the  township. 

2.451.  It  is  not  divided  into  stands  ? — I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  land  that  was 
originally  reserved  for  the  tramways.  I  know  there  was  a  lawsuit  over  it,  and  I  think 
it  now  belongs  to  the  Donovan  Syndicate,  but  Mr.  Swart  could  tell  you  that. 

2,4.52.  There  might  be  some  danger  of  that  land  being  sold  for  building  purposes 
at  some  future  date  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

2,4.5.'5.  Anyhow,  permission  to  play  on  that  ground  is  not  so  desirable  as  actual 
ownership  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  ? — Certainly  not. 

2.454.  Y'ou  hold  the  same  views  as  Mr.  Swart  w'th  regard  to  the  existing  system 
of  bursaries  ? — Yes. 

2.455.  You  think  it  objectionable  ? — Yes. 

2.456.  With  regard  to  free  education  you  state,  "  In  view  of  the  comparatively 
small  revenue  from  fees,  namely,  £14,000  in  11)04,  a  very  trivial  consideration  in  a  vote 
of  over  £.'500,000,  would  it  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  State  to  introduce  an 
entirely  free  system  ?  "  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  a  little  more  fully  in  what  resiiect 
you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  State  to  make  secondary  education  free  ? 
— If  you  were  to  make  secondary  education  free,  then  everybody  would  go  to  a 
secondary  school  who  possessed  sufficient  brains  to  benefit  by  thesccondary  school  course. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  want  free  education,  that  everybody  irrespective  of  his 
position  could  take  advantage  of  it. 

2.457.  Of  course,  there  would  be  an  entrance  examination  ^-1  should  always 
advocate  an  examination,  but  I  should  advocate  its  being  held  as  soon  as  a  boy  passes 
a  certain  standard  ;  after  that  standard,  if  he  wishes  to  go  in  for  a  profession,  he 
automatically  pa.sses  on  to  the  secondary  .school. 

2.458.  Why  do  you  consider  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  State  that  such 
education  should  be  free  rather  than  fecpaying  '—Because  the  brains  of  the  country 
are  an  a.sset  of  the  State,  and  I  consider  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  develop  that  asset  to 
the  utmost. 

2,45i).  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  a  larger  nuniiier  of  children  would  avail 
themselves  of  secondary  education  if  it  were  free  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2,4(10.  You  mention  the  sum  of  £14,000  as  the  present  contribution  in  fees  towards 
the  cost  of  secondary  education  ? — I  did  not  verifv  tlmt  figure. 
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DliniiteH  of  2,461.  The  cost  to  the  State,  if  secondary  education  were  free  in  the  wliole  of  the 

Evidciiro.       colony,  would  of  course  largely  exceed  that  figure  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

2,462.  So  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  argument  that  it  is  a  comparatively  tri\iiil 

Mr.  consideration  in  a  vote  of  over  £300,000,  because  £300,000  is  the  present  expenditure 

G.  Newby.      mainly  on  primary  education.     If  you  are  going  to  make  secondary  education  free,  you 

1.5  Feb.,  I'JOO.   will  have  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  a  certain   percentage  of   all   the   children  in 

Government  schools  will  be  receiving  that  free  secondarj'  education,  and  your  budget 

Q.  2,461— 2,474.  yyjy  }iave  to  provide  for  a  number  of  children  which,  taking  the  whole  colony  into 
account,  might  be  anything  up  to  five  thousand.  I  take  it  you  will  agree  that  whatever 
this  Commission  recommends  for  Johannesburg  will  be  ])ractically  a  binding  precedent 
on  the  Government  with  regard  to  other  districts.  Potchefstroom,  for  instance,  will 
not  be  willing,  I  presume,  to  pay  fees  in  secondarj^  schools,  if  children  in  Johannesburg 
have  free  secondary  education,  so  that  the  Government  will  be  faced  with  ultimately 
finding  the  entire  cost  of  secondary  education  in  the  whole  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  that  would  amount  on  mv  estimate  to  something  ap])roaching  £100. OfK)  foi  secondary 
education  alone.  If  you  take  5,000  children  as  ultimately  rocjuiring  secondary  education, 
and  put  the  cost  down  at  £20  per  head  for  all  purposes,  including  interest  on  buildings 
and  upkeep  and  so  on,  that  means  £I(X),000  per  annum,  so  that  it  is  not  a  trivial  con- 
sideration to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Government  which  would  involve  an 
addition  of  one-third  to  their  present  educational  expenditure  ? — I  see  your  point,  but 
I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  too  big  a  figure  for  the  Government  to  pay  to  develop  the 
brains  of  the  best  children  in  the  colony,  even  if  the  amount  involved  were  £200,000. 

2.463.  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  do  not  consider  that  secondary  education 
begins  where  primary  education  ends.  Do  you  consider  that  one  type  of  secondary 
school  would  meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  this  community,  or  that  one 
curriculum  would  meet  the  lequirements  of  all  classes  of  the  community  ?  Take  for 
instance  the  child  who  at  14  years  of  age  intends  to  enter  a  trade,  that  is,  the  son  of  a 
fairly  well-to-do  parent  who  can  afTord  to  keep  his  child  at  school,  whether  fee-paying 
or  free,  for  a  few  years  longer,  probably  not  more  than  two  years.  That  child,  I  take 
it,  would  require  an  entirely  different  kind  of  secondary  education  to  the  child  of  14  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  become,  say.  a  lawyer.  Again,  a  child  may  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  become  an  engineer.  Would  you  consider  that  one  and  the  same  secondary 
school  would  provide  suitable  education  for  those  three  children  from  the  ages  of,  say, 
14  onwards  ? — No  ;  the  child  of  the  well-to-do  working  man,  who  does  not  want  his 
child  to  go  in  for  a  profession,  should  remain  at  the  primary  school  where  he  obtains 
an  education  fitting  him  for  his  trade,  because  you  wll  notice  that  I  say  I  want  my 
children  who  are  going  away  to  the  secondary  school  to  go  away  at  Standard  V.,  not 
Standard  VII.  ;  that  would  be  about  the  age  of  12  or  13. 

2.464.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  I  understand  that  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Chairman  you  said  you  would  not  be  against  the  idea  of  having  a  school  somewhere 
at  the  top  of  Hospital  Hill  ? — I  do  not  think  I  would. 

2.465.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  this  Commission  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  one  or  two  schools,  one  of  which,  if  there  were  two,  should  be  some- 
where in  that  neighbourhood,  than  to  recommend  the  multiplication  of  secondary 
schools  for  the  difTerent  suburbs  ? — I  think  for  the  Commission  to  recommend  two 
schools,  say  one  at  Hospital  Hill,  and  one  out  east,  would  be  very  much  better,  so  far 
as  efficiency  goes,  than  multiplying  schools. 

2.466.  Do  you  think  having  one  school  instead  of  two,  and  spending  the  avail- 
able money  in  making  the  one  thoroughly  efficient,  would  be  a  better  plan  than  having 
two  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  thiidc  you  have  sufficient  children  in  secondary  schools  to 
run  two  schools. 

2.467.  Two  boys'  schools  ? — Not  necessarily  two  boys'  schools. 

2.468.  Can  you  give  us  j-our  views  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  co-education. 

2.469.  Under  the  same  staff  ?— Yes. 

2.470.  You  would  have  boys  and  girls  together  all  the  way  up  ? — Yes. 

2.471.  Have  you  had  experience  of  co-education  ? — I  have  taught  in  the  Transvaal 
since  1901,  and  I  have  had  experience  of  co-education  during  that  time.' 

2.472.  That  is,  in  primary  schools  only  ? — Yes,  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
in  secondary  schools  in  the  Transvaal. 

2.473.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  boys  and  girls  of  16  to  18  being 
educated  together  ? — Provided  the  discipline  is  good,  none. 

2.474.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  the  girls  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  up  to 
that  age,  but  certainly  lower  down  in  the  school  the  competition  is  very  healthy  for 
both  boys  and  girls. 
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2.475.  Which    oome    out  on  top  ?— Up  to  14  the  girls,  Imt  after  that  the  boys  MimiU-s  of 
begin  to  overtake  them.                                                                                                               "  Kvidence. 

2.476.  Are  games  compulsory  or  not  ?— They  are  not  compulsory  in  (lie  j.riinarv        

schools.     I  do  not  know  alout  the  secondary.     I  should  say  not.  '  Mr 

2,177.  Do  you  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  tliat  children  in  jirimary  schools  take  much      0-  Kcwby. 
part  in  games   organised  by  the  school  ?— Relatively  speaking,  yes.     At  present,  of  ^^  peb  'i906 
course,  we  have  no  traditions ;   we  are  only  beginning.  !_!!_ 

2.478.  I  suppose  you  would  naturally  say  that  games  should  he  ( ompuLsorv  in  Q- 2,475— 2,492. 
.secondary  .'-.chouls  ?— I  do  not  think  y<m  Cm  make  them  compv.lsorv  in  dav  schools. 

You  can  in  boarding  schools. 

2.479.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  fee-paying  or  free  education,  you  are  in 
favour  of  free  secondary  education  ? — Yes. 

2.480.  On  an  examination  ? — When  a  boy  passes  a  certain  standard. 

2.481.  I  take  it  he  does  that  when  he  passes  a  certain  examination  ? — Yes,  but 
do  not  make  it  competitive. 

2.482.  If  he  passes  a  certain  standard,  then  he  will  receive  this  education  up  to 
17  or  18  free  ?— Yes. 

2.483.  You  would  not  stop  free  education  then,  would  you  i — 1  think  1  would. 

2.484.  On  your  own  showing  that  the  brains  are  the  greatest  asset  of  the  com- 
munity, why  should  you  not  go  on  giving  them  free  education  in  the  university  ? — 
If  the  parents  are  not  a})le  to  pay  ? 

2,48.").  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  1  want  to  get  your  argument  for  free 
education,  because  we  shall  have  to  report  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  free  or  fee-payin" 
and  the  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  both  sides. 
You  say  the  question  las  nothing  to  do  with  poverty? — I  would  not  make  the 
university  free. 

2,48'i.  Why  would  you  stop  1  here  ? — Because  probably  only  a  rather  small  percentage 
(if  those  attending  the  secondary  school  would  proceed  to  the  university,  and  I 
imagine  only  those  children  would  go  to  the  university  who  were  able  to  pay  for  it, 
Ix'cause  if  they  went  to  the  university  at  least  three  years  would  have  to  elapse  before 
that  boy  or  girl  was  capable  of  earning  his  or  her  own  living,  so  that  only  1  hose  people 
who  could  really  afford  to  keep  their  children  there  would  send  them  to  the  university. 

2.487.  The  same  thing  applies  to  secondary  education  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2.488.  We  have  had  very  weighty  evidence  given  us  to  show  that  the  real  trouble 
is,  that  the  parents  will  not  keep  their  children  at  school  because  they  can  earn  a 
certain  amount  of  money  at  the  age  of  14,  and  they  prefer  to  send  them  into  offices 
as  office  boys  and  so  on  ? — I  think  those  conditions  will  im])rovc.  1  think  it  is  only 
on  account  of  the  great  depression  here  that  .such  is  row  the  case. 

2,481).  Then  you  are  not  really  consistent  in  the  arguments  wliidi  )ou  are  bring- 
ing forward  for  free  education  ? — You  think  I  ought  to  say  it  ought  to  be  free  right 
through. 

2,4'.i().  I  want  to  know  why  you  should  not,  because  at  the  present  niomcnf  your 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  free  in  the  university  is,  that  ])ractically  only  a  few  will 
want  to  send  their  children  there,  but  then  it  makes  it  all  the  easier  for  the  State  to 
give  it  free  if  there  are  only  a  few  ;  it  will  cost  much  less  ? — To  tell  you  the  truth  I 
have  not  thought  the  quest'on  out  beyond  the  secondary  stage. 

2,4'.>1.  With  regard  to  secondary  education  not  beginning  where  primary  educa- 
tion ends,  can  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  that  ? — My  idea  is  this.  The  object 
of  the  primary  school  is  to  give  an  instruction  to  fit  all  the  children  to  earn  their  own 
living  ;  the  majority  of  the  ])rimary  school  children  who  pass  into  the  secondary 
school,  unless  they  have  had  extra  instruction  in  particular  subjects,  do  not.  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  take  really  their  pro])er  place  in  the  secondary  school,  and  I  maintain 
that  we  must  have  our  ))rimary  school  curriculum  framed  for  the  majority  of  the 
children,  and  we  nuist  not  allow  those  children  who  are  going  in  for  secondary  educa- 
tion to  remain  in  the  ])rinuu'v  school  after  they  begin  to  require  a  great  amount  of 
individual  attention  in  those  special  subjects. 

2,4!l2.  (Actimi  Cliiiirmnn.)  With  the  Archdeacon's  ))ernu'ssion.  I  would  like  to 
jiut  that  question  in  another  way.  Would  it  not  seem  to  follow  from  your  remarks 
that  it  would  be  a  better  safeguard  of  the  interests  of  those  children  if  they  were  not 
sent  to  the  |)rimary  school  at  all,  because  there  nuist  be  a  large  number  of  childn  ii 
whose  parents  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  not  have  to  earn  their  living  at  an 
early  age  ?  Would  it  not  Ije  much  better  for  the  children  of  ])arent,s  who  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  they  woulil  be  able,  or  would  have  a  rcasonai)le  exjiectation  of  Ijeing 
able,  to  keep  them  at  school  till  17  or  18,  not  to  go  to  a  jirimary  school  at  all  ?  Do 
vou  not  think  those  childre?!  could  get  a  better  education  if  they  were  never  sent  to 
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ifliniiles  of     ;|  juiiiiary  school  at  all,  but  were  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  for  a  secondary  sclioul, 
""*'■       or  to  a  secondary  educational  estaltlishnicnt  which  takes  children,  say,  at  the  age 


of  9  ? — I  do  not  say  they  would  get  a  better  education. 

Mr.  2,493.  Would    they    not,    for   instance,    start   some    subjects,    such    as    foreign 

G.  Newby.      languages,  at  an  earlier  age  ? — They  certainly  would. 
15  Feb    1906.  2,^94.  Would  the  primary  school  ('hildren  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared 

with  the  children  that  the}-  would  be  brought  into  contact  and  competition  with  in 

Q.  2,493—2,510.  j. j^^  secondary  schools,  if  they  only  took  up  these  languages  in  the  teens  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  agree  with  you  there.  I  do  not  believe  in  children  taking  up  Latin  and  French 
at  the  early  age  that  they  do  in  England — 8  and  9.  I  think  if  a  boy  starts  Latin  at 
J  2  he  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  equal  to  the  boy  who  has  taken  up  Latin  at  iS. 

2.495.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Again  I  do  not  quite  see  your  argument  with  regard 
to  primarv  and  secondary  education,  because  from  the  last  remark  you  made  1  should 
imagine  it  would  be  all  right  for  all  children  up  to  a  certain  age  to  go  on  with  the  same 
kind  of  education,  which  is  after  all  the  basis  of  all  our  education,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  a  certain  amount  of  English,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
all  right,  Ijut  if  a  parent  does  not  want  to  send  his  child  to  that  school  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  not  have  a  preparatory^  school,  provided  he  pays  for  it. 

2.496.  But  you  are  advocating  free  education  ? — The  Government  provides  free 
schools,  but  if  a  parent  does  not  hke  free  schools  he  has  a  very  perfect  right  to  send 
his  child  elsewhere  and  pay  for  it. 

2.497.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  parent  has  a  right  to  whatever  it  might  cost  the 
Government  to  educate  his  child  if  he  did  send  him  to  a  free  school  1 — No,  because 
there  it  is.  The  Government  says,  "  If  you  do  not  like  this,  you  nmst  pay  what  it 
costs  you  elsewhere." 

2.498.  The  ])arent's  answer  to  that  is,  "  I  pay  my  share  of  the  general  cost  of 
education  ;  why  .should  I  not  get  my  £8  in  my  preparatory  school  ?  If  it  costs  any- 
thing more  than  £8  I  am  prepared  to  pay  it  ?  " — The  Government  says.  "  These  free 
schools  are  provided  for  you.  If  you  do  not  like  them,  it  is  fair  to  say  3'ou  must 
pay  for  what  you  do  like,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  have  contributed  £8  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  free  schools." 

2.499.  At  one  moment  it  ap])ears  you  think  jour  primary  school  is  a  very  good 
preparatory  department  to  your  secondary  school  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  good  enough. 

2.500.  You  do  not  want  a  preparatory  department  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are 
necessary,  and  I  would  rather  not  see  them. 

2,.50L  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  co-ordination  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  ? — Quite  so. 

2. .502.  At  what  age  is  a  lad  in  the  fifth  standard  ? — About  an  average  of  12  ;  that 
is  not  quite  the  average  age  at  present,  but  it  will  be. 

2,503.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  the  parent  wanting  preparatory  schools 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  smallness  of  the  school  or  the  more  select  character  of  the 
school  ( — I  certainly  do.     I  think  it  is  entirelv  that,  or  at  any  rate  largely  that. 

2,-501.  You  think  that  a  parent  who  has  that  in  view  should  not  icceive  any  con- 
sideration from  the  State  '. — I  do,  because  the  State  is  providing  an  article  for  him 
wliicli  he  deliijerately  refuses,  and  if  he  wants  something  else  he  must  pay  for  it. 

2,505.  Is  it  not  a  duty  of  the  Stato  to  provide  articles  for  its  citizens  that  the 
citizens  want  ? — It  provides  an  article  which  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
citizens.     You  cannot  legislate  for  minorities. 

2,.50().  The  majority  arc  fools,  we  are  told  ? — That  is  very  likely,  but  still  you  have 
to  legislate  for  them. 

2.507.  This  point  has  been  discussed  a  good  deal  by  the  Commission  and  it  seems 
important,  because  there  is  very  great  haze  at  the  present  time  as  regards  the  relation 
between  the  two  ? — If  I  say  exactly  what  I  think  about  preparatory  schools  it  nn'ght 
be  useful  ?  My  idea  about  a  ])reparatory  school  is  this.  Have  them  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  them,  but  those  who  demand  them  must  pay  for  them,  because  I  think  in' 90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  they  only  wish  their  children  to  go  there  because  they  think  they  are 
a  little  better  perhaps  than  the  primary  schools. 

2.508.  Do  you  think  they  are  better  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  them. 
2,.509.  As  a  paient  would  you  prefer  to  send  your  children  to  an  ordinary  primary 

school  or  to  the  preparatory  department  of  a  secondary  school  ? — I  would  send  them  to 
the  primary  school. 

2.510.  On  account  of  the  other  children  they  meet  there  i — No.  Because  they 
get  a  sounder  education  to  start  with  as  a  foundation. 
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2.511.  Supposing  your  preparatory  dcpartiiK-nt  were  as  efficient  as  your  primary   Mimilo.s  ol 
school,  woultl  you  .still  prefer  to  .send  them  to  the  primary  school  ?— I  should  send  my   ■*'*'«**"<•«'• 

own  child  to  the  primary  school,  because  I  should  be  head  of  the  sciiooj,  and  coii-         

sequently  I  shoukl  send  him  to  my  own  .school. 

2.512.  Apart  from  the  fact   that   you    are    headmastc- ;     take    primary   schools       (•.  Kenby. 
generallv,  because  you  camiot  be  headmaster  of  more  than  one  at  a  time  ?— I  think  1     r  ^"I — 
should  send  them  to  tlic  primary  school.  "  '''  Feb^iooe. 

2.513.  If  the  education  was  equally  good  in  loth  ? — Yes;   I  should  send  them  to  Q.  2,511—2,530. 
the  jirimary  school. 

2.514.  You  do  not  think  a  ])arent  has  any  right  to  select  the  ciiildren  with  wiiom 
his  child  is  to  associate  ? — Yes  ;  he  has,  of  course  ;  but  if  he  lykes  to  select  he  has  to  pay 
for  his  selection. 

2.515.  He  suffers  a  penalty  for  selecting  ?— Yes.    If  you  |)ut  it  in  t  hat  way,  he  does. 
2,51  G.  You  would  not  select  the  children  that  your  child  would  grow  up  with  ?— 

Yes,  I  would.     At  least,  I  should  keep  my  eye  on  whom  he  did  grow  up  with. 

2.517.  That  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do,  is  it  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

2.518.  Then  the  State  is  to  penalise  people  wlio  are  frying  to  do  a  good  thing  ? — 
No  ;   I  do  not  think  that, 

2,5111.  I  think  it  comes  to  that.  However,  I  see  your  point.  With  regard  to 
bursaries,  we  have  had  evidence  brought  forward  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
a  system  that  makes  a  parent  say  what  his  annual  income  is.  Do  you  feel  that  is 
really  a  serious  objection  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2,520.  Why  ? — My  own  experience  is  this  ;  that  you  get  parents  who  are  cajiahle 
of  paying  for  the  education  of  their  children  who  will  sign  these  declarations  saying  they 
are  incapable,  and  that  is  morally  wrong. 

2, .521.  That  is  an  objection  to  the  income  tax  ? — We  have  no  income  tax. 

2,-522.  If  we  have  not  got  it,  it  exists  in  a  good  many  countries  ? — Take  it  from 
the  other  point  of  view.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  because  a  man  is  poor  that  lie  has  to 
go  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  say,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
educate  my  children  ;  therefore,  I  wish  to  make  a  declaration."  It  is  confidential 
in  a  way,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

2,52."5.  Then  you  arc  absolutely  advocating  a  sort  of  ])lutocracy.  If  a  man 
is  rich  he  is  all  right,  but  if  a  man  is  poor  lie  is  a  wretched  creature  that  should  not  be 
in  existence  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2.524.  The  objections  brought  up  against  this  system  seem  to  me  absolutely 
ridiculous  ;  that  because  a  man  has  only  got  £;3(K)  a  year  he  is  ashamed  to  say  so.  Wliy 
should  a  man  be  ashamed  to  say  he  has  only  £.'30()  a  year  or  whatever  the  figure  is  ? — 
He  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  tliat  a  man  does  not  care 
about  acknowledging  he  is  poor  if  he  is  poor. 

2.525.  My  experience  is  just  the  other  way  in  this  comnuinitv.  I  never  meet  any- 
body who  does  not  .say  he  is  absolutely  broken.  This  has  been  lirought  up  as  a  serious 
objection  to  a  system  which  in  the  opinion  of  a  certain  number  of  peoph  is  a  good 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  see  no  objection  ? — There  is  another  point.  You  send 
these  bursars  to  a  high  school.  What  is  to  prevent  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents. 
I  d")  not  say  it  happens  here,  but  what  is  to  prevent  tho.sf  boys  calling  the  others 
charity  boys  i     I  ceitainly  think  you  ought  not  to  lay  these  children  open  to  tliat. 

2, .526.  I  was  a  charity  boy  for  5  or  6  years,  and  have  never  been  so  proud  of  any- 
thing in  my  life.  Do  3'ou  mean  to  say  that  is  a  serious  objection  ? — I  think  theie  is  a 
certain  objection  to  that.  W' hat  I  say  with  regard  to  tlicse  bursaries  is,  that  there 
should  be  an  open  field  ;  tvcrybody  should  be  able  to  compete  for  tliem,  irrespeclive 
of  their  circumstances,  and  if  a  parent  has  money  and  is  able  to  ])ay  the  fees  then  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  forego  the  pecuniary  assistance  and  pay  the  fees  of  the  school, 
but   there  should  be  open  competition. 

2. -527.  You  would  allow  some  people  to  pay  at  these  .schools  ? — That  is,  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  system  is  now.  There  would  be  no  bursaries  if  you  made  secondary 
education  free. 

2. -528.  If  you  did  that,  apart  from  free  education,  if  you  threw  competitidu  open. 
very  often  the  .sons  of  fairly  wealthy  people  would  gain  the  bursa.-ies.  becau.se  I  lnii 
parents  could  afford  to  have  Ihem  better  tauglit  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

2,529.  You  know  that  has  actually  besn  the  case  in  Europe  ?— In  England  ;  but 
then  we  have  a  very  different  curriculum  here.  The  bursaries  are  really  given  on  tlu' 
primary  school  code,  and  there  is  no  s])ecialisation  needed.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
l)ursars  are  simply  taken  out  of  the  classes  as  they  stand. 

2, .530.  Supposing  the  Government  said,  "We  are  not  capable  of  ].rodii(iiig  money 
enough  to  give  free  education,"  what  would  )ou  suggest  should  be  done  '.  Su]>]iosing 
we  rei)orted  that  we  thought  it  was  a  good  tiling  to  have  free  secondary  education,  and 
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IMiniiles  of     the  Government  said,  "We  have  not  money  enough  to  do  that,"  what  system  would 
Evidence.        ^.^^^  suggest  as  an  alternative  ? — As  an  alternative,  you  would  simply  remit  the  fees 

to  those  people  who  cannot  pay  the  fees.     A  boy  would  not  then  be  penalised,  if  he 

Mr.  has  brains  enough  to  benefit  by  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

a.  Newby.  2,.5;31.  If  you  remit  all  the  fees  to  people  who  did  not  pay  or  could  not  pay,  you 

15  F^b~i90G    will  have  free"  education  ?— No,  because  there   will  always  be  a  certain   number  of 

people  who  can  pay  and  would  pay. 

Q.  2,531—2,548.  2,532.  On  yoiir  own  showing  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  who   might  pay 

and  would  not  ? — Of  course,  you  would  have  to  stand  the  chance  of  that  as  you  have 
to-day.     The  position  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

2,.5.'5;3.  In  fact,  you  would  suggest  that  the  present  system  be  carried  on,  which 
implies  a  certain  amount  in  fees,  with  a  subsidy  from  Government  ? — Yes.  You  cannot 
do  anything  else  if  the  Government  cannot  afford  to  give  free  secondary  education. 

2, .534.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  making  secondary  schools  self-supporting, 
with  a  large  number,  or  a  considerable  number,  of  free  bursaries  or  scholarships  ?— 
The  secondary  schools  to  be  self-supporting,  with  no  subsidy  at  all  from  the  Government? 
2,,53.5.  Except  a  certain  number  of  bursaries,  free  pupils  ? — I  do  not  know  that  1 
could  express  an  opinion  about  the  self-supporting  part  of  it,  but  I  certainly  think 
that  every  child  of  poor  parents,  who  has  sufficient  brains  to  benefit  by  secondar\ 
education,  should  be  able  to  get  it.  How  the  fees  should  be  paid,  and  who  pays  them, 
does  not  matter,  but  he  certainly  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  secondary  school. 
2,!i3(5.  It  matters  a  great  deal  who  pays  them.  That  is  the  thing  we  have  to 
report  on  ? — Then  the  Government  should. 

2,5:37.  Supposing  the  Government  cannot  pay  everybody's  fees  ?  The  Govern- 
ment has  said,  "  There  is  £25,000  available,  that  is,  to  build  schools  and  do  everj'- 
thing  ?  "—There  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that  available.  They  have  already  given 
a  special  grant  of  £."30,000  to  Johannesburg  schools. 

2.538.  Secondarj^  schools  ? — No.  primary  schools. 

2.539.  We  are  not  dealing  with  primary  schools  ? — I  am  not  talking  about  schools 
at  all.  I  am  talking  about  Government  money.  If  money  is  wanted  for  education 
it  should  be  found,  even  if  something  else  has  to  give  way  for  it. 

2.540.  Would  j'ou  be  in  favour  of  having  an  examination  for  all  boys  or  girls  entering 
a  secondary  school  at  the  present  time,  supposing  the  present  system  were  carried 
on  ? — An  entrance  examination  to  secondary  schools  ?     Yes,  I  would. 

2.541.  And  you  would  not  allow  anybody  to  enter  that  secondary  school  who 
could  not  pass  the  examination  ? — Certainly  not. 

2.542.  You  would  prevent  him  having  further  education  ? — I  would  prevent 
him  entering  a  secondary  school  until  he  is  capable  of  passing  the  required  examina- 
tion, because  I  do  not  want  the  secondary  schools  to  overlap  the  primary  schools. 

2,.543.  {Mr.  Waiigh.)  You  speak  of  £14,0(X)  being  the  amount  of  fees.  Where 
did  you  get  that  figure  ? — It  was  told  me.  I  did  not  derive  it  from  any  Government 
returns,  but  I  think  it  is  correct. 

2.544.  Would  that  mean  from  secondary  schools,  or  from  pupils  receiving  secondary 
education  in  a  true  sense  ? — I  think  that  does  not  refer  only  to  Johannesburg  schools  ; 
there  are  certain  secondary  schools  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Transvaal. 

2.545.  You  say  again.  "  I  do  not  consider  secondary  education  begins  where 
]Mimary  education  ends."  Of  course,  the  usual  definition  of  secondary  education  is,  I 
suppose,  "  post-primary,"  but  that  is  hardly  satisfactory.  We  have  asked  one  or 
two  witnesses  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  where  secondary  education  should  begin  ?  — 
I  think  it  should  begin  at  Standard  V.,  about  12  years  of  age,  but  I  do  not  wish  a 
particular  age  to  be  taken  ;  I  should  say  when  a  boy  reaches  a  certain  standard, 
rather  than  age.  That  is  the  point  where  I  think  those  children  should  be  taken  out 
of  primary  schools  and  started  on  the  extra  subjects  that  go  up  to  make  the  secondary- 
curriculum. 

2, .540.  In  the  primarv  schools  vou  have  Dutch  as  the  modern  language,  have 
vou  not  ?  When  3'ou  go  into  the  secondary  school,  you  find  German  and  French. 
What  becomes  of  the  knowledge  of  Dutch  ?  Is  it  lost  ? — I  imagine  so,  unless  they 
keep  it  up  by  private  tuition. 

2.547.  Practically  that  amounts  to  a  waste  of  time  ? — I  think  so,  yes. 

2.548.  Would  you  recommend  that  Dutch  should  be  one  of  the  modern  languages 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  view  of  its  usefulness  in  the  country  districts  of  this  colony  ? 
— I  think  it  is  the  most  useful  language  they  could  learn  if  they  want  to  be  taught 
a  modern  language. 
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2,549.  Do  you  consider  lliat  wlifii  a  cliild  has  passed  Standard  VII.,  he  is  fit  for  .Mlini(e.s  of 
a  commercial  career  ? — He  lias  had  suHicifiit  education  to  be  able  to  grasp  things,   •''^'•'i'"**'- 

I  do  not  say  that  he  has  had  an  oflice  training,  hut  his  hrain  is  sufiiciently  developed         

to  enable  him  to  gra.sp  things,  and  in  si.x  months  he  ought  to  be  on  the  fair  way.  jir 

L',550.  Is  your  school  full  ? — Yes.  "  a.  Newly. 

2,.').51.  Have  you  had  applications  for  which  you  cannot  find  room  ?— I  have.       ,,     ~ — 

2..")r)2.  Would   you  advocate   that   free  education  be   jirovided   Ix'fore  such  time     ^         ' 
as  all  children  seeking  education  at  primary  schools  are  provided  for,  that  is  to  say,  Q- 2,.^40— 2,568. 
would  you  advocate  free  secondary  education  at  once,  even  though  there  may  be 
5,00()  children  in  Johannesburg  who  cannot  get  into  the  primary  schools  owing  to  want 
of  room  ? — No,  I  would  not.     I  would  see  that  the  primary  education  was  on  a  sound 
basis  first. 

2,.")r):3.  You  would  put  it  back  for  two  or  three  years,  if  necessary  ? — Until  the 
provision  for  primary  education  is  satisfactory. 

2.554.  {Aaing  Chairman.)  I  would  suggest  that  you  could  not  jiut  off  secondary 
education  two  or  three  years  for  those  children  who  are  prepared  for  it  and  want  it  ? 
— Of  course  not. 

2.555.  How  would  you  ]iro])Ose  to  deal  with  those  children  who  are  prepared  for 
it  and  want  it  now,  if  you  do  not  give  it  free  ? — At  the  present  time,  I  take  it  that 
with  a  new  school  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  which.  I  understand,  thev  will  ])r()bably 
get,  you  have  suflicient  accommodation  for  th?  secondary  education  that  is  nNpiired  at 
the  ))resent  time.     I  do  not  think  Johannesljurg  College  is  full. 

2,55G.  You  would  recommend  the  immediate  provision  of  such  secondary  educa- 
tion as  may  be  required,  and  would  shelve  the  question  of  providing  it  free  for  the 
future  ? — Tt  all  depends  what  money  you  have.  If  there  is  sufficient  monev  to  build 
the  accommodation  necessary  for  free  secondary  education,  then  it  should  be  done. 

2,557.  I  understand  your  answer  to  Mr.  Waugh  to  be,  that  you  would  not  recom- 
mend the  immediate  provision  of  free  education,  because  the  Government  had  not 
adetpiately  provided  for  elementary  education,  and  that  elementary  education  must 
takf  precedence,  and  as  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  children  are  still  unprovided 
with  any  kind  of  elementary  education  it  is  manifestly,  in  your  view,  inexpedient 
to  recommend  the  Government  at  this  stage  to  provide  free  secondary  education  ? — 
Yes*  I  think  it  is. 

2, .558.  (Mr.  Waugh.)  As  you  are  the  rejiresentative  of  the  Johannesburg  and 
Rand  Teachers'  .\ssociation,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  vour  views  on  the  constitution  of 
the  governing  body  for  secondary  schools  ? — I  would  like  to  see  the  same  body  which 
governs  primary  education  govern  secondary  education  as  well. 

2,559.  You  have  a  body  now — the  Education  Department — is  not  that  sufficient  'i 
— Are  you  asking  me  whetlier  I  would  like  the  same  government  in  the  future  as  we 
have  now  ? 

2,500.  Yes  '—Certainly  I  would. 

2,561.  In  preference  to  any  other  body  being  constituted  ? — Yes. 

2.5()2.  Woidd  you  have  local  committees  ? — No  ;    no  committees  whatsoever. 

2,5();5.  You  ])refer  being  directly  under  the  Director  of  Education  i — Al)Solutelv. 

2.504.  (Mr.  Lance.)  On  this  question  of  the  expense  of  free  secondary  education, 
do  you  know  that  the  sum  of  £14,000,  to  which  you  have  referred,  is  the  total  collec- 
tion from  all  fee-paying  schools  ? — Yes,  throughout  the  Transvaal.  That  is,  high 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  pre])aratory  schools. 

2.505.  And  therefore  a  large  proportion  of  that  comes  from  prcjjaratory  schools  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  proportion. 

2,500.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  large  iiro])ortion  ? — I  should  not  say  a  large  pro- 
portion, because  I  do  not  think  then^  are  many  ])re])aratory  schools  in  the  Transvaal. 

2,5()7.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  ])rospect,  within  any  time  that  we  may  look 
forward  to,  of  there  being  5,(XX)  children  in  really  secondary  schools  in  this  country  ? 
That  was  the  figure  referred  to  by  the  Chairman.  I  believe  that  represents  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  country  of  an  age  fitting  them  to  attend  secondarv  schools. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is.  what  proportion  of  thoic  5. ()()(•  chiklren  is  likelv  to  attend 
Government  secondary  schools  ? — It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

2,508.  You  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  5,t)0()  go  away 
to  schools  in  other  colonies  and  in  England,  and,  possibly,  however  efficient  you  nuiy 
make  the  secondary  schools  here,  a  considerable  number  will  still  continue  to  do  so. 
Then  you  have  tlu-  other  factor  that  you  have  a  large  lunnber  of  private  schools  here, 
and  we  have  had  evidence  that  the  effect  of  free  Government  education  would  be 
rather  to  strengthen  the  private  schools,  and  there  may  be  a  good  deal  in  that  ? — 
You  want  me  to  give  you  an  approximate  figure?  How  many  of  the  5,000  woultl  be 
likely  to  go  to  the  Government  free  secondary  schools  ? 
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2,r)iJU.  Yes,  so  as  to  get  some  information  of  the  expense  to  the  State  ( — The 
Kvidence?'      vohmtary  schools  have  some  2,000,  I  believe. 

2,o70.  {Acting  Chairman.)  That   includes   a   large   number   who    are    below    the 
secondary  education  age  ? — I  should  say  about  3,oOO  would  l)e  likely  to  go  to  Govern- 
„  **''• ,         ment  free  secondarv  schools. 

O.  Neu'by.  •  _ 

2,r>ll.  {Mr.    Lance.)  You   said    you    would    postpone    free   secondary    education 

15  Feb,  1906.  ^^^\\  primary  education  had  been  fully  dealt  with.     Do  you  say  that  on  educational 
Q.  2,569— 2,575.  grounds  or  on  financial  grounds  ? — I  do  not  think   financial  grounds  should  come 
into  the  question  at  all.     I  certainly  tliink  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  look  after 
primary  education  before  secondary. 

2.572.  Is  there  any  reason,  apart  from  financial  reasons,  why  it  should  not  do 
both  at  once  ? — \o,  there  is  not.     It  ought  to  do  both  at  once. 

2.573.  Why  would  you  postpone  it  ? — Only  because  the  Government  may  not 
have  the  money,  and  primary  education  is  more  important. 

2,57-1.  Then  it  is  purely  a  question  of  finance  ? — Purely. 

2,575.  {Acting  Chairnuin.)  May  I  suggest  that  your  last  answer  to  Mr.  Lance 
is  not  quite,  if  I  understood  you  aright,  in  agreement  with  the  answer  you  gave  me  ? 
I  rather  understood  you  to  mean  that  the  providing  of  primary  education  was  a  more 
sacred  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  than  the  providing  of  secondary  education,  and 
for  that  reason  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  every  child  got  some  educa- 
tion, rather  than  that  certain  children  got  more  education  ? — I  consider  it  is  the  dutv 
of  the  State  to  provide  both.  The  question  of  finance  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with,  but  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  majority,  and  the 
majority  of  the  children  go  into  the  primary  schools.  If  it  cannot  do  both,  it  cer- 
tainly should  see  that  the  primary  schools  are  put  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis  before 
its  attention  is  drawn  towards  the  secondary  schools.  I  do  think  that.  But,  as  I  say, 
I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  finance,  and  I  consider  there  should  be  money, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  is,  to  do  both  simidtaneously. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.\ndel  Thomj>son,  M.A.,  Examined. 

Mr.  Mr.  Thompson  submitted  the  following  statement  : — 

F.  II.  Thompson. 

—  In  considering  the  provision  of  State  schools  for  secondary  education  there  are,  it  s?ems 

15  Feb.,  1906.  f^  ,^-,p  three  main  factors  to  keep  in  view  : — 

(i.)  The  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  every  educational  facility  for  all  its  sons 
and  daughters  in  order  to  train  its  best  talent  for  the  advantage  of  the  State  and  of  the 
individual. 

(ii.)  The  co-ordination  of  all  branches  of  education,  and  the  prevention  of  overlapping 

so  far  as  this  may  be  possible, 
(iii.)  The  securing  of  these  objects  in  such  a  way  that  no  undue  burden  falls  on  any 
particular  class,  that  no  child  of  ability  is  hindered  from  going  as  far  forward 
as  such  ability  will  carry  him,  and  that  money  is  not  wasted  in  providing  higher 
educational  facihties  for  those  who  are  not  likely  to  benefit  therefrom. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  State  system  of  secondary  schools 
will  ever  be  able  to,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  eliminate  the  private  school.     The 
parent  who  prefers  such  a  school  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  can  justly  claim  some  consider- 
ation as  a  member  of  the  communitv  paying  his  due  share  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  State  schools,  and  the  State  should  protect   him    against   educational    impostors  and 
inefficient  teaching,  provided  always  that  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  such  schools  as  to 
secure  their  efficiency  and  that  they  are  self-supporting  with  the  help  possibly  of  a  small 
Rrant-in-aid,  reckoned  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle.     In  return  for  this  subsidy  the 
Education  Department  would  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  school,  and  withdraw  the  grant 
in  case  of  continued  inefficiencv  of  teaching  or  unsatisfactorv  condition  of  premises.     In 
all  such  cases  the  building  should  be  provided  and  maintained  out  of  private  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  .second,  the  primarv  school  should  be  the  basis  of  the  whole 
educational  fabric  and  should  lead  naturally  to  the  secondary  school  so  far  as  the  at)le  pupils 
arc  concerned.     The.se  secondary  schools  should  be  of  two  distinct  kinds  : 

(1)  Classical  or  Professional,  leading  up  to  the   arts   course    of   the   university,  the 

teaching  profession,  civil  service,  etc. 

(2)  Scientific  or  Technical,  leading  up  to  the  science  course  of  the  university,  mining. 

metallurgy,  engineering,  etc. 
Pra.;tical  science  would  not  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  former  course  any  more 
than  literature,  classieal  and  modern,  would  be  from  the  latter,  but  the  chief  aim  of  the  one 
would  be  professional  while  that  of  the  other  would  be  technical.     The  normal  length  of 
each  of  these  courses  would  be  about  five  years. 

All  who  had  passed  through  the  elementary  school  course  up  to  Standard  VI.,  and  who 
were  of  the  age  of  about  12  years  but  not  older  than  13,  would  be  eligible  for  eitlier  of  these 
courses  on  examination  or  nomination  or  a  combination  of  both,  while  those  others,  who 
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havin<5  roachod  Standard  VI.,  wished  to  continue  at  school,  nii]U'ht  be  provided  for  by  a  two  .'♦liniitc-s  <il 

years'  commercial  course  consistinn;  of  higher  arithmetic,  inathematics,  bookkeeping,  short-  t'^'Jc"*"*"- 

hand,  etc.,  in  the  primary  school.  

With  regard  to  (iii.),  these  points  have  already  been  dealt  with,  but  I  would  add  that  y^. 

I  do  not  consider  that   the  preparatory  schools  should  rank  as  part  of  the  secondary  svstem.  /,•.  //.  r/umpsun. 

They  should  be  dealt  with  as  I  have  indicated  under  private  schools.     Entrance  to  the  pro-  

fessioiiai,  technical  or  conimercial  course  should  be  open  to  any  children  from  whatever  ''^  '''^'j-    ''•"*^- 
schools  under  equal  conditions,  and  they  should  be  able  to  compete  for  any  bursaries  that 
may  be  offered,  provided  they  fulfil  the  other  necessary  conditions. 

Primary. 
To  age  of  12  or  13. 

State  education  free.  Feepaying  Government  subsidised  pre- 

paratory. 

Secondary. 
^ — — ^ 

Technical   to  age   17  or   18.         Commercial,  to  age   15.  Professional,  to  a"e  17  or  IS. 

Junior  Clerks  and  Junior  Civil 
Service. 
University  (Science),  Mining,  University  (Arts),  Teaching, 

Metallurgy,    Engineering,  Senior  Civil  Service,  Law, 

etc.  etc. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  commercial  branch  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
post-primary  course  and  would  be  accomn  odated  in  the  primary  school,  we  should  in  the 
near  future  need  accommodation  in  secondary  schools  for  from  1,200  to  1,500  scholars :  150 
to  200  in  the  technical  branch  which  .should  be  attached  to  the  Technical  Institute,  and 
■I  schools  of  from  250  to  300  in  the  professional  branch,  two  for  bovs  and  two  for  girls.  The 
secondary  schools  should  be  fee-paying  with  a  liberal  number  of  bursaries. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  boarding  hostels  and  sites,  would  be,  at  £20  per 
head,  from  £24,000  to  £30,000,  and  the  cost  of  staff  :— 

Five  head  teachers  at  £600 £3,000 

Fifty  assistants  at  an  average  salary  of  £400        . .  . .         £20,000 

£23,000 
Assuming  there  are  500  bursars,  that  would  leave   1,000 

fee-paying  scholars  at  £12  piT  head  per  year  ..         £12,000 


Net  cost  of  staff        . .  . .         £11,000 


I  am  in  favour  of  separate  schools  for  the  .sexes  unless  the  numbers  are  too  small  to 
allow  for  efficient  and  economical  working  otherwise,  and  I  should  not  approve  of  a  central 
site  except  in  the  case  of  the  science  school  which  should  meet  in  the  Technical  Institute. 
I  consider  that  even  this  concession  is  open  to  very  grave  objections,  but  I  .should  justify 
my  recommendation  on  the  grounds  that  the  cost  of  duplicating  e.x])ensive  science  ajiparatus 
would  be  too  great  to  allow  of  these  schools  meeting  in  a  different  building  to  the  Institute. 
My  reasons  for  prefering  the  suburbs  are  : — 

(1)  The  central  part  of  the  town  is  becoming  less  and  less  residential. 

(2)  The  suburbs  will  be  easily  approached  by  means  of  the  electric  tram  system. 

(3)  Suburban  sites  are  healthier  and  less  expensive  and  therefore  there  is  room  for 

greatn^r  expansion  and  for  provision  of  playing  fields  near  to  the  ,srhonl,  whicli 
there  would  not  be  if  an  urban  .site  were  chosen. 

As  regards  control,  I  am  of  o])inion  that  the  .schools  so  jirovided  should  serve  for  (he 
whole  of  the  Witwatersrand  area,  and  that  they  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  local 
"ovcrning  body  which  should  be  the  same  for  all  grades  of  education.  The  constitution  of 
such  a  board  must  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  tiovernment  in  estal>lishing 
school  boards  and  school  committees  for  this  area  for  the  purpose  of  primary  education. 
Assuming,  however,  that  each  ward  or  certain  groups  of  wards  in  Johannesburg  elect  a 
school  committee  and  that  separate  committees  are  formed  for  the  municipalities  of  Springs, 
Boksburg,  Germiston,  and  Mniaisb\irg,  I  would  then  suggest  that  the  controlling  board  for 
all  "rades  of  education  should  consist  of  25  meml)ers  elected  by  tiie  members  of  these  com- 
mittees as  to  three-fifths,  the  other  two-fifths  to  be  nominated  l)y  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  jiroper  representation  of  all  grades  of  education,  including 
teachers,  of  all  interested  in  education,  and  also  to  the  proper  representation  of  tiic 
municipalities  before  named. 

Such  a  body  would,  so  far  as  primary  education  is  coiurrned,  take  over  all  the  powers 
entrusted  to  school  boards  outside  under  the  recent  Ordinance,  and  would  be  financially 
responsible  for  the  secondary  schools,  the  Government  paying  not  more  than  £8  per  head 
as  subsidy  according  to  present  arrangements  for  subsidising  secondary  schools. 
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Miiiiitt-8  o(  ThR  question  arises,  however,  should  not  this  board  have  extended  powers,  and  I  am 

Kvidcnce.        inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.     The  Witwatersrand  is  peculiar  in  these  respects  :— 

(I)  That  practically  the  whole  area  possesses  local  government  ; 

(2)  That  manual   trainins:  centres,  cookery  centres,  and  a  metal  work  centre  already 
F.  11.  Th'umpson.  exist,  and  these  should  be  available  for  the  secondary  as  well  as  for  the  primary 

schools  ;    and 

15  Feb.,  l&OO  j3j  That  with  the  establishment  of  State  secondary  schools  this  area  will  lie  and  is 

0  9  5763' 584  enjoying  a  privilege  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  area  except  Pretoria. 

"•  '      "'      ■  The  administration  of  all  this  work  will  necessitate  the  provision  of  a  fairly  large  stall:' 

the  cost  of  which  should  not  fall  on  the  central  department.  I  should  therefore  be  in  favour 
of  this  board  having  the  power  to  raise  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound,  such 
money  to  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  only,  including  the  appointment  of  school 
attendance  officers,  and  that  it  should  also  have  the  power  to  introduce  compulsory  education 
for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  area. 

If  these  rating  powers  are  granted,  the  committee  would  be  formed,  as  to  a  clear 
majority,  from  the  municipal  representatives,  and,  as  to  the  rest,  by  direct  election  of  the 
parents  of  children  attending  all  State  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  within  the  area. 
If  such  powers  be  not  granted,  the  parents  alone  would  elect  committees  as  in  the  case  of  the 
committees  now  in  course  of  formation. 

2,.")7().  (Adiwi  Chairman.)  You  are  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Witwatersiand 
District  ? — Y^es. 

2.577.  You  have  handed  in  a  statement  of  what  you  consider  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  with  regard  to  secondary  education.  You  say,  "  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  State 
to  provide  every  educational  facility  for  all  its  sons  and  daughters  in  order  to  train 
its  best  talent  for  the  advantage  of  the  State  and  the  individual."  In  reference  to  the 
first  statement,  you  say  later  on,  "  I  do  not  consider  that  a  State  system  of  secondary 
schools  will  ever  be  able  to,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should,  eliminate  the  private 
school."  I  gather  that  you  think  that  those  parents  who  piefer  to  send  their  children 
to  a  private  school  have  some  claim  upon  the  State  to  assist  those  schools,  provided 
the  State  is  satisfied  that  the  schools  are  efficient  and  healthy  and  in  every  other  res- 
pect what  a  school  should  be  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

2.578.  You  refer  to  the  pound  for  pound  principle,  which  is  the  principle  largely 
in  vogue  in  other  parts  of   South  Africa  ? — Yes. 

2.579.  You  think  this  Commission  would  be  well  advised  in  recommending  some 
assistance  towards  deserving  private  schools  '—Certainly.  I  take  it  from  the  terms 
of  reference  that  this  Committee  is  dealing  really  with  the  establishment  of  State  schools, 
and  therefore  this  question  of  the  subsidisation  of  private  schools  does  not  come  within 
the  terms  of  reference,  except  so  far  as  tlie  question  of  accommodation  for  secondary 
schools  is  concerned.  As,  however,  private  schools  exist,  and,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  them,  I  consider  it  would  be  far  wiser  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  recognise  them  and  to  gain  the  right  of  entry  and  secure  that  efficiency 
in  the  way  I  have  suggested  in  my  evidence. 

2.580.  Then  you  say,   "  Secondary  schools  should  be  of  two  distinct  kinds  : 

(1)  Classical  or  professional,  leading  up  to   the   arts   course  of   the   university, 
the  teaching  profession,  civil  service,  etc. 

(2)  Scientific  or  technical,  leading  up  to  the  science  course  of  the  university, 
mining,  metallurgy,  engineering,  etc." 

You  recognise,  therefore,  that  secondary  education  has  to  meet  many  different 
kinds  of  jjupils,  who  are  divided  into  different  classes  according  to  the  subsequent 
careers  in  life  which  they  have  chosen  or  are  likely  to  choose  ? — Yes. 

2.581.  Would  these  different  kinds  of  education  be  possible  under  one  and  the 
same  staff,  and  in  one  and  the  same  building  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2.582.  Most  of  the  English  public  schools  have  now  a  modern  and  a  classical  side. 
Of  course  that  almost  amounts  to  two  schools  as  far  so  the  teaching  staff  goes,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  lot  of  boys  together,  and  keeping  up  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  a  great  school.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a  system  ? — I  think  that  is  my 
system.  You  have  a  classical  side  and  a  science  side.  The  boy  who  takes  the  cla.ssical 
side  does  not  take  the  science  side. 

2.583.  Further,  you  recommend  that  those  children  who  are  not  likely  to  go  on 
to  university  work,  but  \vhose  parents  are  able  to  keej)  them  at  school  two  or  three 
years  longer,  should  be  provided  for  by  a  commercial  course  which  might  be  attaclunl 
to  the  existing  primary  schools  ? — That  is  so.  I  may  say  I  called  it  commercial  for 
the  want  of  a  better  word.     I  do  not  think  commercial  is  q^iite  a  good  word  for  it. 

2,581.  Something  of  the  same  kind  as  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Sadler  for 
Newcastle,  I  think? — I  bclie^'e  that  is  so. 
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2, -is.').  With  regard  to  the  children  intending  to  take  up  scientific  careera,  I  gathii    >liiiiHfH  ol 
that  you  think  tliat  education  might  be  given  in  Jolianneshurg  in  connection  with,   ''^^ '•>♦-'"«■«• 
and  possibly  in  tlie  same  building  as,  the  Tecliiiical  Institute  ?— Yes.  


2,r),S(i.  So  as  to  make  use  of  the  laboratory  and  expensive  apj)aratus  which  tjji'  Mr. 

Institute  will  have  ?— Yes.     I  may  say  that  this  system  has  been  introduced  with^- ■'^- ^'"""^"'"'• 
regard  to  the  Polytechnics  in  England.     I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  the  larger  15  f^1906. 
Polytechnics  in  London  have  science  day  schools  which  form  part  of  the  technical  — ^ 

school  .system,  and  wliich  are  also  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Q.  2,585-2,595. 

2,587.  Such  colleges  n'i|uiring  something  in  the  nature  of  a  matriculation  certificate 
as  an  entrance  (jualification.  and  the  other  cla.sses  being  prior  to  the  matriculation 
standard  ^  — I  do  not  cjuite  follow  you.  Do  you  mean  Ihe  admission  to  that  school 
would  be  on  the  matriculation  standard  ? 

2,.'588.  No.  Those  schools  which  are  attached  to  the  Polytechnics  are  for  scholars 
who  have  not  yet  reached  the  matricidation  standard  ? — Y'es.  The  selection  would 
be  by  a  system  of  bursaries,  the  same  as  for  the  other  schools. 

2,589.  You  sec  no  objection  to  these  pupils  attending  a  school  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  ? — ^As  I  say  in  my  evidence,  T  think  there  are  very  great  objections,  but  I 
think  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  I  think  the  cost  of  fitting  up  in 
one  of  our  existing  secondary  schools,  or  in  such  a  school  as  it  may  be  proposed  to 
build,  that  expensive  scientific  ajjjjaratus,  would  more  than  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tage in  the  case  of  those  200  children  who  would  attend  the  central  school  in  the 
town.     As  a  system  I  believe  it  is  objectionable. 

2, .")!!( I.  With  regard  to  the  control  of  education  in  the  Witwatcrsrand  area,  did 
you  hear,  or  have  you  read,  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Curtis  ? — I  am  afraid  I  read  it  very  casually — not  sufficiently  carefully  to  be  examined 
on  it. 

2,.")'.)1.  Mr.  Curtis'  view  was  that  it  is  undesiraljle  to  multiply  controlling  bodies 
within  a  limited  area,  and  that  a  proposal  to  vest  the  control  of  schools  in  the  same 
body  as  controls  hos])itals  and  roads  might  be  well  worth  considering.  Would  you 
be  willing  to  reconsider  your  recommendations  in  the  light  of  that  recommendation  ? 
— That  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  constitution  of  that  body.  Could 
you  tell  me  how  the  body  is  to  be  formed  ?     Is  it  to  be  constituted  by  nomination  ? 

2,592.  I  gather  the  constitution  of  that  body  would  l)e  mainly  by  nomination 
from  the  municijjalities.  There  would  not  be  a  separate  election  for  the  members  of 
that  body,  but  they  would  be  nominated  by  elected  bodies,  mainly  by  the  munici- 
palities, partly  by  the  Government,  and  partly  by  the  Council  of  Education  of  tlu? 
Witwatcrsrand,  and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  ])arents,  })ut  mainly  by  the  ])CO])le 
who  ])rovidcd  funds  ?  —That  compares  very  favourably  vvith  my  proposal.  My  pro- 
posal is  that  three-fifths  of  the  body  should  be  composed  of  those  who  are  already 
elected  on  these  different  municipalities  for  the  whole  of  the  Witwatcrsrand  area, 
and  that  the  other  two-fifths  should  !)e  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  having 
due  regard  to  the  representation  of  all  grades  of  education,  including  teachers.  80 
far  as  you  have  explained  the  proj)Osal  of  Mr.  Curtis,  I  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  pro- 
vided that  special  representation  were  given  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  dilTcrent 
grades  of  education.     I  should   include   the  teaching  profession. 

2, .59:5.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  allow  the  teachers  to  elect  representatives 
on  such  a  l)ody,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  if  representative  teachers  were  nominated 
to  serve  on  the  body,  leading  representatives  of  the  teaching  profession  ?  I  would 
point  out,  as  Mr.  Curtis  pointed  out,  it  is  somewhat  anomalous  to  allow  the  teachers, 
who  are  the  servants  of  the  controlling  body,  to  nominate  their  own  re]iresen(atives 
on  that  body  ? — Of  course  in  one  sense  the  teachers  are  servants  of  that  body,  but  when 
you  are  dealing  with  teachers  you  are  dealing  with  an  expert  body,  with  teachers 
from  all  grades  of  schools— primary,  secondary,  and  technical.  From  my  knowledge 
of  the  teachers,  1  should  say  I  hey  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  a  nominated 
representative. 

2,594.  Provided   tiie  profession  was  well  represented  i — Yes. 

2,.595.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Y^ou  say,  "The  State  should  ])rotect  him  (llic  ].arcnt) 
against  educational  impostors  and  inefficient  teaching."  That  is  to  say,  in  ()flicr 
than  (iovernment  schools  there  should  be  a  system  of  inspection  ?— Yes.  What  I 
suggest  is  a  sort  of  quiil  pro  quo.  If  the  Government  stc])  in  and  say,  "We  will  sidi- 
si(li.se  you  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  jiouiid  for  pound  princijile,"  wliicli  would  mean, 
on  the  Working  expenses,  £1  or  15  per  head,  the  peo))le  running  the  scIumi!  would  jiro- 
vide  the  building,  and  in  return  for  that  the  Education  Department  would  guarantee 
the  educatioiuil  efficiency  of  the  school. 

2u 
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illiniites  of  2,596.  You  say,   "  On  the  jiound  for  pound  principle,"  and  later  you  say  that 

Kvidence.        a  ,j,j^g  subsidy  for  secondary  schools  " — by  which   I  take  it  you  mean  Governiuent 

schools — "should  not  be  more  than  £8  per  head,"  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  cost  of 

Mr.  primary  education  ? — That  is  the  maximum  amount  which  is  now  paid  by  the  Govern- 

F.  H.  Thompson.  ix\ent  to  subsidised  secondary  schools.   In  places  like  Heidelberg,  where  the  secondary 

15  Peb~i906    school  is  worked  by  a  responsible  committee,  the  Department  steps  in  and  subsidises 

that  school  up  to  £8  per  head. 

Q.  2,596 -2,609.  2,597.  That  is  not  so  in  Johannesburg  ?— No. 

2.598.  Johannesburg  is  the  place  we  have  to  deal  with  primarily  ? — I  think  the 
principle  is  a  good  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  introduced  in 
Johannesburg. 

2.599.  Did  I  understand  in  your  answer  to  the  Chairman  that,  when  you  say 
these  secondary  schools  should  be  of  two  distinct  kinds,  j'ou  W'Ould  be  ciuite  satisfied 
with  one  school,  provided  it  had  a  classical  and  a  modern  side  ? — Under  certain 
limitations.  That  is  to  say,  one  limitation  would  be  that  each  side  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  secure  its  efficiency  and  to  secure  economical  working.  I  should  not 
agree  to  a  school  of  200  scholars  having  a  classical  side  and  a  science  side,  but  I  should 
be  in  favour  of  a  school  of  500  having  a  classical  side  of  2-50  and  a  science  side  of  2.50. 

2, *)()().  At  the  present  time,  taking  the  numbers  that  are  attending  the  two  boys' 
Government  secondarj-  schools  that  do  exist,  leaving  out  girls  for  the  present,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Commis.sion  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  two  of  these 
schools,  or  that  they  should  be  amalgamated  ? — I  am  scarcely  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  Johannesburg  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind.  I  have  only  been 
here  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

2.601.  You  say  again,  "  All  who  had  passed  through  the  elementary  school  course 
up  to  Standard  VI.,  and  who  were  of  the  age  of  about  12  years,  but  not  older  than 
l.'i,  would  be  eligible  for  either  of  these  courses  on  examination  or  nomination,  or  a 
combination  of  both."  What  do  you  mean  by  nomination  there  ? — I  put  it  in  as  a 
safeguard  against  examination.  You  do  not  always  get  the  best  scholars  by  exam- 
ination. If  a  scholar  is  going  forward  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary 
course,  and  has  done  well  in  the  teachers'  examinations  and  has  a  good  record 
at  school,  I  think  that  should  tell  in  his  favour,  even  supposing  he  does  not  reach 
that  standard  of  examination  which  would  entitle  him  to  admission  to  that  school. 
I  consider  his  work  in  the  school  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  therefore, 
I  suggest  nomination  should  be  added  to  examination. 

2.602.  Who  would  nominate  ? — Possibly  the  inspector. 

2.603.  Supposing  there  were  elementary  schools  other  than  Government,  would 
you  make  it  open  to  them  as  well  ? — I  think  so,  provided  that  the  record  was  a  rehable 
one. 

2,()01.  You  say  again,  "  I  do  not  consider  that  the  preparatory  schools  should  rank 
as  part  of  the  secondary  system.  They  should  be  dealt  with  as  I  have  indicated 
under  private  schools."  I  did  not  quite  gather  when  I  read  this  what  you  meant  ?  — 
If  I  inserted  the  word  "  State,"  I  think  my  meaning  might  be  clearer,  the  reason  being 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  duplicate  its  work.  The  work  which 
is  done  in  a  preparatory  school  is  primary  work,  and  as  the  elementary  school  exists, 
and  takes  children  up  to  a  certain  standard,  which  presumably  is  preparatory  to  the 
secondary  school  work,  I  do  not  consider  the  State  would  be  justified,  and  is  justified, 
in  running  those  preparatory  schools  as  part  of  the  State  secondary  school  system. 

2,(i05.  You  would,  T  understand,  advocate  the  Government  paying  a  subsidy  to 
such  schools  ? — Yes. 

1 ..;  2,606.  Pound  for  pound  up  to  £8  a  head — what  it  costs  the  Government  in  primary 
schools  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  go  as  far  as  £.S  a  head. 

2,607.  What  do  you  mean  by  pound  for  pound  ? — Pound  for  pound  on  the  working 
e.xpcnses.  The  ])cople  who  are  running  the  private  school  would  have  to  put  up  a 
building,  and  if  the  Government  subsidise  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle,  that  would 
be  on  the  working  expenses. 

'2    2,608.  On  the  current  ex])enses  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 
\M     2,609.  It  might  come  to  more  than  £8  a  head  ? — It  might. 

\J(  The  Acting  Chairman  :  I  would  point  out,  though  I  myself  am,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  sinner,  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  has  on  previous  occasions  ruled 
it  out  of  order  to  consider  the  question  of  policy. 

|f^  Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  am  dealing  with  ])re]iaratory  schools  and  Government  schools 
at  the  present  moment.  I  am  dealing  with  Mr.  Thompson's  statement,  "  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  preparatory  schools  should  rank  as  part  of  the  State  school 
system  "  ;  then  he  says.  "  They  should  be  dealt  with  as  I  have  indicated  under  private 
schools." 


Q.  2,(ilO-2,G24. 
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2,(ilO.  (To  the  Witness.)  I  really  only  wanted  to  get  at  what  you  meant  by  pound   ...     , 
for  pound  ?-For  current  expenses.  Ev'i£e" 

2,G11.  Which  might  exceed  £8  ?— It  might,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  ;   in  fact,     '    " 

T  would  safeguard  tliat  by  laying  down  a  limit  of  £()— on  the  pound  for  pound  i)riiici])k-. 

not  to  exceed  £(j— because  1  consider  that  if  the  State  supplies  a. system  of  education,  and  „  „  ^]^- 

I.  or  any  other  individual,  am  not  willing  to  avail  myself  of  that,  I  ought  to  be  pre-    '     ' ^"'''"'"• 

pared  to  pay  for  my  opinions.     At  the  same  time,  I  consider  that  the  child  ought  i''  Feb.,  1900. 
to  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  assistance,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 
the  whole  of  its  children  are  educated. 

2,012.  You  would  deal  with  preparatory  departments  of  Government  secondary 
schools  just  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes.  There  would  be  no  preparatory  departments 
under  my  system,  no  State  preparatory  departments. 

2,r)l:5.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  certain  number  of  those  interested  in 
secondary  education  to  shr)w  that  a  preparatory  department  is  a  very  important  thing 
in  a  secondary  school.  They  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  the  natural  preparatory  department,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  ? — I  caimot  say  I  do  either,  hut  we  are  dealing  with  a  State  .system  of  education, 
and  the  State  provides  elementary  education,  and.  therefore,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  an  alternative  system  of  preparatory  education,  and,  if  it  is  required,  those 
who  require  it  should  pay  for  it.  The  preparatory  school  may  be  necessary,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  public  school  system,  but  if  I  want  to  send  mv 
child  to  a  preparatory  school  I  have  to  pay  for  it,  although  at  the  end  of  tliat  ])re- 
paratory  school  course   my  child  may  be  able  to  get  a  bursary  into  the  public  school. 

2,GI4.  We  are,  after  all,  dealing  with  education  as  a  whole.  I  know  the  terms 
of  reference  do  not  mention  primary  education,  but  it  has  been  foun<l  that  this  question 
of  the  relation  of  primary  and  secondary  education  is  very  close.lv  hound  up  in  it,  so 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  it  more  or  less.  You  really  think  that  jireparatory  schools 
for  secondary  schools  are  necessary  ? — In  my  private  opinion. 

2,61-5.  We  want  to  get  the  best  system  of  education.  Your  opinion  as  an  educa- 
tionalist is  that  a  preparatory  department  of  a  secondary  school  is  a  necessary 
thing  ? — Yes. 

2,f)l6.  If  it  is  a  necessary  thing,  surely  the  State,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  best 
education  possible  in  this  country,  should  see  that  there  are  such  preparatory  depart- 
ments ? — It  does  that  by  subsidising  them.  It  does  not  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  them 
and  sav.  "  If  vou  exist  as  a  private  school,  you  have  to  manage  your  own  affairs." 
The  Government  steps  in  and  subsidises  them. 

2.61 7.  You  said  just  now  that  there  would  not  be  any  State  preparatory  schools  ?  — 
I  meant  in  the  State  system  of  secondary  education.  The  preparatory  school  would 
always  rank  as  part  of  the  general  system.  But  it  would  not  be  a  free  system  of 
))r('paration.  If  I,  as  a  parent,  prefer  to  send  my  children  to  a  preparatory  school,  I 
have  to  jiay  the  cost,  less  the  Government  subsidy. 

2.618.  I  believe  there  are  preparatory  departments  to  the  ])resent  Government 
schools  ? — Yes. 

2.619.  You  say  again,  "  The  secondary  school  sliould  lie  fee-])aying.  with  a  liberal 
number  of  bursaries."  Could  vou  give  us  your  opinion  about  bursaries  ? — My  o|iinion 
is  that  the  present  bursary  system  works  most  admirably. 

2.620.  I  understand  that  by  the  present  system  a  man  has  to  make  a  declaration 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  his  child  ? — Yes.  He  has  to  nuike  a  declaration  before  a 
Resident  Magistrate.  My  opinion  is  that  there  has  been  no  practical  difficulty  with 
regard  to  that  at  all.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  not  with  regard  to  Johannesburg, 
but  with  regard  to  my  experience  in  Heidelberg.     There  we  had  no  difficulty  at  all. 

2,()21.  You  did  not  find  people  objecting  to  it  ? — I  did  have  one  objection,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  case  worth  considering.  The  jiarent  eventually  sent  his  child 
in  ;  the  child  got  the  scholarship,  and  the  parent  paid.  The  Magistrate,  in  refusing 
to  recommend  exemption,  was  perfectly  justified. 

2.622.  You  say,  "The  cost  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  boarding  hostels  and 
sites,  would  be,  at  £20  per  head,  from  £24,000  to  £:iO,000."  Do  you  tln'nk  that  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  be  spent? — For  the  school,  leaving  out  the  i)oarding 
hostel  and  the  site,  yes. 

2.623.  Who  is  going  to  provide  boarding  hostels  and  sites  ? — That  is  not  a  question 
that  comes  before  the  Commission  inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  provision  of 
schools  for  J<)hann(>sburg  where  no  boarding  hostels  are  necessary.  They  are  only 
necessary,  I  take  it,  for  those  living  outsidi'  the  municipal  area,  and  therefore  I  have  not 
considered  the  establishment  of  boarding  hostels  at  all. 

2.624.  Rut  the  sites  are  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  consider  ? — The  suggestion 
seems  to  be  that  the  sites  should  be  given  by  private  iienefactors. 
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.Minutes  ol  2,625.  Which  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  but  it  has  not  been  acted  on  up  to  date  ? — 

Evidence.        j^^  ^j^^,  p,,gp  j  think  the  cost  of  the  site  eoulil  not  conic  out  of  this  £20,000  ;  it  would  have 

to  conie  from  some  other  source. 

jjj.  2,626.  Do  j-ou  think  Government  ought  to  provide  it  ? — I  think  so  ;  in  the  case  of 

F.  IT.  Thompson.the  State  secondary  school,  certainly  ;   urdess,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  elementary 

15  F~b    1906    schools,  we  have  people  coming  forward  and  offering  sites.     Failing  that,  we  should 

— '-       '  have  to  do  the  same  thing  here  as  we  have  to  do  in  regard  to  the  elementa'-y  schools, 

Q. 2,625— 2,644.  purchase.     What  we  do  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  primary  school  is,  if  a 

school  is  wanted  for  any  particular  area  and  wc  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  sufficient 

demand  for  a  school,  we  then  approach  the  owners  of  the  land  and  generally  contrive  to 

get    them  to  give  us  a  couple  of  stands  and  we  buy  two  more.     Generally,  we  have 

very  little  difficulty  indeed  in  getting  them  to  give  us  half  of  what  we  want. 

2.627.  {Acting  Chairman.)  That  is  the  pound  for  pound  principle  ? — Exactly. 

2.628.  (Archdeacon  Fiirse.)  You  reckon  for  this  school  you  are  speaking  of  a  sum 
of  from  £24.000  to  £30,000  will  be  required  ?— For  the  building. 

2.629.  \^ou  think  that  would  really  cover  it  all  ? — I  think  so. 

2.630.  Do  you  provide  in  that  building  any  residence  for  the  masters  ? — I  am  not 
taking  that  into  consideration  at  all. 

2.631.  It  is  rather  an  important  factor,  is  it  not  ? — I  suppose  it  is  an  important 
factor,  but  if  the  Government  system  is  such  that  it  provides  houses  for  its  teachers  I 
do  not  think  that  grant  ought  to  come  out  of  the  grant  for  the  schools  ;  it  ought  to  come 
out  of  the  special  grants,  and  I  beheve  that  is  the  attitude  the  Government  have 
taken  up  on  that  point.  I  believe  the  provision  of  teachers'  houses  comes  under  a 
special  grant  and  not  under  the  grant  for  sites  or  buildings. 

2.632.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  It  comes  out  of  Government  anyhow  ? — Y'es. 

2.633.  As  regards  the  cost  of  staff,  you  say,  "  Five  head  teacliers  at  £600— £3,000  ; 
and  50  assistants  at  an  average  salary  of  £400 — £20,000  ?  " — I  think  that  is  distinctly 
low,  but  I  think  the  one  will  counterbalance  the  other.  You  will  probably  be  able  to 
pay  3-our  head  teachers  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year  more. 

2.634.  Do  you  think  50  assistants  at  an  average  salar}-  of  £400  is  adequate  ? — I 
think  so. 

2.635.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  living  out  here  ?  Is  the  cost  of  living  more  here 
than  at  home  ? — Distinctly. 

2.636.  How  much  more  ? — If  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  house 
would  have  to  be  provided,  it  would  cost  double  heie.  When  I  put  it  at  £400  I  rather 
had  in  my  mind  that  the  Government  woidd  provide  houses — in  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
some  part  of  the  Government  system,  to  provide  the  houses,  or  pay  a  marriage  allow- 
ance to  married  teachers.  £400  would  not  be  ample  for  a  married  man  ;  it  would  be 
for  a  single  man. 

2.637.  An  aveiage  of  £400  would  mean  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  get 
less  ? — A  certain  number. 

2.638.  What  would  be  the  minimum  ? — I  had  in  my  mind  a  scale  running  from 
£350  to  £450. 

2.639.  You  get  a  man,  say,  at  £350  and  he  rises  to  £450  in  how  many  years  ? — 
Five  years. 

2.640.  At  the  ei.d  of  that  time  he  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  ? — He  has  a 
headmastership. 

2.641.  There  would  not  be  many.  There  would  only  be  two  or  three  headmaster- 
ships  ? — The  competition  is  one  in  ten,  which  is  less  keen  than  in  the  elementary  schools 
by  a  long  way.  It  means  one  head  to  ten  assistants,  which  is  a  far  less  severe  com- 
petition than  that  of  the  elementary  schools. 

2.642.  In  your  opinion,  will  you  attract  the  best  men  and  keep  them,  if  you  do  not 
give  them  more  than  you  suggest  ? — I  should  think  we  would  attract  a  sufficiently 
good  body  of  men,  in  fact,  the  best. 

2.643.  Y'ou  think  that  these  compare  favourably  with  the  salaries  paid  in  English 
schools  of  a  corresponding  nature  ? — I  should  say  so,  except,  of  course,  that  in  the 
English  school  you  have  in  many  cases  an  assistant  teacher  in  charge  of  a  boarding 
house.  There  is  no  reason  w^hy  that  shoidd  not  be  done  here  if  you  establish  boarding 
houses.  Take  the  salaries  that  are  paid  the  inspectors,  the  salaries  paid  to  professors 
at  the  Technical  Institute,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  other  officials  of  the  Education 
Department  ;  i  tluidv,  when  you  compare  this  suggestion  of  mine  with  these  salaries, 
it  is  a  very  fair  amount. 

2.644.  I  daresay  it  may  be,  but  I  suggest  that  as  we  are  asked  to  consider  the 
question  of  ways  and  means  in  tliis  Connnission,  which  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  are 
in  the  terms  of  reference,   this   matter  is   of  the   greatest   importance,  and  it  has  not 
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received  the  amount  of  consideration  which  I  think  personally  it  ought  to  have  received    -'♦liniid's  ol 
in  this  roniniission.     I  think  the  scale  of  teachers'  salaries  generally,  and  the  scale  oii  '''^"**"<*- 

which  education  is  being  paid  for  here  is.  comjiared  to  other  thing.s,  ridiculously  low  I —         

I  quite  agree  with  you.  jj^ 

2,04.").  Then  it  seems  to  me  quite  beside  the  point  for  us  to  say  that  on  the  whole,  ■?"•  if-  Thompson. 
compared  with  what  the  Director  of  Education  gets,  we  think  the  salaries  suggested   ^^  p^^ifloc 

adeejuate  ? — I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  that  when  you  are  recommending  salaries  you  — 

must  keep  in  view  the  .salaries  which  are  already  being  jjaid.     I  believe  myself  that  the  Q.  2,043— 2,G5l. 

worst  ])aid  body  of  men  in  the  Education  Department  are  the  inspectors.     At  the  same 

time,  if  a  general  increase  of  25  per  cent,  were  to  take  place,  which  I  think  ought  to  take 

place,  then  the  assistant  teachers  and  the  head  teachers  would  share  in  that  increase  ; 

hut  I  disagree  with  you  when  you  say  I  ought  to  give  an  absolute  figure.      I  think  von 

must  take  into  consideration  the  salaries  which  are  already  being  paid. 

2,()46.  I  can  quite  understand  that.  You  are  more  or  less  prejudiced  with  regard 
to  these  things.  I  mean  to  say,  you  are  naturally  thinking  of  what  you  know  of  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  Department.  We  start  more  or  less  with  a  clean  sheet ; 
we  can  ])ro])o.se  anything  we  like.  We  are  asked  to  propose  free  education,  which  will 
cost  the  country  from  £r)(),()UO  to  £1(X),00(),  and  that  is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be 
considered.  Is  it  wise  for  the  Government  to  spend  £100,000  or  £.50,000,  or  whatever 
it  may  l)e,  on  free  education,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  standard  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  and  others  in  the  Education  Department  at  the  ligure  they  are  at  the  present 
time  ? — Personally.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend it. 

2,647.  Take  the  two  things  ;  in  increasing  the  amount  that  is  spent  on  secondary 
education,  is  the  Government  to  spend  more  on  secondary  education  at  the  present 
time  in  the  way  of  giving  it  to  more  children,  or  should  it  spend  the  extra  money  in 
raising  the  payment  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  ? — I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  introduction  of  free  secondary  education  would  increase 
the  number  of  children  in  secondary  schools. 

2.048.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Government  will  spend  more  money  than  it 
has  done  up  to  date  on  secondary  education.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  better  that  the 
Government  should  do  that,  and  let  the  scale  of  salaries  remain  as  they  are,  or  raise 
the  scale  of  .salaries  and  not  increase  the  amount  of  secondary  education  that  is  pro- 
vided I — You  are  eliminating  the  idea  of  free  secondary  education  altogether,  and  you 
want  to  know  if  the  Government  have  an  extra  £50,000  to  spend,  whether  that  .should 
be  spent  in  increasing  salaries  or  extending  secondary  education.  It  seems  to  mc  a 
difficult  (|uestion  to  answer.  I  have  estimated,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate,  what 
I  think  will  1  e  the  demand  for  secondary  education  within  the  next  five  years,  and  I 
have  estimated  what  the  cost  will  be.  If  the  Government  provides  the  accommodation 
which  I  have  asked  for  in  my  evidence,  I  consider  that  that  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  next  four  or  five  years.  If,  therefore,  the  State  has  any  extra  money  to  spend, 
it  will  naturally  go  in  improving  the  position  of  the  teachers  or  in  improving  the 
equi])m<>nt  of  the  schools.  It  will  go  to  the  schools  or  the  teachers,  and  not  towards 
extending  the  system,  which,  prima  facie,  is  sufficient. 

2.049.  But  you  are  definitely  of  opinion  that  absolutely — not  relatively  to  what 
other  people  are  getting — the  scale  of  payment  which  you  have  suggested  here,  which,  I 
take  it,  i.«  the  Go\  ernment  .scale,  is  inadequate  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  it  is  inadequate. 
I  .say  it  ought  to  be  increased.  I  say  a  single  man  can  live  on  it  but  a  married  man  can 
not,  but  if  the  Government  give  a  house  allowance  then  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  inadequate. 
At  the  same  time,  I  consider  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  others  employed  by  the 
Education  Department  are  lower  than  they  ought  to  be,  compared  with  the  salaries 
which  are  being  paid  to  corresponding  officers  in  other  departments.  I  would  not  say 
inadequate.  By  the  word  "inadequate,"  I  take  it  you  mean  a  man  cannot  live 
on  it,  and  I  should  not  like  to  make  that  statement.  I  take  it  that  the  Education 
Department  will  provide  a  house  allowance  which  will  make  it  possible  for  a  married 
man  to  live  on  it. 

2,6.50.  Do  they  provide  for  a  family  ?— Not  up  to  the  present. 

Archdeacon  Fursc  :  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  had  rather 
inadequate  evidence  with  regard  to  this  very  important  point  of  current  expenditure, 
most  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 

The  Acting  Chairman  :  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  substantially  agrees 
with  the  figure  I  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  sitting,  that  the  cost  of  providing 
free  secondary  education  will  not  be  less  than  £20  per  head.  The  witness's  figures 
rather  go  to  show  that  my  figure  is  too  low,  if  anything. 

2,()5l.  (Archdeacon  f<\irxe.)  Do  you  think  if  a  iiouse  is  provided  for  a  headmaster, 
and  he  receives  £800  a  year  in  addition  to  the  house,  that  is  adequate  ?— Certaiidy. 
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Minates  ol  2,652.  Is  he  going  to  live  on  that  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  existence  ?— I  should 

Evidence.        ^^^^^  jj].g  ^^  ^^y  t]^at.     It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  a  man  who  is  appointed  headmaster 

of  a  school  of  that  kind  at  the  age  of  ;3-3  to  40  is  going  to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  his 

Sir.  life.     All  sorts  of  things  may  happen  to  him.     There  are  positions,  even  in  the  Educa- 

F.  H.  Thompson,  tlon  Department,  which  carry  a  higher  salary  than  that,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
15  Feir~i!)OG    reason  why  he  should  not  be  eligible. 

"         '  2,6-53.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  idea  as  to  whether  the  present  scale  of  payment  is 

Q  2,652-2,070.  calculated  to  get  and  to  keep  the  best  men  available.     Do  you  think  it  is,  on  the  whole  ? 

—  1  am  not  at  all  certain  what  the  present  rate  is.     I  believe  my  figures  are  above  what 

is  at  present  being  paid,  but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  sure.     I  consider  that  the  salary 

which  you  suggest  of  £800  and  a  ho\ise  would  be  ample  and  would  secure  the  best  men. 

2.654.  You  say  the  net  cost  of  the  staff  would  be  £11,000.  Who  pays  this  ?— 
That  would  be  met  by  the  Government  subsidy. 

2.655.  "  Assuming  there  are  -500  bursars,  that  would  leave  1,000  fee-paying 
scholars  at  £12  per  head.  £12,000  ;  "  take  that  from  £23,000~gross  cost  of  staff— and 
you  have  £11,(X)0,  the  net  cost  of  the  staff.  Who  pays  this  deficit  on  the  school  1  — 
That,  of  course,  would  leave,  on  the  £8  per  head,  a  deficit  of  £.3,000.  Taking  the 
Government  subsidy,  as  I  have  recommended,  at  £8  a  head,  there  is  a  total  deficit 
of  £11,000,  which  would  leave  a  net  deficit  of  £3,000.  That,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  fault 
in  my  figures  ;  that  would  have  to  be  met  by  increasing  the  cost  per  head  from  £12 
to  £13  iOs.,  or  rather  to  £15,  which  would  give  you  the  extra  £3,000.  I  am  afraid 
my  figures  were  inaccurate .f 

2.656.  It  really  ought  to  read,  "  £15  per  head  per  year  ?  "—Yes. 

2.657.  The  Government  should  also  pay  for  the  bursars  ?— Yes. 

2.658.  Do  you  think  a  fee  of  £15  would  enable  practically  everybody  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  who  were  available  for  it  1— Outside  the  bursars.  You 
are  providing  free  education  for  500  bursars.  Outside  that,  I  thmk  £15  is  too  low, 
compared,  as  previous  witnesses  have  said,  with  the  corresponding  fees  in  the  schools 
in  England  and  the  corresponding  cost  of  living  out  here.     I  think  it  is  far  too  low. 

2.659.  What  would  be  the  price  you  would  put  it  at  ? — I  think  an  average  of 
£20  would  be  far  nearer  the  mark  than  an  average  of  £12. 

2.660.  Y^ou  say  again,  "  Suburban  sites  are  healthier,  less  expensive."  and  so 
on.  If  there  were  only  two  boys'  schools  and  they  were  put  in  two  suburbs,  say  the 
eastern  and  the  northern  suburbs  of  Johannesburg,  what  would  happen  to  the  people 
living  in  the  western  and  southern  suburbs,  would  they  go  to  these  schools  ? — They 
would  have  to. 

2.661.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  all  right  ?— I  think  so.  I  should  like  to 
qualify  that  by  adding,  in  the  present  state  of  the  population.  It  is  quite  likely  in 
10  years'  time  or  less  there  may  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  schools  in  other  parts,  so 
that  we  shall  require  four  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  establish  a  secondary  school  of  more  than  300  children  because  I  feel  the 
personal  influence  of  the  head  teacher  ought  to  count  for  a  great  deal,  aiul  where  you 
get  much  beyond  that  number  that  personal  influence  is  lost. 

2.662.  You  think  he  can  deal  adequately  with  300?— With  an  ample  staff. 

2.663.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  a  board,  you  say,  "  It  must  to  a  large 
extent  depend  upon  the  action  of  Government  in  establishing  school  boards  and  school 
committees  for  this  area  for  purposes  of  primary  education."  Is  that  settled  at  all 
at  the  present  time  ? — I  believe  it  is  still  under  consideration. 

2.664.  You  are  in  favour,  I  think,  of  this  board  having  powers  of  rating  ?— Yes. 

2.665.  Mr.  Curtis  was  very  strongly  against  such  an  idea.  He  wanted  only  one 
board  with  rating  power  ? — That  is  part  of  my  scheme.  The  board  would  levy  the 
rate  on  the  different  municipalities,  who  would  raise  it  within  their  own  area.  My 
idea  is  not  to  have  a  board  with  separate  rating  power. 

2.666.  {Acting  Chairman.)  They  would  prepare  a  budget  and  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  municipality  to  find  the  fluids  ? — Y'es. 

2.667.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Such  a  body  would  take  over  all  the  powers  entrusted 
to  country  school  boards  under  the  recent  Orduiance  so  far  as  primary  education  is 
concerned— that  is  to  say,  they  would  only  be  advisory  boards  ?— As  regards  primary 
education. 

2.668.  And  have  no  other  control  ? — No. 

2.669.  Do  you  think  they  would  work  ? — I  think  such  a  body  is  as  likely  to  work 
in  Johannesburg  as  in  Heidelberg  or  any  other  provincial  district. 

2.670.  Do  you  think  they  would  work  there  ? — That  is  a  point  upon  which  I 
would  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  before  this  Commission  without  due  consideration. 


t  Ml'.  ■riimniisiiM's  cirigiual  figures  were  accurate  ;   he  apparently  forgot  for  the  moment  tliat  tin;  ."jIid  bursars  would 
also  earn  the  Government  grant  of  t8  per  head.     See  Q.  2,057. 
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2,671.  Do  you  think  that  any  body  continui's  to  work  satisfactorily  that  iiicrelv  Minutes  of 
has  to  advise  and  has  not  any  real  control  ?— I  do  not  think  so.     I  take  it  the  intention  •'^*'''«"»:« 

is  gradually  to  extend  these  powers.     In  reading  the  Ordinance  I  quite  gathered  that.        

2,(572.  (Mr.  Waugh.)  Are  there  many  children  in  Johannesburg  seeking  admission  Mr. 

to  elementary  schools  for  whom  no  room  can  be  found  i—l  believe  so.  f-  U-  Thompson. 

2,()7.i.  Do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  (Jovernnient  first  of  all  to  provide  accom-  j.  f^iO06 

modation  for  elementary  scholars  before  spending  money  on  secondary  education  ?—  '- 

I  do  not  think  so,  especially  as  the  Government  has  already  embarked  on  a  system  Q- 2,671 -2,682. 
of  secondary  education. 

2,074.  You  think  primary  education  has  no  prior  claim  on  the  Government  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  should  consider  primary  as  distinct  from  secondary.  While  we 
are  providing  for  primary  I  think  we  ought  to  provide  for  secondary.  I  believe  that 
by  the  end  of  this  civil  year  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  accommodation  for  all  children 
within  the  municipal  area.  We  are  building  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  have  three  schools 
already  started,  and  another  five  or  si.\  schools  where  the  sites  are  practically  settled 
and  we  are  only  waiting  for  a  little  formality,  and  I  shall  be  very  disappointed  indeed 
if  we  do  not  have  sufficient  acconmiodation  in  the  Johannesburg  schools  hv  the  end 
of  the  present  civil  year. 

2,(575.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  children  waiting  ?— It  is  quite 
impossible.  I  should  like  to  ])oint  out  in  this  connection,  dealing  with  primary 
education,  that  the  position  of  things  has  been  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  to  exclude  children  from  our  schools  on  account  of  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  our  buildings.  .\t  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  schools  in  the 
nnmicipal  area— in  fact,  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  schools— are  actually 
refusing  admission,  because  they  have  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  children  enrolled 
above  their  recognised  accommodation. 

2,()7(5.  {.-idinq  Chairman.)  They  do  not  comply  with  the  mimicipal  regulations 
with  regard  to  health  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  regulations  are.  I  am  working 
on  the  departmental  regulations,  which,  I  believe,  are  more  liberal  than  the  municipal 
regulations.  The  Government  regulations  allow  \2h  square  feet  per  child  and  150 
cubic  feet.  1  believe  that  is  a  greater  amount,  both  superficial  and  cubic,  than  the 
municipality  asks  for. 

2,(577.  (Mr.  Waiuih.)  Do  you  agree  with  co-education  in  secondary  schools  ? — No. 
2,(578.  Y'ou  prefer  not  to  see  that  system  ? — Yes  ;  unless,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
evidence,  when  we  cannot  get  more  than,  say,  150  boys  and  girls.  In  that  case  I  would 
have  the  boys  and  girls  taught  in  one  school  rather  than  have  a  boys'  school  of  75 
and  a  girls'  school  of  75.  I  mean  to  say,  w-hore  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  endangered, 
I  sliould  accept  a  system  of  co-education,  but  where  there  is  no  such  reason  I  sboidd 
strongly  object  to  it. 

2,(579.  Do  you  consider  a  secondary  school  for  500  pupils  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  whole  town  at  present  ? — For  250  boys  and  250  girls.  At  the  present  moment, 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  so-called  private  secondary  schools  are  educating 
2,000,  and  we  have  5(X)  odd  on  our  rolls,  of  whom  a  great  number  are  only  in  the 
preparatory  stage,  I  should  say  500  would  be  sufficient ;  but  we  have  this  important 
point  to  take  into  consideration,  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  top  standards  in 
our  schools  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  1  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
number  in  December  of  this  year  in  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  will  be  at  least  double 
what  it  was  in  December  last  year,  and  that  will  go  on  until  we  reach  a  normal  con- 
dition, when  the  children  in  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  should  reach  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

2,(580.  Can  yow  tell  us  the  percentage  of  scholars  receiving  secondary  education 
in  Government  schools  ? — I  cannot.  You  could  get  the  records.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  it  you  offhand. 

2,(581.  It  will  enable  us  to  see  what  accommodation  is  necessary  at  the  present 
moment  ?— I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  figures.  According  to  statistics- 
very  few  of  which  pass  through  my  office— I  believe  there  is  not  a  distinction  drawn, 
except  in  the  case  of  preparatory  schools  pure  and  simple,  but  in  the  so-called  Govern- 
ment secondary  schools  I  believe  there  are  a  certain  number  of  children  who  are  in 
the  preparatory  stage. 

2,(582.  Do  you  mind  giving  us  your  deiinition  of  secondary  education  ?— I  should 
say  it  is  such  an  education  as  prepares  children  for  the  professions  and  for  such  occu- 
pations as  require  the  ordinary  education  to  be  continued  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19. 
I  think  the  Chairman  gave  a  definition  that  it  should  go  u])  to  about  the  niatricula- 
tion  standard.  When  a  school  has  a  certain  ])r(iportion  of  its  scholars  taking  the 
matriculation  stanilard  of  work,  then  I  think  we  might  really  consid(>r  that  a  secondary 
school,  eliminating  all  that  part  which  is  already  coverr'd  bv  the  primnrv  school  course. 
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niiiiiitcs  of  2,683.  Do  you  consider  that  secondary  education  should  commence  at  Standard 

Evidence.        y   j     Would  you  like  to  see  pupils  removed  from  the  primary  school  after  they  reach 

Standard    V.  ?— Those   children   who    are   fitted   to   go    forward.     But   I   should   say 

jlr.  secondary  education  begins  according  to  the  nature  of  the  school  the  child  is  attending. 

F.  11.  Thompson.  j[  j^e  13  attending  a  preparatory  school,  his  secondary  education  begins  at  an  earlier 
15  Feb    1U06    ^S^  ''^^'^  Standard  V.     I  think  the  preparatory  school  might  be  taken  as  rightly  leading 

up  to  the  secondary  school  system,  and  not  classed  as  primary,  but  the  pure  secondary 

Q.  2,683— 2,695.  ^qj.1^  would  begin  at  about  that  stage  when  the  child  would  leave  Standard  V.  or  VI. 

of  the  primary  course,  about  the  age  of  12. 

2.684.  Dutch  Is  taught  as  a  modern  language  in  the  primary  school,  and  then  it 
is  dropped.     Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I  did  not  know  it  was  dropped. 

2.685.  We  are  told  so  ? — 1  understand  at  Johannesburg  College  and  Jeppe  High 
School  they  have  a  Dutch  teacher. 

2.686.  That  has  not  been  brought  out  in  evidence  so  far  ?— Possibh'  I  am  wrong. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  question  which  will  gradually  right  itself.  I  see  no  reason  why 
in  this  country  French  or  German  should  be  the  modern  language,  and  I  believe  that 
the  number  of  English-speaking  children  who  are  taking  Dutch  is  increasing  very 
rapidly.  For  instance,  I  was  in  one  of  the  primary  schools  this  week,  and  1  asked  the 
class  to  show  by  hands,  and  I  foxmd,  rather  to  my  surprise,  that  three-quarters  of  the 
children  were  taking  the  Dutch  course.  All  the  children  were  English,  except  two 
or  three,  so  that  I  think  the  English-speaking  people  are  probably  beginning  to  recog- 
nise, more  than  they  did  even  a  year  ago,  that  it  is  essential,  or  at  any  rate  advisable, 
that  their  children  should  learn  Dutch  in  the  secondary  school  as  well  as  in  the  primary 
school. 

2.687.  Optional  ? — We  mast  make  it  optional.  Unless  there  is  a  sufficient  demand 
for  German,  French,  or  Dutch,  I  do  not  tliink  the  State  should  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide a  teacher.  If  you  do  not  accept  that  principle,  you  might  be  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  twelve  modern  languages,  to  take  an  extreme  case. 

2.688.  You  have  spoken  about  a  rate  being  levied.  Supposing  there  is  a  govern- 
ing body  constituted.  Is  it  not  better  that  education  should  be  made  a  national 
charge  ?  Then  all  classes  help  to  pay  for  it ;  as  Mr.  Foote  remarked,  even  bachelors 
and  Kaffirs  ? — They  would  still  contribute  towards  it.  My  object  would  be  to  create 
a  certain  amount  of  local  interest,  such  as  I  do  not  think  exists,  on  this  education 
question,  and  I  believe  that  local  interest  would  be  developed  and  encouraged  and 
extended  by  a  local  rate,  not  sufficiently  large  as  to  become  unduly  burdensome,  but 
sufficiently  large,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  that  the  people  shall  take  an  interest 
in  it.  People  do  not  recognise  when  they  are  paying  through  ordinary  taxation  that 
they  are  paying  for  education,  but  if  they  know  that  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound 
is  levied  on  their  particular  area,  I  think  they  are  much  more  likely  to  take  a  local 
interest  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

2.689.  Do  you  not  think  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  is  evidence  that 
the  people  of  this  place  do  take  an  interest  in  local  education  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

2.690.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  ? 
If  there  had  been  no  demand,  there  would  have  been  no  appointment  ? — The  outcome 
of  a  demand  in  a  particular  area.  I  take  it  the  demand  was  not  general  in  Johannes- 
bui^. 

2.691.  Do  you  not  tliink  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration being  removed  out  of  the  region  of  partisanship  1  If  you  have  local  bodies, 
you  will  have  elections,  and  then  you  will  have  partisanship  and  the  issues  will  be 
confused  ? — Cannot  you  have  your  local  rate  without  electing  your  body  direct  ? 

2.692.  Directly  there  is  a  rate  you  will  have  people  talking  at  elections  about  the 
rate,  and  voting  for  this  man  or  the  other  man  because  he  holds  certain  views  ?— I 
think  that  is  a  very  healthy  system. 

2.693.  That  brings  in  partis\nship,  does  it  not  ? — If  that  is  your  meaning  of 
partisanship,  certainly.  If  by  partisanship  you  mean  that  a  person  in  time  of  elections 
will  express  his  opinions,  either  on  educational  questions  or  others,  and  will  qu'  stion 
candidates  as  to  their  opinions,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  is  a  healthy  system.  Of 
course,  it  has  its  drawbacks,  but  I  think  its  advantages  outweigh  its  disadvantages. 

2.694.  One  witness  has  told  us  that  the  best  education  committee  will  be  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  the  experience 
of  all  countries  that  you  must  have  a  certain  system  of  decentralisation  ui  order  to 
secure  local  interest,  which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  school. 

2,69.5.  With  regard  to  primary  schools,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  in  Johannes- 
burg for  preparatory  schools,  owing  to  the  superior  social  environment  that  is  found 
in  such  schools.  I  suppose  you  attach  a  high  value  to  environment  ? — I  should  not 
put  it  that  way.     I  attach  a  high  value  to  the  tone  of  a  school. 
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2,69G.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  social  environment  that  people  prefer  to  send  their  .^limiJcs  ol 
children  to  Government  preparatory  schools  ?— To  a  certain  extent ;    but  surely  a  •''''<•«■"<■«'• 

poor  man  can  bring  up  his  children  and  have  as  healthy  a  tone  in  his  house  as  a  man.       

with  more  means.     The  cjuestion  of  tone  is  not  identical  with  wealth,  surely.     I  do  Mr. 

not  think  the  imposition  of  a  fee  raises  necessarily  the  tone  of  a  school.  F.  II   Thompmn 

2,697.  (Mr.  Lance.)  You  say  in  the  near  future  we  should  provide  for  from  1,200  jr,  f~i.j„6 
to  1,500  children  in  secondary  schools  ? — Yes.  '— 

2,()!IS.  What  do  you  base  that  on  ?— On  the  fact  that  we  now  have  some  400  or  ^-fi^^  2.713. 
500  children  in  the  secondary  schools.  We  have,  I  suppose,  from  300  to  400  in  the 
upper  standards  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  I  suppose  it  will  Ije  some  time  before 
this  Commission  reports  ;  therefore,  we  have  to  look  ahead,  and  I  think  we  may  take 
it  that  these  numbers,  as  regards  the  primary  schools,  will  be  doubled  by  the  end  of 
the  next  twelve  months,  so  by  the  time  the  schools  are  erected  I  think  there  will  be  an 
instant  demand  for  1,000  places,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  for  an  extra  500. 

2.699.  That  includes  the  preparatory  schools  ?— No  ;  the  upper  standards  of  the 
elementary  schools,  who  would  procee  I  to  the  State  secondary  schools. 

2.700.  Do  you  not  think  by  the  time  those  come  on,  others  will  be  leaving  ? — 
Not  in  the  same  proportion. 

2.701.  You  think  within  a  year  the  number  of  scholars  for  secondary  schools  will 
double  itself  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  in  a  year's  time  there  will  be  a  demand  for  at 
least  1,000  places  in  secondary  schools. 

2.702.  What  percentage  would  that  be  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  ?— I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  answer  that. 

2,70:5.  Have  you  no  data  on  that  subject  ? — None. 

The  Aclmcj  Chnlrmcm  :  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  it  from  the  evidence  the  witness 
has  given.  Mr.  Thompson  has  told  us  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
primary  schools  are  in  the  top  standards. 

The  Wihicss  :  I  do  not  think  T  said  that.  I  said  when  we  reached  the  normal 
stage,  which  I  thought  would  happen  in  three  or  four  years'  time,  then  there  would 
be  that  percentage.  The  percentage  is  certainly  not  that  now.  I  think  you  may 
take  it  we  have  at  the  present  time  10,000  white  children  in  this  Circuit,  in  the  Wit- 
watersrand  area.  Then,  of  course,  you  have  to  take  from  that  Germiston  and  the 
East  Rand  and  the  West  Rand.  I  suppose,  if  you  allow  the  iiumicipilitirs  outsi 'e 
2,500,  then  7,500  will  represent  about  the  number  in  elementary  schools  in  the 
municipal  area  of  Johannesburg. 

2.704.  (Mr.  Lnnce.)  That  is  the  total  number  of  children  going  to  Government 
schools  1— Yes.  I  suppose  you  may  take  it  there  are  at  least  another  2,000  or  2,500 
who  are  not  attending  school  at  all.  I  think  if  you  take  10,000  as  the  total  number  of 
children  of  school-going  age,  that  is  about  the  figure. 

2.705.  What  percentage  would  be  in  secondary  schools  ?  — 10  per  cent. 

2.706.  That  is  1,000.  Then,  probably,  1,000  is  about  the  limit  that  we  should 
reckon  upon  ? — I  do  not  tliink  wo  should  be  safe  in  reckoning  for  less.  At  the  same  time, 
I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not  connnit  myself  to  figures.  It  is  my  O])inion. 
and  I  believe  I  am  right,  but  I  do  not  like  to  commit  myself  further. 

2.707.  I  see  that  you  suggest  that  the  Technical  Institute  should  take  over  part 
of  the  secondary  education  ? — Yes. 

2.708.  I  should  like  some  further  particulars  as  to  that  school  that  you  .suggest. 
The  pupils  woidd  begin  apparently  at  the  age  of  12  or  13.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they 
would  take  purely  scientific  subjects,  do  you  ? — No.  I  make  it  clear  in  my  evidence 
that  science  will  not  eliminate  the  literary  side,  but  that  it  will  be  the  chief  point 
kept  in  view. 

2.709.  The  scientific  teaching  of  child'-en  of  13  would  surely  be  a  very  aiunU  [iro- 
portion  indeed,  would  it  not  ?— The  scientific  side  in  such  a  school  would  be  much  more 
considerable  according  to  my  recommendation  than  it  would  be  in  a  classical  secondary 
school. 

2.710.  What  would  tlu*  proportion  of  the  time  ?— It  would  increase  from  the  first 
year  the  child  went  ;  in  other  words,  it  might  begin  jiossibly  with  one-third  of  the  time 
and  go  on  until  in  the  last  year  it  would  reach  two-thirds. 

2.711.  You  know  that  the  basis  of  the  Technical  Institute  at  present  is,  that  it  takes 
U]i  teaching  above  the  matriculation  standard  ? — Yes. 

2.712.  It  does  not  at  (ircsent  give  any  teaching  below  that  ?— I  was  not  quite 
certain  on  that  point. 

2.713.  E.xcept,  of  course,  in  the  evening  cla.sscs.  It  takes  uj)  scientific  teaching 
and  arts  teaching  of  a  university  character,  that  is  to  say.  above  matriculation  ?— 
Indeed  ? 
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.Minutes  oJ  Archdeacon  Furse  :  Is  that  a  fact,  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  Technical 

Kvideiice.        Institute  who  has  not  passed  matriculation  ? 


The  Acting  Chairmcm  :  Not  for  a  diploma  course, 
jlr.  Archdeacon  Furse  :  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  allowed  to  go  there  with  the  object 

/■'.  //.  r/ioHipton.. flpgt  of  passing  matriculation  and  getting  his  diploma  afterwards? 
1")  Feb.   1906.  ^^''-  Lancs  :  An\-one  can  attend  the    classes    who   can   benefit    by  them,  but   he 

cannot  take  a  diploma  unless  he  has  passed  matriculation. 

Q.  2,714— 2,(27.  rpj^g  Acting  Chairman:  He  cannot  enter  for  a  diploma  until  he  has  passed  his 

matriculation. 

Archdeacon  Furse :  But  the  teaching  is  given  to  others  besides  those  who  have  passed 
their  matriculation  ? 

2.714.  {Mr.  Lance.)  Yes  ;  but  the  teaching  in  the  Technical  Institute  in  its  ordinary 
course  begins  at  a  stage  above  matriculation,  not  below,  so  you  are  suggesting  some- 
thing quite  new  as  regards  the  sphere  of  the  Technical  Institute  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
will  interfere  wth  my  scheme  at  all.  If  the  Technical  Institute  is  preparing  for  the 
arts  course  a^  well  as  for  science  it  is  going  beyond  its  sphere. 

2.715.  It  is  really  taking  university  work  ? — On  the  literary  side  ? 

2,710.  Why  only  on  the  literary  t — I  take  it  you  are  preparing  for  the  Cape 
University.     The  arts  course  is  a  literary  course  more  than  a  science  course. 

2.717.  .^e  they  not  both  university  courses  ? — They  are  both  university  courses, 
but  I  take  it  the  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  train  in  technical  work,  and  to  make  that 
its  chief  object,  whereas  if  it  prepares  for  the  university  as  well  it  is  going  beyond  its 
own  sphere,  and  is  venturing  on  the  province  which  should  be  allotted  to  the  classical 
secondar)'-  school. 

2.718.  I  suppose  you  would  say  the  term  "Technical  Institute"  is  a  misnomer  in 
view  of  the  work  the  Technical  Institute  is  doing  ? — Yes,  if  you  put  it  that  way.  Of 
course,  I  should  like  to  explain  that,  although  I  know  Uttle  or  nothing  about  the  work 
of  the  Technical  Institute,  I  took  it  foi  granted  that  the  Technical  Institute  was  working 
much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  large  Polytechnics  in  London,  which  are  purely  and 
wholly  technical  and  scientific  institutions. 

2,719-  Do  you  think  that  this  giving  science  teaching  for  one-third  of  the  time  to 
begin  with,  and  two-thirds  of  the  time  later,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  children 
out  of  the  ordinary  high  schools  and  putting  them  in  what  you  admit  to  be  an  undesir- 
able place  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — I  do,  considering  the  end  in  view. 

2.720.  You  are  apparently  considering  that  the  appliances  of  the  Technical 
Institute  will  necessarily  be  available  ? — Exactly. 

2.721.  That  is  the  only  reason  ? — That  is  the  chief  reason. 

2.722.  The  Technical  Institute  has  its  own  uses  for  its  appliances  and  it  has  courses 
all  day.  If  it  added  this  preparatory  school — it  would  really  be  a  preparatory  school 
to  the  Technical  Institute  in  the  same  way  as  the  preparatory  schools  are  preparatory 
to  the  high  schools — it  would  have  to  add  to  its  scientific  appliances  to  meet  them  ? — 
T  understand  that  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  Technical  Institute  is 
very  small. 

2,723-  Whether  it  is  large  or  small,  the  appliances  that  they  have  are  required  for 
their  own  students  ? — There  again  I  must  point  out  that  I  know  nothing  of  this  par- 
ticular Institution.  I  was  misled  by  the  name  ;  but  a  Technical  Institute  consists  of  a 
number  of  different  rooms,  one  taking  up  the  science  of  sound,  another  the  science  of 
light,  physics  generally,  an  engineering  course  and  so  on.  I  was  rather 
assuming — and  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  assume,  considering  the  large  Polytechnics  in 
London  are  working  on  these  lines — that  the  room  given  up  to  one  branch  of  physics, 
or  to  physics  generally,  would  not  always  be  in  occupation. 

2,724.  It  might  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  to  add  a  complete  new  school.  You 
seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  constitution  of  the  Technical  Institute  ? — I  was  misled 
by  the  name,  I  am  afraid. 

2.72-5.  You  suggest,  out  of  possibly  l,-j(H)  secondary  scholars,  jiossibly  up  to  20() 
would  go  to  the  technical  side,  and  1,2(H>  or  1,-300  to  the  professional  side  ? — Yes- 

2.726.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  correct  estimate  under  the  circumstances  of  Johannes- 
burg, that  only  one  in  six  would  take  up  the  technical  side  ? — If  there  is  a  great  demand 
it  would  be  possible  to  extend,  but  to  begin  with,  in  the  near  future,  I  should  not  say 
that  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  likely  to  take  up  the  science  side  is  hkely  to  exceed 
the  figures  I  have  given. 

2.727.  You  have  not  lived  long  in  Johannesburg  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Raymond  Aspinall,  Examined. 

2,728.  (Chairman.)  You  are  headmaster  of  Parktown  School  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Aspinall  submitted  the  following  statement : — 

(a)  I  do  not  know  whether,  by  coming  forward  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission, I  am  presumed  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  educational  systems  of  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  but  I  must  protest  emphatically  against  any  such  sup- 
position ;  and  as  the  numerous  witnesses  have  already  covered  most  of  the  ground,  I 
should  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  the  Govern- 
ment attempting  to  carry  out  secondary  education  in  this  country  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country's  finances. 

(h)  When  it  is  well  known  that  various  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  had  serious 
thoughts  of  closing  several  of  the  elementary  schools  (and  no  doubt  would  do  so  if  they 
dared)  on  account  of  the  insanitary  state  of  the  buildings — when  it  i.s  publicly  declared 
that  the  elementary  schools  are  lamentably  overcrowded  and  understaffed — when  there  is 
a  general  cry  that  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  shamefully  underpaid — when 
a  statement  is  read  out  by  the  President  of  the  South  African  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  to  the  effect  that  "  there  arc  fifteen  thousand  children  who  are  receiving 
no  education  whatever,"  and  for  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  neither  schools  nor 
teachers — then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Government  are  deliberately  going  beyond  their 
depth  when  they  attempt  to  provide  cheap  facilities  for  the  secondary  education  of  children 
of  rich  and  well-to-do  people,  while  they  are  unable  to  give  a  proper  groundwork  of  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  working  man  and  the  poorer  classes. 

(c)  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  object  on  principle  to  the  Government 
of  any  country  carrying  on  secondary  schools,  or  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  ask  the 
Transvaal  Government  to  close  those  already  in  existence  ;  but  what  I  do  contend  is  that 
in  the  present  financial  state  of  the  country,  the  Government  should  not  for  a  moment 
consider  the  question  of  opening  any  further  schools,  or  of  continuing  on  the  present  lines 
those  which  are  now  being  used.  As  the  Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Clarke  said,  "  Government 
resources  cannot  provide  free  education  beyond  Standard  IV." 

What  I  should  recommend  is  that  the  secondary  schools  already  in  existence  should 
be  continued  on  the  basis  of  being  self-supporting,  and  by  self-supporting  I  mean  that  the 
fees  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  education  given,  and  even  of  the 
interest  on  the  initial  cost  of  the  buildings,  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  figures  hitherto 
given  to  the  ])ublic  as  to  cost  of  education  per  head  are  most  misleading,  for  the  Education 
Vote  is  so  split  uj)  among  the  various  Government  Departments  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  anyone  to  find  out  what  amount  has  been  spent  on  Government  schools. 

(d)  As  far  as  the  Government  are  concerned,  they  should  be  prepared  to  j)ut  up 
buildings,  for  which  they  would  charge  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  (to  come  out  of  fees), 
and  they  should  be  ready  to  give  bursaries  to  the  children  of  poor  parents  wlien  such 
children  have  shown  promise  of  good  capabilities. 

At  present  it  seems  to  me  that  the  arrangement  is  tliat  of  double  bursaries,  for  every 
child  at  a  Government  secondary  school  is  receiving  a  bursary  of  from  £15  to  £20  a  year, 
and  the  present  actual  bursars  receive  a  further  sum  towards  the  lemaining  fees. 

As  the  financial  position  of  the  (iovernnient  improves,  it  could  give  further  help  to 
its  secondary  schools  t)Y  devoting  larger  sums  of  money  towards  bursaries,  ami  thus  help 
on  the  promising  children  of  people  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  give  their  chihlren 
a  chance  of  higher  education. 


•  i.  2,728. 
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Minutes  <;f  (c)  Of  course,  bursaries  should  only  go  to  the  children  of  those  people  who  could  not 

KvuleiiD-.        afford  the  school  fees,  and  undoubtedly  there  must  be  some  recognised  standard  beneath 

which  the  parents'  income  must  be  in  such  cases.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  plans 

as  to  how  this  should  be  arranged,  but  I  should  fancy  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  some 
I  R  Asvinall    f'^'i'ly  satisfactory  one  to  be  hit  on  ;    although,  whatever  is  settled,  there  must  be  many 

cases  of  hardship  which  will  readily  lend  themselves  to  those  whose  only  idea  is  obstruc- 

1  March,  1906.  tion  to  the  proposal. 
^  ;  (/)  The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  address,  referred  to  the  child  of  a  man  with  £1,0)0 

-  -  -  —  .^  (jjjy  ^.j,j(|  q{  jj  ujjjjj  with  £1  a  day  being  along.side  of  one  another  at  a  Government  school, 
and  stated  that,  though  it  would  not  matter  much  to  the  rich  man,  yet  it  would  matter, 
materially,  to  the  poor  man,  if  disabilities  were  put  in  the  way  of  attendance  at  school 
by  high  fees  being  charged.  But  I  cannot  see  why  the  rich  man  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  any  help  from  the  taxes  towards  his  children's  education  ;  for  why  should  a  man 
with  f-10  or  £50  a  month  be  called  on  to  help  to  pay  for  the  child  of  a  man  who  has  £1,000 
a  day  I 

[cj]  The  Chairman  has  granted  the  right  of  referring  to  already  existing  denominational 
and  private  schools,  and  though  evidence  is  not  accepted  as  to  proposals  for  the  way  that 
the  witnesses  consider  (iovernment  would  best  help  on  secondary  education,  if  such  pro- 
posals refer  to  grants-in-aid  or  other  assistance  to  such  denominational  and  private  schools, 
yet  I  should  Hke  to  put  it  on  record  that  if  the  Government  are  ready  to  allow  all  such 
schools  to  be  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  weight  of  the  taxpayers'  money  which  is 
spent  on  Government  schools,  then  the  taxpayers  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  very  much 
larger  sum  in  taxes  than  at  present,  in  order  to  replace  the  schools,  of  whicli  at  present 
they  do  not  foel  the  cost. 

(h)  I  read  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Indian  Government  that  they  found  it  advisable 
not  only  not  to  crush  the  private  schools,  but  even  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to  subsidise  them  largely. 

2.729.  (Chairman.)  You  touch  upon  several  very  controversial  topics,  Mr.  Aspinall, 
and  one  or  two  irrelevant  ones,  I  am  afraid  For  instance,  with  your  second  paragraph 
we  are  not  concerned,  because  we  are  definitely  told  in  the  terms  of  our  reference 
that  the  Government  contemplate  the  establishment  of  undenominational  secondar)' 
schools,  and  therefore  the  question  whether  that  policy  is  advisable  or  not  is  not 
before  us.  So  with  your  third  paragraph.  We  are  asked  how  many  such  schools 
are  necessary  and  your  answer  would  be,  I  take  it,  none  ? — Which  paragraph  do 
you  mean  ? 

2.730.  Paragraph  (c)  ? — I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  in  that  way. 

2.731.  You  say  in  the  last  three  lines,  "the  Government  should  not  for  a  moment 
consider  the  question  of  opening  any  further  schools,  or  of  continuing  on  the  present 
lines  those  wliich  are  now  being  used  ?  " — Yes. 

2.732.  So  according  to  your  evidence,  your  answer  to  the  enquiry  as  to  how  many 
schools  are  necessary  would  be  none  ? — I  say  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  pay 
anything  for  secondary  schools. 

2.733.  And  in  regard  to  those  already  in  existence  you  are  of  opinion  they  should 
not  be  further  continued,  or  rather  extended  ? — They  should  not  be  further  extended. 

2,73-t.  Nor  subsidised  ? — Only  to  the  extent  of  the  bursaries.  The  buildings 
should  be  supplied,  as  I  say  later  on,  on  a  basis  of  paying  for  them  as  a  rent,  but 
bursaries  should  be  the  only  subsidising  that  takes  place. 

2,735.  In  fact  the  fees  should  support  the  current  expenses? — Yes,  the  fees  should 
support  the  current  expenses. 

2,73f).  And  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  such  a  school  would  be 
what  ? — It  would  be  a  Government  school,  because  they  would  have  the  control  of 
the  curriculum   and  therefore  they  should  see  it  carried  out  properly. 

2.737.  Yes,  they  \vould  exercise  supervision  over  secondary  education  without 
any  financial  responsibility  ? — Yes,   without  any  financial  responsibility. 

2.738.  With  the  exception  of  bursaries  ? — Yes,    with  the  exception  of  bursaries. 

2.739.  And  your  objection  to  what  you  call  the  double  bursaries  arises  from 
the  same  cause  ? — Yes,  the  Government  are  paying  too  much  and  caimot  afford  it. 

2,7-10.  In  fact  it  is  another  statement  of  the  same  thing  that  they  ought  to  be 
self-supporting  ? — Yes. 

2.741.  You  say  again,  "  I  cannot  see  why  the  rich  man  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  any  help  from  the  taxes  towards  his  children's  education,  for  why  should  a 
man  with  £40  or  £50  a  month  be  called  on  to  help  to  pay  for  the  child  of  a  man  who 
has  £1,000  a  day?"  That  again  is  the  same  thing  ?— I  refer  to  the  same  thing  all 
through  my  evidence. 

2.742.  You  refuse  to  accept  education  as  a  public  service  ? — Yes,  at  present, 
in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  countrv. 
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2,7i;}.  {Dr.   Ross.)  Then  again  you    state,   "The  figures  hitherto  given  to   tlie  \liini«f.s«r 

l)ublic  as  to  the  cost  of  education  per  licacl  are  most  misleading,  for  tlie  Education  ''^ '•'*■"<"«'• 

Vote  is  so  split  up  among     the  various  Government  Departments  that  it  is  quite  

impossible  for  any  one  to  find  out  what  amount  has  been  spent  on  Government  schools."  Mr. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  us  any  more  precise  information  yourself? —  A.  Ii.  Ayihiali. 

No,  I  cannot,  except  that  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  tlie  Public  Works  Depart-  j  Ma|^i906 

ment  pay  certain  things  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Education  Vote.  ' '- 

2.744.  For  buildings,  j^ou  mean  ? — Yes,  for  buildings  and  alterations.  ^-  ^.'-tS— 2,765. 

2.745.  Then  you  recommend  that  the  Government  should  be  ready  to  give  bur- 
saries to  the  children  of  poor  parents  where  such  children  have  sliown  promise  of 
good  capabilities.  Now  is  it  by  examination  or  recommendation  that  you  flunk 
they  should  receive  bursaries  ? — I  prefer  examination,  because  I  think  it  is  the  easier 
to  manage. 

2,74().  You  speak  of  some  recognised  standard  beneath  which  the  parents'  income 
nnist  fall  in  such  cases,  and  so  on,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  income, 
apart  from  the  standard  altogether  ? — It  would  be  a  difficulty,  but  there  would  have 
to  be  something  of  the  sort;  I  presume  an  affidavit. 

2.747.  Your  chief  objection  is  on  financial  grounds  ? — Yes. 

2.748.  Supposing  there  were  no  financial  difficulties,  you  would  not  raise  the 
same  objections  ? — No. 

2,74'.).  Hut  in  any  case  you  would  not  advocate  free  secondary  education  f — 
Not  for  wealthy  people. 

2.750.  But  you  would  assist  it  ? — Yes  Government  should  be  able  to  do  more 
to  help  on  the  education  of  the  whole  country. 

2.751.  {Chi'rman.)  I  would  like  to  revert  to  a  point  I  raised.  I  understood  you  to 
object  to  the  rich  man  having  any  help  from  the  taxes  of  the  country  because  3'ou  do  not 
think  secondary  education  is  a  public  service  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  public 
service  in  the  ?ense  that  the  Government  ought  to  provide  secondary  education  in 
the  present  financial  conditions.  My  chief  objection  to  the  fact  of  secondary  educa- 
tion receiving  assistance  is  the  present  state  of  the  finances  and  the  present  state  of 
the  primary  schools. 

2.752.  If  there  were  more  money  you  would  give  .secondary  education  ? — -Not  free. 

2.753.  But  it  would  be  subsidised  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2.754.  Would  you  retain  this  objection  that  the  rich  man  should  not  have  any 
advantage  of  it  ? — No  advantage  at  all. 

2.755.  Would  you  keep  a  rich  man's  children  out  of  school  ? — No,  the  school 
is  open  to  the  public  to  a  certain  extent.  The  rich  man's  sons  should  pay,  and  the 
bursaries  should  lielj)  the  poorer  ones ;  that  is,  as  the  country  gets  richer  the  cost 
of  secondary  education  to  the  poor  man  should  be  less. 

2.756.  You  say,  "  I  cannot  see  why  the  rich  man  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
any  help  from  the  taxes  towards  his  children's  education,"  and  then  you  go  on  to 
say,  "  for  why  should  a  man  with  £40  or  £50  a  month  be  called  on  to  help  to  pay  for 
the  child  of  a  man  who  has  £1,000  a  day  ?  " — Yes. 

2.757.  Do  you  hold  that  as  a  matter  of  principle,  or  do  you  hold  it  as  the  sort 
of  thing  to  be  laid  down  under  present  conditions  ? — Under  present  conditions. 

2.758.  Only  under  present  conditions  ? — Yes,  under  present  conditions. 

2.759.  {Archdeacon  Ftirse.)  You  would  be  in  favour  on  principle  of  not  making 
secondary  education  pay  for  itself  ?^If  the  country  could  possibly  attord  it. 

2,7()().  You  sa^^  "  The  Government  should  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  question 
of  opening  any  further  schools  or  of  continuing  on  the  present  lines  those  which  are 
now  being  used."  What  would  you  do  with  those  ?— I  say  later  on  I  should  recom- 
mend that  the  secondary  schools  be  made  fee-paying. 

2,7()1.  On  the  basis  of  being  self-supporting? — Yes. 

2,7()2.  At  once  ?— "^'es,  under  present   conditions,  with  the  help  of  the  bursaries. 

2,763.  Have  you  any  views  about  control  as  a  schoolmaster  ? — No,  I  have  never 
come  under  the  (Jovernment  at  all  in  any  way. 

2,7<)4.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  the  particular  secondary  schools  that  are 
wanted  for  boys  at  the  present  time  in  .1  ohaimesburg  ?— No,  only  what  1  have  heard 
stated  before  this  Coinmission. 

2,7(55.  .\s  to  making  them  self-supporting,  do  you  tliink  the  paients  would  pay 
£30  or  £35  per  year  or  whatever  sum  was  necessary  ?— A  fair  lunnber  would,  and 
then  there  would  be  bursaries  for  the  poorer  deserving  ones.  When  once  you  settle 
the  standard  of  what  bursaries  are  to  be  given,  I  think  you  would  get  a  fair  number 
of  ])uiiils  here. 
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.tliiiiite.s  of  2,7C(i.  You  think  that  the  same    number  would  continue  to  go  to  the  Barnato 

KvKitMirc-.  ParkiSchool  and  the  Jeppestown  High  School  ? — No,  I  do  not;  hut  I  think  a  fair  number 

would  go,  and  they  would  be  given  a  better  class  school. 

jii.  2,767.  Where  would  they  go  otherwise  ? — I  presume  they  would  go  to  the  primary 

1  March,  1906.  2,768.  Do  you  think  the  fees  charged  here   for  secondary  education  are  at  all 

adequate  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  they  cannot  pay  the  rent ;   they  cannot  pay  the  masters 
and  mistresses  sufficiently. 

2.769.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  you  think  the  fees  ought  to  be  ? — No ; 
I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

2.770.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  What  is  your  definition  of  a  Government  secondary  school  ? 
— Do  you  mean  a  Government  school  as  apart  from  any  other  secondary  school  ? 

2.771.  You  state  in  paragraph  (c),  "  What  I  should  recommend  is  that  the 
secondary  schools  already  in  existence  should  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  being  self- 
supporting  ?  " — -Yes,  I  refer  to  Government  schools. 

2.772.  Do  you  suggest  a  school  can  be  self-supporting  and  at  the  same  time  a 
Government  school  ? — I  mean  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

2.773.  You  mean  control  purely  as  to  curriculum;  would  it  be  still  a  Government 
school  ? — Yes,  the  Govermuent  would  have  the  control  of  where  the  buildings  were 
to  be  put  and  control  of  the  masters. 

2.774.  And  what  do  yon  suggest  as  to  the  financial  responsibility  ? — I  presume 
there  would  be  a  Government  board.  I  should  like  to  see  an  education  board  taking 
charge  of  it. 

2.775.  To  whom  would  they  be  responsible  '? — To  the  parents. 

2.776.  The  parents  would  pay  all  the  fees  ? — Yes. 

2.777.  Would  they  pay  the  initial  cost  on  the  buildings  ? — No,  but  there  should 
be  a  certain  aniount  set  apart  t.ut  of  the  fees,  as  interest,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  buildings. 

2.778.  And  who  is  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  buildings  ? — The  Govern 
ment,  as  T  state. 

2.779.  Then  in  realit)-  the  Government  is  after  all  paying  for  these  schools  ? — 
Only  at  a  rate  of  interest. 

2.780.  The  Government  are  not  going  to  contribute  anything,  according  to  your 
suggestions,  to  fees,  salaries,  or  maintenance  ? — No,  not  beyond  the  bursaries  which, 
of  course,   would  help. 

2.781.  You  suggest  that  only  the  existing  secondary  schools  should  be  continued. 
By  that  do  you  mean  the  schools  which  are  now  in  existence  ? — Yes,  the  schools  now 
in  existence. 

2.782.  The  Jeppestown   and  Cleveland  schools  ? — Yes,  and  Johannesburg  College. 
2,78:5.  Onlv  those  three  I — Those  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of. 
2,784.  And  should  they  be  continued  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  ? — They 

should  be  made  fee-paying  to  cover  cost. 

2,78.5.  Should  any  improvements  l)e  effected  or  alterations  to  buihlings  ? — If  it 
it  is  necessary,  the  Government  should  put  up  the  necessary  buildings,  at  a  certain 
rate  of  interest. 

2.786.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  ? — So  far  as  I  hear,  very  distinctly. 

2.787.  Then  in  reality  you  would  be  instituting  new  schools  altogether.  Would 
vou  have  these  schools  carried  on  in  the  same  places  and  districts  ? — The  Government 
would  continue  the  sc'  ools  in  the  same  districts,  or  provide  equivalent  places  if  they  went 
away  from  the  present  positions,  but  if  the  Government  are  to  provide  money  for  putting 
up  buildings  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  they  could  sell  the  present  buildings  first 
and  then  use  the  money.     It  belongs  to  them. 

2.788.  Do  I  understand  then  that  these  schools  are  to  be  carried  on,  with  such 
improvements  as  you  speak  of,  practically  on  the  lines  on  w  ich  they  are  carried  on 
now  ? — Do  you  mean  in  regard  to  buildings  or  teaching  ? 

2.789.  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  driving  at.  You  say.  "  T  should  recommend 
hat  the  secondary  schools  already  in  existence  should  be  continued  on  the  basis  of 

being  self-supporting."  Does  that  mean  continued  as  they  are  standing  to-day  ? — 
With  such  improvements  as  the  Director  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Education 
consider  absolutely  necessary. 

2.790.  Would  not  that  mean  starting  pra"tically  new  buildings  altogether  ? — 
To  determine  that  is  what  this  Conuuission  is  for.  is  it  not  ? 

2.791.  Your  suggestion  boils  down  to  this;  anything  that  the  Commission  may 
recommend,  so  far  as  the  existing  schools  are  concerned,  you  would  approve  of  ? — 
I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  first. 
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2J!>2.  You  will  not  <irive  an  explanation  of  your  statement  that  they  should  be  .Minutes  of 
continued  on  the  present  basis  ?— The  secondary  schools  already  in  existence  should   ••'' '"'•■"••t'- 
be  continued  as  secondary  schools. 

2.793.  Should  be  continued  as  secondary  schools  ?— Yes,  as  secondary  schools.  Mr. 

2.794.  That  means  with  pupils  of  the  secondary  grade? — Yes.  \.  It.  .Upiimtl. 
2,79.5.  That  is  all   your  suggestion  amounts  to,"^that  th  y  should  be  continued  ^  ^~^  ^^q- 

simply  with  secondary  school  pupils  ? — Yes.  ' L 

2.796.  And  you  make  no  suggestion  so  far  as  buildings  or  maintenance  or  any-  Q-  2,792— 2,8:i0. 
thing  of  that  kind  is  concern wl  ?— No,  because  I  thought  that  would  lie  entirely  in 

the  hands  of  the  educational  authority. 

2.797.  You  say  with  regard  to  bursaries,  that  your  only  reason  for  having 
examinations  is,  that  they  would  lie  easier  to  manage.  That  is  what  you  stated  ? — 
Yes,  I  stated  that  just  now. 

2.798.  Then  it  is  not  a  i|uestion  of  principle,  whether  bursaries  should  be  insti- 
tuted for  poor  children  or  not  ? — T  .sIkiuIiI  onlv  iillow  a  ciTtain  number  of  bursaries, 
all  of  them  to  go  to  poor  children. 

2.799.  But  if  you  are  to  give  bursaries  to  poor  children,  would  you  give  it  on  the 
ground  of  poverty  or  of  pa,ssiiig  an  examination  ?  -  For  each  bursary  there  may  be 
three  or  four  candidates,  but  the  only  candidates  admitted  would  l)e  the  children  of 
those  unable  to  pay. 

2.800.  Then  you  would  have  to  lind  out  in  each  case  whether  the  candidate 
is  poor  enough  ? — Yes. 

2.801.  What  would  your  standard  be  ? — That  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 

2.802.  You  suggest  that  the  income  must  be  ascertained  by  means  of  an 
affidavit  ? — Not  ascertained,  but  a  man  should  be  jirepared  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  his  income  was  below  a  certain  amount. 

2.803.  f/ike  a  sort  of  income  tax  certificate  ? — Yes. 

2.804.  {Mr.  WatK/li.)  You  speak  of  charging  interest  on  buildings  put  up  b}- 
Govermnent  for  school  ])urposes ;    that  would  be  a  form  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

2.805.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  that  rent  if  the  Government  only  rented 
the  buildings  ? — I  ])resume  as  the  .school  is  under  the  Government  control,  they 
would  arrange  the  fees  so  that  they  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  that. 

2,80().  And  if  the  school  did  not  pay  i — The  Government  would  close  it. 

2.807.  The  Govermnent  would  lose  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

2.808.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  shotild  be  any  control,  say  by  a  bod)- 
responsible  to  Government  ? — No. 

2.809.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  where  you  consider  secondary  education  begins  ? 
— I  think  the  remark  1  got  from  the  Secretary  to  the  t'cotch  Education  Department,  Sir 
Henry  Craik,  exp  esses  my  views.  He  stated  that  those  children  who  were  being  educated 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  on  their  education  up  to  18  or  20,  began  their  secondary 
education  as  soon  as  they  could  read  and  write. 

2.810.  You  would  not  say  that  it  commenced  after  a  certain  standard  or  age  ? — 
No,  not  after  a  certain  standard  or  age,  It  begins  practically  as  soon  as  it  is  decided 
that  they  can  go  on  to  higher  education  at  all. 

2.811.  Then  where  does  elementary  education  begin,  at  what  standard  '. — With 
those  children  who  are  not  going  on  beyonil  13  or  14,  and  who  have  to  go  and  earn 
their  livelihood  then,  it  begins  when  they  enter  school. 

2.812.  You  have  had  great  experience  of  secondary  education,  have  }oii  not  '.  - 
I  have  been  teaching  in  private  schools  at  home  a  great  many  years. 

2.813.  What  do  you  consider  a  ])roper  mimber  of  scholars  for  a  secondary  school  { 
— At  home  it  is  :'>00.  Of  course  they  vary  veiy  nmch.  Winchester,  I  believe,  has 
400  and  Eton,  I  believe,  goes  up  to  1,000,  but  the  general  run  of  the  schools,  such  as 
Wellington,  .seem  to  think  500  to  (iOO  is  the  number  they  manage  best. 

2,811.  And  would  yon  approve  of  co-cclucalion  in  such  schools? — No,  not  in  the 
least. 

2,815.  You  spoke  in  favour  of  bursaries  just  now  ? — Yes. 

2,810.  Do  you  also  speak  in  favour  of  the  declaration  of  poverty  ? — Yes,  I  do,  if 
you  have  bursaries. 

2.817.  (Chairman.)  'i'ou  approve  of  a  preparatory  de]iartment  ? — Yes,  if  it 
is  carried  out  with  the  idea  that  it  is  assistinij  the  secondary  school. 

2.818.  Your  definition  of  secondary  education,  which  you  gave  just  now,  involves 
a  preparatory  department  ? — Yes,   I   think  so. 

2.819.  {Mr.  Reunert.)  Not  necessarily,  I  take  it,  a  preparatory  department  but  a 
preparation  ? — Yes. 

2.820.  Not  necessarily  attached  ?— No,  not  necessarily  attached  to  the  secondary 
school  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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.iiiiiutcts  ol  2,821.  You  consider  that  a  child,  whose  parents  have  destined  him  or  her  to 

h^  iileiice.        remain  at  school  until  17  or  18,  is  beginning  secondary  education  when  it  begins  its 

schooling  ? — Yes,  almost  with  reading  and  writing. 

Mr.  2,822.  You  point  out   that    the  arrangement  at  present  of  giving   bursaries  to 

A.  II.  .Ujiiiiiili.  deserving  poor  children,  and  accepting  low  fees  from  all  children  attending  secondary 
1  March  1906.  schools,  practically  amounts  to  a  syetem  of  double  bursaries  ? — Yes,   double  bursaries 

to  those  who  receive  bursaries. 

Q.  2,821— 2,82<.  2,82."?.  I  sliould  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from 

other  witnesses  as  to  the  system  of  giving  bursaries  and  selecting  or  singling  out 
deserving  pupils  for  special  care.  Some  such  remark  as  this  fell  from  previous 
witnesses,  viz.,  that  they  held  no  brief  for  the  duffers.  Do  you  consider  that  an  ideal 
for  a  schoolmaster  to  adopt  ? — No,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  that. 

2.824.  You  think  a  schoolmaster  should  hold  a  brief  for  the  least  promising  i)U))ils  ? 
— If  you  mean  by  holding  a  brief  that  he  should  back  them  up  against  the  others,  not 
at  all ;  but  he  should  certainly  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  looking  after  them  and 
bringing  them  on.- 

2.825.  And  any  .system  which  is  in  the  nature  of  payment  by  results  would 
probably  have  for  one  of  its  results  the  neglecting  of  the  least  promising  pupils  who 
were  least  likely  to  earn  any  grants  ? — It  does  in  many  cases. 

2,82().  (Dr.  Nathan.)  I  suppose  after  all  most  schools  are  judged  by  results  ? — I 
should  think  most  of  them  are,  but  it  may  be  the  results  of  the  first  two  or  tliree  or 
the  results  of  the  mass. 

2.827.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  May  I  interpose  i  A  school  may  Ije  judged  b}'  the  report  of 
an  inspector  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  and  education  given  by  the 
school,  rather  than  by  the  brilliant  results  of  a  few  more  promising  pupils  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Miss  Jeanie  Fletcher,  Examined. 

2.828.  (Chatrinan.)  You  are  principal  of  St.  Andrew's  High  School  for  Girls  ? — Yes. 

P/'fy  Miss  Fletcher  submitted  the  following  statement :  — 

'  111  deaUng  with  the  question  of  secondary  education,  the  reijuirenieuts  of  three  distinct 

Q.    828—2,832.   classes  of  the  community  must  be  considered  : — 

I.  Those  who  claim  free  secondary  education. 

II.  Those  who  are  able  and  who  wish  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  children's 
education. 
III.  Those  who  prefer  to  pay  the  full  fee  of  a  self-supporting  school. 
Class  I. — For  the  requirements  of  the  first  class  I  would  suggest  : — 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  central  secondary  school  in  the  healthiest  available  spot 

near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

(b)  That  this  school  should  be  free. 

(c)  That  this  school  should  be  open  to  the  pupils  of  primary  schools  who  have  passed 

Standard  V. 
((/)  That  entrance  should  be  by  exauiiiiation  or  on  the  reeomineudatioii  of  principals 
of  primary  schools.     (In  all  probability  it  w'ould  be  possible  for  some  years  to 
receive  all  applicants,  as  the  number  is  likely  to  be  small.) 
I  base  my  recommendation  of  this  scheme  on  social  as  well  as  educational  grounds. 
Class  II. — The  requirements  of  the  second  class  can  be  supplied  by  existing  Govern- 
ment secondary  schools,  provided  that  Government  is  prepared  to  increase  and  improve 
their  accommodation  and  playgrounds. 

In  connection  with  each  of  these  Government  schools,  I  would  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  preparatory  department,  with  a  curriculum  based  on  tiie  lines  followed  in  the 
secondary  school  proper,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal. 

Class  III. — The  requirements  of  Class  III.  are  at  present  met  by  existing  private 
schools. 

2.829.  (Chairman.)  You  statement  is  brief,  but  it  is  clear,  very  clear.  You 
recognise,  I  should  imagine,  three  grades  of  society,  lower,  middle  and  upper  ? — No, 
not  exactly. 

2,83«).  I  should  say  so  ? — No,  distinctly  not. 

2.831.  But  you  definitely  propose  a  system  of  secondary  education  for  the  lower 
or  for  the  first  class.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  lower  or  not.  You  propose  one 
system  for  the  first  class,  another  for  the  second  class,  and  another  for  the  third  class  ? 
— Yes. 

2.832.  You  also  say."  I  base  my  recommendation  of  this  scheme  on  social  as  well 
as  educational  grounds."'  Would  you  tell  us  a  little  more  fully  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? — Well,  in  the  case  of  drafting  children  from  a  primary  school  into  an  e.usting 
secondary  school,  the  children  themselves  very  often  sufier.     They  are  moved  into 
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a  class  that  are  socially  supposed  to  be  superior.     I  do  not  consider  them  superior,    'limites  ol 
but  they  are  supposed  to  be.  and  in  many  ways  the  chiUlren  suffer.     I  am  considerinsz  •■'*■'«•♦■"««• 

the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  children  drafted  from  the  elementary  scliools  into         

the  existing  secondary  schools.  jj. 

2,8;};i.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  business  of  tlie  Government— we  will  leave  out  the     •/■  t'<-iri,r,: 
third  class — btit  do  you  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  supply  the  first 
two  kinds  of  secondary  education,  viz.,  one  for  those  who  want  free  secondary  education, 
and  one  for  those  who  wish  to  pay  a  portion  ? — T  do.  Q.  2,833— 2,850. 

2,834.  You  think  Government  ought  to  pro\nde  for  primary  education  and  for 
secondary  education  ? — Yes,  the  amount  of  secondary  education  that  I  recommend. 

2,83."x  And  ought  to  organise  primary  departments  for  secondary  schools  ? — 
That  is  really  to  prevent  a  gap  or  overlapping  such  as  does  so  freiiuentlv  happen 
if  they  are  apart.  If  you  have  separate  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  very 
often  there  is  a  gap,  but  if  you  have  bo  h  all  under  the  supervision  of  one  principal 
you  avoid  that. 

2,83().  I  agree  with  you  about  the  supervision,  but  my  point  was,  should  the  Gov- 
ernment imdertake  the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  or  prejmratory 
departments  ?  — Distinctly. 

2.837.  Yes,  I  thought  that  was  the  case,  that  you  meant  that  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

2.838.  You  say  again,  "  The  requirements  of  the  second  class  can  be  sup])iied  by 
existing  Government  secondary  schools,  provided  that  Government  is  prepared  to 
increase  and  improve  their  accommodation  and  plavgrounds,"  meaning  the  three 
schools  referred  to  during  tliis  Commission's  sittings  ? — Yes,  I  should  really  have  said, 
"  In  the  meantime,  for  the  next  year  or  two." 

2,83!).  Have  you  any  figures  or  any  reasons  in  su])po  t  of  that  statement  ? — 
Simply  my  own  observation  and  enquiries  that  I  have  made.  I  think  that  there  is 
general  satisfaction  with  the  schools,  provided  the  buildings  and  playground  were 
improved. 

2.840.  We  are  asked  to  say  how  many.  Are  you  satisfied  there  are  enough  ? — 
T  do  not  know  about  the  soutliern  parts  of  the  town.  I  really  cannot  express  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  town,  but  with  regard  to  the  eastern 
and  northern  portions  and  the  centre  of  the  town,  I  think  there  are  sufficient.  Of 
course  the  positions  might  be  altered.  If  you  were  to  put  up  new  buildings,  you  might 
find  a  more  central  site. 

2  81  J.  You  would  say  three  schools,  one  mixed? — No,  not  necessarily.  You 
niight  have  separate  boys'  and  girls'  schools  in  Jeppestown  and  a  boys'  school  to  supply 
the  wants  of  Doornfontein  and  Parktown,  Bellevue  and  Yeoville — you  would  have  to 
get  a  ce  itral  position  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Yeoville  and  Berea. 

2.842.  And  a  girls'  .school  for  the  same  district  ? — Yes. 

2.843.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  whether  these  preparatory  departments  should 
be  subsidised  or  not  by  Government  ? — I  think  they  should  be,  distinctly.  I  think 
they  shotdd  be  run  on  the  same  lines  as  the  higher  departments. 

2.84 1 .  When  you  say  that  there  is  to  be  free  primary  education  as  well  as  secondary 
education,  you  mean  the  Government  has  to  do  its  share  for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other  ? 
Yes,  I  think  the  people  of  the  second  class  are  as  much  deserving  of  consideration  as 
the  first  class. 

2,845.  Supposing  there  was  a  capitation  grant,  would  you  make  it  the  same  \ — 
If  necessary,  if  it  is  required  in  order  to  support  the  schools  and  keep  them  going.  It 
may  require  more. 

2,84(1.  Would  you  advocate  more  ? — I  should  certainly  advocate  as  much  being 
spent  on  the  second  class  as  on  the  first  class.  I  think  that  portion  of  the  community 
deserves  quite  as  much  consideration  as  the  portion  of  the  coninuinitv  who  demand 
free  primary  education. 

2.847.  Let  us  put  the  case  concretely.  Supposing  you  charge  a  fee,  what  you 
suppose  to  be  a  suitable  fee,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  for  a  preparatory  school 
was  £4  per  head,  while  the  cost  of  the  other  school  was  £8,  would  you  have  any  i  bjection 
to  that  I — Tiie  parents  to  ])ay  the  other  £4  ? 

2.848.  Supposing  you  call  your  fee  £8  per  year,  and  there  is  a  deficit  of  £f,  the 
net  cost  to  the  Government  would  only  be  £4,  while  an  elementary  school  child  might 
be  receiving  £8;  would  you  object  to  that  arrangement  ? — No. 

2,84!).  Then  you  do  not  in.sist  on  the  same  grant  ?— No,  not  necessarily,  because 
in  preparatory  schools  the  parents  are  willing  to  pay  a  fee,  just  as  they  are  m  the 
secondary  schools.     They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  a  fee. 

2,8.50.  Where  would  you  say  secondary  education  began  ?— I  (|uite  agree  with 
Mr.  Aspinall's  idea. 

2c 
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.MiiiiitcM  «1  L'.S.")|.  That  it  ends  at  IS  and  bejiins  wluni  the  child  commences  school  ? — If  the 

'"*"''■       cliild  comes  to  the  school  with  the  idea  of  remaining  at  school  for  the  full  period. 

2,8.52.  I  do  not  know  whether    yon  have  any  experience  of  primary  schools  ? — 

Miss  Ves.  I  have. 

./.  Fliii-iicr.  2,853.  Do  vou  think  the  curricul  im  of  the  primary  school  can  usually  be  dovetailed 

1  Marcl7  1906    ^^^'^  *'^*^  °^  ^^^  secondary  school  ? — Do  you  mean  at  what  period  it  would  dovetail  in  ? 

2,8.")4.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about,  but  I  will  put  a  case 

Q. 2,851— 2,8/0.  ^Q  ^,Q^  Y)o  you  suppose  if  children  remained  at  the  primary  school  until  they  were 
14,  and  passed  the  seventh  standard,  they  could  proceed  with  profit  and  without  loss 
to  the  secondarv  school  ? — Do  you  mean  to  join  an  existing  secondary  school  % 

2.8.55.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  rather  difficult.  In  the  primary  school  1  would 
recommend  a  good  deal  of  manual  training  for  the  boys  and  domestic  economy  and 
cooking  for  the  girls.  In  the  elementary  department  of  the  secondar)^  school  you 
would  probably  take  up  different  subjects ;  more  time  would  be  spent  on  different 
subjects,  and  when  the  scholars  were  drafted  from  the  [irimary  school  into  an  existing 
.secondary  school,  there  would  be  certain  subjects  they  would  know  nothing  about,  and 
they'would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

2.856.  Can  vou  suggest  any  way  of  getting  over  that  disadvantage  i — My  scheme 
gets  over  that  disadvantage,  because  if  you  draft  your  children  from  the  primary 
schools  to  one  central  school,  you  work  them  all  together. 

2.857.  Of  course  that  is  what  drives  me  to  say.  you  have  got  your  first  grade, 
second  grade,  and  third  grade,  and  keep  them  separat,e  ? — Well,  this  is  not  an  original 
.scheme  of  mv  own.  It  works  very  well  in  Aberdeen.  They  tried  at  first  drafting 
children  from  the  primary  .school  to  the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  13  or  11,  and 
they  found  it  did  not  work.  They  have  now  established  a  good  central  school  and  it 
is  working  admirably.  They  are  supplying  the  normal  schools  with  students,  a  large 
number. 

2.858.  Would  you  allow  anv  kind  of  transfer  from  the  first  to  the  second  class  ?  — 
Yes,  if  the  parents  wish,  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  fee  of  the  secondarv  school. 

2.859.  At  what  age  would  you  recommend  that  ? — Of  course  you  cannot  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  the  parents.  If  at  any  time  they  wanted  to  transfer  their  children 
to  a  secondary  school  I  do  not  think  they  would  consult  us. 

2.860.  But  supposing  there  were  bursars,  you  must  keep  the  door  open  for  some 
bursars,  when  would  you  transfer  them  ? — As  early  as  possible  for  the  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  children. 

2.861.  About  10,  1  suppose  ? — Yes.  10  or  11  years  of  age. 

2,8()2.  (T)r.  Boss.)  Do  you  propose  that  the  curriculum  should  be  different  in  the 
first  and  in  the  second  class  ?  I  think  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  students 
from  the  primary  schools  would  not  be  ]irepared  for  entrance  to  the  secondary  schools  \ — 
Yes,  the  curricuhun  would  be  distinctly  different. 

2.863.  You  mean  that  from  the  beginning  they  would  aim  at  different  results  ? — 
The  curriculum  would  have  to  be  different,  because  in  your  primary  schools  you  have 
to  cater  for  children  who  intend  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  13  or  14. 

2.864.  Is  not  your  first  class  secondary  school  what  is  called  higher  primary  rather 
than  secondary  ? — Yes,  it  might  be. 

2.865.  That  is,  preparing  the  pupils  for  different  ends,  for  a  trade  or  so  on  \ — Yes; 
as  a  rule  the  children  who  attend  a  school  such  as  the  central  school  I  suggest,  do  have 
some  such  purpose  in  view  ;    the  girls  make  very  good  teachers  for  instance. 

2.866.  Do  you  approve  of  co-education  ? — Yes.  when  the  children  are  young,  up 
to  a  certain  age. 

2.867.  What  we  want  to  arrive  at  is  really  what  must  he  done  to  provide 
accommodation  for  those  who  are  not  provided  for,  and  we  would  like  to  know  how 
many  are  provided  for.  In  Jeppestown  there  has  been  co-education  hitherto,  but  if 
the  school  is  divided  that  means  building  another  school  ? — Yes. 

2.868.  You  would  approve  of  that  ? — I  really  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
becau.se  I  have  scaicely  sufficient  experience  of  co-education. 

2,86!).  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  girls  in  Johannesburg  that  require 
secondary  education  ? — It  depends  to  which  kind  of  secondarv  education  you  refer. 
Do  you  mean  education  such  as  is  given  at  Cleveland  High  .Shool  and  .leppestown  High 
School,  the  existing  secondary  schools,  or  do  you  mean  children  who  are  to  go  on  from 
a  primary  school  ? 

2,870.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  those  who  pass  the  primary  department.  How 
many  girls  at  that  stage  would  there  be  in  Johannesburg  ;  can  you  give  us  any  idea  ? — 
No,  I  could  not.  I  shoidd  think  vou  would  have  to  provide  for  .300  or  400  in  Jeppestown 
district. 
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•J,87 1 .  In  Jeppestown  alone  ? — Yes  ;    you  must  look  ahead  for  a  year  or  two.     They  ^limiU's  <>l 

are  steadily  increasing  and  the  same  with  regard  to  Cleveland  High  School.  '**  itli'iu-r. 

2,872.  How  many  girls  attend  your  school,  may  I  ask  ? — I  can  tell  you  the  total 
number  on  the  roll,  but  we  have  some  boys  ;   we  have  107  on  the  roil.  M,g3 

2.S7:i  How  many  of  these  belong    to  a  preparatory    department  or  course  ? — I  ■'•  t'lfirhfi: 

should  think  about  .'50  in  what  we  call  om'  preiiaratorv  department.  ,,  ~,~,„„„ 
.  o- 1  ^  -  1  .1,^  1  1  11-  ...  .  ,  ,  ,,  1  Sfarcu,  1906 
2,«(4.  \ou    have   som?  .50   scholar^    belongmg   to  the   junior   school? — Yes,  the  

junior  department.  Q.  2,871— 2.901. 

2,875.  The  boys  will   only  be  in  your  junior  department,  1  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2,87(i.  (Archdeacon  Fursc.)  Why  do  you  say,  Miss  Fletcher,  tliat  the  second  class 
are  an,\ious  to  pay  something  towards  their  children's  education  ? — Because  they  have 
told  me  so.  So  many  parents  have  said  to  me  that  tliey  could  not  afford  our  fees,  but 
they  did  not  want  to  have  free  education  for  their  children. 

2.877.  Is  that  on  moral  grounds  ? — Perhaps  on  fentimental  grounds  ;  they  like 
to  feel  they  are  paying  something  directly  towards  the  education  of  llieir  children. 

2.878.  Is  it  because  they  do  not  want  to  send  their   children  to  a  free  school  ^- 
Yes,  that  is  one  reason  ;    they  do  not  want  free  elementary  education. 

2.879.  Why  ? — I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word,  but  it  is  a  certain  desire  for 
selectness. 

2.880.  And  that  is  felt  strongly  amongst  a  '-ertain  cla.ss  ? — 1  think  most  ))coi)le 
who  consider  the  welfare  of  tlieir  children  ought  to  consider  that. 

2.881.  And  you  consider  this  class  ought  to  be  considered  in  any  system  of 
Government  education  ? — Distinctly. 

2.882.  So  you  would  actually  provide  a  certain  subsidy  for  theni.  pro\ided  the\' 
paid  a  certain  amount  them-elves,  out  of  publir  funds  '.  —Yes. 

2,88;-i.  You  would  not  think  you  were  thereby  encouraging  class  distinctions  ? — 
We  have  to  face  class  distinctions.     They  do  e.xist  and  we  cannot  alter  them. 

2,884.  But  then  thieving  exists  1— Yes,    but  that  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

2,88-").  It  has  been  submitted  by  witnesses  liere  that  we  have  no  right  in  our  report 
to  consider  class  di.stinctious,  because  they  ought  not  to  exist  ? — 1  do  not  approve 
of  that  at  all.  T  tliink  it  helps  us  all  socially,  to  feel  there  are  class  distinctions,  and  I 
think  it  a  healthy  thing  to  have. 

2,88().  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Government  ought  to  encouiage  those 
peoiile  who  wish  for  that  I-  Not  encourage  it,  but  if  parents  wish  to  iiave  tlieir  children 
looked  after  in  this  way.  it  is  quite  a  commendable  quality  in  a  parent. 

2.887.  If  it  is  a  commendable  quality  in  a  parent,  ought  not  the  Government  to 
encourage  it  to  make  it  more  so  ? — Yes,  that  quality,  distinctly. 

2.888.  So  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  (Jovermneut  actually  encouraging  tliose 
ideas  ? — Yes. 

2.889.  Do  you  really  think  that  by  paying  something  towards  their  children's 
education  in  secondarv  Sf-hools,  they  would  get  a  more  select  class  of  children  with 
whom  thei    children  can  as.sociate  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  it  helps. 

2.890.  .\nd  do  you  think,  if  tltey  paid  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  education,  they 
would  get  a  still  nuire  .select  class  i — That  de])cnds  on  whethe;-  the  school  they  choose 
is  a  private  school,  where  they  can  refuse  pupils:  then  tliev  can  liut  not  if  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment sc'hool  where  they  cannot  refuse  pupils. 

2,.'<91.  You  feel  that  one  of  the  important  things  in  running  a  good  .secondary 
school  is  to  have  a  right  of  refusal  ? — Yes. 

2,892.  Without  having  to  give  a  reason  for  cour  doiuL'  so  '.  There  is  of  course 
no  '■  having  "  about  it  in  my  own  case. 

2,89.'5.  But  it  is  impossil)le  for  any  (tovernnieut  institution  to  do  that  f  -No; 
(ioveinment  cannot  do  it. 

2,894.  On  the  whole  they  have  practically  to  take  everybody  ^-Yes,  of  course. 

2,89'..  Then  do  vou  think,  iVIiss  Kletcher,  this  scheme  of  yours  i-  really  workable  ?— 
I  do. 

2,89().   Leaving  out  the  third,  that  you  should  have  two  classes  of  schools  ?— Yes. 

2.897.  And  taking  the  present  existing  schools  you  would  carry  them  on  as  they 
are  now  ? — Not  with  the  present  buildings. 

2.898.  No,  but  you  would  keep  the  two  boys'  and  two  girls'  schools  ?— Yes. 

2.899.  And  then  you  would  advi-se  the  Commission  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  another  .school  out  of  public  funds  ?— Yes. 

2.900.  In  some  central  position  '. — Yes. 

2.901.  Have  you  any  serious  objection  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  near 
the  centre  of  the  town  ^-1  think  it  would  be  better  a  little  bit  out  of  town,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  arranged,  as  it  would  be  more  healthy  for  the  pupils. 
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lliiiiites  ol  2,902.  We  are  asked  to  suggest  a  site  ;  have  you  any  idea  where  it  might  be  placed  ? 

Kvideiice.  _jf  j^  ^^.g,.g  possible,  on  Yeoville  Hill. 

2,903.  Just  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ? — Anywhere  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

j,jgg  2,90L  Not  north  of  it  ? — No,  3'^ou  do  not  want  to  <;o  too  far  away.     The  children 

J.  Fle'chrr.  would  have  to  come  from  a  distance,  but  they  would  be  mostly  town  children  who 

,  nf     1    1  imK    would  come  to  this  school. 

1  March,  lyub.  _.,  ■  -,  i-i  ii  ,■  ,\     ,   ,      t    ^  ii 

2,90o.  And  as  to  your  idea  of  bursaries,  would  you  (-ontuuir  that.  ; — 1  do  not  know 

Q.  2,902-2,931.  exactly  what  is  in  existence. 

2.906.  Government,  I  understand,  give  so  many  bursaries,  do  they  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  children  in  elementary  schools  ? 

The  Chairman :  Yes. 

Archdeacon  Fxrse  :  The}'  do  not  give  them  to  other  schools,  they  do  not  throw 
them  open  to  the  public  .^ 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  they  are  open  to  the  public. 

2.907.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Would  you  suggest  that  any  of  these  bursaries  should  be 
held  at  your  first  class  school  in  future,  if  you  had  a  free  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

2.908.  You  would  not  '. — No. 

2.909.  You  would  not  give  any  bursaries  ? — The  Government  would  not,  but 
other  people  might  do  it. 

2.910.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  present  fees  that  are  charged, 
say  in  Johannesburg  College.  Do  you  think  they  are  adequate  ? — What  are  they  ? 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

2.911.  {Chairman.)  About  £15  ? — I  think  they  might  be  a  little  higher. 

2.912.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  What  would  you  put  your  figure  at  ?  What  figure 
according  to  yom'  knowledge  would  be  within  people's  capacity  to  pay  here  for  fees  ? 
— I  should  say  from  £15  to  £20. 

2.913.  On  an  average  ? — Yes,  beginning  at  £15  and  going  up  to  £20. 

2.914.  The  lowest  £15  and  the  highest  £20  ?— Yes. 

2.915.  That  is  for  day  pupils  ? — Yes. 

2,91G.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  adequate  fee  ? — 1  think  that  would  suit  on  the 
pound  for  pound  principle. 

2.917.  So  you  would  recommend  Government  to  pay  pound  for  pound  ? — Yes. 

2.918.  Do  you  think  you  can  run  a  school  at  the  rate  of  £40  ? — Yes,  between  £30 
and  £40.  provided  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for  interest. 

2.919.  You  would  not  pay  any  interest  on  the  buildings  ;  that  would  have  to  be 
a  capital  charge  ? — I  cannot  calculate  that  straight  away,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  that 
would  well  cover  everything. 

2.920.  For  current  expenses  ? — Yes,  current  expenses. 

2.921.  Is  that  about  twice  as  much  as  the  fees  would  be  in  England,  I  mean  as  the 
cost  would  be  in  England  ? — The  fees  vary  so  in  England. 

2.922.  For  an  English  school  which  would  correspond  to,  we  will  say,  Cleveland 
High  School  for  girls  and  Johannesburg  College  for  boys,  do  you  think  the  fees  are 
proportionate  to  the  cost  of  living  out  here  ? — I  should  think  in  Scotland  the  fees  of 
schools  of  that  class  would  be  from  £6  to  £10  per  year. 

2.923.  As  low  as  that  ?— Yes. 

2.924.  Are  they  subsidised  ? — Yes,  these  are  Government  schools. 

2.925.  Are  they  subsidised  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle  ? — I  really  could  not 
say. 

2,92*5.  I  want  to  get  at  the  cost.  If  you  run  a  school  successfully  here  on  £30,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  run  a  school  in  England  for  something  like  £20  or  £25  per  head  ? — 
Yes. 

2.927.  We  are  asked  to  report  where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  and  a  point  which 
appeals  to  me  is  how  to  keep  these  schools  going  when  you  have  them  started.  Even 
though  Government  does  spend  £25,000  or  whatever  it  may  be  on  the  buildings,  my 
own  impression  is  that  the  fees  are  very  much  too  low  compared  to  what  they  ought 
to  be  ? — Still,  if  you  supply  the  buildings,  you  supply  the  most  expensive  item. 

2.928.  Yes,  I  admit  that,  but  there  are  other  things  which  are  expensive  as  well  ? 
—Yes. 

2.929.  Perhaps  not  twice  as  much  ;  I  am  prepared  to  grant  you  that,  but  con- 
siderably more  ? — Yes. 

2.930.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  get  parents  here  to  pa)'  ade  uate  fees  ? — We 
have  no  difliculty. 

2.931.  You  have  not  ? — No  difficulty  whatever,  and  our  fees  begin  where  the  Gov- 
ernment fees  stop. 
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2,9:52.  Begin  at  £20  ?— Yes.  Minnies  ul 

2.933.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  you,  but  1  have  a  little  e.xperienoe 

in  this  line.     Parents  will  undertake  to  pay  £20  but  they  do  not  pay  ? — Our  parents        

do  pay.  '  jiits 

2.934.  You  find  no  difficulty  ?— No.  "'•  l'^^'"'- 

2.935.  And  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  pav  ^  March,  19C6. 
those  fees  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  "  

Q  2,932-2,957. 

2,930.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Can.)  .Miss  Fletcher,  you  tokl  us  you  had  107  pupils  on 
the  roll.  Can  you  let  us  know  what  accommodation  you  have  got  ?  Have  you  got 
acconiinodation  for  more  than  that  number  ? — No,  we  are  absolutely  full  ;  in  fact  we 
are  using  a  room,  which  was  built  as  a  sittingroom,  as  a  classroom. 

2.937.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Now  with  regard  to  those  pupils  who  pay.  You  sav  you 
find  no  difiiculty  in  their  payiii'j.  Are  these  pupils  of  the  select  class  vou  refer  to? 
— We  do  not  call  them  select  and  they  do  not  call  themselves  select. 

2.938.  You  said  that  was  tlie  word  you  would  have  to  use  '{ — Onlv  with  re;.»ard 
to  cert'i.in  people  who  wanted  selectness.  We  do  not  call  our  scliool  select.  I  said  that 
was  why  a  certain  number  of  people  wished  to  pay.  Only  a  proportion  pay  for  that 
reason  ;   otheis  pay,  because  they  want  to  pay. 

2.939.  I  understand  these  pupils  are  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  third  class,  the 
re(|uirements  of  which  are  at  present  met  by  existing  private  schools  ? — Yes. 

2.940.  They  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Government  schools  ? — Not  necessarily  ; 
the  Government  schools  are  open  to  all. 

2.941 .  Still,  if  they  vs'ant  selectness,  they  will  go  to  the  select  private  school  \ — Yes. 
2.9 12.  Now  as  to  this  central  school  at  Aberdeen  which  you  advocate,  could  you 

describe  it  a  little  more  in  detail  ? — They  have  a  sort  of  competitive  examination  in  the 
primary  schools  for  children  who  are  in  Standard  V.,  and  those  who  do  fairly  well  in 
this  are  admitted  to  the  school,  anfl  1  think  there  are  a  certain  number  of  l)nrsarie3 
left  for  the  headmaster  to  give  to  candidates  who  perhaps  cannot  do  e.xaininations 
well,  but  who  the  licadinaster  thinks  will  do  good  work  if  they  an'  diafted  to  a 
higher  school. 

2.943.  Is  this  centr,!!  school  preparatory  ? — No. 

2.944.  It  is  really  a  lower  department  of  a  secondary  school  ? — No,  it  is  a  secondary 
school  entirely.     They  ])repare  for  the  university. 

2.945.  They  pass  direct  out  of  that  school  to  the  iniversity  i — Yes,  or  to  the 
normal  college. 

2.946.  Is  it  a  Government  school  ? — Yes. 

2.947.  Y'ou  advocate  the  establishment  of  such  a  secondary  Government  central 
schc)ol  here  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  Johannesburg  to  have 
such  a  school. 

2.948.  And  the  policy  of  separate  secondary  Government  schools  ? — How  do  you 
mean  ? 

2.949.  Only  one  central  school  '. — Yes;  keep  all  existing  secondary  schools  and 
have  this  one  central  school. 

2.950.  In  addition  ? — Yes,  in  addition.  i 

2.951.  (Chairman.)  There  was  one  point  I  wished  to  clear  up.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  £10  per  head  is  the  cost  of  a  secondary  school  ? — No;   from  £15  to  £20. 

2.952.  But  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle  ? — Y'^es,  provided  the  buildings  are 
supplied,  the  cost  would  average  about  £30. 

2,95.3.  Then  for  a  school  of  200  you  would  want  an  income  of  £6,000  per  year  ? — 
Yes. 

2.954.  (Mr.  Wawjh.)  Xow  do  not  allow  that  secondary  education  commences  after 
Standard  VII,  ? — I  prefer  secondary  education  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  children 
20  to  school. 

2.955.  To  commence  with  the  three  R's  ? — Yes. 

2,95().  Now  can  you  advise  me  ?  As  a  colonial  I  want  to  send  my  child  to  a  school. 
I  may  be  able  to-day  to  afford  the  fees  of  a  so-called  secondary  school,  but  I  caimot 
tell  whether  in  six  years'  time  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  these  fees,  so  that  you  put  me  in  a 
difficulty.  Shall  I  send  my  child  to  a  primary  or  a  secondary  school  >.  I  hope  to  pay 
the  fees  of  a  secondary  school,  Init  owing  to, the  ups  and  downs  of  colonial  life,  very 
likely  I  shall  be  unable  to  do  so,  anil  you  handicap  my  child.  Do  you  think  that  an 
advisable  scheme  in  a  country  like  this  i  It  may/  be  all  right  in  England  >.  -In  that 
case  you  would  have  to  get  the  Government  tO;  give*  bursaries  or  some  other_[kind 
Samaritan. 

2,957.   Bursaiies  ? — Yes. 
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.Miniife.s  of  2,958.  And  do  you  advocate  the  system  of  bursaries  with  a  declaration  of  poverty  ? 

I-Aidonre        y^  ^.^^^  think  that  a  good  thing  ? — I  do  not  tliink  it  a  good  thing,  but  you  must  con- 
sider tlie  good  of  the  majority.     You  cannot  consider    individual  cases.     You  must 
Miss  consider  tlie  majority  of  the  population. 

J.  Fietihfi:  2,951).  The  majority  of  the  population  are  those    who    experience    the    ups    and 

downs  of  colonial  life.     There  is  my  difficulty.     You    advocate  two  forms  of  school, 
first  elementary  and  then  secondary.     The  second  is  really  a   fee-paying  school.     That 
Q.  2,958—2,07!).  jg  (^jjp  o,^iy  diflfercnce  to  me,  although    you  say   secondary  education  commences  with 
the   three   R's  ? — Yes, 

2,9(5(1.  All  right ;  I  send  my  children  to  the  secondary  school,  but  by-and-by  I 
cannot  pay,  and  the  course  is  broken  ? — Then  the  children  would  have  to  su*^Fer  with 
the  parents,  I  am  afraid. 

2,961.  Yes,  my  only  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  advisable.  Have  you  any  idea 
of  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  Standard  VII.,  taking  the  ordinary  run  of 
schools  in  town  ? — At  present  I  think  it  is  a  very  small  percentafie,  but  I  could  not  say. 

2.9()2.  Would  you  say  it  was  4  or  5  per  cent  1 — I  really  do  not  know. 
\^     2.9():i  It  is  very  important  to  know,  because  we  must  have   some  idea  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils  we  have  to  provide  for  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

2,964.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  You  have  given  us  a  scheme,  which  you  have  admitterl  is 
not  a  new  scheme,  but  based  on  the  experience  of  other  countries  ? — Yes. 

2,9()5.  You  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  some  previous  witnesses  who  have  told 
us  that  as  this  is  a  new  country  we  should  not  be  trammelled  by  the  experience  of  other 
(countries,  but  should  be  bold  enough  to  strilce  out  a  new  scheme  for  ourselves.  You 
think  it  safe  to  follow  the  experience  of  other  c^ujitries  ? — No,  not  entirely,  but  I  tliink 
if  there  is  anything  that  is  good  in  the  old  countries,  we  ought  to  adopt  it. 

2.966.  And  the  scheme  you  have  outlined,  three  dilierent  grades  of  secondary 
schools,  is  practically  based  on  the  experience  of  coimtries  where  education  is  admitted 
to  be  in  a  sound  condition,  such  as  Scotland  and  Germany  ? — Yes,  and  France  too. 
I  am  almost  sure  that  this  is  a  scheme  that  is  adopted  in  France. 

2.967.  The  free  school,  which  you  recommend  as  the  cheapest,  you  sa}-  should 
be  open  to  pupils  of  primary  schools  who  have  passed  Standard  \.  Do  we  understand 
from  that,  you  would  have  this  school  only  open  to  pupils  from  Government  primary 
schools,  and  should  the  admission  be  fi-om  Government  primary  schools  only  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  others  who  would  apply. 

2.968.  May  T  put  this  case  to  you  ?  Suppose  there  is  a  new  arrival  in  .lohannesburg 
with  children,  say,  of  the  age  of  12  and  14  ? — Yes. 

2.969.  Those  children  would  not  have  been  to  a  Government  primary  school  in 
this  country.  Would  you  allow  those  children  to  pass  at  once  into  your  secondary 
school  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  capable. 

2.970.  If  they  passed  such  examination  as  might  be  requisite  ? — Yes. 

2.971.  This  free  school  answers  pretty  closely  to  what  is  called  a  higher  grade 
school  in  England,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2.972.  In  regard  to  the  second  school  in  which  you  reconniiend  that  fees  should 
be  paid,  you  think  the  fees  at  present  being  paid  in  the  Government  schools  are  low 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  other  items  of  expenditure  in  Johannesburg  ? — Yes. 

2.973.  And  that  they  might  be  raised  by  anything  up  to  fifty  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

2.974.  iVnd  vou  think  that  for  those  who  require  the  most  complete  kind  of 
secondary  education,  the  existing    private  schools  meet  all  re(|uireraents  ? — Yes. 

2.975.  {Dr.  Ro.is.)  I  should  hke  to  ask  another  question.  Miss  Fletcher.  You  have 
a  number  of  boarders  in  your  school  1 — ^Yes,  a  small  number. 

2.976.  C'an  you  tell  us  how  many  ? — Eleven. 

2.977.  Do  tiiese  come  from  outside  .lohannesburg  mostly  ? — I  think  four  out  of 
the  eleven  have  their  homes  in  Johannesburg. 

2.978.  Do  you  think  that  Government  should  provide  for  boarders  in  a  secondary 
school  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2.979.  That  is,  I  suppose,  in  your  second  grade  schools  ? — Yes. 

The  Reverend  Brother  C.\llixte,  Examined. 
Rev.  Brother  2,980,  (CfcaJrmaw.)  You  arc  principal  of  the  Marist  Brothers' School  ? — Yes, 

CdlUxte.  1       .         1     1       p    n        • 

Brother  Callixte  submitted  the  following  statement  : — 

Q.  2,9,  0.  j^^  ^^^^.  jgj^gj.  ^f  fjjp  -2211(1  November  to  the  Secretary  of  the  C'oniniis,sioii,  I  referred 

to  the  necessity  of  taking  evidence  on  all  secondary  schools  in  .Fohannesburg  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  town.  I  felt  sure  that 
it  was  impossible  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  secondary  education  problem  of  .Johannesburg 
without  taking  into  account  the  work  being  done  by  the  voluntary  schools. 
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As  the  Secretary  subsequently  informed  me  that  the  Commissioners  were  prepared  >|iimti's  of 

to  consider  any  statement  I  might  wish  to  place  before  them,  I  resolved  to  give  the  Com-  ^'*  '"li'"*""' 

mission  a  general  account  of  the  voluntary  schools  in  Johannesburg.     Seeing,  however,         

that  several  of  the  principals  of  these  institutions  were  asked  to  give  evidence,  T  abandoned 
the  idea,  and  I  shall  now  .speak  only  of  the  Marist  Brothers'  School. 


Rl'V.  Brother 
( 'altixte. 


The  Marist  Brothers'  Sohool.  i   Mairh,  1906. 

The  .Marist  Brothers'  School  has  been  in  e.xi.-^tence  for  over  si.xtecn  years  ;  it  was 
founded  in  October,  1889.  The  school  is  open  to  all.  and  there  are  no  religious  tests  for 
admission. 

Public  Grants. — The  school  has  received  no  Government  assistance,  except  for  two 
and  a  half  years  under  the  Dutch  Government. 

Alletidance. —  The  daily  attendance  at  the  school  before  the  late  war  was  750  ;  at  the 
present  day  it  is  .530.  Some  3, .500  pupils  have  passed  through  the  school  since  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  average  number  of  years  spent  at  the  .school  bv  the  pupils  of  the  School 
Higher  and  Matriculation  classes  is  5'9  vears. 

Equipment. — The  school  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  public  school.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  school  appliances,  it  possesses  a  physical  and  chemical  laboratory, 
a  library,  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  a  gymnasium,  a  woodwork  department,  a  cadet  corps 
with  brass  band  and  necessary  armouries,  cricket  and  football  clubs,  a  tennis  court,  etc. 

Nature  oj  the  Education  given. — The  school  course  extends  from  the  teaching  of 
the  three  R's  to  matriculation.  The  whole  course  is  arranged  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  School 
Higher  and  Matriculation  examinations  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  University.  Pjuglish, 
Latin,  and  French  are  the  compulsory  languages  ;  Dutch  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject. 
Algebra,  geonietrv.  arithmetic,  and  chemistrv  or  phvsics  are  the  science  subjects.  History, 
geography,  drawing,  and  singing  are  taught  throughout  the  course.  Phvsical  education 
is  compulsory,  and  every  pupil  must  .spend  two  hours  a  week  under  instruction  in  the 
gymnasium.     Instrumental  music  and  woodwork  are  extras. 

Staff. — The  .stafE  of  the  .school  consists  of  24  teachers,  who  are  either  university 
men  or  trained  teachers.  The  Marist  Brothers  themselves  belong  to  an  organisation  of 
(5,000  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  practically  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  schools  and  colleges  conducted  by  the  Order  are  renowned  everywhere  for  the  efficiency 
of  their  teaching  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  educational  methods.  The  members  are 
trained  in  the  normal  .-schools  of  the  Order,  which  possesses  special  facilities  for  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  best  methods  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  training  of  the 
Brothers  is,  therefore,  conducted  on  the  most  modern  and  most  scientific  lines. 

Efpdenci/. — The  .school  has  prepared  its  pupils  successfully  for  various  e.xaminations, 
chiefly  for  those  conducted  by  the  Cape  University.  The  following  figures  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  direction  ; — From  189-4  to  the  present  day.  47  can- 
didates from  the  school  passed  the  Matriculation  examination.  Since  1892,  117  candidates 
have  passed  the  School  Higher,  and  from  1891  to  1902,  180  have  passed  the  Elementary 
examination.  This  brings  up  the  total  of  University  certificates  to  344.  Moreover,  the 
school  took,  on  different  occasions,  some  of  the  highest  places  in  South  Africa.  We  have 
also,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  entered  candidates  for  the  College  of  Preceptors' 
e.xaminations,  where  180  of  our  pupils  have  been  successful.  The  number  of  public  certifi- 
cates obtained  in  the  school  is  thus  brought  to  524. 

Cost  o/  Sriwol.  Fees.  etc. — The  capital  expended  by  the  Marist  Brothers  for  the  purchase 
of  their  ground  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings  amounts  to  £25,000.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this,  together  with  the  upkeep  of  the  school  for  sixteen  years,  constitutes 
an  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  fees,  moreover,  are  not  prohibitive.  The  average  amount  paid  by  each  pupil 
is  only  £13  10s.  a  year. 

Moral  .-Lspcci!.— The  points  just  dealt  with  in  my  statement  apply  almost  exclu- 
sively to  mere  teaching  and  its  results.  The  real  work  of  education,  however,  does  not 
end  there.  The  cultivation  of  a  high  moral  tone,  of  a  true  sense  of  honesty  and  justice, 
and  of  refinement  in  numners  and  tastes,  such  are  the  higher  aims  of  the  education  given 
by  the  Marist  Brothers.  Results  under  such  heads  cannot  be  estimated  in  figures,  nor  are 
they  always  apparent  until  maturer  years  are  reached.  I  must  therefore  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject with  this  casual  reference  to  it. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  concerning  the  work  of  the  Marist  Brothers'  School, 
but  it  is  not  mv  intention  to  enter  into  details.  I  venture  to  say  that  my  short  account 
of  its  work  and  niethods  shows  conclusively  that  the  school  has  rendered  important  services 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  past,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  <'ontinue  its  good  work  in  the 
future.  A  plea  for  (iovernment  assistance,  under  such  circumstances,  will  not,  therefore, 
appear  unreasonable. 

Should  the  principle  of  Government  assistance  to  voluntary  schools  be  recogni.sed.  the 
working  ba.sis  of'.such  a.ssistance  will'becomejm  important  ipiestion.  In  this  connection 
I  should  like  to  suggest  two  schemes. 

First  Scheme.— 'V\\a.t  an  annual  grant  be  given  to  the  volunt^ary  schools  which  have 
justified  their  existence  for  a  number'of  years.'and  are  recogni.sed  as'efficient  :  and  that  such 
grants  be  projiortional -with  the  numtxT  cf  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school. 
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.Minutes  ol  Second  Scheme. — That  the  Education  Department  draw  up  a  svUabus  of  the  secondarv 

Kvideiice.        school  course  on  the  lines  of  the  School  Higher   and  Matriculation  examinations  of  the 

University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     That  e.xamination  on  this  svllabus  be  conducted 

Tj    ,1    •    ^"""'^'Iv  by  the  Education  Department  or  by  some  recognised  body.     That  schools  willing 
Call  xU        *°  enter  candidates  for  these  examinations  be  awarded  a  grant  according  to  the  number  of 

their  successful  pupils. 

1  March,  1906.  The  latter  scheme  being  based  upon  examinations  cannot,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 

O  o  9sT39  00''  ^"  ideal  one  from  an  educational  point  of  \'ie\v,  but  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
"'  "'  its  favour.  It  is  not  a  new  scheme  ;  it  has  been  tried  elsewhere  with  excellent  results. 
It  greatly  asssisted  the  work  of  secondary  education  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  introduced 
under  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Act.  It  achieved  results  unknown  until  then, 
and  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  secondary  question.  In  spite  of  the  different  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  Transvaal,  the  scheme  is  worth  a  trial.  Inspection  of  the  schools 
might  be  deemed  necessary  under  both  schemes.     I  personallv  have  no  objection  to  it. 

I  have,  thus  far,  put  forth  only  the  claims  of  the  schools,  but  there  are  claims  peculiar 
to  the  pupils  which  deserve  mention  here.  The  pupils  of  the  voluntary  schools  are  now 
debarred  from  participating  in  the  bursary  scheme  originated  by  the  Government.  I 
sincerely  trust  that,  whatever  policy  may  be  eventually  followed  with  regard  to  the  .schools, 
the  pupils  themselves  will  be  placed  under  no  disabilities. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  Government,  by  assisting  the  voluntarv  schools, 
would  acquire  a  claim  over  them,  and  could  thus  depend  upon  them  to  supply  the  wants 
of  certain  areas.  An  extensive  building  scheme  would  thus  become  unnecessary,  public 
money  would  be  saved,  and,  at  comparatively  little  expense,  the  Government  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  sound  system  of  sacondary  education. 

2, ^9>\. ■^{Chairman.)  Certain  points  in  your  statement  go  beyond  the  limits  that 
are  set  to  our  enquiry,  and  therefore  you  will  perhaps  allow  iis  to  select  from  your  state- 
ment those  particulars  which  are  relevant  ? — Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

2,982.  The  attendance  at  your  school  is  530  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

2.il83.  Does  that  represent  the  average  for  a  fairly  considerable  time,  or  is  it  lower 
or  higher  than  the  average  ] — This  is  the  attendance  that  we  had  practically  the  whole 
of  last  year.  Since  the  war  the  school  has  been  increasing  steadily  from  about  fiO. 
The  school  remained  open  during  the  war.  but  immediately  after  peace  was  declared 
the  numbers  began  to  go  up.  and  we  have  been  going  up  steadily.  We  are  still  going 
up  so  far  as  that  goes,  and  this  is  practically  the  attendance  for  last  year.  This  was 
the  attendance  reached  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

2.984.  May  we  take  550  as  the  number  representing  the  provision  made  at 
your  school  ? — I  should  say  at  the  present  time  we  could  go  up  to  (lOO. 

2.985.  Is  that  the  accommodation  ? — Yes.  that  is  the  present  accommodation. 

2.986.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  You  could  not  accommodate  750  ? — AVe  should  have  to 
have  recourse  to  what  we  did  before,  that  is,  rent  private  houses  and  so  forth. 

2.987.  {Chairman.)  This  school  includes  scholars  from  the  earliest  age  up  to 
the  matriculation  standard  ? — Yes. 

2.988.  What  is  the  lowest  age  ? — We  have  four  boys  G  years  of  age,  that  is,  they 
are  in  their  seventh  year  ;  they  may  be  close  to  7  ;  we  have  20  who  are  7  years  of  age, 
24  who  are  8  years  of  sge.  49  who  are  9.  63  who  are  10,  59  who  are  1,  70  who 
are  2,  65  who  are  13.  43  who  are  14,  29  who  are  15,  9  who  are  16,  4  who  are  17. 
and  1  who  is  18.  This  is  out  of  an  attendance  of  HO  this  year  taken  shortly  after 
the  reopening  on  a  rather  bad  day — a  rainy  day.  That  accounts  for  the  poor 
attendance.  I  have  not  taken  any  statistics  since, 

2.989.  Would  you  mind  repeating  the  number  of  those  12  and  above  ? — 70  are  12, 
65  are  13,  43  are  14,  29  are  15,  9  are  16,  4  are  17  and  1  is  18. 

2.990.  .According  to  these  figures  the  secondary  education  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  15  years  ? — I  might  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  average  age  in  the  upper 
classes  at  the  present  t-me  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been.  If  I  had  collected  these  figures 
last  year  before  Christmas  I  should  ])robably  have  had  to  give  you  another  4  or  5  of 
17  and  two  or  three  of  18,  and  probably  one  or  two  of  20.  The  age  at  the  present  time 
is  particularly  low. 

2.991.  Do  you  consider  that  a  school  including  all  ages  is  the  only  possible  one  for 
your  purpose  ? — I  should  not  say  that  is  the  only  possible  one,  but  I  must  say  this  that 
itanswers  our  purpose  very  well.  I  have  myself  worked  in  three  schools  in  this  country 
where  the  system  is  followed,  that  is,  the  system  of  taking  pupils  from  the  very 
earliest  standards,  with  this  exception,  that  boys  as  a  rule  do  not  come  to  us  before 
they  are  able  to  find  their  way  through  little  words.  We  have  three  of  these  schools  in 
South  .\frica,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  type  of  school,  I  would  not 
say  it  is  the  only  one,  but  it  answers  our  purpose  very  well. 

2.992.  Would  you  rather  have  that  system,  than  admit  other  boys  from  the  age 
of  12  ? — Yes,  T  prefer  the  system  we  are  following. 
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2.993.  You  like  to  have  the  whole  training  of  them  ? — Yes.  Minutes  of 

2.994.  Do  you  think  the  training  of  the  upper  standards  or  forms  is  better  because  Kvidviice. 
you  have  had  them  through  such  a  long  preparatory  stage  ? — Decidedly.  

2.995.  Do  you  think  the  curriculum  of  other  schools  could  be  easily  adapted  so 
as  to  work  up  to  your  school  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  form  ? — I  should  say  so,  in  the  lower 
standards.     There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that  up  to  the  fifth. 

2.996.  Do  you  mean  fifth  form  orfifth  standard  ?— Standard.  i  .Marcb^i906. 

2.997.  According  to  the  Government  School  Code  ? — Yes,  corresponding  to  that.   q.  2,993~  3,013 

2.998.  That  is  about  the  age  of  II  or  jierhaps  12  ? — Yes,  the  average  would  be 
about  12,  between  11  and  12  ;  that  is  what  the  average  age  would  be.  I  find  in  the 
fifth  standard  there  are  two  boys  that  are  15, 3  boys  that  are  14,  22  that  are  13,21  that 
are  12, 11  that  are  11,4  that  are  10  and  one  that  is  9. 

2.999.  The  average  would  be  13  ? — Yes,  between  12  and  l."!. 

3.000.  We  are  anxious  to  have  information  about  the  fees  ;  you  say  £13  10s.  Od. 
is  the  average  fee  per  pupil  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  average.  I  might  mention  how  this  average 
was  obtained.  I  took  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  matriculation  class,  multiplied  the 
fees  by  the  number  of  pupils,  and  I  did  the  same  in  various  classes  and  then  struck  the 
average,  which  came  to  £13  10s.  Od.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  various  charges,  which 
are  about  four  in  number,  it  would  bring  it  up  to  about  £15,  hut  the  ical  average  paid 
by  each  pupil  is  about  £13  lOs.  Od. 

3.001.  Does  that  include  every  child  in  the  school,  the  youngest  child  as  well  ? — 
Yes,  that  includes  everybody. 

3.002.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  the  (jucstion  of  the  efficiency  and  so 
on  of  private  schools  ? — Very  good. 

3.003.  (Dr.  Ross.)  Have  }'ou  any  boarders  in  your  establishment  1 — We  have  no 
boarders,  not  here. 

3.004.  I  see  you  state  that  you  received  assistance  from  the  Dutch  Government 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  Do  you  know  of  what  nature  that  assistance  was?  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  you  do  not  mind  1 — I  have  no  objection  to  telling  you.  The  assistance 
was  given  purely  on  the  attendance.  The  school  was  examined  by  an  inspector,  and  if 
found  efficient  a  grant  was  given  in  ])roportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
school. 

3.005.  Thank  you.  I  see  the  attendance  before  the  war  was  750  and  now  it  is 
530.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  ?  The  population  has  increased.  Have  you 
any  special  reasons  for  the  diminution,  other  schools  opened,  or  what  ? — Well,  as  our 
numbers  fell  to  GO  during  the  war,  we  had  to  start  practically  a  fresh  school.  It  was 
like  a  fresh  beginning,  and  undoubtedly  the  field  is  better  worked  at  the  present  time 
than  formerly.     We  had  not  then  nearly  so  many  schools. 

3,'KI(5.  I  see  that  in  your  life  of  1(5  years  you  have  had  3.500  jiupils  or  an 
average  of  220  every  year  ? — An  average  entry  of  220  fresh  pupils. 

3,007.  Did  you  say  all  who  were  under  12  years  of  age  were  in  the  preparatory 
stage  ? — I  cannot  say  that  we  strike  any  division  between  the  preparatory  and  the 
upper  forms  of  the  school,  except  that  we  consider  secondary  education  to  start  above 
Standard  VI.,  where  the  boys  begin  the  curriculum  of  the  School  Higlier  examina- 
tion of  the  Cape  University. 
fff    3,008.  What  is  the  average  age  of  matriculation  here  ? — Matriculation  is  15. 

3.009.  The  idea  of  a  preparatory  school  is  to  admit  children  in  their  early  years 
with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  matriculation,  but  here  you  have  a  much  larger  number 
in  the  earlier  stages,  so  that  some  must  have  dropped  off  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3.010.  They  do  not  continue  ?— No. 

m    3,011.  Do  they  go  to  trades  or  business  ? — To  business,  I  should  say  ;  tradesafew, 
but'not  many. 

Dr.  Ross  :  There  is  one  otlier  (|uestion  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  You  say  ]>uf)ils 
of  voluntary  schools  are  debarred  from  participating  in  the  bursary  scheme  originated 
by  the  Government.  That  question  was  raised  already  to-day,  and  I  understood  the 
competition  is  not  limited  to  pupils  from  Government  schools. 

The  Secre.tnri/  :  That  is  so.  I  know  at  least  one  pujiil  who  gained  a  bursary  at 
the  last  examination,  who  did  not  enter  from  any  Government  school. 

The  Witness  :  I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  I  withdraw  my  statement  with  regard 
to  that,  if  T  have  made  a  mistake. 

3,012.  {Archdeacon  Fursc.)  There  are  just  one  or  two  things  I  wo\iid  like  to  ask 
you  about,  and  one  is  the  question  of  fees.  You  say  here."  Fees  are  no)  prohibitive. 
The  average  amount  paid  by  each  pupil  is  about  £1.3  10s.  Od.,"  and  you  explained  how 
that  was  arrived  at  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

138^3,013.  But,  practically,  so  far  as  the  secondary  part  of  the  school  goes,  the  fees 
would  work  out  at  about  £15  or  £16  ? — Yes,  it  would  run  to  between  £15  and  £lfi. 
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yiiiiutcs  of  3,014.   Do  you  find  the  pupils  pay  the  full  fees  all  right  >. — There  is  some  little 

Kvidonce.        (Jifficulty  at  the  present  time. 

— 3,015.   Is  it  only  just  lately  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so.     There  is  a  little  difficulty. 

Rev.  Brother  3,016.  I  understand  you  have  a  very  liberal  system  of  treating  people  who  do  not 

Cailixte.        p.^y  their  fees  ? — I  am  afraid  too  liberal. 
1  March,  1906.  3,017.  Because  we  want  to  get  at  what  people  can  pay,  what  we  can  expect  from 

fe  s,  and  you  think  about  £1-5  is  about  the  most  you  can  expect  ? — Yes,  on  the  average. 

Q.  3,014—3,039.  3,018.  And  a  considerable  number  of  fees  you  do  not  get  at  all  ? — No,  I  would  not 

say  that.  I  am  only  speaking  of  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  that  is  experienced  at 
present  owing  to  bad  times,  but  still  I  would  give  £1-5  per  annum  as  the  fee  paid  by 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes.  The  loss  is  not  of  very  great  importance  and  would  not 
affect  the  average  much. 

3.019.  And  from  your  experience  of  schools  in  South  Africa  what  do  yon  think 
it  actually  costs  to  run  a  good  secondary  school  per  pupil  apart  from  initial  cajiital 
expenditure  on  buildings  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  an.swer.  I  know  that 
something  like  £2,000  per  A^ear  is  contributed  by  the  Government  towards  a  certain 
school  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  which  the  attendance  is  about  2-50.  That  is  the  amount 
contributed  by  Government  to  a  first  class  school.  The  fees  in  that  school  as  far  as  I 
recollect  would  work  out  at  about  £1  per  month,  that  is,  approximately.  The  Govern- 
ment I  know  contributes  something  like  £2,000  towards  maintenance,  and  the 
remainder  is  raised  by  means  of  fees,  which  I  think  would  amount  to  £1  per  pupil. 

3.020.  Per  month?— Yes. 

3.021.  (Chairman.)  You  say  about  £2,000  ? — I  think  that  is  the  exact  figure. 

3.022.  [Archdeacon  Furse.)  So  the  fees  would  amount  to  £3,000.  and  the  Govern- 
ment contributes  £2,000  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  250. 

3.023.  That  is  an  average  of  £20  per  pupil  ? — Yes. 

3.024.  That  is  in  Cape  Colony  ? — Yes. 

3.025.  Do  you  think  you  can  do  that,  and  pay  your  staff  ? — Yes. 

3.026.  Of  course  you  do  not  pay  your  staff  ;  a  great  many  give  their  services  for 
nothing  ? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  in  all  our  schools  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
masters  do  not  belong  to  the  Order,  and  have  to  be  paid  in  the  ordinary  way. 

3.027.  Do  you  think  that  at  £20,  a  total  cost  of  £20  per  pupil,  you  would  be  able 
to  run  a  good  secondary  school  here  ? — It  works  out  at  that  in  the  Cape  Colony,  but 
I  should  say  you  want  slightly  more  up  here. 

3.028.  Would  you  say  £30  ?— Yes,  between  £25  and  £30. 

3.029.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  having  any  more  secondary 
schools  in  this  town  at  the  present  time  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  population  to  be  able  to  say  so. 

3.030.  How  many  more  can  you  take  ? — We  can  take  another  70  or  so,  that  is 
without  going  outside  our  bounda^J^  We  have  taken  more  before,  but  then  of  course 
we  had  to  use  private  houses  which  we  rented.  In  the  school  itself  we  can 
accommodate  600,  and  we  have  -^30  at  the  present  time. 

3,031.  You  could  not  give  any  opinion  about  the  number  of  schools  needed  ? — 
I  am  afraid  not. 

3.032.  You  have  not  had  any  control  except  that  of  your  Order  to  consider  in 
the  way  of  school  management  ? — Here  we  have  had  no  other,  except  under  the  Dutch 
Government  for  a  short  time,  but  elsewhere  we  have  in  certain  of  our  schools. 

3.033.  You  have  been  under  control,  some  outside  control  other  than  your  Order  ? 
— Yes,  the  Government. 

3.034.  Have  you  any  ideas  with  regard  to  control  ? — I  should  prefer  not  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  boards  or  committees.  I  should  merely  be  working  out  an 
ideal  scheme  of  my  own.     I  have  no  experience  to  go  upon. 

3.035.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  There  are  two  schemes  which  you  suggest,  and  they  are 
putely  concerned  with  voluntary  schools  ? — Quite  so. 

3.036.  Do  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  Government  secondary 
schools  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

3.037.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  working  of  Government  schools  ? — 
Not  specially. 

3.038.  Do  you  think  their  working  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  3'ou  know  it  ? — Yes, 
it  is  satisfactory  so  fai"  as  I  know  it. 

3.039.  At  what  point  do  you  think  the  secondary  stage  should  commence  ? — 
The  elementary  and  secondary  stages  more  or  less  merge  into  one  another.  I  am  in 
favour  of  no  fi.ved  limit  between  the  primary  and  secondary  stages.  I  am  in 
favour  of  a  school  that  begins  with  the  three  R's  and  ends  with  matriculation.     I  do 
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not  say  however  that  tliis  is  the  only  possible  school  ;   1  do  not    see  any    difficulty  in  MimHcs  ol 
having  a  primary  school  working  up  to  the  fifth  standard  or  so,  and  then   drafting  ■■'' '"'•'"*■*■ 
pupils  into  a  secondary  school.     1  prefer,  however,  the  other  system.  

;5,040.   I  understand  that  your  school,  though  under  the  control  of  your  Order,    Rev.  Brotlier 
is  purely  an  undenominational  school  { — It  is.  Caliizu. 

3,04J.  {Mr.  Waiujh.)  As  to  secondary  education,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  com-   ,  Mui^l7i906. 
mences  at  Standard  VI.  \ — Yes,  roughly.  !. 

3,042.   {Mr.  Reuncrt.)  But,  l^rother  C'alli.xte,  you  would  define  your  school  as  an  Q- 3,040-3,056. 
in.stitutioii,  as  a  whole,  as  a  secondary  school  ? — 1  am  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
name,  but  for  t  he  sake  of  classification  you  would  have  to  define  it  as  a  secondary 
school. 

.■5,04."$.  And  the  curriculum  that  you  have  sketched  for  us  here,  is  very  much  what 
is  followed  in  the  better  class  secondary  schools,  say  on  the  Continent  for  instance  ' — 
Yes. 

.'$,041.  It  is  similar  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Realgynmasium  in  Germany  and 
probably  the  French  Lyceum  ? — Yes. 

3.045.  And  these  would  be  termed  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

3.046.  Even  from  the  lowest  form  at  which  children  enter,  at  the  age  of  from  8 
to  9  ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  admit  children  quite  so  young  as 
the  children  coming  to  our  school.  I  scarcely  think  so  ;  I  believe  they  insist  on  a 
certain  standard  being  reached. 

3.047.  Yes,  they  do  in  the  German  secondary  schools.  In  the  lowest  class  the 
age  is  about  9,  and  the  school  age  ranges  from  9  to  19  ? — Yes. 

3.048.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  You  are  not  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  private 
schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

3.049.  So  I  gather  from  your  evidence — I  am  not  allowed  to  ask  any  question 
about  Government  subsklising  private  schools — but  do  you  think  it  expedien* — 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  that  question  in  any  form. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  am  sorry,  but  I  had  not  got  to  the  end  of  my  question.  Do 
you  think  it  is  expedient  that  Government  sliould  subsidise  other  schools  wliicli  are 
not  now  non-Government  schools  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  question  of  what  schools  Government 
should  subsidise  is  not  before  us. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  should  like  to  submit  that  in  our  terms  of  reference,  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  study  very  carefully,  we  are  asked  to  say  what  funds  can  ))e 
made  available  from  other  sources  for  the  equipment  and  enlargement  of  the  said 
schools,  and  it  appears  to  me  we  have  got  a  perfect  right  to  go  into  the  question  of 
how  the  money  is  to  be  found. 

The  Chairman  :  For  Government  schools,  yes;  but  1  understand  your  question 
to  refer  to  private  schools. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  Oh,  no,  1  have  not  asked  whether  the  Government  should 
subsidise  non-Government  schools ;  I  really  have  not.  All  I  have  asked  is  whether 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  Government  sliould  subsidise  schools  which  are  not  non-Govern- 
ment schools.     Do  you  understand  me  ? 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  all  right  so  long  as  you  do  not  ask  what  is  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government  towards  non-Government  schools. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  We  have  to  find  out  where  tlie  money  is  to  come  from. 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  for  Government  schools. 

3.050.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  My  ])oint  is,  do  you  think  it  is  sound  policy  to  sub- 
sidise Government  secondary  schools  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3.051.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  ? — Yes. 

3.052.  You  do  ?— Undoubtedly. 

.'5,053.  .\nd  you  think  they  ought  to  subsidise  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  probably  kill  by  competition  non-Government  .schools  '{ — This  is  a  very  difficult 
question. 

3,051.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  we  have  to  deal  with  ? — I  should  say  no  one 
could  object  to  a  school  being  made  as  efficient  as  possible,  so  long  as  the  rates 
would  allow  it. 

3,055.  Out  of  public  funds? — Yes,  out  of  public  funds,  so  hug  as  the  expenditure 
would  not  be  such  as  to  actually  starve  other  institutions. 

3,05().  That  is  the  point  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  schools  which  are  subsidi-sed. 
Here  we  have  two  cla.sscs  of  schools.  We  have  Government  schools  and  non-(!overn- 
ment  schools,  which  may  be  subsidised  by  the  Goveinment,  and  I  should  say  the 
Government  is  not  only  justified,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make  schools 
as  efficient  as  possible.  What  I  would  object  to  would  be  bringing  certain  schools 
to  such  a  standard  that  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  others. 
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tliiiiiteH  of  3,057.  That  is  my  point.     Though  you  are  in  favour  of  Government  subsidising 

i\  u  eiice.       secondary  education,  you  are  not  in  favour  of  them  doing  so  to  such  a  point  that  it 

practically  makes  it  impossible  for  any  other  institution  to  continue  to  exist  ? — I 

Kev.  Brotlicr    see  the  answer  that  you  want,  but  there  is  one  question  I  would   like  to  have  settled 

Callixte.       before  I  reply. 
1  March  1906.  3,058.  What  is  that  ? — I  should  like  to  know  what  policy  the  Government  is  going 

to  follow  with  regard  to  non-Government  schools. 

^'  '      ~   '  '  ■  Archdeacon  Fiirse  :  We  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  this  question  at  all.     We  are 

not  allowed  to  discuss  any  of  the  questions  which  are  really  relevant  to  the  subject. 
We  have  to  cut  out  those  questions. 

Tlie  Chairman  :  May  I  suggest.  Archdeacon  Furse,  that  you  ask  what  is  the 
minimum  fee  he  thinks  desirable  in  Government  schools  ? 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  I  have  no  objection  to  asking  that  if  you  wish  me  to. 
The  Chairman  :  I  think  you  might  get  at  your  point  in  that  way. 
The  Witness  :  I  might  put  it  this  way.     Taking  it  for  granted  the  existing  schools 
are  doing  work,  necessary  work  and  good  work,  then  whatever  policy  the  Government 
adopt  it  should  not  be  a  policy  which  will  make  the  existence  of  any  of  the  schools 
impossible. 

3.059.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Any  of  the  private  schools  1 — Yes,  private  or  non-Govern- 
ment schools. 

3.060.  {Archdeacon  Fur^e.)  But  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  former  witness — I 
think  when  you  were  not  present — that  either  Government  should  give  free  secondary 
education  or  should  give  no  subsidy  whatsoever,  and  let  all  the  schools  be  self-sup- 
porting, all  secondary  schools,  in  which  case,  so  the  witness  said,  ytu  would  then  get 
a  conside.able  number  of  parents  who  would  not  send  their  children  to  an  absolutely 
free  secondary  school  ? — Quite  so. 

3.061.  But  that  a  subsidy  of  any  kind  was  unfair,  I  will  not  say  unfair,  but 
detrimental  to  the  general  question  of  secondary  education.  Is  that  your  opinion  ?  — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  secondary  education  might  be  free.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Government  should  not  sub- 
sidise the  schools  even  if  they  are  feepaying,  because  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  carry  on  a  school  on  fees  alone.     Some  people  can,  but  not  everybody. 

3.062.  You  think  it  is  practically  impossible  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3.063.  And  the  subsidy  must  either  come  from  the  Government  or  from  private 
sources  ? — I  should  say  so. 

3.064.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  You  have  done  it  for  twelve  years  ? — We  have,  but  our 
case  would  scarcely  be  a  fair  comparison.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  make  ours  a  parallel 
case. 

3.065.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  You  do  it  by  subsidising  your  schools  ? — Yes ;  a 
large  part  of  the  staff  are  not  paid. 

3.066.  You  give  your  services  for  nothing  ? — We  do. 

3.067.  You  are  subsidising  education  in  Johannesburg  to  a  large  extent  every 
year  ? — In  that  way,  ccrtainl}-. 

3.068.  In  fact,  you  are  putting  up  funds  available  from  other  sources  ? — In 
that  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Austin  Reid,  Examined. 

Mr.  3,069.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  unable  to  prepare  a  statement  ? — I  appear 

//.  A.  Reid.     before  you  on  behalf  of  the  southern  suburbs  of  Johannesburg.     I  was  approached 

Q.  3,069—3  075.  yesterday  morning,  but  I  have  had  other  duties  to  attend  to,  and  I  have  been  unable 

to  prepare  a  statement,  but  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  give  any  information  or 

answer  any  questions. 

3.070.  Would  you  prefer  to  answer  questions,  or  to  make  a  statement  ? — ^I  would 
prefer  to  answer  questions. 

3.071.  What  district  do  you  represent  ? — The  southern  districts  of  Johannesburg. 

3.072.  Do  you  consider  that  they  ought  to  have  a  school  at  the  present  time  ? 
— Yes. 

3.073.  A  secondary  school  ? — Yes. 

3.074.  Have  you  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  children  who  would  attend  such 
a  school  ? — I  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  district.  I  have  lived  there  for  17 
years,  and  seen  it  grow,  and  I  know  nearly  everyone.  T  believe  there  would  be  con- 
siderably over  l,000_'primary  pupils,  and  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  would  attend  and 
support  a  secondary  school. 

3.075.  That  would  be  100  ? — Yes;  approximately  of  the  rer^uired  age  and  ability- 
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3,070.  AVoiild  you  think  it  a  great  hardship  if  for  the  present  these  children  had    Minnies  of 
to  go  some  distanee,  to  atti'iid  a  secondary  school  ^— Yes ;    that  has  been  directly  com-   •"•*'''«"<■«• 
municated  to  me.  

3.077.  You  would  think  that  a  hardship  ? — Yes.  Mr. 

3.078.  Do  you  represent  the  people  who  favour  a  central  school  ?— No  ;    at  pubUc    ^''  ^J  ^^'^' 
meetings  which  have  been  held  we  did  not  favour  a  public  school  in  the  centre  of   i  March,  1906. 
Johannpsburg,  as  has  been  suggested.  

3.079.  Do  you  propose  that  such  secondary  education  should  be  free  ? — I   do     '   '  '  ~  ' 
not  think  that  is  the  wish  of  those  who  would  support  the  school,  not  entirely ;    a 

section  might  do  so,  but  my  own  view  of  the  case,  and  it  agrees  with  the  view  held 
by  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  district,  would  be  that  parents  would  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  fee  for  secondary  education. 

3.080.  Would  you  name  the  fee,  the  average  fee  ? — f  should  think  a  fee  of  £20, 
probably  an  inclusive  fee  of  £20. 

3.081.  For  a  day  school? — Yes,  up  to  the  matriculation  class. 

3.082.  Do  you  mean  a  liigher  fee  for  matriculation  pupils  and  a  lower  fee  for 
younger  children  ? — In  the  secondary  school,  I  take  it,  you  would  start  at  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  standard,  though  it  might  include  the  fifth  standard  and  from  that 
up.     I  should  say  they  would  be  prepared  to  pay  from  £18  to  £20  per  year  in  fees. 

3.083.  {Dr.  Boss.)  Are  you  here  as  representative  of  a  particular  meeting  of  the 
commimity  ?  —I  represent  the  district  publicly ;  I  have  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  the  district  for  a  long  time. 

3,081.  But  has  there  been  any  meeting  that  expressed  these  opinions,  or  have 
you  simpi}'  formed  them  from  conversations  with  members  of  the  public  ? — Yes,  there 
have  been  public  meetings,  as  well  as  meetings  held  in  private  houses,  the  houses  of 
the  leading  people  of  the  district. 

3.085.  I  understand  some  of  the  people  in  the  southern  districts  wish  to  have  a 
central  school  ? — A  very  small  proportion  would  favour  that  view,  a  quite  infinitesimal 
number.  It  is  believed  by  the  people  of  the  district  that  it  would  not  be  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  children.  They  would  be  working  imder  a  disadvantage  as  re- 
gards the  time  occupied  in  getting  to  and  from  school  which  would  not  attach  to  other 
children  living  nearer  the  school. 

3.086.  You  prefer  that  if  they  have  to  go  any  distance  to  a  school  they  should 
go  to  one  of  the  other  subiu-bs  rather  than  to  a  central  school  ?— Oh,  no ;  as  com- 
pared with  a  school  in  the  eastern  or  northern  suburbs  the  parents  would  certainly 
favour  a  central  school. 

3.087.  Your  district  is  rapidly  growing  ? — Very  rapidly. 

3.088.  So  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  you  would  have  probably  from  200 
to  300  ? — I  certainly  anticipate  a  very  large  increase  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years. 

3.089.  Do  you  not  think,  for  the  two  years,  it  would  be  better  to  put  up  with 
a  little  inconvenience  and  then  have  a  proper  school  there  ? — My  idea  is  that  a  secondary 
and  primary  school  might  be  established  in  such  a  position  as  the  Booysens  School 
occupies  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  better,  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  attempt 
an  organisati(jn  of  that  nature  rather  than  to  compel  the  children  to  travel  into  town 
or  beyond  the  town  to  another  district. 

3.090.  You  think  there  should  be  a  secondary  department  attached  to  the  primary 
school  ? — Yes. 

3.091.  {ArcMeacon  Furse.)  Where  do  these  100  children  go  to  now? — Five  of 
my  own  have  to  come  to  town,  and  there  are  other  families  that  have  to  do  the  same 
thing.     They  attend  St.  John's  School  and  St.  Margaret's  School  in  town. 

3.092.  At  present,  of  course,  you  have  not  got  the  trams  running,  but  you  will 
have  them  shortly  ? — Yes,  but  then  there  will  be  almost  the  same  objection.  They 
will  get  a  little  more  speedily  to  town,  but  at  the  present  time  they  have  to  adopt 
the  'bus  service.  I  do  not  say  that  concerns  my  own  children.  I  arrange  for  them 
getting  into  town  another  way. 

3.093.  But  the  bulk  of  them  do  not  go  to  a  secondary  school  at  all  ?~The  bulk 
of  them  leave  off  their  education  in  that  district  because  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
to  and  from  town,  the  dithculties  and  the  expense,  which  they  are  unable  to  afford. 

3.094.  You  advocate  a  school  at  Booysens  ?— Yes  ;    at  Booysens  or  Turffonteiii. 

3.095.  Would  Turffontein  serve  the  whole  district  ?— A  certain  portion  of  it 
would  be  served,   the  more  westerly  portion. 

3,09(3.  We  understand  there  is  room  on  the  present  primary  school  site  to  put 
up  a  secondary  department  ? — That  is  so. 

3,097.  Would  that  serve  Booysens  ? — Yes. 
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lliiiiilfs  ol  3,01)8.  Do  you  know  wkat  sum  of  money  that  would  involve  ? — That  would  depend 

l-,vi<Icii(T.        upon  the  designs  prepared,  what  type  of  building  would  be  proposed  by  the  Govern- 

ment,  and  I  do  not  know  what  type  would  be  suggested.     A  question  was  asked  just 

■^1,.  now  as  to  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  secondary  schools  in  .Johannesburg. 

H.  A.  Reid     We  feel  that  probably  there  may  be  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  but  they  are  not 

~~~         sufficiently  distributed,  and  that  goes  to  prove  the  undesirability  of  having  another 

_L         school  in  the  central  portion  of  the  town. 

^.  3,098-3,117.  3,099.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education? — Not  in  secondary 

schools. 

3.100.  What  would  you  do  with  the  people  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  £20  per 
vear  ? — Those  who  had  S2)ecial  ability  would  be  al>le  to  work  their  way  up.  There 
would  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  do  so,  and  those  who  are  really  able  would  be  able 
to  obtain  a  bursary.  I  should  say  that  is  the  proper  thing  ;  then  opportunity  should 
be  ofifered  to  those  who  are  in  a  less  fortunate  position  as  regards  money. 

3.101.  Would  you  make  poverty,  or  absence  of  income,  a  reason  for  giving  a 
bursary  ? — I  think  if  such  a  declaration  had  to  be  made  it  would  be  a  most  objection- 
able thing. 

3. 102.  It  is   most  objectionable  ? — Yes. 

3.103.  Wh)'  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  thing,  and  I  should  not  think  it  is 
necessary.  I  know,  speaking  for  jDeople  who  have  expressed  their  opinion  to  me,  it 
is  a  most  objectionable  thing  to  do.  Bursaries  should  be  open  to  competition,  whether 
to  rich  or  poor. 

3.104.  So  you  would  not  give  any  special  advantages  to  those  people  who  are  not 
so  well  off  ? — I  would  not  give  any  special  advantages.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
There  is  a  special  disadvantage  in  having  to  make  a  declaration  that  they  are  prac- 
tical! v  paupers.  There  are  many  people  in  life  who  are  not  paupers,  but  who  camiot 
altogether  afford  to  give  their  children  the  education  to  which  their  talents  would 
entitle  them  if  they  were  eligible  to  compete  for  a  bursary ;  yet  these  people  could 
not  truthfully  say  they  were  paupers. 

S.lO-o.  I  take  it  you  do  not  sign  a  declaration  to  say  you  are  a  pauper  ? — You 
have  to  sign  a  declaration  that  you  are  financially  miable  or  have  not  the  funds  to 
carry  on  the  education  of  your  child. 

3,10(5.  Is  there  any  disgrace  in  that  ? — I  think  it  is  certainly  an  indignity. 

3.107.  You  really  feel  that  is  so,  and  that  this  is  felt  strongly  ? — Yes. 

3.108.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  control,  Mr.    Reid  ? — School  curriculum  \ 

3.109.  No,  school  funds  ? — I  served  at  one  time  in  pre-war  days  on  a  school  com- 
mittee in  the  district  I  represent.     It  was  a  parents'  committee. 

3.110.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  school  committees  for  these  secondary 
schools,  supposing  you  had  one  at  Booysens  ? — No,  I  do  not  approve  of  them  on  the 
whole.  I  think  there  might  be  an  arrangement  providing  for  equal  representation 
as  between  the  Government  officials,  the  masters  of  the  schools,  and  the  parents  of 
scholars.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  denominational  or  religious  represen- 
tation, I  mean  directly. 

3.111.  No,  1  did  not  suggest  there  should  be,  but  the  public  who  did  not  happen 
to  have  children  there,  you  would  not  have  represented  except  through  the  Education 
Department  ? — I  think  it  n\ay  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  person  who  has  not  got 
children  there,  but  who  is  well  known  and  trusted  by  the  public,  to  represent  them. 
On  the  whole  I  say  I  do  not  approve  of  the  system,  but  if  it  were  to  be  initiated  I  say 
the  Government  and  the  teachers  themselves  ought  to  have  a  strong  majority  on  the 
committee. 

3.112.  The  Govennnent  and  the  teachers? — Yes,  the  staff  and  officials  of  the 
Education  Department. 

3.113.  (Dr.  Nalhan.)  If  such  a  school  as  you  advocate  were  established  in  the 
southern  suburbs,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  prospect  of  an  increase  in  numbers 
beyond  100  ? — I  am  very  certain  of  the  increase.  The  district  has  been  going  ahead 
in  a  very  noticeable  way  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  months. 

3.114.  Do  )-ou  think  the.se  100  children  must  be  provided  for  on  the  spot? 
Cannot  they  be  provided  for  elsewhere  ?  Is  your  sole  objection  the  want  of  means 
of  communication  ? — Yes ;  I  consider  they  would  be  handicap]ied  by  having  to  travel 
from  south  to  east  or  from  south  to  west  as  the  case  might  be. 

3.115.  Then  as  to  the  central  secondary  school  which  you  advocate,  that  was 
advocated  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  southern  suburbs  ? — Only  if  we  could  not  have 
a  district  school. 

3. lU).  AVhat  was  advocated  at  this  meeting? — A  district  .school. 
3,117.  Were  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants   in  favour  of  that  ? — Yes,  they  were 
uiianiiiiouslv  in  favour  of  it. 
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3,118.  {Mr.  Waiiffh.)  As  you  know.  Mr.  Reid,  the  Governnient   contemplates  tlic   >liiiiiles  ol 
establishment  of  undenominational  schools  for    secondary  education,  subject  to  the   •''*'•'<'"*•'• 
necessary  local  support  fur  their  establishment  and  endowment.     Have  you  any  funds 
in  your  district,  that  could  be  apjjlied  to  such  a  purpose  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ur. 

any  direct  funds,  but  fees  could  be  contributed.  //•    '•  ■'■'cW- 

;^,ll!l.  And  endowments  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  that  could  easily  be  arranged  ,  ,,  ~T~,nnc 
with  some  of  our  mines,  of  which  we  certainly  have  the  richest  on  the  Witwatersrand.  

3,120.  You  have  no  certainty? — There  are  so  many  rich  mines  there  that  have  Q  3,118—3, J30. 
not  contributed  towards  the  fund  to  which  the  other  mining  institutions    have  con- 
tributed, that  I  am  almost  certain  we  would  be  able  to  get  an  endowment  for  a  school 
in  the  district. 

•5.121.  You  have  no  certain  evidence  on  that  point  to  lay  before  us  ' — No,  because 
the  mines  have  not  been  approached  up  to  the  present  time.  If  there  is  any  chance 
of  our  getting  a  school,  and  if  the  Commission  were  in  favour  of  our  getting  a  school, 
then  we  would  set  to  work  and  be  able  to  put  that  to  the  Commission. 

.'),122.  You  say  you  could  do  with  a  secondary  school  for  100  pupils  altogether, 
boys  and  L'iris  ? — 1  would  rather  be  safe  and  put  it  at  \H).  It  is  rather  under  100,  but 
it  would  be  approximately  that  number. 

3.123.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  co-education  of  boys  and  girls? — Yes,  I 
would.     I  do  not  think  that  is  desirable. 

3.124.  Still  you  would  put  up  with  it  I — I  am  speaking  from  a  parents'  point  of 
view,  and  1  do  not  think  it  is  desirable. 

3.125.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  remarks  have  referred 
only  to  boys  ? — Yes. 

3,12').  And  what  would  you  jiropose  to  do  with  regard  to  the  girls  in  your  district 
who  reijuire  secondary  education  ? — I  am  afraid  most  girls,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are 
sent  to  private  schools  in  preference  to  public  schools.  It  will  be  admitted  that  boys 
are  sejit  to  public  schools  generally  much  more  readily  thin  girls. 

3,127.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  90  or  100  you  mentioned  include  boys  and  girls  or 
only  boys  ? — No,  I  take  it  as  a  basis  that  primary  .schools  would  be  attended  by  boys 
and  girls ;  that  I  thinlc  is  admitted,  but  secondary  .schools  would  not  be  attended,  so 
far  as  T  know,  by  girls  to  the  same  extent  as  by  boys.  The  preference  is  to  send  girls, 
when  they  get  to  the  age  for  secondary  education,  to  ])rivate  schools. 

•3,12.S.  But  1  understand  you  to  take  10  per  cent,  of  1,000.  You  said  that  there 
were  1,000  children  in  the  primary  schools;  those  include  both  boys  and  girls,  and  of 
those  boys  and  uirls  yuu  took  10  per  cent  I — I  mean  that  the  10  per  cent,  alluded  to 
would  be  boys  who  would  be  capable  of  attending  a  secondary  school. 

The  Chairman  :  T  would  have  to  disagree  with  that,  in  the  light  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  perceiitane  obtaining  elsewhere. 

3.129.  (Mr.  Waiu/h.)  Nat  10  per  cent,  of  1,000,  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  would 
be  prepared  to  attend  the  school  ? — I  am  prepared  to  say  that  you  would  get  90  boys 
in  that  district  who  would  attend  the  school  ;  this  is  the  result  of  careful  enquiry  and 
careful  observation  on  my  part. 

3.130.  (Mr.  Reumrl.)  Mr.  Swart  gave  evidence  before  this  Commission  at  a  previous 
sitting,  and  I  believe  he  is  interested  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  he  lives  there  ; 
he  is  a  resident. 

3.131.  Did  you  lia|)|)('n  to  see  or  did  you  hear  his  evidence  ? — No. 

3.1.32.  I  gathered  from  Mr.  S wart's  evidence,  so  far  as  I  remember  it,  that  he 
thought  a  little  more  advanced  education,  which  is  no  doubt  required  by  a  mimber  of 
boys  and  girls  in  your  district,  might  be  given  in  an  advanced  department  attached  to 
the  existing  (iovernment  primary  school.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  advisable  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  also  suggested  that. 

3.133.  Do  you  think  that  would  meet  the  ca.se,  if  the  Covernment  provided  for 
higher  forms  above  Standard  VII.,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  under  the  existing  primary 
staff,  with  possibly  new  buildings  or  adjuncts  to  the  existing  buildings  i  Do  you  think 
that  might  meet  the  case  for  the  time  being  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  found  that  the  number 
I  gave  is  not  sufficient  to  sui)port  a  school  independently.  It  is  certainly  better  than 
having  to  travel  right  into  town.  Mr.  Swart  knows  more  of  the  eastern  side  ol  the 
district  than  the  western  side,  and  the  ])0])ulation  of  the  western  sidt>  exceeds  i  hat  of  the 
eastern  side  by  at  least  two-thirds. 

3.134.  And  both  sides  would  have  to  be  serveil  bv  one  and  I  he  ^anir  .school  \ — 
Yes,  a  .secondary  school. 

3,1.3.5.  Is  there  more  than  c)n(^  primary  school  in  that  neighbourhood  ?  -Yes,  there 
are  four. 

3,1.3(i.  So  it  would  lie  ]iossil)lc  to  have  IiJmIici'  forms  in  one  or  two  of  the  exi.sting 
schools  ?— Yes  ;    either  lioovsens  or  Tuillontein  would  be  the  most  suitable. 
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.'Vliiiiites  of  3,137.  Possibly  boys  at  one  school  and  girls  at  another  ? — Yes. 

iVK  eiice.  3,138.  If  the  system  of  co-education  was   objected  to? — Yes,  I  think  tliat  woukl 

be  a  very  good  arrangement. 

Ml--  3,139.  You  do  not  seem  to  favour  a  committee  of  parents  as  serving  any  useful 

//.  A.j!eid.  jj^jjpQgg  ?_j  Jo  not  think  it  does. 

1  March,  1906.  3,140.  I  gather  from  your  remarks  that  you  think  school  management  is  better  left 

Q  3  137-^3  140  to  school  experts  ? — Yes;  they  should  have  the  major  control,  most  undoubtedly. 
Of  course  sometimes  people  think  differently,  and  some  may  think  they  sliould  he  able 
to  voice  themselves ;    in  that  case  let  them  have  representation. 

3.141.  Supposing  it  were  agreed  to  have  one  central  school  board  for  the  Witwaters- 
rand  district,  and  each  sub-district  had  representatives  on  that  central  board,  would 
that  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  and  aspirations  of  your  district  i — I  think  it  would. 

3.142.  {Dr.  Nathan)  I  understand  that  practically  you  are  in  favour,  failing  a 
district  school,  of  a  central  school  ? — Yes,  rather  than  having  to  travel  to  other 
extremes. 

3.143.  But  is  that  the  view  of  the  public  ? — Yes,  that  is  their  unanimous  view. 

3.144.  That  they  would  prefer  a  central  school,  if  they  could  not  get  a  district 
school  l — Yes ;  generally  speaking,  I  must  support  Mr.  Newby's  evidence.  Mr. 
Newby  has  had  vast  experience,  and  his  views  accord  with  our  views. 

3.145.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  point  we  have  failed  to  bring  out  that  you  wanted 
to  put  before  us  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  except  to  express  our  appreciation  of  what 
has  been  done  for  us  m  the  way  of  primary  schools,  especially  the  latest  effort  to  give 
us  a  primary  school  in  Booysens ;  the  only  thing  of  which  we  feel  the  real  and  actual 
want  at  the  present  time  is  a  secondary  school. 

Mr.  WiLLi.\M  KiDGER  TucKEE,  Examined. 


Mr. 
W.  K.  Tucker. 


Mr.  Tucker  submitted  the  following  statement  :— 

I  am  so  greatly  impressed  with  the  urgency  for  adequate  .schools  for  girls  in  the  nortli- 
1  March  1900    eastern  quarter  of  Johannesburg  that  I  venture  to  address  the  Commission  on  the  subject. 

In  the  district  referred  to  there  are  several  private  schools,  but  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  these.  Thev  exi.st  principally,  I  believe,  in  response  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  who  prefer  to  pay  special  fees  for  exclusiveness,  and  who  would  not  in  any  case  send 
their  children  to  a  public  school. 

The  onlv  Government  school  for  girls  in  this  quarter  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Cleveland 
High  School  for  Girls,  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Buckland,  the  lady  principal,  who 
has  already  given  evidence,  and  given  an  account  of  the  great  disabilities  and  inconveniences 
with  which  she  has  to  contend.  Having  a  daughter  at  the  school,  as  well  as  other  relatives, 
I  am  able  to  speak  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  at  present  existing. 

The  situation  of  the  school  is  unsuitable,  owing  to  the  locality  being  thickly  populated 
and  to  the  absence  of  open  spaces  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  grounds  in  which 
the  school  buildings  are  jilaccd  are  much  too  small  and  admit  of  no  expansion.  The 
buildings  are  totally  inadequate  and  unsuitable,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
a  makeshift.  The  main  building  was  built  many  years  ago  for  the  pmposes  of  a  private 
school  to  accommodate  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  scholars  than  are  crowded  into 
it  to-day.  Another  building,  containing  one  room  used  for  junior  classes,  is  constructed 
of  iron  and  wood  and  lined  with  ceiling  boards  ;  a  third  building  is  a  cottage  designed  as 
the  habitation  of  a  small  family,  of  which  the  rooms,  including  kitchen  and  pantry,  have 
been  improvised  into  class-rooms.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  quite  unsuitable  and 
inadequate,  and  leave  nearly  everything  to  be  desired  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to 
be.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  parents  of  girls  attending  the  school  complain 
that  their  daughters  are  always  tired,  hstless,  and  out  of  sorts,  when  they  have  been  cooped 
up  during  school  hours  in  apartments  such  as  these  I  have  described,  cramped  for  room, 
breathing  air  that  has  passed  through  lungs  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  a  morn- 
ing. Ventilation  is  obtained  by  opening  doors  and  windows,  but  in  an  overcrowded  room 
such  ventilation  gives  rise  to  draughts  and  currents,  leaving  blocks  of  vitiated  air  undis- 
turbed, thus  causing  colds  and  other  ailments.  In  bad  weather  doors  and  windows  cannot 
be  kept  open. 

Playground  there  is  none,  and  when  the  girls  are  let  out  for  a  few  minutes,  as  they 
are  at  intervals,  to  clear  their  lungs  and  stretch  their  limbs,  they  can  only  stand  in  groups 
in  the  small  open  area  about  the  buildings,  a  few  feet  from  the  surrounding  pavement  and 
the  noisy  street.  In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  the  popidarity  and  high  efficiency 
of  the  school  is  such  that  the  lady  principal  has  been  compelled  to  refuse  a  large  number 
of  apphcations  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  want  of  room. 

I  would  urge  nu)st  earnestly  that  the  facts  I  have  stated  call  for  prompt  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department.  Numbers  of  girls  w^ould  attend  the  school  who 
cannot  gain  an  entrance  ;  numbers  are  sent  to  Europe,  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere,  because 
accommodation  at  Cleveland  High  School  is  so  faulty  and  unhealthy. 


Mr. 

\V.  K.  Tucker. 
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Secondary  education  is  provided  at  this  school,  as  well  as  primary.     I  do  not  think   Minutes  of 
the  number  of  girls  seeking  secondary  education  is  sufficiently  large  at  present  to  warrant   l'^*  «<lc"c«'. 

the  provision  of  premises  and  staff  solely  for  secondary  education.     I  would  suggest  that         

a  suitable  piece  of  land,  some  ten  acres  in  e.xtent,  should  be  acquired  on  the  plateau  between 
the  Hospital  Hill  ridge  and  the  Orange  Grove  ridge,  and  that  up-to-date  buildings  should 

be  erected  thereon,  capable  of  accommodating,  say,  250  scholars  in  the  priniarv  division  

and  50  in  the  secondary    division,  and  that  ample  recreation  grounds  should  be  laid  out.   I  March,  1906. 

As  the  needs  of  the  population  increased,  further  primary  schools  would  have  to  be  

provided  in  various  parts  of  the  district.     As  the  numbers  receiving  primary  education  'i- 3  146— 3.i.i7 
increased,  so  would  the  number  of  those  taking  th-  secondary  education  course   increase, 
and   by  degrees   the   establishment   I  suggest    would   be   devoted    entirely  to  secondary 
education,  and  its  scholars  would  be  recruited  from   the  various  primary  schools  in  the 
district. 

I  think  every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  our  girls  an  up-to-date  education  in  sur- 
roundings that  would  conduce  to  the  fostering  and  strengthening  of  their  finer  perceptions 
of  beauty  in  nature  and  refinement  in  art,  by  providing  them  with  buildings  of  noble 
design,  and  by  placing  within  ea.sy  reach  the  means  whereby  they  may  cultivate  these 
graces  and  accomplishments  which  at  present  are  believed  by  so  many  to  be  found  only 
"  at  home  "  or  "  on  the  Continent." 

3,U().  (Chairtmn.)  You  refer  particularly.  I  think,  Mr.  Tucker,  to  the  provision 
for  girls  ? — Yes,  I  am  very  anxious  to  do  anything  I  can  to  emphasise  the  necessity 
of  provision  for  the  education  of  girls  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Johannesburg.  The 
statement  I  handed  in  expressed,  I  think,  my  ideas  on  this  point,  but  I  thought  possibly 
the  Commission  would  like  to  cross  examine  me  on  it,  and  there  might  be  some  other 
points  on  which  they  would  like  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 

3,14:7.  There  is  one  tiling  at  the  end  of  your  statement  I  would  like  to  enquire 
into.  I  notice  that  you  recommend  a  composite  school,  partly  primary  and  partly 
secondary  ? — Yes. 

3,148.  Do  you  mean  the  lower  part  to  be  free  ? — Yes,  I  understand  the  Govern- 
ment have  proposed  that  ])rimary  education  should  be  free,  hut  I  should  prefer  that 
secondary  education  should  not  be  free. 

3,140.  But  in  this  school  that  you  propose  the  primary  part  of  it  would  be  like  any 
other  primary  school,  viz.,  a  free  school  ? — Yes. 

3.150.  I  gather  from  that,  that  you  do  not  approve  of  fees  for  preparatory  schools 
to  secondary  schools  ? — ^I  do  not  object  at  all  to  fees  even  in  primary  schools  or 
preparatory  schools,  but  if  free  primar  ducat'on  is  the  general  rule  of  the  country  I 
suppose  it  would  apply  to  this  school  als  ■. 

3.151.  Your  school  would  really  be  an  ordinary  primary  school  witli  a  secondary 
department  for  girls  on  the  top  of  it  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  premises. 

3.152.  And  you  think  such  a  school  ought  to  be  placed  outside  the  centre  of  the 
town,  you  mention  the  spot  I  think  ? — Yes,  more  or  less.  I  suggest  a  certain  locality 
because  it  seems  a  convenient  and  healthy  place,  which  will  become  more  and  more 
popular,  as  the  trams  are  extending  out  there  now,  and  I  think  you  would  gather  from 
the  statement  I  have  put  in  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  a  central  school. 

3.153.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  It  is  a  pretty  wide  area  you  suggest  ? — I  do  not  know  where 
you  can  get  the  ground,  and  I  think  anywhere  there  would  be  satisfactory. 

3.154.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about,  to  which  you 
have  not  referred  in  your  evidence,  that  is,  the  question  of  control  ? — On  the  point  of 
control,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  school  board,  practically  for  each  district, 
something  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Selborne's  Memorandum. 

3.155.  With  a  conamittee  of  management  for  each  school  if  necessary? — Yes. 
I  should  not  say  it  was  necessary. 

3,15G.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  proposed  Joint  Committee  for  the  Witwaters- 
rand  is  a  likely  body  to  take  control  ? — I  would  think  the  muncipal  area  of  Johannesburg 
•is  sufHcient  in  itself  to  occupy  the  attention  of  any  board  that  may  be  appointed,  but 
the  point  is  brought  up,  I  think,  in  connection  with  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission's Report,  and  if  education  is  finally  placed  under  such  a  board  I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  second  board  whose  functions  would  be  confined  to  the 
municipal  area,  and  have  other  boards  for  other  municipal  areas. 

3,157.  You  do  not  think  the  difficulty  would  be  solved  by  one  board  for  the  whole 
area,  and  then  a  committee  for  each  school  or  group  of  schools  ? — I  am  not  very  keen 
on  having  a  committee  representative  of  the  parents  for  each  school.  I  fancy  that  a 
general  committee  having  charge  of  all  the  schools  would  be  found  to  work  better.  [ 
think  you  would  have  jicople  wlio  were  keen  upon  educational  matters  seeking  a  ])lace 
on  such  a  board,  and  you  would  get  greater  uniformity  between  t  he  teaching  staff  and 
the  Education  Department  and  the  board  than  you  would  if  you  had  a  school  com- 
mittee of  persons  living,  say  in  Turffontein,  specially  charged  with  one  school,  anil 
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.lliniiU-s  ol      another  one  in  Yeoville  and  so  on.     You  would  get  a  different  set  of  people  altogether 

I^videncc.        ^^  ^^^^  ^^^g^^  ^^^^  j^  seems  to  me  the  Education  Department  and  the  joint  board  would 

find  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  all  the  various  ideas  that  would  be  brought  to  them 

Ml  from  these  various  sources.     I,  therefore,  would    rather  do  away  with  the  parents' 

)('.  A'.  Tucker,    committee  altogether,  and  have  a  local  school  board  for  each  municipal  area. 

1  March  1906.  3,158.  And  in  that  case  would  you  advocate  an  additional  Joint  Committee,  or 

_    would  tlie  local  board  for  each  municipality  do  ? — If  you  have  a  board  for  the  whole 

Q. 3,158-3,16/.  ^1  ^j^^  Witwatersrand,  charged  not  only  with  matters  of  education,  but  hospitals  and 
other  things,  then  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  school  board  for  each 
municipal  area  acting  under  that  general  committee. 

3.159.  {Dr.  Ross.)  In  the  northern  districts  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  boys  in  a  secondary  school,  and  instead  of  establishing  a  girls'  secondary  school 
along  with  the  girls'  primary  school,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  same  buildings 
divided  into  two  departments,  with  separate  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
have  secondary  education  for  boys  and  girls  side  by  side  ? — I  did  not  bring  up  this 
question  because  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  evidence  I  had  read,  you  had  perhaps  had 
sufficient  emphasis  laid  on  the  desirability  of  education  for  boys.  Although  I  have 
not  mentioned  it,  that  is  not  because  I  do  not  think  the  matter  most  urgent.  I  was 
anxious  to  emphasise  the  requirements,  as  I  saw  them,  of  the  girls,  but  I  am  rather  averse 
to  having  co-education,  at  all  events  until  you  get  much  higher  up  in  the  grade  than 
you  do  in  secondary  schools.  I  think  when  it  comes  to  a  university  education  that  a 
young  man  is  better  able  to  control  himself,  and  a  young  woman  is  also  better  able  to 
control  herself ;  there  is  no  reason  then  why  they  should  not  attend  classes  together, 
but  when  girls  are  about  14  years  of  age  and  boys  about  the  same  age  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  that  they  should  associate  so  much  together. 

3.160.  That  is  not  what  I  intended.  What  I  meant  to  suggest  is,  that  the  two 
schools  might  be  placed  side  by  side  and  utilise  the  same  ground,  and  in  chemistry  they 
might  utilise  the  same  laboratory  ? — I  question  if  there  would  be  such  a  large  number 
of  scholars  seeking  secondary  education.  I  think  the  percentage  of  scholars  would  be 
small — smaller  among  the  girls  than  amons;  the  bovs — but  it  seems  to  me  the  teachers 
engaged  in  the  preparatory  school  or  the  primary  school  up  to  the  seventh  standard, 
which  I  understand  is  about  the  last  standard  in  a  Government  school,  they  at  all 
events  would  be  quite  well  qualified  to  carry  on  classes  in  the  secondary  course  which 
would  take  the  scholars,  I  understand,  up  to  matriculation  or  something  equivalent 
to  it,  as  laid  down  by  the  Cape  University.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
arranging  classes  for  primary  schools  and  for  secondary  schools,  provided  you  have 
separate  classrooms. 

3,1()1.  Do  you  think  in  that  particular  district  you  would  get  so  many  primary 
scholars  ? — No;  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  so  many  to  begin  with.  I  suggest  that 
the  acconmiodation  in  the  first  instance  should  be  for  a  primary  school  containing  about 
250,  because  I  do  not  think  you  should  have  one  large  primary  school.  I  would  rather 
see  a  number  of  primar}-  schools  supplied  as  necessity  demanded,  but  this  particular 
one  I  advocate  should  be  used  for  secondary  education  ultimately.  In  the  first  instance 
you  would  utilise  the  premises  for  primary  education,  and  use  so  much  of  it  as  was 
necessary  for  secondary  scholars,  and  as  time  went  on  your  primary  schools  in  other 
parts  would  contribute  scholars  towards  your  secondary  school,  and  ultimately  perhaps 
you  might  have  these  premises  devoted  entirely  to  secondary  education  and  so  it  would 
become  a  secondary  school. 

3,1G2.  Your  primary  school  would  really  be  a   preparatory  school  ? — Yes. 

3.163.  Do  you  know  any  particular  site,  Mr.  Tucker,  that  is  available  ? — I  am 
sorry  I  am  not  able  to  indicate  any  particular  site  at  the  present  time. 

3.164.  Or  any  funds  that  are  forthcoming  ? — That  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any 
indication  about. 

3.165.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr.)  I  understand  from  your  memorandum  here  that  you 
recommend  the  Houghton  Estate,  or  that  locality  practically  ? — It  might  either  be 
Yeoville  or  the  Houghton  Estate. 

3.166.  What  I  understand  is  this,  that  the  present  Cleveland  High  School  should 
be  removed  to  such  a  site  ? — Yes. 

3.167.  What  districts  do  you  think  such  a  school  would  serve  ? — I  think  it  would 
serve  Doornfontein  and  the  whole  of  the  area  north  of  the  railway ;  Hillbrow. 
Houghton  Estate,  and  Norwood  (I  am  assuming  that  the  tram  lines  would  be  running) 
and  the  whole  of  the  suburbs  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  might  also  draw  a  number  of 
scholars  from  Parktown,  but  they  are  fairly  well  sujiplied  with  private  schools  there 
I  think  all  the  girls  south  of  the  railway  line  would  probably  be  drawn  to  the  schools 
in   Jepjjestown. 
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3,168.  You  spoke  just  now  about  the  percentage  of  girls  ILlcely  to  go  on  to  secondary  iWiimtes  ot 
education.     Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of  girls  attending  primary  •''^■"•«""^«' 

schools  would  go  on  to  secondary  education  ? — I  think  it  is  considerably  below  10  per        

cent.,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  jli, 

3,100.  We  have  naturally  got  the  most    extraordinarily  divergent  figures  on  the    W.K'.  Tucker. 
subject,  but  that  is  your  idea  on  the  subject,  viz.,  something  very  nuich   less  than  10 
per  cent  ? — I  think  so.     I  imagine  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  will  leave  school  when  they 
have  completed  their  primary  course  up  to  the  seventh  standard ;  the  majority  I  think  Q-3,i68— ?,,179. 
will  leave  then. 

3.170.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  connection  with  the  scale  of  salaries  paid 
to  teachers,  and  I  fancy  you  have  some  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  useful  for 
the  Commission  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  upon  that  matter  ? — The  only  point 
about  that  seems  to  me  that  the  scale  of  salaries  that  I  have  seen  circulated  requires 
re-iiiodelling.  There  are  some  parts  of  it  which  one  does  not  quite  understand.  For 
instance,  1  find  a  lady  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school — a  principal — -may  be  getting  from 
£400  to  £<)00  per  amium  and  that  her  chief  assistant  may  be  getting  from  £300  to  £150. 
That  means  that  you  might  have  a  principal  assistant  in  one  school,  or  in  the  same 
school,  receiving  a  salary  higher  than  the  principal,  and  if  that  principal  assistant 
became  principal  of  the  school  she  would  hnvc  to  be  .mitisfiml  to  tnki>  ,i  lower  -;nlary. 
which  seems  to  me  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman  :  You  are  now  discussing   liie  Government  scale  of  salaries. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  Yes. 

The  Chairman  :  I  should  be  very  glad  to  jiear  you  ask  for  any  information  or  to 
hear  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  salaries  should  be,  but  1  think  such  opinion  should  not 
take  the  form  of  criticism  of  the  present  Government  scale. 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr  :  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Tucker,  viz.,  his 
views  as  to  the  present  scale  of  salaries. 

The  Witness  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  salaries  do  overlap  in  the  manner  I 
iiavc  mentioned,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  scale  amended  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  principal,  say  of  a  large  and  flourishing  boys'  school,  to  get  more  than  £800  per 
year ;   I  think  it  should  be  extended  to  at  least  £1,200  per  year. 

3.171.  With  a  house  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  A  teacher  is  a  very  important  person 
after  all ;  I  do  not  say  give  it  to  him  right  off,  but  it  seems  to  me  hard,  when  a  man 
teaches  £800  and  a  house,  and  is  still  a  young  man  with  a  probability  of  an  increasing 
family,  that  he  should  be  getting  the  ultimate  he  can  get,  and  I  think  the  ultimate 
should  be  set  furtlier  ahead  so  that  he  knows  he  can  work  up  to  £1,200. 

3.172.  {Chainnan.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  increasing  of  the  scale  may  very 
well  be  a  matter  for  local  contribution  ? — My  ideas  on  these  contributions  are  these ; 
I  may  he  alone,  or  I  may  be  illogical,  but  my  idea  is  that  the  Government  of  the  country, 
if  it  is  going  to  find  primary  education  for  all  the  children,  should  find  the  premises 
and  should  find  the  staff  for  secondary  education,  but  the  scholars'  fees  should  not  be 
devoted  towards  pa3'ing  salaries  of  teachers  or  maintenance  of  premises,  or  upkeep  of 
the  grounds,  but  should  found  bursaries  and  scholarships ;  that  would,  I  am  sure, 
yield  a  handsome  return  and  would  be  the  proper  way  of  spending  the  fees. 

3.173.  I  suggest  that  you  would  want  a  larger  revenue  than  you  have  at  present, 
and  in  fact  it  would  practically  be  free  secondary  education  ? — It  would  not  be  free  in 
the  sense  that  the  other  is  free. 

3.174.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  What  you  recommend,  so  far  as  concerns  this  par- 
ticular school,  is  that  premises  should  be  provided  on  a  ten  acre  site,  and  the  school 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  pretty  much  the 
same. 

3.175.  That  the  fees  should  remain  the  same ;  that  they  should  not  be  raised, 
and  that  the  Government  should  pay  the  deficit  ? — Yes. 

3,17fi.  Have  you  any  idea  what  amount  of  money  should  be  spent,  apart  from  the 
site,  on  the  school  buildings  ? — I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  the  requirements 
exactly ;  I  have  not  gone  into  that  part  of  it.  I  thought  probably  the  expert  evidence 
the  Commission  have  had  would  be  able  to  supply  details  of  that  sort 

3.177.  Then  with  regard  to  the  site,  you  do  not  anticipate  anyone  giving  ten  acres 
for  this  purpose  ? — No;  but  I  imagine  it  would  be  possible  to  get  tlie  landliolders  to 
give  you  a  part  of  it,  and  let  you  have  the  balance  at  a  reduced  rate,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  would  enhance  the  value 
of  the  ground  in  the  locality. 

3.178.  But  in  the  locality  that  you  suggest  how  nmeli  do  you  think  would  have 
to  be  spent  on  the  .site,  even  if  you  can  get  them  to  do  that  ? — Well,  I  daresay  you 
would  have  to  spend  from  £5,000  to  £(i,000. 

3.170.  On  the  site  alone  ?— Yes. 
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3.180.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  any  contribution  from  rates  I — That  point  I  think 
we  must  allow  to  stand  over  until  the  municipalities  are  prepared  to  take  on  education. 
I  happened  to  be  giving  evidence  this  morning  before  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, and  I  was  able  to  inform  them  that  on  tliis  particular  question  I  was  giving 
evidence  here,  and  I  was  let  of!  ;  but  the  Johannesburg  MmiicipaUty  at  all  events  has 
said  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  education  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  time  would  probably  come  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so,  but 
that  it  has  too  much  hay  on  its  firk  already.  If,  later  on,  the  municipalities  assume 
control  of  education  within  their  municipal  areas,  then  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  subsidise  schools  by  paying  for  the  education  out  of  the  rates. 

3.181.  (Mr.  Remiert.)  Or  out  of  revenue? — Yes;   in  other  words,  out  of  revenue. 

3.182.  I  understand  there  are  certain  proposals  that  the  Government  should 
hand  over  to  the  Municipality  certain  rates  which  are  at  present  flowing  into  Govern- 
ment coffers  ? — Yes. 

3.183.  And  out  of  these  revenues  possibly — not  out  of  rates,  but  out  of  revenues 
which  may  be  diverted  from  the  Government  to  the  municipal  coffers — education 
might  be  locally  assisted  ? — That  is  hardly  the  present  suggestion.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  municipalities  or  local  boards  should  take  on  certain  responsibilities,  and 
as  a  set-off  they  should  have  certain  revenues  allocated  to  them,  but  so  far  the  revenues 
which  should  be  given  have  not  been  indicated,  and  the  Council  has  not  asked  for  any 
specific  revenues  because  it  has  asked  that  for  the  present  it  should  not  be  charged 
with  these  particular  services.  For  instance,  the  question  of  general  store  licences 
and  liquor  licences. 

3.184.  Stand  rates? — Yes;  we  have  asked  them  to  give  us  stand  rates — to  give 
us  the  freehold  of  the  land  on  wliich  the  Government  townships  are  situated.  If 
that  is  done  it  may  be  possible  for  the  town  to  subsidise  education  pretty  largely. 
I  venture  to  think  this  is  most  important,  and  although  the  public  would  view  with 
great  alarm  any  suggestion  of  increasing  the  already  heavy  rates  in  the  shape  of  fresh 
taxation,  yet  if  the  Goverimient  are  handing  over  present  revenues  to  the  Munici- 
pality, then  some  of  that  additional  revenue  would  go  to  education. 

3.185.  [Dr.  Nathan.)  Ought  you  not  to  go  further,  and  if  the  Government  were 
to  hand  over  the  stand  Ucences,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Mmiicipality  then  to 
contribute  towards  education  ? — That  has  not  been  suggested,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
question  whether  the  Municipality  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  If  it  had 
such  revenue  coming  in,  and  such  capital  as  it  might  raise  from  the  capitalisation 
of  stands,  giving  people  the  freehold  on  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  years'  licence 
money,  they  would  then  possibly  feel  they  could  assume  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation. 

3.186.  That  they  should  take  on  education  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tliat 
they  should.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  think,  for  the  Government,  even  to-day,  to  ear- 
mark any  particular  revenue  as  revenue  for  education  purposes.  Apart  from  the  school 
fees,  the  education  grant  comes  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  and  there 
is  no  particular  source  of  revenue  that  can  be  ear-marked  for  the  maintenance  of 
education.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  revenue  the  Government  would  propose  to  liand 
over  to  the  municipalities  if  they  did  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  education. 

3.187.  (Chairman.)  The  position  is,  as  I  understand,  that  education  is  not  one 
of  the  responsibilities  which  the  Financial  Relations  Commission  propose  to  devolve. 
They  mentioned,  I  think,  hospitals  and  roads,  and  a  side  reference  was  made  to 
education,  but  it  has  never  been  definitely  suggested  by  the  Commission  that  education 
should  be  one  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  funds  handed  over  to  the  Municipality 
were  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  ? — It  was  one  of  the  questions  on  which  the  Finan- 
cial Relations  Commission  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 

3.188.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  with  regard  to  one 
point.  You  say  that  secondary  education  should  not  be  free,  but  your  proposal  is 
that  secondary  education  should  be  free  so  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned, 
as  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  would  only  take  the  fees  for  some  other  purpose  ? 
— Yes,  for  maintenance,  and  for  bursaries  and  for  things  of  that  sort.  The  Govern- 
ment would  be  free  when  they  had  provided  the  premises  and  paid  the  staff;  they 
should  not  expect  that  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fees. 

3. 189.  Wliat  fees  would  you  suggest  that  the  children  should  pay  ? — I  think  the 
fees  obtaining  at  the  present  time  are  pretty  fair ;  I  think  the  fees  range  from  four 
to  five  guineas,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  work. 

3.190.  Four  to  five  guineas  per  quarter  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  three  to  five  guineas 
per  quarter. 
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3,191.  You  would  have  a  good  deal  of  money  at  your  disposal  for  the  upkeep   Minutes  of 
of  the  institution  ?— Well,  it  would  be  fairly  liberal,"!  thinlc,  but  T  do  not  think  it  wouUl   ^'*'•'•e«'«■«'■ 

he  more  than  was  necessary. 

:'>.irtj     Could  not  the  Municipality  provide  us   with  sites  for   these  schools?-  Mr. 

The  Municipality,  unfortunately,  is  very  short  of  land  at  the  present  time,  and  if  it    H'-  K.  Tvcktr. 
gets  land  it  will  get  it  in  positions  where  it  is  perhaps  imsuitable,  and  also  Govern-    ^  ^1^17 1906 
ment  have  granted  them  lands  with  so  many  conditions  attached.      They  are  just      '   '—.1 
about  to  hand  over  to  the  Municipahty  this  ground  immediately  north  of  the  Fort.   Q.3,ioi-3,i98. 
1  thinlc  the  site  of  tiie  Fort  woukl  be  a  very  desirable  place  for  a  high  school  or 
university,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  the  Government  have  handed  it  over  to  tlie 
Council  in  the  meantime  to  preserve  it  as  an  object  of  historical    interest,  and  per- 
sonally I  should  like  to  see  it  carted  away. 

3,1!):3.  You  are  referring  to  the  Fort  ? — Yes ;  of  com-se,  we  might  induce  them 
later  ou  to  allow  us  to  use  it  for  other  purposes,  especially  for  schools,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  that  it  is  a  good  place  for  a  school.  The  ground  is  not  suitable,  as  it 
is  too  sloping  ;  you  could  not  make  a  good  playgroimd  tliere.  and  it  is  not  very  easily 
accessil)le. 

3,104.  [Mr.  Reunert.)  If  that  happened,  and  this  groimd  were,  as  is  contem- 
plated, handed  over  to  the  Municipality,  and  it  were  not  suitable  for  school  purposes, 
would  it  not  be  possible,  do  you  think,  for  the  JVrunicipality  to  con\'ert  part  of  this  land 
into  cash,  and  devote  the  proceed.s  to  purchasing  scliool  sites  elsewhere  ? — Unfortu- 
nately the  Council  is  so  bound  up  by  the  deed  of  grant  that  they  cannot  sell  it  at  all. 

3,195.  Do  you  think  anyone  wishes  the  Fort  preserved  as  a  historical  monument, 
and  do  you  no .  think  every  Britisher  would  like  to  see  the  Fort  rased  ? — That  was  my 
view,  and  I  wondered  if  I  was  a  Britisher  when  I  objected  to  it  being  preserved.  At 
all  events,  we  are  grateful  to  the  Government  for  giving  us  these  things  on  any  con- 
ditions, and  we  hope  that  later  on  we  may  be  able  to  vary  the  conditions. 

?,I9G.  Jlay  I  ask  what  your  opinion  is  with  regard  to  some  of  the  evidence  given 
by  certain  of  the  previous  witnesses.  Thus,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  I  asked,  "  Do 
1  under.staud  you  to  mean  it  should  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  suppress  private 
schools,"  I  got  the  answer,  "  Certainly,  as  far  as  possible."  Do  you  hold  with  that 
view  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  should  suppress  education  at  all,  in  any  form,  so  long 
as  it  is  useful. 

3.197.  You  do  not  think  the  Government  should  select  sites  for  Government  schools 
where  they  are  likely  to  injure  existing  private  schools  ? — Not  at  the  present  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  area  is  so  large  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  try  and  crush 
out  existing  institutions ;  not  only  that,  but  I  feel  that  if  free  education  is  made 
general  by  the  Government,  that  will  foster  private  schools,  because  there  are  certain 
classes  of  people  who  will  always  pay  for  e.Kclusiveness. 

3.198.  And  out  of  proper  pride  will  prefer  to  pay  fees  for  the  education  of  their 
children  rather  than  have  it  as  a  gift  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Douglas,  Examined. 


Mr 


3,199.  {Chairman.)  You  have  handed  in  a  statement  of  your  views? — Yes. 

Mr.   Douglas  submitted  the  following  statement : —  '•  J^""ii'"'- 

.Although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  and  although  an  invitation  has  been  '.'■  '■'>■>'■''■'■ 
extended  to  the  niembcr.s  of  the  Council  to  give  evidence  before  the  Secondary  Schools 
Comnii.ssion,  it  has  been  decided  that  any  evidence  given  by  a  member  should  be  in  his 
individual  capacity,  and  not  in  his  position  as  a  Councillor.  The  following  views  are, 
therefore,  put  forward  by  nie  as  a  citizen  and  a  parent  interested  in  the  educational  pro- 
blems of  this  colony. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  means  necessary  to  provide  or  assist  secondary 
education,  I  recognise  fully  that  Government  must,  from  both  educational  and  financial 
point.s  of  view,  be  pre])ared  to  extend  to  any  other  towns  in  the  Transvaal  whatever  it  is 
prepared  to  grant  to  Johannesburg  and  the  suburbs.  I  further  fully  appreciate  that  it 
nuist  1)0  necessary  for  Goveriuuent  to  be  largely  guided  by  financial  considerations,  especially 
at  the  present  jmicture,  and  on  the  principle  that  Government  cannot  afford  to  assist  by 
grants-in-aid  or  any  other  mean.s,  unless  their  action  will  reasonably  assure  the  success 
of  the  schemes  they  take  in  hand. 

In  my  opinion  it  would,  therefore,  be  better  for  Government  to  limit  their  action  and 
assistance  to  primary  education,  unless  they  sec  their  way  to  provide  or  assist  secondary 
education  in  such  a  way  as  will  spell  success  for  so  important  a  matter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony. 

It  is,  I  think,  unileniablc  that,  at  any  rate  for  boys,  and  probably  also  in  some  places 
for  girls,  a  demand  exists  for  secondary  education  of  a  sound  anil  up-to-date  character. 
1  think  the  demand  can  best  be  met  by  assisting,  if  not  providing,  fully  equipped  day 
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Miiintes  ui      schools  with  abundant  space,  either  adjoining  ov  easily  accessible,  (or  playing  grounds, 
Kvideiice.        where  the  character  and  mind  oi'  the  child  could,  under  proper  supervision  and  discipline, 

be  simultaneously  developed. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  provide  the  best  class  of  day  school,  with  all  the 
7'  Thiiiiiiif      po.ssible  advantages  of  a  boarding  school,  for  the  large  number  of  children  whose  parents, 

1  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  send  them  to  boarding  schools,  and  I  therefore 

1  .March,  1!>06.  lay  stress  on  the  physical  side  of  education,  and  would  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  all  children 
shall  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  physical  exercises  and  regular  games,  unless  exempt 
by  a  doctor's  certificate. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  where  primary  instruction  ends  and  secondary  begins, 
it  has  been  much  debated  whether  one  centrally  situated  school  for  Johannesburg  or  the 
provision  of  several  district  or  suburban  secondary  schools  would  better  meet  the  case. 

It  might  be  well  to  compare  the  state  of  matters  in  a  neighbouring  colony  in  this 
respect.  In  the  Cape  Peninsula,  where  most  ample  means  of  locomotion  are  provided  by 
train  and  tram,  the  people  appear  to  have  decided,  in  no  unmistakeable  manner,  in  favour 
of  local  schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  Capetown  the  South  African  College 
School,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  of  all  Cape  secondary  schools,  has  been  avail- 
able. As  far  as  the  local  population  is  concerned,  this  institution  has  had  to  be  content 
with  its  proportionate  share  of  pupils,  and  I  understand  high  schools  flourish  in  Sea  Point, 
Rondebosch,  Wynberg,  and  Simonstown.  Why  should  this  preference  on  the  part  of 
parents  for  local  institutions  exist  ?  It  cannot  be  on  account  of  the  cjuality  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  central  school,  but  for  other  reasons.  Parents  seem  to  prefer  a  minimum 
of  train  or  tram  travelling,  or  none  at  all,  if  possible.  The  local  school  simplifies  the  matter 
of  meals,  makes  the  distance  to  school  shorter,  and  so  minimises  the  time  the  pupil  is  absent 
from  the  parental  roof ;  gives  freedom  from  train  and  tram  accident,  and  disposes  of  the 
anxiety  for  children  who  have  to  travel  by  what  is  notoriously  known  as  "  the  scholars' 
train."  Then  the  classes  in  local  schools  are  usually  smaller  and  the  hygienic  conditions 
better.  Accordingly,  even  when  the  electric  tram  system  of  Johannesburg  is  in  full  working 
order  and  provides  excellent  facilities  for  travelling  to  school,  this  might  not  make  a  cen- 
trally situated  school  a  success.  Indeed,  it  would  only  create  a  hardship  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  outlving  districts,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  instead  patronise  local  private 
schools.  Again,  secondary  schools  for  Johannesburg,  to  be  complete,  require  boarding 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  schools  for  pupils  from  a  distance,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  country  parents,  in  making  choice  between  a  school  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  one  in  a  healthy  suburb,  would,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the  latter  for  that  reason  alone. 

In  districts  where  a  free  primary  school  would  not  be  patronised  by  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  where  a  higher  class  fee-paying  school  wo\ild  be  popular,  I  would 
suggest  that  in  such  districts — provided  they  were  sufficiently  populous  and  no  effici(^nt 
private  schools  existed — a  secondary  school  should  be  established,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  about  250  pupils. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  I  do  not  favour  a  central  school  for  secondary 
education,  but  rlesire  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of  providing  fully  ecpiipped  district  schools. 
Some  such  provision  or  assistance  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the  northern  suburbs,  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  have  lived  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  school 
will  be  more  popular,  and  therefore  give  greater  promise  of  success  than  a  centrally  situated 
school. 

3.200.  (Dr.  Ross.)  What  kind  of  provision  do  you  think  is  necessary  for  the 
northern  suburbs ;  what  school  accomraodation  ;  for  how  many  boys  and  how  many 
girls  ?— I  put  it  at  250. 

3.201.  Including  boys  and  girls  ? — Yes. 

3.202.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes,  assuming  it  is  only  used  for 
secondary  education. 

3.203.  Not  including  the  primary  departments  ? — No. 

3.204.  I  see.  Then  how  do  you  propose  that  they  should  get  the  preparatory 
instruction — in  the  primary  schools,  or  in  special  preparatory  schools,  or  both  ? — 
I  understand  they  can  already  get  that  in  the  jirimary  schools,  and  I  have  not  gone 
into  that  question. 

3.205.  I  am  afraid  not  quite  from  the  present  curriculum,  and  the  course  of  study 
would  require  to  be  altered  I — Then,  I  would  take  it,  you  would  also  have  preparatory 
schools. 

3.206.  Would  you  have  them  separate  from  your  main  school  ? — No,  I  think  it 
would  ])robably,  in  that  case,  be  better  to  have  a  preparatory  school  near  by.  I  think 
the  northern  suburbs  could  stand  it,  as  they  have  a  large  population. 

3.207.  You  would  have  them  both  under  the  same  principal,  and  you  would  charge 
for  the  education  in  both,  so  as  to  make  the  one  co-ordinate  with  the  other  i — That 
is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  unless  one  knows  the  staff.  I  take  it  the  qualifications 
of  the  headmaster  of  a  secondary  school  are  very  different  from  the  qualifications  of  a 
headmaster  of  a  preparatory  school. 

3.208.  I  mean  that  he  should  exercise  supervision  over  the  preparatory  school  ?— 
Yes,  that  would  do. 
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.■i.209.  Of  this  250,  how  manv  would  be  aiih  ? — I  am  afraid  that  1  have  not  <joiie   ^M"!'*'^''  "' 

•        •  "^  I'  \  1111*111*1* 

into  the  point,  and  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  do  it.     I  have  tried  to  get  the  total 

number  from  the  population.     I    got  some  statistics  from  the  town  offices  as  to  the         

number  of  buildinjis  in  the  northern  suburbs,  and  I  tried  to  come  to  an  average,  but  I  Mr. 

am  sorry  to  say  that  although  1  have  been  at  it  for  some  time  I  cannot  get  any  definite      ''■  ■'-'"".'/'"■•'• 
information  on  that  point.  j  \iariii  i'jn6. 

."5,210.  That  is  one  of  our  dilliculties.  viz.,  that  we  cannot  get  the  real  statistics  '. —  -  - 

1  took  the  trouble  to  take  the  mimber  of  buildings  and  the  number  of  houses  and  looked  Q- 3,20y— 3,228. 
r.)und  to  come  to  some  idea  of  the  po|iulation,  but  I  have  given  it  up  as  beyond  my 
[)ower. 

3,21 1.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  250  ;  was  it  in  the  way  that  you  have  mentioned? 
— Yes,  by  taking  it  on  the  broad  basis  of  what  families  there  are,  and  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  a  \'ery  great  number  are  families  of  young  or  newly  married  people 
with  young  children. 

•"5,212.  Do  vou  think  iUU  of  these  wonhl  be  girls/ — 1  wcjuld  iidt  like  to  hav.ard  a 
definite  opinion. 

0,213.  What  do  you  think  of  the  propo.-ial  placed  before  us  to  attach  a  .secondary 
school  for  girls  to  a  primary  school  in  the  northern  suburbs  ? — I  have  heard  it  to-ilay  for 
the  first  time,  and  1  think  it  has  many  advantages  if  you  can  possibly  do  it. 

•"5,214.  That  primary  school,  would  you  make  it  just  an  ordinary  primary  school, 
or  would  )'0u  have  it  more  of  the  nature  of  a  preparatory  school  ? — -Yes  ;  but  I  hope  I 
do  not  commit  myself  to  any  special  meaning  of  the  word  "  ordinary,"  because  I  think 
we  want  sonujthing  better  than  '"  ordinary."  I  think  I  stated  in  my  evidence  "  a 
fully  equipped  school,"  and  I  want  to  emphasise  that  point. 

3,21.5.  (Sir  W.  St.  John  Can:)  You  lieard  Mr.  Tucker  say  that  he  thought  that 
a  school,  such  as  he  suggested,  would  serve  a  certain  number  of  districts.  Did  you 
take  notice  of  his  reply  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  did,  and  I  am  rather  surprised  at  it. 

3,216.  I  want  to  find  out  to  exactly  what  area  you  refer  i — I  should  prefer  in  this 
case  to  limit  the  reference  to  the  northern  suburbs  as  far  as  possible  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  I  think  we  have  a  population  suiticient  for  that  purpose  there. 

;i.217.  The  top  of  the  hill  ?— Yes. 

3.218.  Out  to  Yeoville  >. — Y"es,  on  the  one  side. 

3.219.  And  right  north  from  the  railway  ? — No  ;  from  the  hospital ;  only  the  top 
of  the  hill.  But,  on  the  other  hand  I  remember  that  the  tramway  may  come  up  a 
certain  part  of  that  district,  and  if  it  will  serve  an  area  covered  by  Miss  Buckland's 
scliool,  then  it  would  of  course  assist  matters  considerably. 

3.220.  [Archdeaion  Furse.)  You  are  not  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education  ?  — 
No  ;    I  am  in  favour  of  assisted  education. 

3.221.  Why  should  it  not  be  free  like  primary  education  N-Well,  1  have  no 
objection  to  free  education,  both  primary  and  secondary,  if  I  could  feel  sure  at  this 
juncture  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  success  in  both  cases,  but,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in 
my  statement,  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  this  colony  can  statul  it. 

3.222.  On  financial  grounds  I — Yes,  on  financial  grounds. 

•"'>,223.  But  former  witnesses  have  said  that  the  amount  of  fees  ammally  paid  for 
secondary  education  is  so  very  small  C(un pared  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  cost  to 
Government,  that  you  ndght  as  well  do  away  with  them  altogether  ?  -On  the  contrary, 
you  might  raise  them  a  little  with  advantage  to  the  schools  and  the  pupils. 

3.224.  You  are  in  favour  of  raising  the  present  fees  ? — Yes,  to  a  moderate  extent. 

3.225.  What  sort  of  fee  ''.-  .\t  Barnato  College  we  pay  £3  3s.,  and  I  thinl;  it  could 
well  be  raised  to  £5  5s. 

3.226.  It  is  £3  3s.  to  start  with  i — £3  3s.  to  start  with. 

The  Chairman  :  £12  12s.  per  year  is  not  the  average  ;  I  think  £15  15s.  is  the  a\-erage. 
Mr.  Crofts  can  tell  us  definitely. 

Mr.  Crojl.s :  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Douglas'  boy,  as  long  as  he  renuiins  with  nu-, 
will  oidy  pay  £3  3s.  per  term.  It  entirely  de[)ends  upon  the  age  at  which  the  boy  enters, 
but  a  boy  who  starts  at  £5  5s.  will  keep  on  paying  £5  5s.  per  term  for  the  four  terms. 

3.227.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Do  you  think  you  could  reasonably  charge  twenty 
guineas  per  year  ( —Yes,  ])rovided  you  correspondingly  increased  the  advantages  of 
the   .school. 

.■5.22S.  liut  I  submii  the  present  pn(;e  you  are  paying  for  your  boy  is  too  low  for 
the  advantages  you  are  getting?— I  am  prepared  to  admit  tiiat,  but  considering  all 
you  are  able  to  do  for  this  school  at  present,  1  am  .satisfied  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  education  if  nuire  advantages  were  secured  for  the  puj.iLs  even  if  it  meant  increased 
fees,  and  that  is  why  I  nuike  such  a  point  in  my  statement  that  1  want  anything  that 
the  Government  does  to  spell  success.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  details  with  regard  to 
.[(jhiumesburg  College,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  do  it. 
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Minufes  ol  :).229.  The  point  is,  you  feel  on  the  whole  that  both  for  the  sake  of  education  and 

Kvidnifo.  ^^^  financial  grounds,  from  the  Government  point  of  view,  the  fees  ought  to  Ije  raised  ? — 

Yes,  slightly  raised. 

jj,.  .3,230.  [Archdearon  Furse.)  Do  you  think  one  of  the  means  of  making  the  schools 

r.  JJn«f/i,i.i.  niore  efficient  would  be  to  pay  the  masters  more  ? — I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with 

,  „  ~r,ar,c:  all  the  salaries  paid  to  masters,  but  from  the  few  inquiries  I  have  made,  I  certainly 

1  March,  laub.  ,  ,       '         ,  r  i  i  -i  •    ^     n       '^i    i  •' 

feel  we  could  get  a  l^etter  stamp  of  master,  and  one  more  happily  associated  with  his 

Q.  3,229—3,242.  ^tq^i-^  ^iid  inclined  to  remain  here,  if  greater  inducements  were  held  out  to  him. 

3.231.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  of  keeping  secondary  education 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Government  ? — I  do  not  understand  the  full  meaning  of  your 
question. 

3.232.  Would  you  limit  secondary  education  to  Government  schools  as  far  as  you 
can,  or  would  you  let  non-Government  schools  continue  ? — You  have  put  me  in  rather 
an  awkward  position  because  the  statement  I  sent  in  to  this  Commission  included  my 
views  on  this  matter  of  already  existing  private  schools,  but  I  am  bomid  to  point  out 
that  your  Chairman  has  sent  me  a  very  courteous  note  ruling  my  evidence  as  irrelevant 
with  regard  to  this  question  you  are  aslcing  me.  He  has  ruled  out  two  very  interesting 
pages  of  my  evidence,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  put  them  in  after  reading  and 
agreeing  with  the  evidence  received  from  Mr.  Thompson,  our  inspector.  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  rather  an  awkward  position  in  answering  your  question. 

3.233.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  these  pages  ? — You  have  not  got  them. 
Archdeacon  Furse :  I  am  not  aware  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  we  might 

at  least  have  been  allowed  to  see  tlie  evidence  before  it  was  ruled  out. 
The  Chairman :  Here  is  a  copy. 

3.234.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  I  see  that  your  position  is,  that  we  do  want  a  scheme 
of  subsidising  non-Government  schools  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  it  purposely  after  reading 
Mr.  Thompson's  evidence,  and  if  I  may  in  one  sentence  say  so,  it  is  only  what  appears 
throughout  my  whole  statement.  My  whole  position  is,  that  on  financial  grounds  at 
the  present  juncture  I  am  in  favour  of  the  cheapest  way,  and  1  doubt  whether  it  is 
not  the  better  plan,  where  the  Government  cannot  wholly  provide  secondary  education, 
that  they  should  assist  existing  agencies  if  they  are  willing  to  put  themselves  under 
Government  control  and  supervision,  and  I  have  outlined  a  scheme.  This  was  cut  out 
of  my  statement,  and  I  do  not  object  to  your  decision,  Mr.  Chairman. 

3,23").  (Dr.  Nathan.)  I  understand  if  this  colony  were  in  a  better  financial  position 
you  might  be  in  favour  of  free  secondary  education  ? — I  certainly  would,  but  I  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  the  State  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  colony  to  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  ensure  success  for  what  we  take  in  hand,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  do  all 
we  can  for  primary  education,  and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  report  of  our 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  regard  to  many  of  the  so-called  primary  schools. 

3.236.  You  mean  that  they  were  not  efficient  so  far  as  buildings  were  concerned  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

3.237.  Supposing  this  country  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  were  able  to 
provide  the  funds  for  secondary  education,  would  you  then  be  in  favour  of  entirely 
free  secondary  education  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  the  parents  pay 
something,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  you  suggest.  I  think  Mr. 
Tucker's  idea  is  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  when  we  are  in  that  position, 
but  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  long  time  before  we  are. 

3.238.  Are  you  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Tucker  with  regard  to  information 
about  funds  for  secondary  education  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  same  information  as  Mr. 
Tucker. 

3.239.  I  mean  the  same  want  of  information  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  matter  of  inquiry 
by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Tieutenant-Governor,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
want  of  information. 

3.240.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  Municipality  are  unable  to  provide  funds 
at  the  present  time  ? — The  Municijiality  ha\-e  no  funds  unless  they  are  empowered 
to  impose  an  education  rate. 

3.241.  There  would  be  no  other  source  of  revenue  su  far  as  the  Municipality  are 
concerned  ? — No.  The  amount  which  the  Government  contemplate  handing  over 
to  us  under  this  inquiry — it  is  a  little  difficult  to  deal  with  here — does  not  go  any 
further  than  the  question  of  stand  licences  and  the  freehold  right. 

3.242.  But  if  you  take  away  stand  licences  you  take  away  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Government  revenue  ? — Had  I  known  you  wanted  information  on  that  point 
1  would  have  got  the  figures  for  you.  Mr.  Tucker  may  remember  the  figure.  Init  I 
think  it  was  £18,000. 

Mr.  Tucker :  It  was  about  £23.000  altogether,  including  fractions  of  revenue 
derived  from  Government  townships. 
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3.243.  {Mr.  Reuneii.)  Surely  the  Government  revenue  from    .stands  is  more  than   MimifeH  of 
that  ?— It  is  hniited  to  Government  ground.  Evidence. 

3.244.  Rather  under  1.000  stands?—!  cannot  tell  you  at  present,  l)ut  if  it  would         

assist  the  Commission  I  would  i)e  glad  to  give  the  Commission  the  information  we  have  Mr. 

obtained.  /•.  /inmj/ns. 

3.245.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to  sites  for  these   schools  ?— With 
regard  to  sites,    I  understand  two  of  the  estate  owners  up  in  the  northern  suburbs 
have  made,  or  are  willing  to  make,  certain  proposals,  but  naturally  I  do  not  want  Q- 3,-'-l3— 3,2.vj. 
to  advocate  one  site  against  another,  although  I  have  heard  two  mentioned. 

3.246.  What  are  these  two  ?— There  is  one  on  the  Houghton  Estate,  but  I  do 
nut  want  my  evidence  to  be  taken  as  favouring  any  particular  site. 

3.247.  And  the  other  site  ? — It  is  near  the  Observatory,  but  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  these  sites  are  not  large  enough. 

3.248.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  sites  that  are  large  enough,  and  that  might 
be  obtained  ? — No,  unless  we  paid  for  additional  ground  over  and  above  what  is 
offered. 

3.249.  You  mean  jiaid  more  than  they  would  have  wanted  for  these  sites  ? — 
No  ;  for  a  greater  area  of  ground.  I  understand  the  sites  are  limited  to  certain  areas, 
w^ith  an  option  to  the  Government  to  bu}-  other  ground. 

3.250.  That  is  iii  regard  to  these  particular  sites  vou  are  speaking  about  now  ? 
—Yes. 

3.251.  And  you  know  of  no  sites  apart  from  these  that  are  available  ? — There 
is  any  amount  of  ground. 

3.252.  Where  ? — All  over,  if  you  like  to  buv  it. 

3.253.  Do  you  moan  buy  it  at  ordinary  market  rates  ? — Yes,  unless  you  are  able 
to  make  special  terms. 

3.254.  {Mr.  Reunert.)  Do  you  considei-,  Mr.  Douglas,  that  tiie  parents  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  your  statement  deals  wish  to  have  free  education  ? 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  public  opinion  on  that  matter  rc(juires  educating  ; 
on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  parents  and  the  privilege  of  educating  their  children. 
That  is  why  T  advocate  making  them  pay  fees.  The  mere  fact  that  they  would  like 
free  education  does  not  necessarily  entitle  them  to  it,  but  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  I  am  prepared  to  advocate  and  do  anything 
that  will  make  the  parent  kee])  his  child  at  school  so  long  as  he  is  really  being  educated  ; 
this  of  course  turns  out  later  on  to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 

3.255.  You  think  that  a  secondary  school  in  the  northern  suburbs  should  have 
boarding  arrangements  ? — Yes.  If  I  may  be  permitted  an  illustration  which  is  not 
in  my  evidence,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  St.  Paul's  School,  which  in  my  young  days 
was  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  which  was  some  years  ago  removed  to  West  Ken- 
sington. When  it  was  removed  to  West  Kensington  one  of  the  first  things  which 
was  done  was  to  arrange  for  boarders,  not  as  jjart  of  the  school,  but  to  make  boarding 
arrangements,  which  parents  took  advantage  of.  That  considerably  helped  the  school, 
many  parents  to  my  knowledge  sending  tlieir  children,  sometimes  for  a  whole  term, 
and  sometimes  for  the  week.  It  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  parents,  many  of 
whom  were  wealthy  men,  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  it. 

3.256.  If  Cleveland  High  School  were  to  I)e  rcnu)ved  from  its  pri'sent  site  further 
up  the  hill,  do  you  tiiink  tliat  one  girls'  school  would  serve  for  your  districf.  and  also 
for  the  children  attending  the  ))resent  school  '. — 1  am  very  doubtful.  I  lieard  .Mr, 
Tucker's  evidence,  and  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  endorse-  it,  because  I  have  not  made 
sufficient  inquiry,  but  I  understood  that  .school  was  aLcady  very  full. 

3.257.  But  if  you  propose  a  school  in  grounds  of  ten  acres,  you  <an  provide 
accommodation  for  an  almost  unlimited  mnnber  of  girls  ? — I  do  not  limit  mine  to 
girls,  and  the  ten  acres,  I  take  it,  would  be  largely  playgrounds. 

3,25S.  You  propose  school  buildings  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  one  enclosure  ? — 
I   have  no  objection  to  that,  provided  proper  supervision  is  exercised. 

3,259.  (/>/•.  Nathan.)  Kven  in  the  same  buildings  ?— Yes,  even  in  the  same  build- 
ings, provided  there  is  proper  su[)ervision. 

Mr    Harold  Warinc!  Atkin.son,  M.A. 

The  Commission  instrucled   that  the  following  .statement,  submitted  by  Mr.   11.  Mr. 

W.  Atkinson,  late  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Pretoria,  and  belvedere  College,  //■  W.  Atkho,.,,. 
Pretoria,  be  included  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  : — 

The  foUowing  short  statement  may  bo  of  u.so  to  tiio  Conniiissioii,  as  containing  some 
views  on  socondMrv  oducation  generally,  and  thus  bearing  on  the  ijuostiuns  before  the 
Conunission. 
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Miiiiiti's  or  Though  the  term  "  se.coiidarv  ednoatiou  "  is  dillicult  to  deiiue  in  a  few  words,  I  think 

KviiU'iice.        fi,.^t  there"  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  generally  accepted  as  meaning  a  course  of  education 

differentiated  fairly  clearly  from  elementary  education.     Elementary  education  implies  a 

curriculum  that  isdesigned  for  pupils  whose  education  will  ordinarily  cease  at  an  age  and 
II  ^ukiiHim  standard  of  attainments  considerably  below  that  covered  by  secondary  education,  but, 
further,  a  curriculum  embracing  less  subjects  and  more  limited  in  extent.  This  limitation 
is  necessitated  l)v  the  fact  that  those  pupils,  whose  time  for  education  is  limited,  must  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  the  most  elementary  and,  consequently,  the  most  necessary 
.subjects  of  education. 

The  longer  course  of  secondary  education,  embracing  a  wider  field  eventually,  usually 
embraces,  even  in  its  earliest  stages,  more  subjects  than  an  elementary  course  does.  I 
conceive  that  an  ideal  elementary  curriculum  does  not  and  can  not  be  absolutely  corre- 
lated to  a  secondary  course,  in  such  a  way,  at  least,  that  the  secondary  course  is  a  natural 
se(|uence  to  an  elementary  one. 

The  highest  standard  of  an  elementary  code  does  not,  and  should  not,  normally  lead 
up  to  the  corresponding  standard  (taken  on  average  age)  of  a  .secondary  code.  The  reasons 
for  this,  in  addition  to  that  already  given,  are  various.  First,  the  fact  that  in  elementary 
schools  the  classes  are  usually  larger  than  in  secondary  schools  leads  to  the  natural  con- 
sequence tiiat  the  teaching  methods  nece,ssarily  adopted  and  the  results  obtained  are  more 
mechanical  and  less  mind-training  than  those  of  a  secondary  school.  The  average  ele- 
mentary school  pupil  is  therefore  possessed  of  a  less  logical  developed  mind  than  the 
■secondary  school  pupil  of  a  like  age,  and  hence  less  adapted  to  follow  the  methods  of  a 
secondary  school  class  into  which  he  may  be  drafted.  Secondly,  the  average  elementary 
school  pupil  has  before  him  a  totally  different  ambition  to  that  which  the  secondary  school 
pupil  has,  or  his  parents  have  for  him.  The  former  is  usually  destined  to  be  the  worker, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  has  not  the  ambition  to  rise  higher  ;  the  latter  is  usually 
destined  to  be  the  master  of  labour. 

Of  this  class  of  pupil  the  education  can,  as  a  rule,  proceed  more  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
continued  educative  influence  of  the  home  environment,  whereas  the  elementary  school 
pupil  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  only  subjected  to  educative  influences  during  school 
hours,  and  consequently  his  normal  mental  atmosphere  is  less  nourishing  and  his  develop- 
ment slower.  If  all  this  is,  as  I  maintain,  correctly  stated,  it  follows  that  an  ideal  secondary 
curriculum  follows,  almost  from  its  earliest  stages,  a  course  different  from  that  of  an  ele- 
mentary school,  and  hence  requires,  as  a  part  of  it,  a  special  jsreparatory  school  differing 
in  kind  from  the  elementary  school.  If,  therefore,  the  State  maintains  secondary  .schools, 
it  must,  if  my  premises  are  correct,  also  maintain,  as  a  necessary  part  of  them,  preparatory 
departments. 

I  hold  that  free  secondary  education  should  not  be  given  by  the  State,  except  in  the 
form  of  a  limited  number  of  bursaries.  The  argument  that  since  all  taxpayers  contribute 
to  the  funds  devoted  by  the  State  to  education,  they  should  have  a  right  to  profit  bv  and 
take  advantage  of  the  secondary  schools,  appears  to  me  to  be  outbalanced  completely  by 
the  argument  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  poorer  taxpayer  to  contribute  funds  to  save  the 
pocket  of  the  richer  ones.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  of  political  economies  that 
a  man  shall  not  have  given  him  out  of  the  public  funds  what  he  can  well  afford  to  pay  for 
himself  ;  but  not  that  the  more  wealthy  classes  should  have  an  expensive  education  pro- 
vided for  them  free,  out  of  funds  largely  contributed  by  the  poorer  classes. 

The  principle  of  free  elementary  education  is,  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State 
to  ensure  that  all  its  citizens  shall  have  some  education.  Compulsory  education  can  only 
be  accomplished  when  it  is  free,  as  it  is  impossible  to  compel  a  man  to  buy  for  his  children 
,1  commodity  which  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for.  A  later  development  of  free  educa- 
tion has  been  the  provision  of  free  education  in  higher  grade  schools,  secondary  schools, 
and  universities,  for  those  scholars  from  elementary  schools  whose  capacities  and  attain- 
ments warranted  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  on  their  further  education.  But  this 
does  not  logically  lead  to  the  provision  of  free  education  for  all  children  in  such  schools 
of  higher  curricula.  It  is  recognised,  I  believe,  by  all  who,  like  myself,  have  had  charge 
of  high  schools  in  this  country,  that  in  those  schools  the  progress  of  the  pupils  who  w-ere 
really  fitted  for  a  high  school  course  has  been  considerably  handicapped  by  the  entry  into 
these  schools  of  pupils  not  so  fitted,  whose  proper  place  was  in  an  elementary  school.  The 
cost  of  education,  however,  was  so  low  that  it  amounted,  in  some  cases,  almost  to  free  educa- 
tion. The  evils  of  very  cheap  secondary  education  thus  illustrated  would  be  augmented 
if  the  education  were  entirely  free.  The  State  is  not  warranted  in  providing  an  e.xpensive 
education  for  boys  not  suited  to  it,  any  more  than  in  providing  cheaply  the  same  expensive 
education  for  those  who  can  well  afiord  to  pay  for  it. 

Those  who  favour  the  view  that  secondary  education  shouhl  bo  free  usually  cite 
America  in  support  of  their  contention.  The  remarkable  development  in  America  in  recent 
times  of  very  numerous  private  secondary  schools  points  to  the  fact  that  this  free  education 
does  not  find  favour  to  the  extent  usually  supposed,  and  that  there  are  in  that  country  a 
very  large  number  of  parents  who  believe  that  they  do  not  get  in  the  public  free  schools 
the  type  of  secondary  education  that  they  consider  best  ;  the  reason  is  apparently  attri- 
butable partly  to  the  fact  that  the  much-vaunted  women-teachers  in  the  high  schools, 
who  are  employed  because  the  State  cannot  afford  the  more  expensive  man-teacher,  have 
not  the  influence  upon  boys  that  a  man  has,  and  partly,  too,  to  the  falling  into  disfavour 
of  mixed  schools. 
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Now  these  two  views,  objection  to  wonieii-teaphers  for  any  boys  except  quite  young    'WiiiuJes  of 
ones,  and  objection  to  mixed  schools,  both  exist  in  this  colony.      That  is,  at  least,  mv   •''Videiice. 
experience  in  Pretoria,  and  probably  the  same  holds  in  Johannesburg.  

I  take  it,  then,  that  the  chief  cau.ses  which  are  increasinglv  militating  against  free 
secondary  education  in  America  will  also  mihtate  against  it  in  this  colony.  „  ,,-'^'l'; 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  quote  figures  for  America,  owing  to  niv  books  aiid  papers  beiu" 
packed  away  out  of  reach,  but  I  would  refer  to  an  article  on  private  schools  in  America 
that  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  of  Education  "  about  March,  1905.  I  believe  the  Moselv 
Commission  also  refers  to  the  question. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  distinguish  between  what  are  called  higher  grade  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  as  the  terms  are  generally  understood  in  England. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  colony  the  education  of  each  high  school  pupil  costs  about 
£15  a  year  on  an  average  of  all  high  schools.  The  actual  cost  to  the  State  for  different 
schools  varies  according  to  the  cost  of  the  staff  and  the  fees  paid,  and,  including  Public 
Works  charges,  according  to  the  cost  of  rent,  if  any,  for  the  school  buildings.  But  generallv, 
every  high  school  pupil  is  receiving  a  bursary,  and  that  practically  without  any  such 
qualifying  examination  as  a  bursar,  properly  so  called,  must  pass,  or  any  superannuation 
system,  if  he  is  a  waster. 

I  conceive  that  free  secondary  education,  if  given  at  all.  should  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
stage.  If  the  cost  of  elementary  school  education  per  head  be  allowed  to  secondary  schools, 
up  to  but  not  beyond  a  standard  roughly  equivalent  to  the  highest  standard  of  elementary 
schools,  that  should  be  the  limit  of  free  secondary  education  (bursaries,  of  course,  excepted). 
Now  it  is  in  precisely  the  upper  forms  of  secondary  schools  that  the  greater  cost  of  these 
is  incurred.     This,  at  least,  should  be  covered  b}-  the  school  fees. 

Free  education  must  necessarily,  from  the  Budget  point  of  view,  lead  to  cutting  of 
expenses  and  appointment  of  the  cheapest  possible  staff  compatible  with  efliciency.  I 
believe  that  this  (which  has  been  the  case  in  America)  would  lead  to  a  still  further  exodus 
of  pupils  to  other  colonies  and  other  countries,  where  such  a  course  is  not  necessary  ;  whereas 
I  conceive  it  to  be  essential  for  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  its  secondary  schools  are  not 
merely  technically  "  efficient,"  but  provided  with  highly  qualified  and  adequately  re- 
munerated staffs.  Only  so  will  they  obtain  that  public  confidence  which  is  necessary 
before  they  can  win  in  this  country  the  confidence  that  secondary  schools  in  European 
countries  have  won.  To  do  this  they  must,  I  maintain,  have  more  funds  than  it  is  expected 
can  be  publicly  provided  for  free  schools.     These  funds  must  be  derivable  from  fees. 

Further,  elementary  education  produces  results  which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  certain. 
The  pupil  from  the  lower  standards  is  always  worth  more  to  the  State  from  having  had 
that  education,  but  as  the  standard  rises  or  as  a  pupil  goes  through  a  secondary  course, 
it  is  more  or  less  uncertain  whether  the  capital  cost  of  this  higher  education  will  be  repaid 
by  the  advantage  that  the  pupil  is  to  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  return  to  the  State 
on  elementary  education  is  almost  a  certainty  ;  the  return  to  the  party  who  provides  the 
capital  for  a  secondary  education  is  more  or  less  speculative,  and  it  is  not  right  for  the  State 
to  provide  capital  for  individual  speculation.  (Bursars  are  again  excepted  here  as  being 
considered  by  the  State  as  safe  speculations.) 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  views  on  the  relations  between  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  free  and  fee-paying  education,  etc.,  at  some  length.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  arguments  often  advanced  do  not  look  at  the  subject  from  a  wide  point 
of  view,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  Johannesburg  were  to  fall  short  of  the  best  possible 
standard  of  education,  or  educational  system.  I  hope  that  this  expression  of  views,  even 
if  not  shared  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  given  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
may  contribute  something  toward  the  end  aimed  at. 

To  sum  up  : — 

I  am  of  opinion — 

1.  That  secondary  education  docs  not  directly  correlate  with  elementary  education. 

2.  That  secondary  educalion  should  not  be  free,  bursaries  excepted. 
:!.  That  the  fees  for  secondary  education  should  more  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  it. 

4.  That  class  distinction  does  exist,  and  should  be  recognised  in  the  provision  made 

for  education  by  the  State,  notably  in  the  maintenance  of  preparatory  depart- 
ments for  secondary  schools  as  opposed  to  lower  standards  of  elementary 
schools. 

5.  That  the  results  of  a  secondary  education  on  a  given  pupil,  considered  as  a  State 

asset,  arc  more  or  less  problematical,  and  that  the  State  should  not  provide 
capital  ffir  individual  speculation. 

6.  Corollarij  to  1  and  i. — The  question  as  to  when  secondary  education  commences 

does  not,  according  to  my  statement  of  the  case,  arise  at  all ;  the  pupil  from 
the  preparatory  department  pas.ses  directly  into  the  upper  department,  the 
pupil  from  the  elementary  school  directly  into  the  higher  grade  school,  and 
continuity  is  observed  in  both  eases  (bursars  again  excepted). 

Dr.  Charles  Porter. 


Hi-. 


The  Coinniissiun  instructed  that  the  following  statement,  submitted  by  Dr.  Charles 
Porter.  Medical  Ollicer  of  Health,  Johannesburg,  and  Member  of  the  Governing  Jiody      c.  j'ortrr. 
of  Johannesburg  College,  be  included  in   the  Minutes  of  Evidence  :  — 
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Minutes  ot  From  ray  knowledge  of  the  town,  I  consitlor  tliat  only  in  the  northtM-n  and  eastern 

Evidence.        suburbs  is  there  at  present  any  material  need  for  a  secondary  srhool,  though  it   is  possible 

that  this  necessity  may  later  on  arise  elsewhere. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  ide-v  of  a  large  central  secondary  school.     As  my  reasons  coincide 
(•   p''-/.-       "itl'  those  which  Mr.  .Julius  Jeppe  has  fully  laid  before  the  Commission,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  detail  them. 

As  regards  the  northern  suburbs,  the  secondary  education  needs  of  the  population 
would,  in  my  view,  be  best  served  by  permanently  placing  the  school  as  near  as  may  con- 
veniently be  to  its  present  temporary  habitation  at  Barnato  Park.  A  site  of  ten  acres 
on  the  Houghton  Golf  Links  has  been  offered  on  very  reasonable  terms,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  position  more  convenient  and  suitable. 

I  wish  to  state  clearly  that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  place  the  northern 
school  on  land  occupied  by  or  close  to  H.M.  Prison,  because — 

1.  The  rapidly  sloping  site  is  physically  unsuitable  for  the  outdoor  rei|uirements 

of  any  school,  the  only  level  land  in  the  vicinity  being  the  surface  of  the  disused 
tip  for  town  rubbish  and  gaol  night-soil,  immediately  east  of  a  Municipal 
Sanitarv  Depot  and  between  the  old  Smallpo-K  Cemetery  and  the  sanitary  lane 
at  the  back  of  .the  houses  in  Empire  Road,  Parktown. 

2.  The  position  of  the  gaol  and  the  land  to  the  west  of  it,  including   the  ground 

occupied  by  the  old  Zarp  Camp,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  view 
sites  in  Johannesburg,  worth  very  much  more  than  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
a  site  far  more  suitable  physically,  such  as  that  available  on  the  Houghton 
Estate. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  very  material  likelihood  of  the  existing 

gaol  being  removed  in  the  near  future,  especially  as  considerable  alteration  and 
addition  have  been  cjuite  recently  made  to  it. 

4.  Even  if  this  site  could  be  secured,  it  would  not  be  at  all  as  convenient  as  one  on 

the  Giolf  Links  for  the  majority  of  those  would   attend   the   school,    and   who 

are   drawn   chiefly  from  the  Rerea,  Yeoville,  and  Bellevuc  ;    furthei-,  it  would 

bring  these  boys  towards  town  instead  of  away  from  it. 

With  reference  to  a  site  for  a  school  in  the  eastern   suburbs,  the  Committee  has  had 

Mr.  .leppe's  evidence.     I  may  add  that  I  am  officially  aware  that  the  buildings  at  present 

used  for  a  secondary  school  are  most  insufficient  and  unsuitable. 

Whilst  I  cannot  pretend  to  add  to  the  Commission's  information  as  to  the  e.xact 
question  of  funds  for  equipment  and  endowment.  I  beg  permission  to  refer  to  the  matter 
of  fees.  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  e.xpect  that  the  (piality  of  secondary 
education  here  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  training  obtainable  at  any  typical,  good, 
cheap,  secondary  school  in  England,  e.g.,  the  Perse  Grammar  School  at  Cambridge.  Now, 
although  this  school  is  partially  endowed,  and  although  money  is  usually  considered  to 
be  worth  twice  as  much  in  England  as  it  is  here,  the  fees  there  are  £12  a  year  for  boys 
\nuler  13,  and  £16  above,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  secondary  school  fees  in  Johannes- 
burg. This  means  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  clamour  about  secondary  education,  parents 
here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attach  to  it  only  half  the  money  value  at  which  it  is  appraised 
in  England.  The  result  is,  as  might  naturallv  be  expected,  that  secondary  education  is 
starved  for  want  of  a  numerical  sufficiency  of  masters.  At  the  best  working  public  schools 
in  England,  e.g.,  Cheltenham,  the  proportion  of  masters  to  boys  is  about  1  to  17,  and  at 
St.  Paul's  it  is  said  to  be  1  to  10  ;  here  it  is  more  like  1  to  .30.  The  result  is  obvious,  and 
those  who  value  and  desire  really  good  secondary  education  for  their  children,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  cannot  get  it,  largely  because  the  proportion  of  pupils 
altogether  outnumbers  that  of  masters.  I  submit  seriously  to  the  Commission  that  the 
fees  at  the  secondary  schools  should  be  at  least  doulded,  and  that  if  this  residted  in  a  halving 
of  the  number  of  scholars  receiving  secondary  education  of  sorts,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  remainder  and  for  the  best  interests  of  really  good  secondary  teaching,  as  the  revenue 
would  remain  the  same.  It  is  suggested  that,  while  every  unit  of  the  community  is  entitled 
to  free  primary  education,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  on  which  most  countries  gratuitously 
supply  the  actual  necessities  of  life  to  persons  who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  them,  secondary 
education  is  a  luxury  which  should  not  be  given  gratuitously  any  more  than  c.f)stly  viands 
or  expensive  clothing  or  housing,  except  to  any  child  whose  individual  abilitv.  whatever 
his  parents'  circumstances  mav  be,  is  so  great  that  he  can  obtain  one  of  those  scholarships 
which  most  communities  provide  as  a  kind  of  investment  for  the  discovery  of  talent. 

American  experience,  as  recorded  in  the  Mosely  Report,  clearly  shows  also  that  much 
school  room  and  teaching  effort  is  uselessly  expended  on  boys  and  girls  who  enter  for  a 
secondary  course,  and  leave  even  before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  And  this  useless  expendi- 
ture is  not  the  only  evil,  for  such  useless  pupils  detract  materially  from  the  individual 
attention  which  the  teaching  staff  might  otherwise  pay  to  those  who  can  really  profit  by 
secondary  education. 

From  my  experience  at  Johannesburg  College.  I  think  that  each  school  slujuld  have 
its  own  governing  body  ;  that  this  governing  body  should  consist,  as  at  present,  of  repre- 
.sentatives  of  all  sources  of  the  school's  endowment,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  parents  ; 
that  it  should  control  the  ■'chool's  expenditure  and  elect  its  own  chairman,  and  that  all 
necessity  for  tedious  reference  of  details  to  any  other  body  or  department  should,  if  possible, 
be  altogether  avoided. 
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^Ir.  John  Robin.?on,  Examined. 

.3,200.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Registrar  of  the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute,  and 
were  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Education  ?— Yes. 

3.201.  It  has  been  thought  by  Commissioners,  that  as  your  experience  of  school 
sites  in  Johannesburg  is  an  extensive  one,  although  we  had  not  the  benefit  of  your 
evidence  at  the  time  that  the  Commission  was  sitting  publicly,  still,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  approached  by  representatives  of  Johannesburg  CoIIokc  who 
wisli  to  give  evidence  even  at  this  late  stage,  we  might  take  the  opportunity  to  ask 
you  to  attend,  and  to  give  us  your  views,  especially  as  you  are  aware,  as  a  member 
of  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education,  of  the  actual  proposals  that  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  sites  and  so  forth.  I  believe  that  is  the  case  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
case. 

3.202.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  your  opinions  with  regard  to  the  two  sites  in 
particular,  the  one  at  De  Beer's  Ground  for  Johannesburg  College  and  the  one  in  Smit 
Street  for  Cleveland  High  School  ? — I  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  no 
definite  proposal  to  make  with  regard  to  sites.     I  have  been  away  from  the  Education 
Department  now  for  three  years,  and  although  I  think  I  have  had  more  to  do  than 
anyone  else  in  getting  the  sites  which  are  now  provided  for  the  elementary  schools, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  I  was   to   some    extent   instrumental    in  getting   the   high 
school  taken  to  Barnato  Park,  the  question  of  sites  for  secondary  schools  I  have  never 
had  to  consider.     When  I  was  informed  that  it  was  proposed  to  place,  first  of  all, 
.Johannesburg  College  in  Smit  Street,  and  also  the  girls'  school  at  the  corner  of  Smit 
and  Twist  Streets,  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  I  considered  both  of  those  sites  were 
unsuitable.     I  start  by  assuming  that  the  Department  in  establishing  Johannesburg 
Col!(!ge  on  a  ])ermanent  site  want  to  make  it  a  very  good  school,  indeed  the  best  school 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  I  do  not  think  that  with  the   Smit  Street  site  it  is  possible  to 
make  Johannesburg  College  the  best  school  in  the  Transvaal.     The  reasons  are  more 
or  less  general.     First  of  all,  I  do  not  complain  of  the  area.     The  area  I  think  is 
sufficient ;     l)ut  1   do  of  the  situation.     It  is  situated  between  the  police  barracks 
and  the  Wanderers.     It  is  a  piece  of  rocky  ground  facing  the  south  ;    it  has  a  cold, 
gloomy  aspect  ;    you  would  have  to  have  your  ofliccs  right  under  the  hill,  and  if  you 
were  going  to  have  any  playground  at  all  you  would  have  to  take  away  the  best  part 
(if  your  ground  at  the  bottom  for  the  purposes  of  a  playground.     Tliat  is  one  reason. 
The  otlKT  reason  is,  that  it  is  out  of  the  feeding  centre  of  such  a  .school,  it  is  removed 
from  it  now,  and  is  being  removed  from  it  every  day.     I  consider,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  without  having  gone  into  the  thing  very  carefully,  because  it  has  not 
liwn  my  province  to  do  so,  I  judge  that  the  centre  of  the  feeding  area  would  be  some- 
(hing  like  half  a  mile  east  of  where  Ihe  present  .school  is,  that  is,  Barnato  Park. 

3,2()3.  May  I  ask  which  way  that  is  ?— East,  in  the  direction  of  Yeoville.  on 
the  borders  of  Yeoville  and  the  Berea.     That  is  the  ideal  situation  to  my  mind. 

3,204.  That  is  the  centre  of  the  area,  you  think  ?— That  is  the  centre  of  the  area 
for  this  class  of  school.  No  doubt  you  will  find  a  few  stragglers  from  the  town,  and 
a  few  stragglers  from  the  south  and  from  the  west,  lint  the  main  body  of  those  that 
are  using  this  class  of  school  will  come  from  lound  about  the  sj)ot  1  have  indicated. 
I  have  heard  it  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  putting  the  .school  in  this  situation  is 
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with  a  view  to  meeting  the  people  in  the  south  and  the  west,  and  whilst  I  think  that 
object  should  be  kept  in  view,  yet  I  think  the  first  object  ought  to  be  to  get  the  best 
school  in  the  Transvaal.  Then  there  is  another  point.  The  most  essential  thing, 
to  mv  mind,  in  regard  to  a  school  of  this  description,  is  the  boarding  department. 
I  have  also  heard  it  suggested  that  boarders  could  be  sent  to  Potchefstroom.  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  better  staff  in  any  one  secondary  school  than  in  another, 
the  best  staff  ought  to  be  here,  and  if  the  best  staff  is  here,  and  particularly  because 
this  is  an  important  centre  of  jiopulation,  you  would  find  that  the  boys  and  girls  for 
the  boarding  department  would  not  go  to  Potchefstroom  by  choice  ;  they  would 
by  preference  come  here,  but  they  would  not  go  to  Smit  Street.  They  would  if  you 
had  a  roomy  site  out  on  the  plateau  with  a  northern  aspect,  where  you  could  have 
not  only  ample  playgrounds,  but  where  you  could  lay  out  grounds,  and  have  a  school 
which  would  be  worthy  of  the  Colony.  These  remarks  more  or  less  ajiply  both  to 
the  boys'  school  and  to  the  girls'  school.  There  is  this  additional  objection  to  the 
girls'  school,  that  T  do  not  consider  the  site  allotted  to  the  girls'  school  sufficiently 
large.  You  have  to  ]Hit  up  your  school,  you  must  have  your  gymnasium,  and  you 
have  no  space  left  for  plaA'grounds.  You.  ought  also  to  have  tennis  courts,  both  in 
connection  with  the  boys'  school  and  the  girls'  school,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
that.  The  situation  at  the  bottom  of  Smit  Street,  with  trams  clanging  by  every 
three  minutes,  is  a  further  objection  to  the  site. 

3.265.  I  think  your  view  turns  largely  on  the  type  of  school  that  is  contemplated. 
You  suggest  not  only  a  boys'  school,  but  a  boarding  school,  and  for  that  purpose, 
of  course,  15  acres  would  be  quite  inadequate.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  50  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  When  you  put  it  at  15,  you  might  possibly  manage.  It  would  be 
very  nice  to  have  50,  of  course,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  you  could  get  along 
with  15. 

3.266.  Assuming  there  were  100  boarders,  you  would  want  school  buildings  and 
four  residential  houses  ? — That  could  be  provided  on  15  acres.  It  would  not  be  ideal, 
but  I  think  that  is  within  the  compass  of  the  Department's  resources. 

3.267.  You  consider  that  such  a  school,  with  its  boarding  establishment  attached, 
could  be  placed  on  this  ground  at  Yeoville  ? — No.  I  think  I  pointed  out  that  I  had 
no  particular  site  in  view.  There  certainly  is  open  ground  there.  Whether  it  is 
available  or  not,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  believe  it  has  been  mooted  in  some 
way  to  the  Council  of  Education  that  the  Consolidated  Investment  Company  might 
give,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  some  few  acres  or  so,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
boarding  school,  you  would  have  to  very  much  increase  that  site. 

3.268.  But  within  that  distance  of  town  1 — The  Houghton  Estate  site,  I  beUeve, 
is  a  little  bit  further  east  than  I  should  like  to  see  it.  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  far  east. 
There  is  still  another  possibility.  There  is  another  site  which  I  have  thought  of.  As 
I  say,  I  have  not  gone  into  the  thing,  and  I  would  not  like  to  say  much  about  it.  I 
have  also  thought  of  Parktown  West,  but  I  am  afraid  that  does  not  meet  my  con- 
dition of  being  right  in  the  centre  of  the  feeding  area  as  the  other  does. 

3.269.  You  think  that  the  children  who  come  from  the  other  parts  of  the  town 
oiitside  that  area  are  negligible  ? — Yes.  The  whole  difference,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
is  ten  minutes  by  tram.  If  you  do  away  with  the  preparatory  part  of  the  school, 
and  make  the  secondary  school  a  secondary  school  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  the 
matter  of  ten  minutes  bv  tram  will  have  no  effect  on  the  boys  ;  it  will  be  quite 
negligible,  as  you  put  it,  and  the  parent  who  has  got  a  boy  and  who  sends  his  boy  right 
through  town,  suppose  a  man  sends  his  boy  right  through  town  by  tram  from  about 
the  Racecourse,  he  would  prefer  that  he  went  to  a  really  good  school  at,  say,  Yeo- 
ville, for  the  sake  of  argument,  rather  than  that  he  should  go  to  a  second  grade 
school  at  the  bottom  of  Hospital  Hill. 

3.270.  Then  you  think  no  injustice  would  lie  done  by  taking  the  school  outside  ? 
— I  should  say  that  injustice  would  not  be  done.  The  Department  cannot  possibly 
attempt  to  furnish  everybody  with  a  secondary  school,  whilst,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  everything  should  be  done  to  meet  the  residents  of  the  various  localities. 
While  I  think  the  first  thing  is  to  have  a  good  school,  it  is  obvious  that  Johannesburg 
cannot  support  four  or  five  secondary  schools,  and  I  should  rather  have  seen  one 
good  school,  and  should  have  neglected  what  this  locality  and  that  locality  wanted, 
and  should  have  endeavoured,  if  necessary,  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
nmnicipal  authorities,  to  give  tramway  facilities  where  they  did  not  exist  in  order 
to  get  the  boys  and  girls  to  this  school.  I  think  no  injustice  would  be  done,  because 
I  think  the  advantage  of  having  a  really  excellent  school  on  the  top  of  the  hill  would 
appeal  to  the  residents,  say,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piacecourse,  more  than  the 
greater  proximity  of  a  site  ten  minutes  nearer  liy  tram. 
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3.271.  \\liy  do  you  think  tlie  school  on  tlie  liill  \\ould  be  so  much  better  than  the  Minutes  of 
school  on  l)e  Beer's  Ground,  apart  from  boarders  ?— Because  of  the  situation.     Tliis  •■'*■'"'«■"«* 

is  too  near  the  town  ;   too  near  the  business  part  ;  you  are  situated  between  the  police         

barracks  and  the  Wanderers,  and  that  part  of  the  town  is  gradually  being  deserted  jir 

by  the  class  of  people  who  would  support  your  school.     You  will  find  that  a  nundjer    J.  Robinson. 

of  these  houses  along  Smit  Street  will  become  boarding  houses  and  houses  of  that    . 

type.     That  is  my  opinion.     Those  people  are  moving  north,  and  it  is  those  people    '^^  "^^'^^'^<'^- 
who  are  moving  north  who  are  going  to  keep  your  school  going  so  far  as  the  day  boys Q- '•.■-' 1-3,288. 
are  concerned.     Then,  from  the  fact  that  you  have  your  school  up  on  a  laroe  i)iece 
of  ground  on  that  plateau,  with  a  little  northern  inclination,  and  have  it  w^ell  laid 
out,  right  away  from  the  centre  of    the    town,    you   will    find    that    your    boardiuT 
department  will  be  better  supported. 

3.272.  Would  you  still  hold  to  the  school  in  the  northern  area  rather  than  the 
school  in  the  centre,  even  if  there  were  no  boarders  ?-- -Yes,  even  if  there  were  no 
boarders  :  because  I  maintain  that  the  poj)ulation  is  gradually  goinw  northwards, 
the  class  of  people  who  would  support  your  school,  and  if,  for  present  purposes,  you 
reject  all  thoughts  of  the  southern  people  and  the  western  people  and  your  boarders, 
then  I  say  by  all  means  you  ought  to  put  it  somewhere  on  the  plateau,  either  in  Park- 
town  or  in  Yeoville. 

3.273.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  boarding  schools  ? 
— No ;   I  have  not  had  very  much  experience. 

3.274.  I  suppose  that  the  site  you  suggest  would  be  required  principally  for  sports 
and  games  ? — Yes. 

3,27-5.  Do  you  expect  100  boarders  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  probably 
a  fair  estimate. 

3,27(5.  Supposing  you  are  correct,  you  will  want  to  have  five  games  going  at 
once  for  the  boarders  alone  ? — Under  ideal  circumstances  you  would. 

3.277,  Then  1  take  it  your  buildings  will  occupy  at  least  three  acres,  with  the 
out-buildings  and  so  on  ?— Not  necessarily,  say  two  acres. 

3.278,  You  will  have  13  acres.  Do  you  know  that  you  cannot  play  more  than 
two  games  on  13  acres  with  any  comfort  or  security  to  life  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that  fact.     I  should  rather  demur  to  that  statement. 

3.279,  1  have  had  practical  experience  of  that,  I  know  that  on  10  acres,  where 
you  have  a  pavilion  up,  you  can  play  two  games  of  football,  and  you  might  s<(ueezp 
in,  although  I  never  saw  it  actually  done,  two  games  of  cricket.  Do  you  think  that 
on  13  aces  you  could  play  five  games  at  once,  leaving  out  the  day  boys  altogether  I 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3.280,  So  that  the  advantages  of  your  site  in  respect  of  this  particular  point 
fall  to  the  ground  ? — Not  altogether,  1  am  comparing  one  site  with  the  other.  Take 
your  Smit  Street  site  and  subtract  your  rocks  and  see  what  you  have  got  left. 

2,381.  We  are  going  to  build  on  those  ? — What  have  you  left  after  that  ? 

3.282.  The  portion  of  the  site  below.  Nobody  proposes,  I  think,  to  play 
matches  on  that  ground  ? — I  believe  there  is  an  idea  that  you  are  going  to  get  the 
Wanderers  to  play  your  matches  on.     You  cannot  get  it, 

3.283,  Why  not  i — I  may  tell  you  that  you  cannot.  That  is  another  objection  to 
the  site  that  I  did  not  raise. 

3,28-t.  That,  of  course,  is  another  matter,  but  the  Wanderers'  Ground  is  not  the 
only  place  you  can  play  on.  You  say  it  makes  no  material  difference  going  ten  minutes 
in  the  tram,  therefore  we  could  get  a  ]ilaying  ground  at  Yeoville,  Sujiposing  there 
is  open  ground,  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  tram  makes  no  material  difference, 
therefore  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we  could  get  match  grounds  for  those 
boys  somewhere  on  the  outside  in  the  country  ? — Yes, 

3,285.  On  the  question  of  the  site,  you  say  you  believe  the  Johannesburg  Con- 
solidated Investment  Company  would  give  fo'  r  acres  ? — I  believe  they  wmild,  subject 
to  certain  conditions, 

3,280,  You  are  aware  that  they  have  only  oft'eretl  at  present  three  acres  on  con- 
dition that  twelve  acres  are  bought  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that, 

3,287,  That  is  the  offer  which  has  been  nuule,  .\  gift  of  three  acres  on  cttndition 
that  twelve  are  bought  at  £800  an  acre,  which  is  a  considerable  price.  You  agree 
that  that  is  so  i — I  agree  that  it  is  (|uite  a  considerable  ])rice,  I  do  not  think  that 
if  you  take  the  market  value  of  stands  in  Yeoville,  it  is  an  exces.sive  price,  but  it  seems 
a  very  large  price  for  the  Department  to  have  to  pay  for  education  |)urpo.ses, 

.3,288.  Then  you  stated  you  considered  the  people  would  rather  send  their  children 
to  board  in  Johannesburg  than  Potchefstroom  ?— Yes. 
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.Minutes  oJ  3,289.  Why  is  that  '. — liccause  Johaiiiiosburg  is  the  centre  of  po])uhition.     That 

Kvideiicc.       j^  ^j^g  j-gason.     In  England  you  probably  find  quite  nice  schools  isolated  in  the  country, 

yet  you  wiU  also  find  schools  of  equally  high  standing  on  the   outskirts  of  London 

jlr  and  other  large    towns    where    people    congregate.     Then    there    is    another    thing. 

./.  Rohinson.     Johannesburg  College,  if  there  is  to  be  any  preference  with  regard  to  staff  for  instance, 

" —  will  be  favoured,  and  the  school  which  gets  the  reputation  of  being  the    best  school 

—'-  naturally  draws  the  largest  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

Q.  3,289— 3,301.  3,290.  Do  you  think  Johannesburg  is  a  town  which  would  attract  parents  to  send 

their  boys  to  for  boarding  purposes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  Johannesburg  as  a  town 

would,  but  it  is  conceivable,  indeed  certain,  that  a  school  situated  in  the  environs  of 

Johannesburg  would  be  exceedingly  popular. 

3.291.  You  tell  us  that  the  population  has  a  tendency  to  go  out  and  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Yeoville  property  is  divided  up  into  quite  small  stands  ?^ — The 
class  of  house  in  Yeoville  up  to  the  present,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  is  a  class  of 
house  which  would  augur  that  the  occupants  are  such  as  would  send  their  boys  and 
girls  to  the  school. 

3.292.  That  is  not  ray  point  at  the  present  moment.  You  tell  us  that  the  popula- 
tion is  going  out,  and  you  also  say  that  the  site  which  is  suggested  by  the  Commission 
is  bad  because  it  is  too  near  the  business  part  of  the  town,  but  you  have  got  a  very  open 
space  behind  you  to  the  north,  you  have  a  very  open  space  in  front  of  you  in  the 
Wanderers'  Ground,  then  you  have  the  railway,  and  you  do  not  come  into  the  business 
part  of  the  town  until  you  come  to  Eloff  Street,  and  the  population  which  is  living 
round  there  at  present  has  a  tendency  to  go  out  further,  all  of  which  would  be  an 
argument  for  our  site,  but  on  the  other  hand,  looking  to  the  future,  that  ground  at 
Yeoville  or  the  Houghton  Estate  will  be  built  over,  you  will  have  a  boarding  school 
on  15  acres  built  all  round  and  no  power  of  expansion  ?— I  see  less  objection  to  that 
than  to  the  other  site.  You  point  out  that  the  place  is  fairly  open  on  all  sides,  but 
that  does  not  give  you  any  room  for  expansion.  You  are  not  going  to  get  those  houses 
lying  to  the  east  and  west  pulled  down  in  order  to  enlarge  your  ground. 

3.293.  According  to  you,  the  tendency  of  the  population  is  to  go  out,  so  I  presume 
the  value  of  the  lancl  round  that  proposed  site  will  have  a  tendency  to  go  down,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  future  we  should  not  take  the  whole  of  that  site  in,  when 
people  find  it  is  a  good  school,  and  are  prepared  to  put  up  the  money  for  it,  but  with 
your  suggested  site  it  seems  to  me  every  year  will  tend  to  crowd  it  in  more  and  more  ? 
— I  think  the  tendency  will  be  for  people  to  go  down  over  the  hill  and  go  further  north, 
and  your  school  in  town  will  be  further  than  ever  removed  from  the  people  who  want 
to  make  use  of  it. 

3.294.  Then  your  Yeoville  school  would  not  be  in  the  centre  of  population  ? — It 
would  be  more  in  the  centre  than  the  Smit  Street  school,  but  of  course,  if  the  town 
grows  abnormally,  then  you  cannot  carry  your  school  about  and  follow  the 
population. 

3.295.  Quite  so,  but  then  we  are  actually  providing  for  a  large  population  south 
and  west  and  on  the  mines  in  the  centre,  which  apparently  are  not  worth  taking  into 
consideration  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  every  consideration  should  be  given  to  every  locality,  but  I  say  the  first  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  best  possible  school. 

3.296.  Then  comes  the  question  of  the  best  possible  school.  Of  course,  there 
are  different  types  of  school,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

3.297.  You  wish  to  have  a  school  on  the  lines  of  an  English  public  school  ? — .4s 
nearly  as  we  can  approximate  to  that  here. 

3.298.  .\nd  the  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  boarding  department  ? — It  is  a 
very  essential  part. 

3.299.  Your  words  were  "  the  most  essential  part  ?" — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3.300.  If  that  is  so,  why  for  such  a  school  as  you  contemplate,  would  you  not 
go  right  out  into  the  country  and  get  your  50  to  100  acres  ?  Personally,  I  would 
not  be  content  with  less  than  from  150  to  200  acres  for  a  school  of  that  kind  1 — I 
understand  the  Education  Department  is  endeavouring  primarily  to  deal  with  local 
needs,  though  I  maintain  that  when  you  are  putting  up  a  first-rate  school  for  the 
townspeople,  it  would  be  false  economy  not  to  attach,  and  make  a  big  feature  of,  a 
boarding  department,  but  you  are  now  talking  of  a  boarding  school  pure  and  simple. 

3.301.  Certainly,  and  the  experience  I  think  of  England  certainly  is,  that  a  day 
school  is  an  extremely  good  thing,  that  a  boarding  school  is  in  many  ways  much  better, 
but  that  if  you  mix  up  a  boarding  school  and  a  day  school  together  the  result  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  especially  when  the  school  is  on  the  borders  of  a  town  ? 
— That  objection  would  apply,  of  course,  very  much  more  to  Smit  Street.     .Ire  you 
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not  discussmg  the  question  of  the  boarding  school  i     Is  this  boarding  school  barred  -^jiiiiid'-  «( 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  '?  ''*  iilrm-c. 

27(6  Chairman :   No ;     but  I  may  say  that  the  Smit  Street  school  would  be         

essentially  a  day  school.     The  type  contemplated  is  the  day  school  type.  Mr. 

The  Witness  :  No  provision  then  is  to  be  made  for  the  sons  of  people  employed  -^  Robinson. 
on  the  mines,  engineers,  and  mine  managers,  and  so  on,  who  may  wish  to  send  their  oj  j.  [qq^ 
boys  into  Johannesburg  as  hitherto.  '  _  1. 

.l/r.   /:«wre  .•    Not  at  Smit  Street.  a3..'«02-3,3H. 

The  Chairman  :    The  schools  now  existing  have  never  had  more  than  20  boarders. 

The  Witness  :    I  am  surprised  to  hear  that. 

3.302.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Is  that  not  an  indication  that  people  do  not  consider 
Johannesburg  is  a  very  ideal  place  for  1)oarding  ? — I  should  say  tliat  jieople  mioht 
consider  that  the  facilities  that  have  l)een  offered  in  Johannesburg  in  the  past  were 
not  ideal  for  the  purposes  of  a  l^oarding  school,  but  if  you  have  a  good  boarding  school 
on  a  suitable  site,  I  should  think  there  is  every  possibilitv  of  tlie  boarding  side  becominsj 
the  strongest  part  of  the  school. 

3.303.  That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  understand  you  were  instru- 
mental in  getting  Barnato  Park  for  this  school,  and  I  take  it  you  consider  Barnato 
Park  to  be  a  fairly  good  situation  and  building  for  the  purpose  ? — Not  the  building, 
l>ut  the  site,  yes. 

3,30i.  I  consider  the  rooms  where  the  boarders  live  are  just  as  good  as  you  will 
find  in  most  boarding  schools  in  England,  so  far  as  actual  accommodation  goes  ?— 
That  r  am  not  able  to  judge  of.  I  saw  the  rooms  when  they  were  empty,  before  the 
school  was  taken  possession  of,  and  I  must  say  they  did  not  impress  me  very  favourably. 

3,305.  They  are  very  decent  sleeping  rooms.  I  think  the  situation  is  abomin- 
able, but  I  do  not  think  that  has  ke]it  the  people  from  sending  their  children  there  ? 
— T  think  the  situation,  apart  from  its  being  shut  in  with  trees,  is  ideal. 

3,30().  That  is  what  makes  it  to  my  mind  abominable,  but  am  I  not  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  stating  that  Pretoria  High  School  has  more  boarders  than  Johannes- 
burg College  ever  had  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Yes  ;  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  together  have  some  85  boarders 
as  compared  with  about  20. 

The  Witness  :  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  boarding  side  has  been  pushed 
here.  You  may  not  have  tried  to  develop  that  side.  Then  I  believe  your  accommo- 
dation is  limited.  I  believe  we  thought  there  might  be  some  30  boarders  accommo- 
dated, or  50  at  the  outside. 

The  Chairman  :  T  may  say  that  until  we  put  some  of  the  bursars  there  the 
boarding  house  was  a  failure. 

The  Witness  :  T  am  extremely  astonished  to  hear  this  about  the  boarding  side, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  shaken  in  my  oijinion  that,  given  proper  facilities,  you  would  get 
boarders  ;  because  as  early  as  before  the  war  the  Council  of  Education  had  a  school 
at  Jeppestown,  the  accommodation  of  which  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and  yet  they 
had  15  boarders  there 

3, .307.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  Before  the  war  tliere  were  not  the  same  facilities  for 
education  as  there  are  now  I — That  is  true. 

3, .308.  Are  you  aware  that  the  teiulency  in  Hjugland  has  been  for  schools  which 
want  to  be  boarding  schools  to  move  riglit  out  into  the  country  ? — Yes,  1  am  aware 
of  that. 

3,300.  Do  vou  tiiink  there  is  any  good  reason  for  that  ? — Yes,  1  think  there  is 
quite  a  good  reason  for  it. 

3.310.  Do  you  not  think  the  same  good  reasons  hold  good  with  regard  to  this 
particular  case,  if  it  is  contemplated  to  go  in  for  a  boarding  establishment  ? — Quite 
.so,  but  you  will  always  have  room  for  a  boarding  side  in  connection  with  your  Johan- 
nesburg boys'  school  or  your  Johannesburg  girls'  school.  If  you  are  putting  a  really 
good  boarding  school  out  at  Frankenwald  you  will  always  have  a  residuum  which  would 
furnish  you  with  boarders  here. 

3.311.  Do  you  really  think  any  parent,  if  he  had  the  choice  of  sending  his  boy 
to  board  at  Frankenwald,  would  choose  to  send  his  boy  to  board  on  the  Houghton 
Estate  ?— Yes. 

3.312.  To  board  ?— Yes. 

3.313.  Why? — Because  in  all  probability  he  would  be  a  boy  whose  home  was 
not  very  far  away,  on  the  mines,  and  who  would  probably  be  a  weekly  boarder.  There 
is  quite  a  large  number  of  those. 

3,31-1.  The  whole  idea  of  Frankenwald  is  that  you  run  an  electric  railway  out, 
whirli  will  bring  your  boys  in  for  week-ends  if  they  wish  '.—I  have  not  heard  of  that 
idea  of  the  light  railway. 
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Minutes  ol  ;i,:515.  Frankeiiwakl  is  only  a  few  miles  oVi  after  all  ? — Yes,  but  we  are  dealing 

K\  i«l»'itc-f.        ^^.j|.j^  jjjy  present  condition  of  things,  not  with  what  we  may  be  able  to  do  five  or  six 

years  henoe.     Surely  you  are  going  to  make  some  provision  for  your  boarders  other 

Mr.  than  what  exists  at  Potchefstroom. 

./.  Roliinum.  3,:)1().  That  may  be,  but  that  is  looking  to  the  future.     At  present  we  have  to 

31  Ma>'~l906     '^'^^^  with  secondary  education  for  this  town,  and  I  think  you  are  rather  overlooking 
"—  the  fact  that  in  Scotland,  in  a  place   like  Glasgow  and  also  in  Edinburgh,  and  other 

Q.  3,315—3,331.  large  towns  in  Scotland,  you  have  most  excellent  schools  of  the  town  type  which  it 
has  seemed  to  Commissioners  right  should  be  provided  for  Johannesburg.  If  they 
have  done  good  work — as  they  undoubtedly  have  done — surelv  the  first  necessity 
is  not  to  wait  until  such  time  as  we  can  have  a  boarding  school,  but  to  provide  accom- 
modation and  adequate  teaching  for  the  boys  actually  here  I — That  is  evidently  the 
first  thing  you  have  to  do. 

3.317.  If  that  is  so,  you  would  agree  that  the  Smit  Street  site  would  be  the  best 
for  that  purpose  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  not  situated  in  the  right 
place,  and  that  it  is  removed  from  the  centre  of  supply. 

3.318.  If  it  is  inunaterial  to  have  ten  minutes  in  the  tram  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  the  Houghton  Estate,  it  is  just  as  immaterial  to  take  it  from  the  Houghton 
Estate  to  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — In  one  case  you  have  sixtv  bovs  on  the  tram 
and  in  the  other  case  you  have  six. 

3,31il.  But  if  there  is  sufficient  tram  accommodation,  that  is  more  a  matter  for 
the  Municipality  ? — It  is  also  a  matter  for  the  parents. 

3.320.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  fact  that  there  are  ffftj'-nine  other  boys 
on  the  same  tram  would  make  much  diflference  to  the  parents  ? — As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  tendency  of  the  population  who  are  going  to  provide  you  with  pupils 
is  to  go  north.  I  am  speaking  now  of  com'se  quite  generally,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  I  say  there  are  sixty  boys  who  will  have  to  come  down  from  Yeoville 
district  into  the  town,  as  against  six  boys  who  will  come  from  town  to  go  to 
Yeoville. 

3.321.  But  then  there  are  the  southern  suburbs  ? — In  the  southern  suburbs  when 
the  boys  are  once  in  the  tram,  a  matter  of  ten  minutes  makes  no  difference  to  them. 

3.322.  Do  j'ou  say  ten  to  one  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  actual 
figures,  but  I  should  say  the  proportion  is  something  like  six  to  one.  I  should  say 
T  am  taking  it  low  at  that. 

3.323.  (Chairman.)  The  north  as  against  centre,  south,  and  west  ? — Yes,  leave 
out  the  west. 

3,32'L  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Are  you  aware  there  have  been  tremendous  develop- 
ments in  the  southern  townships  durin;;  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  through 
the  southern  townships. 

3.325.  The  elementary  accommodation  has  had  to  be  increased  down  there,  and 
I  understand  it  is  not  quite  sufficient  in  some  parts  as  it  is,  and  we  have  had  evidence 
from  the  southern  townsliips  to  show  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  they  believe  they 
could  run  at  least  a  secondary  department  in  connection  with  their  elementary  school 
at  Turfltontein.     That  means  a  considerable  number  of  boys  ? — Yes. 

3.326.  You  must  not  leave  that  out  of  account  altogether  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
we  are  leaving  that  out  of  account.  I  think  it  is  very  little  further  for  the  boys  to  come. 
I  take  it  you  are  not  considering  the  lower  part  of  the  school  in  this  connection  at 
all ;    you  are  considering  the  essentially  secondary  school,  are  you  not  ? 

3.327.  Then  there  is  another  point  that  is  rather  material  and  that  is  the  cjuestion 
of  funds.  You  want  to  have  fifteen  acres  ;  you  are  given  three,  and  you  require  to 
buy  twelve,  which  comes  to  £9,600  on  the  present  offer.  We  are  asked  to  report 
where  funds  may  come  from.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  us  where  the 
£9,600  is  to  come  from  ? — I  should  think  you  could  probalily  get  £9,600,  if  not  more, 
for  your  Smit  Street  site. 

3.328.  From  Government  ? — No,   by  putting  it  into  the  market. 

3.329.  You  suggest  Government  should  sell  that  ? — Yes,  I  am  suggesting  that 
as  a  way  out. 

3,3:50.  That  would  mean  paying  practically  £10,000  for  a  site  ;  you  think  that 
it  would  be  right  to  do  that,  and  use  public  money  in  that  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
northern  townships  ?^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  £10,000  for  a 
site.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  Commission  lias  approac'hed  Barnato  Bros.,  or  whether 
they  have  accepted  their  letter  as  final  ? 

3,331.  They  have  approached  them  several  times.  .\re  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  approached  them  for  about  a  year  to  get  them  to  reduce  the 
rent  for  Barnato  Park  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
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.'5,332.  They  charged  £2.000  a  year  for  Barnato  I'ark.    ami  it     was    not    until    >liiiii<»-s  of 
definite  notice  was  given,  and  arrangements  made  for  temporary  i)uilding.s  that  tliev   '^•^ '''«^"«^<^- 

reduced  the  rent.     I  do  not  think  it  is  very  possible  they  will  alter  their  offer.     The         

Commission  has  been  sitting  for  si.v  months,  and  they  have  liad  amjde  opportunitv  '.  Mr. 

— I  do  not  know  that  you  shoukl  expect  them  to  come  forward  with  offers.     I  tliink    ■'■  JtiMiimin. 
you  ought  to  approach  them. 

3.3"}:5.  We  liave  approached  them  ? — T  think  vou  would  prol)ablv  be  abk'  to 
get  all  the  ground  you  want  for  less  than  £9,000.     '  "  n  3,332-3..3.'-.3. 

3,."?3 1.  I  understand  you  think  the  I'le  Beer's  site  is  sufficient  in  area  ? — I  think 
it  is  sufficient  in  area  for  the  purposes  of  the  town  .school,  but  it  leaves  no  room  for 
games. 

3,33").  Xot  for  a  match  ground  ? — No. 

3,33().  {Chairman.)  There  is  one  other  thing  about  accommodation.  You  say 
your  remarks  applv  to  both  boys  and  girls  ?  — Yes. 

3.337.  You  know  the  Cleveland  Girls'  School  ?— Yes. 

3.338.  Do  you  know  the  numbers  ? — I  understand  there  are  about  300. 

3.339.  Not  as  many  as  that.  With  the  ])reparatory  department  I  suppo.se  there 
would  be  about  210.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  lo.ss  in  numbers  if  tlie  site 
which  is  practically  adjacent  to  the  existing  school  were  used  ? — The  new  site  is  in 
fairly  close  proximity  to  the  old  site,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  parents 
who  send  their  chililren  to  the  present  school  would  cease  to  send  them  to  the  new 
school. 

3,.'U0.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  an  increase  if  tliey  were  taken  on 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  ? — I  expect  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase. 

3,341.  {Mr.  Wawih.)  You  know  that  the  Council  of  Flducation  grant  was  based 
on  the  condition  that  the  sites  should  be  obtained  free  of  cost  ? — Yes. 

3.3-12.  Even  supposing  you  sold  De  Beer's  Ground,  would  that  produce  .sufficient 
ground  for  the  boys'  school  in  the  north  1 — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  the 
exact  value  of  the  De  Beer's  Ground  is,  but  I  should  say  if  you  get  £10,000  for  it,  you 
would  be  able  to  make  that  £f0,000  jnirehase  a  much  larger  area  aw-ay  from  Smit 
Street. 

3.343.  Supposing  that  were  to  provide  a  sufficient  piece  of  ground  for  the  boys' 
school,  what  about  the  girls'  school  ? — Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  other  thing. 
I  l)e!ieve  they  paid  £12,000  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  get  £C),000  or  £7,0(K> 
now,  at  the  outside,  according  to  my  judgment,  but  I  sliould  apply  the  same  principle. 
If  you  get  £7,.")00  and  the  Council  of  Education  give  £7..')00.  you  have  then  for  the 
purposes  of  the  girls'  school  a  fund  of  £1.5,000. 

3.344.  With  regard  to  the  Houghton  Estate,  you  know  tliat  is  ikji  freehold  '. 
— You  are  now  referring,  I  take  it,  to  the  three  acres  offered  you. 

3,34.").  The  three  acres  offered  by  the  Consolidated  Investment  Company  ? — 1 
think,  in  all  probability,  after  negotiations  with  the  ("onsolidated  Investment  Company, 
you  would  be  able  to  make  better  terms  than  would  appear  in  that  letter.  I  do  not 
feel  from  what  I  have  lieard  that  you  can  consider  it  necessary  at  this  stage  to  close 
negotiations  with   the  Consolidated    Investment  Company. 

3,34(j.  Do  you  think  we  should  recommend  the  Government  to  spend  ])ublic 
money  on  a  leasehold  site  ? — No,  by  no  means. 

.!..".  17.  Then  would  that  not  pul  the  Houghton  Estate  site  and  the  othera  you  have 
mentiontxl  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Yeovillc  out  of  court  altogether  ? — No.  When  1  s|)eak 
of  using  the  product  of  the  Smit  Street  sale  for  the  jjurchase  of  a  site  in  Yeoville.  I 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  with  that  money.  You  would  then  accjuire 
a  free  site  for  the  purpo.ses  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

3.348.  You  would  on  no  account  s])eiul  public  money  on  lea.sehold  sites  ? — I 
should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  do  so. 

3.349.  You   would  not  do  it  ?— I  would   not  do  so  at  ])resent. 

3.350.  You  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  boarding  department.  Your  object,  I 
suppose,  is  to  prevent  children  being  .sent  out  of  the  country  for  their  education  to 
neighboiuing  colonies.  We  have  been  told  that  .500  children  are  annually  sent  away 
from  the  Rand  to  receive  their  education  in  neighbouring  colonies  ^^1  thiidc  if  you  hail 
a  boarding  school  on  the  Houghton  Estate  or  Yeoville  site,  a  great  many  cliildrcn 
who  are  now  sent  out  of  the  country  would  be  retained. 

3, .351.  {Mr.  La)i<r.)  Speaking  of  boarding  schools,  do  you  know  the  site  |.iii|i,i,-.((l 
for  the  eastern  suburbs  school  ? — Yes. 

3,.352.  Would  that  not  be  quite  as  suitable  for  boarding  purjioses  as  the  site  you 
suggest  to  the  north  ?— Generally  speaking,  it  would,  but  I  do  not  consider  t\n-  site 
in  the  eastern  suburbs  would  be  so  attractive  as  a  .site  in  the  north. 

3, .353.    It  has  the  same  northern  aspect.     Do  you  not   cnn.sidcr  that   Kensington 
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Hiimtcf*  of     ridge  is  quite  as  good  a  site  as  the  northern  one  ? — If  I  had  niy  choice.  I  woukl  rather 
hvidriice.        iiave  my  house  on  Yeoville  or  the  Berea. 

3,3o-l.  What  is  the  material  difference  between  the  two  ?     Tiiey  are  both  about 

Mr.  the  same  height.  They  have  both  the  same  aspect  and  they  are  eijually  open  ? — They 

./.  Udhiiiwn.     are  not  equally  open.     In  the  one  case,  you  have  an  extensive  northern  view,  and  in 
31  Mav  1906    ^^^  Other  you  have  the  Observatory  in  front  of  you  and  the  ridge. 

— "—  3, .3.5.5.  It  is  a  matter  of  view,  is  it  ?— Not  entirely.     In  one  case  you  are  on  the 

Q.  3.3.54  3,3(0.  ^^p  q£  ^  narrow  ridge  and  in  the  other  you  are  on  a  plateau,  and  a  plateau  site  lends 
itself  very  nuuli  more  to  development,  and  to  tree  planting,  and  making  the  place 
attractive. 

3,3ofj.  At  all  events,  if  the  eastern  suburbs  site  may  not  be  (juite  as  ideal  to  your 
mind  as  the  other  for  building  purposes,  it  might  meet  present  requirements  ? — It 
might  meet  present  requirements. 

3.357.  I  think  you  said  your  views  were  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  \t)u  were 
considering  a  really  secondary  school  ? — Yes. 

3.358.  Could  you  amplify  that  a  little  ? — When  I  spoke  about  a  secondary  school 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  I  had  in  my  mind  that  in  connection  with  the  school  at 
Barnato  Park,  and  also  the  school  at  Jeppestown,  you  have  a  number  of  junior  pupils, 
quite  young  pupils  ;  boys  come  in,  for  instance,  at  a  stage  which  would  correspond 
in  the  primary  school  to  the  third  or  fourth  standard.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
define  what  a  secondary  schocl  should  be.  I  tiiink  that  is  a  definition  which  would  vary 
according  to  the  country  in  which  you  happen  to  live,  but  it  seems  to  7ne  that  if  you 
expected  your  bo^'s  to  enter  this  school  at  what  would  correspond  to  the  sixth  standard 
of  the  primary  school,  you  would  be  getting  at  what  I  mean  when  I  talic  about  a 
secondary  school. 

3.359.  That  is  about  13  or  M  ?— Yes. 

3.360.  Y'^our  argument  has  regard  to  a  school  of  that  description  ? — Yes. 

3.361.  Y^ou  know  the  present  policy  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  allow 
them  to  enter  the  high  schools  much  younger  ? — Y"es. 

3.362.  Supposing  the  Commission  did  not  see  its  way  to  vary  that  system,  suppose 
it  simply  accepted  that  and  did  not  see  its  way  to  vary  it,  would  your  argument  still 
hold  ? — My  argument  would  still  hold  with  greater  force.  I  maintain  the  accommoda- 
tion you  would  require  would  be  much  greater. 

3.363.  Wliat  I  am  driving  at  is  this.  Assuming  that  the  Commission  did  not 
suggest  any  alteration  of  the  existing  system,  would  there  not  then  be  ample  room 
for  a  school  in  Smit  Street  ? — For  one  school  if  it  were  supplemented  by  another. 

3,361.  A  school  of  the  character  suggested  ? — I  still  maintain  you  will  never 
have  a  high  school  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  in  Smit  Street ;  you  will  never  have 
a  reallv  good  high  school  in  Smit  Street.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  con- 
ditions which  will  operate  against  it. 

3.365.  Your  idea  of  the  really  good  high  school  is  one  with  boys  comnicnchig  at 
13  or  l-I.  Supposing  we  did  not  see  our  way  to  adopt  that,  would  not  the  Smit  Street 
site  be  suitable  for  the  school  of  the  class  we  can  adopt  ? — I  started  by  assuming  that 
the  Education  Department  was  desirous  of  establisliing  a  very  good  first  class  school. 
Now  you  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with  something  less  than  that. 

3.366.  T  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  be  a  first  class  school,  but  it  would 
be  a  school  with  chiklren  of  different  ages  ? — If  you  chose  the  Smit  Street  school  for 
the  purposes  of  children  of  different  ages,  you  would  find  as  a  result  that  the  children 
of  parents  who  would  support  your  school  for  advanced  pupils  situated  in  the  Y'eoville 
district,  those  parents  would  support  private  effort ;  the  boys  would  either  be  sent 
away  from  the  country  altogether,  or  they  would  support  private  schools,  such  as  we 
find  being  carried  on  now  in  Parktown  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

3.367.  Assuming  that  we  have  to  deal  with  such  a  school  as  I  have  .suggested, 
should  not  our  first  duty  be  to  have  one  fairly  central  ? — Yes.  I  think  so  :  but  on  the 
other  liand,  I  would  point  out  that  I  Jiave  already  maintained,  and  I  have  not  been 
controverted,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  attend  at  the  present 
school  come  from  the  Yeoville  district,  and  north  of  there. 

3, .368.  A  large  proportion,  yes  ? — A  very  large  proportion.  'Hieii  I  have  pointed 
out  the  anomaly  of  bringing  six  boys  down  from  Yeoville  to  every  one  from  the  centre 
and  elsewhere.  If  you  are  going  to  add  to  those  six  boys,  the  twelve  junior  boys  to 
whom  travelling  by  tram  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  you  increase  the  difficulties. 

3,360.  You  speak  of  the  proportion  of  six  to  one.  Would  that  proportion  hold 
good  with  children  of  younger  ages  ? — I  take  it  the  proportion  would  be  exactly  the 
.same  unless  you  take  the  step  of  setting  up  a  preparatory  school  in  Yeoville. 

3,370.  If  a  preparatory  school  were  started  in  Y'eo-s  ille,  then  it  would  to  a  large 
extent  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  the  younger  ages  ? — Certainly.     If  you  are  going 
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to  have  your  Smit  Stivpt  school  for  tlio  purposp  of  the  juniors  and  seniors— hy  juniors  -\liim»e'.  <il 
I  mean  those  from  tiie  tliird  standard  upwards— then  I  think  the  necessary  corroUary    •''*'•'•'"'■'■ 

of  your  scheme  wouhl  be  to  establish  a  preparatory  establishment  in  Yeoville,  although 

I  ought  to  say  that  I  object  to  the  ]>roparatory  department.     Mv  view  is  that  the  Mr. 

boy  who  goes  into  vour  preparatory  di>partment  at.  for  instance.  .Iohannesl)ur»  College,     •'■  //"'"«<"" 
wlio  goes  in  at  say  seven  or  eiglit  and   leaves  at  seventeen,  gets  a  great  deal   more  ,(  jf^iooe 
from  the  (Jovernment  for  the  |inrposes  of  education  tliaii  tlie  averagi-  jirimary  .school  -^ 

l)oy  who  probably  attends  for  ilirec  or  four  years.  Q.  .3,871— 3,378. 

.■>.:571.  We  were  really  discussing  that  <|uestioii  only  .so  far  as  it  alYected  the 
(|uestion  of  sites.  If  you  lia<l  such  a  preparatory  scliool  as  you  suggest  in  Yeoville, 
then  might  not  tlie  Smit  Street  site  fairly  meet  all  re(|uirements  ? — Yes,  but  then  I  have 
not  got  my  ideal  Jiigh  school,  but  of  course  vou  have  wai\ed  that  point. 

■"5,372.  (Archdeacon  Fursc.)  Your  ideal  high  school  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
your  ideal  English  public  .school  ? — Aly  ideal  high  school  is  the  English  public  school, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  realise  that  ideal.  We  are  so  circumscribed  that  we  can  oidy 
very  im])erfectlv  aiipro.ximate  to  it. 

■■>..')7."5.  ('ircumscril)ed  in  land  in  South  .\fiica  I  We  have  miles  of  veld  ^  When 
I  .say  public  school  I  am  not  speaking  of  Rugby  cir  Harrow.  1  am  speaking  of  the 
average  type  of  grammar  school. 

■■5.."!7-I.  {Mr.  Watii/h.)  Old  Charterhouse  ?  — I  doubt  if  my  ambitions  go  so  far  as 
that.  I  want  to  see  your  Harrow  or  New  Winchester  at  Frankenwald  or  anywhere 
else  some  day,  but  we  are  dealing  now  with  our  present  requirements  and  what  vou 
provide  now,  I  take  it.  will  have  to  last  some  years. 

.')..S7.i.  {Arrh'Jenron  Fiirfe.)  That.  1  take  it.  is  a  very  im])ortant  point,  the  (juestion 
of  what  sort  of  school  we  are  going  to  have,  but  I  think  vou  are  rather  mi.xing  up  two 
sorts  of  school  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am.  I  am  as  much  alive  as  you  are  to  the  necessity 
of  a  school  out  of  town,  but  that  is  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  at  present, 
and  in  providing  a  town  school.  T  would  like  to  incf)rporate  as  nnicti  of  the  features 
of  the  other  as  possible. 

.■5,^37(5.  With  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  all  the  different  sections  of  the  population 
to  be  provided  for  ? — Exactly. 

3, .377.  And  that  is  whv  we  have  selected  the  Smit  Street  site  i — Yes:  aiul  I 
suggest  that  the  two  sections  to  which  you  have  referred,  the  people  of  the  south  and 
the  |)e.opIe  of  the  west,  woulil  not  be  materialh-  affected  li\-  having  to  go  seven  or  ten 
minutes  further  in  the  tram. 

3,378.  There  is  just  one  remark  1  should  like  to  make.  It  is  the  fart  that  the 
pupils  now  at  Johannesburg  College  do  come  ntostly  from  the  noithern  suburbs. 
But  you  are  aware  that  there  have  been  no  facilities  for  the  southern  suburbs  or  the 
western  suburbs  to  get  to  .Tohannesburg  College  or  intf)  tfiwn.  but  the  trams  are  iu)w 
going  to  be  developed,  and  due  facilities  will  be  given  to  the  southern  suburl)s.  and 
you  iiiav  expect  a  verv  large  and  increa.sing  number  of  boys  wishing  for  secondary 
education  in  the  southern  suburbs  ? — Yes  :  1  suppo.se  when  you  have  the  trams  running 
a  tireat  manv  more  will   come. 
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Ml.  Wii.MW!  TTicN'i'.v  Pon.TNKV.    Kxamined.  _,    ,  y,j,„,,„„^ 

•■i..'>7'.i.   {('h/iiniKUi.)   ^'ou  were  appointed  as  a  committee  at  a  nu'eim^;  nl    parents    ,;  .iimc,  I'.hm;. 

of  .scholars  attenditi''  .Johannesburg  College  (      {.Mr.  .Inhti.ilcnic.)   Yes.  — 

y.  3,37!i. 
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Minutes  of  Tho  followiiia  objections  were  submitted  by  tlie  committee  as  against  the  site 

Evidence.       recommended  by  the  Commission  for  the  high  school  for  boys  : — 

~  !.  It  is  better  to  take  pupils  out  of  the  more  densely  populated  and  dusty 

Major  atmosphere  to  })e  educated  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  than  to  reverse  the 

.Alo-i"r'-' "  "  order  of  things  by  bringing  them  to  the  dust  from  the  purer  atmosphere. 

J.  .1,  .Mni!'/oii,:  2.  The  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of  families  to  leave  the  inner  area  as  a 

''•  -'•"''!''"'•  residential  locality  for  the  more  distant  suburbs. 

'. This  proV)ably  applies  more  particularly  to  the  northern  and  eastern 

r,  .lull.',  iiiiii;.  suburbs  for  some  distance  beyond  the  present  college  premises.     These 

n  •>oqT~~q5o^  districts  will  shortly  be  served  by  tramwavs  which  will  be  available  to 

brmg  pupds  m  towards,  as  well  as  out  from,  the  town. 
;i.   A  large  percentage  of  the  subiiiban  boys  will  leave  :    these  are  the  better 

class  boys,  not  necessarily  in  a  social  sense  but  in  a  school  sense. 
(.  The  site  recommended  by  the  Commission  has  no  school  playground  ;  this, 
in  a  country  of  this  kind  where  the  home  life  is  so  wanting  for  boys,  is  a 
very  serious  matter  ;  the  esprit  de  corps,  self-reliance,  and  delegation  of 
authority,  so  great  a  feature  of  the  best  English  schools,  will  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  attain  on  the  site  recommended  by  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission. 
•"i.  The  proposed  playground  for  the  new  cc>llege,  viz.,  "  The  Wanderers."  is 
not  the  pro])er  ground  for  boys  to  indulge  their  taste  for  athletics,  as  it 
is  a  place  where  they  would  be  likely  to  mix  with  men,  and  might  be 
induced  to  learn  to  smoke,  swear,  or  possibly  to  drink.  The  authority 
of  the  masters  on  this  ground  would  be  practically  rendered  null  and  void, 
and  the  boys,  by  engaging  in  cricket  or  footl)all  before  th(>  public,  would 
l)e  inoculated  with  a  spirit  of  playing  for  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and 
not  for  the  real  love  of  sport.  It  is  also  a  source  of  great  doubt  if  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  Committee  of  the  Wanderers. 
(').  No  boarding  school  will  be  possible,  and  hence  a  healthy  tone  will  be  much 
harder  to  obtain  where  there  is  no  leaven  of  well-disciplined  boarders. 

7.  Not  one  single  person  engaged  in  secondary  education  who  gave  evidence 

before  the  recent  Commission  was  in  favour  of  a  town  site. 

8.  The  fact  of  the  large  number   of   suburbs  surrounding  the  locality  of  the 

present  college  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  being  populated, 
is  in  our  opinion  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  a  large  public  school  could  be 
filled  from  that  district  alone,  apart  from  the  number  that  would  be  drawn 
from  nearer  town  by  nature  of  the  easy  access  })y  tram. 

3.380.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  appoint  one  of  your  number  as  spokesman  to 
develop  these  points  which  you  have  submitted  to  us.  or  woidd  you  prefer  that  we 
should  ask  Cjuestions  upon  them  ? — {Mr.  Johnstone.)  I  think  we  should  like  you  to 
ask  questions  and  we  would  answer  them. 

3.381.  The  first  point  that  you  make  is  the  health  point.  You  say,  "  It  is  better 
to  take  pujjils  out  of  the  more  densely  populated  and  dusty  atmosphere  to  be  educated 
in  a  purer  atmosphere,  than  to  reverse  the  order  of  things  by  bringing  them  to  the 
dust  from  the  purer  atmosphere."  Well,  are  you  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  site 
itself  ?  It  has  not  been  made  public,  but  from  the  fact  that  you  have  come  here 
to  protest  against  it,  I  presume  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  site  proposed  for 
Johannesburg  College  ? — I  know  the  locality,  but  not  the  site  e.xactly.  I  understand 
from  Dr.  Porter  where  the  site  is.  and  I  know  every  inch  of  the  ground  df>wn  there. 
I  have  never  been  to  it  myself. 

3.382.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  this  deputation  could  iind  time  lo  go  roiind  and 
look  at  it  ? — {Mr.  Ogilvie.j  Is  it  not  the  De  Beer's  site  ? 

Sir  W.  St.  John  Carr :    It  is  near  IMr.  Ciirrie's  house. 

3.383.  {Chairnian.)  You  are  familiar  with  it  ? — {Mr.  Ofiilrie.)  'I'horoughly. 

3.384.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  maintained  that  you  are  coming  into  the  dust 
when  you  are  going  to  that  site  ? — Perhaps  as  i  am  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  that 
locality,  and  possibly  more  familiar  with  it  than  the  other  three  gentlemen.  I  may  .say 
that  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  the  difference  in  the  atmosphere  between 
the  bottom  of  that  hill  and  the  Berea,  or  the  present  .site,  or  some  other  situation  to 
the  north,  is  really  considerably  marked  ;  of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  Anybody  who 
after  a  day's  work  goes  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  from  8niit  Street  or  Wolmarans 
Street,  to  the  top.  will  discover  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  PouUneij  :    Will  the  evidence  at  this  meeting  be  made  public  ? 
The  Chairman  :    It  will  be  published  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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Mr.  Poiihnei/  :    Will  it  be  published  in  the  papers  ?  MiiiuJet*  ot 

llie  Chairman  :    i\o. 


Mr.  Poultneij  :    1  do  not  earc  to  cry  stinking  fish,  bin  I  li.nc  property  close  to 
the  spot  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  new  school,  which  will  be  enhanced  in  value         Major 
very  considerably,  I  think,  by  the  presence  of  the  school,  but  I  felt  so  strongly  on        %^[j.^"^"  "'"' 
the  subject  that  I  let  my  house  and  went  to  live  in  Bellevue,  because  I  found  that  ./.  A.JolnixtKne, 
the  atmosphere  up  there  was  so  inudi  iiurer  :    tliat  was  at  tlie  corner  of  Jorissen  and    ''•    '•  "ii''f><\ 
Kissik  streets.  _ 

3,:38o.  (Chairnia)t.)  You  do  not   uudcrsland  exac;tly   wlierc  we  prii|)OS('   to   have    ''  •>""'■■<  '!'0r.. 
tile  school.      If  the  site  is  ajiproved,  the  scliool  will  be  ])laced  very  near  the  summitQ  ^ggj^isos. 
of  tlie  hill.      .Vlthougli  the  exact  spot  is  not  yet  decided,  a   portion  of  tlu'  barracks 
ground  itself  which  is  not  taken  up  at  present,  might   pussil)ly  be  n\ade  availalile  ? 
— (Mr.  PouUney.)  Is  the  site  not  fixed  ? 

;<,."58C.  The  area  is  fixed,  but  the  actual  position  of  tlu'  silionl  cannot  l)e  exactly 
determined;  it  will  certainly  be  on  the  most  level  ])(>rtion  that  can  \n:  found.  It 
is  ])ossible  that  it  will  be  placed  on  a  spot  slightly  higher  than  l)e  Beer's  Grounil. 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  police  barracks,  but  whether  it  be  placed  on  the  higher 
extremity  of  De  Beer's  Ground  or  a  little  higher,  surely  you  would  get  a  considerable 
height  above  the  position  in  Smit  Htrect  which  you  refer  to  ? — {Mr.  Oyllcie.)  Of  course, 
that  would  bring  the  scliool  buildings  |)ractically  on  the  same  level  and  clo.se  to  the 
Lady  JJudley  Nursing  Home  and  the  ])resent  Government    Laboratory. 

3.387.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Hardly.  It  would  be  absolutely  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  on  almost  the  highest  spot  in  Johannesburg  ( — {Mr.  Ofiihic.)  Then  you  are 
not  near  Sniit  Street  at  all.  That  is  a  very  different  state;  of  things.  There  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  difTerence  and  some  very  steep  ground.  It  really  makes  all  the 
difference.  Now  I  know  the  ground  intimately,  and  I  must  say  that  the  objections 
I  have  come  here  to  lodge  will  be  very  much  weakened  if  you  can  tell  me  that  it  is 
practically  within  200  feet  or  200  yards  of  the  Fort. 

3.388.  Certainly.  I  won't  swear  that  it  is  the  highest  point  in  Johannesburg, 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  other  points  which  are  liigher  i — Well,  there  is 
another  objection  which  I  think  has  been  discussed  amongst  us.  The  school  will 
have  to  be  in  existence,  built  and  equipped,  by  the  end  of  th(!  year  '. 

3.389.  {Chairman.)  That  I  cannot  say.  Of  course,  we  could  always  make  timely 
arrangements  and  we  shall  begin  building  as  soon  as  possible  ^ — {Mr.  Ogilvic.)  That 
brings  me  to  another  point  which  iierliajjs  these  other  gentlemen  will  recognise  and 
probably  talk  about.  That  brings  the  school  very  close  to  the  present  convict  station. 
I  think  you  will  see  that  the  parents  as  a  body  will  have  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
school  being  in  too  close  contact  with  the  jmson  and  the  constant  traffic  of  these 
prisoners  and  the  men  from  the  police  barracks. 

3.390.  That  of  course  is  an  objection.  But,  so  far  as  1  icmember,  the  building 
and  everything  else  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  gaol,  there  would  be  little  likelihood 
of  contact  so  far  as  that  goes  ?— All  the  Kaffirs  and  most  of  the  t!hinesi!  are  actually 
within  that  brick  square  close  within  fifty  yards  of  the  present  police  barracks  where 
the  mounted  jxilice  are.  and  tlu'ri;  is  a  liig  wiri;  fence  between  the  two  to  keep  the 
jirison  cxertase  ground  from  the  mounted  police,  .\ctually  the  Kaflirs  anil  Chinese 
are  using  as  their  prison  part  of  the  big  enclosed  brick  area   I   have  mentioneil. 

3.391 .  Those  jioints  could  be  made  far  clearer  if  we  could  look  at  the  site  together, 
but  [  should  say  myself  that  this  objection  is  not  a  very  considc^rable  one,  because 
1  remember  an  occasion  when  members  of  the  present  governing  body  of  Johannes- 
burg College  ))aid  a  visit  to,  and  strongly  advocated,  the  Fort  site  (—{Mr.  Poidtmi/.) 
Do  you  say  that  the  site  is  not  fixed  ? 

3.392.  Not  the  actual  position,  only  the  area  as  a  whole.  It  was  considered 
then  by  the  governing  body  whether  we  could  not  get  a  jiortion  of  the  ground  at  the 
bottom,  near  to  Parktown  gates,  where  the  i.rison  cottages  now  stand  '(—{Major 
Copeland.)  That  is  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PouUnei/  :  But  the  boys  would  jiass  the  convicts  mornings  and  afternoons, 
would  they   not  ? 

Sir  W.  St.  John.  Carr  :  As  I  undersiaiul  it,  De  Beer's  Gnmnd  does  not  run  out 
on  that  side  at  all.  I  take  it,  the  access  to  the  school  would  be  from  Smit  Street,  and 
the  upper  end  wtnild  be  entirely  shut  off  -from  the  police  barracks.  The  prisoners 
do  not  pass  down  the  hill  i)ast  the  college. 

3,39.3.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  Not  in  a  body.  I  beliexe  \ou  would  be  just  as  far 
from  coming  into  contact  with  criminals  as  you  woidd  anywhere  in  Johannesburg. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  up  that  way,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  go  to 
the  pri.son  or  outside  of  it,  you  see  less  of  the  prisoners  than  you  do  in  many  other 
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ItliiiiitcM  of     parts  of  Johannesburg,    where   you    soc    tliciii    working    and    walking  about  i — {Mr. 
I.vitleiiri-.       Jolnistone.)  It  was  not  that ;  it  was  the  el  )se  proximity  to  tlie  police,  wlio  arc  inclincti 

to  be  foul  in  their  language,  when  off  duty.     If  you  go  near  the  loeality  you  will  hear 

\i.,;,„.         lansuage  which  no  children  should  hear. 

n.l'.ll.Cojifhiiiil.  ."jjS'.ll.   I  do  not  know  that  you  would  heai'  it  particularly  there.      Vou  hear  foul 

.M(_>srs.         lanjuiagc  anywhere  in  Johannesburg  ? — That  is  true,  but  that  is  our  obicctioii  to  having 

y.  .-1.  Onihic.    the  college  near  to  the  police  barracks.      Now  I  tnnik  we  can  pass  on  to  another  ]K)Uit. 

ir.  H.  Piwitiieij.         :i,:5<).j.  {Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  (pu'stion  of  the  site  itself  a])art  from 

i;  ,[|,,ip    hum;    ii-'iv  question  of  its  health,  you  ])oint  to  the  fact  that  tlie  centre  of  gravity    of   the 

residential   population  seems  to  he  shifting  northwards.     >Iave  you  considered  that 

g.  o.:i'.ii  -IkKm,.  j.j^jg  jg  ^jj  i^p  ^  school  to  serve  the  north,  west,  south,  ami   the  centre  ? — {Mr.  John- 
■slonc.)  We  are  provided  for  on  the  south. 

:S,3'J().  {Sir  W.  Si.  John  Carr.)  You  are  thinking  about  the  .)e])pesti)wn  School  '. 
— {Mr.  Johnstone.)  We  take  the  position  that  |U'actically  two-tliiiiN  of  the  present 
scholars  come  from  ])ractically  within  a  two-mile  radius  of  the  school,  or  less  than 
that,  and  as  the  surrounding  townships  are  increasing,  ai^l  -.vill  be  more  so  when  the 
trams  come  to  the  ternunus.  there  will  be  a  far  larger  number  of  children  coming  to 
the  school  from  the  neighbouring  districts.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  growth 
of  the  minor  townships. 

.■?,397.  {Chairman.)  You  woidd  not  take  into  consideration  the  boys  from  other 
districts  who  use  the  tramways  I — {Mr.  John.sionc.)  They  have  different  means  of 
access.  They  would  come  to  the  same  school  in  a  few  minutes.  More  people  are 
coming  out  of  town  to  the  better  sites  than  are  coming  from  the  higher  sites  to  the 
lower  portions. 

;5,3!)S.   It  is  not  lower  in  altitude  I — Xo.      l')Ut  it  is  lower  in  position. 
.■1391).  Do  j-ou  know  the  numbers  at  Johannesburg  College,  the  number  of  children 
in  the  school  at  present  ? — Yes. 

3.400.  They  are  about   150  or  so  ?— About   iiiO. 

3.401.  Do  you  know  that  probably  half  of  them  are  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  ? 
— I  do  not  know  quite. 

3.402.  I  can  give  vou  the  facts.  Pioljablv  a  half  will  be  luider  thirteen  years 
of  age — to  be  on  the  safe  side — so  that  yo\i  have  75  children  who  are  at  jiresent  receiving 
secondary  education  at  that  school.  Do  you  consider  that  that  re])resents  wliat  will 
be  re(|uired  for  these  parts  of  Johannesburg  I — No.  but  the  access  of  those  who  live 
in  town  will  be  just  the  same  as  the  rest  who  have  to  come  to  your  ])roposed  site. 

."),403.  Bui  all  the  others  would  focus  at  the  pro])o.sed  site? — {Mr.  Poidfncit.) 
Apart  from  that,  we  know  that  there  is  more  building  going  on  in  these  northern 
stdnirbs  than  anywhere  else  in  Joliamieshurg.  \  little  lime  ago  I  coulil  count  (i5 
new  houses  going  u|)  In  spite  <jf  these  bad  limes,  there  are  Iniildings  going  up, 
and  M  large  number  ol  people  are  moving  from  the  southern  districts  ami  from 
Jeppeslown  and  liraamfontein  to  different  ])arts  of  I'dlextie,  ^'eoville.  Observatory,  etc. 

•■>,404.  {J)r.  /ifw.v.)  We  have  to  consider  TurfTontein  and  those  other  suburbs 
which  are  growing  as  well  ? — {Mr.  Johnstone.)  I  think  parents  would  be  more  satisfied 
to  send  children  from  the  Turffontein  district  to  a  school  where  they  could  have  educa- 
tion and  sport  comfiined.  rather  than  to  be  forced  to  send  them  where  there  is  no  room 
for  s])ort  whatever. 

3.(05.  {Chairman.)  You  ;ire  discussing  malti'rs  in  geniu'al  '.  (.Mr.  Johnstone.) 
Well,  all  Ihesc  points  come  into  nur  objections.  ^\'e  are  in  a  better  po.sition  lo  discuss 
the  matter  generally  than  to  take  point  for  point. 

Arehdeacon  Parse  :  May  we  take  the  points  in  their  proper  order  '.  .We  should 
do  so,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be  taken  in  a  formal  way.  ^'<>iir  main  points  you  have 
put  into  your  statenuMit,  aiul  I  should  have  thought  il  would  be  muili  better  to  adopt 
the  ordiiKirv  course  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  :  With  regard  to  the  matter  that  has  just  been  discussed.  I  would 
like  to  put  it,  perhaps,  in  this  wav.  that  under  no  circumstances,  if  the  site  were  ]ilaced 
in  such  a  situation  as  we  desire,  under  lu)  circumstances  could  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  those  scholars  coming  from  Fcu-dsburg.  Langlaagte.  or  TurfTontein  be  greater 
than  they  are  at  present.  If,  as  is  th.e  case  to  my  certain  kiu)wledge,  a  number  of 
people  are  .sending  their  children  under  the  present  comlitions  from  TurfTontein  or 
from  !.,anglaagte.  which  is  a  long  wav  from  Fordsburg.  umler  no  circumstaiu-es.  with 
the  extension  of  the  tram  service,  could  they  be  in  a  more  dilflcult  |iosilion  than  they 
are  at  ])re.scnt. 

3,40').  {Dr.  Ross.)  The  railway  service  to  Park  Station  will  bring  in  the  children 
in  a  few  minutes  ? — (.1/r.  Oqilvie.)  Park  Station  is  (piite  a  long  way  off.  The  lads 
that  I  am  thiidcing  of  come  by  bicycle  the  whole  way  fr(un   Langlaagte. 
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."5,407.   (('hainnan.)  With   regard  to  tho  (|ui>stioii  of  games,  are  you  aware  tliiii    '♦liiiiHes  of 
the  ground  availalile  for  games  on  the  proposed  site  is  as  large  as  the  ground  at  |)reseni     '^"  '"*'• 

belouging   to   Johannesburg    College  ? — (Mr.   Johnstone.)      Ye.s,    but    it  is  not  level         

enough  for  football  or  cricket.  .Miijor 

3.408.   Have  vou  been  on  the  ground  ? — No.  but   I  know  liie  contour  of  the  dis- //■/'•/•'• ''•7'<''""''- 

■     .  Mcs-SIN. 

^^^^^-  ,/.    I.  .MniMon,'. 

.■},40!'.   I  .saw  the  headmaster  of  the  school  to-day,  ami  1  gathered  from  him  that    /'.  .1.  (hjilrir. 
he  could  play  every  game  that  was  required  at  the  school  except  a  full  cricket  match  "•  "■  /'""""'".'/■ 
on  that  pitch  ? — There  are  onlv  four  acres  of  ground  for  the  new  school.  ,-,  .|„|ie    I'luc. 

.'i.JIO.   The  grounil  is  100  yards  long  by  SO  yards  wide  '. — Then  vou  would  only  

have  enough  for  a  playground  ;    you  wouhl  not  have  room  fur  the  laying  out  of  trees,  ^i'^-^**'  -'^'''^•■ 
To  Tuv  miml  four  acres  is  ab.solutely  unsuitable. 

Sir  \V .  SI.  ./dim  Carr  :  i  think  we  should  simpiv  go  through  these  points  that 
have  been  raiseil  and  that  are  set  out  on  this  pa])cr,  and  hear  the  arguments  that  these 
gentlemen  have  to  bring  about  them,  otherwise  we  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion. 
We  will  consider  their  evidence,  and  afterwards  draw  uj)  our  conclusions.  I  think 
we  should  uist  go  through  the  |)oints  that  they  have  brought  before  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  I  think  it  woidd  save  tii\.e  if  we  took  the  points    consecutively. 

Mr.  .•ohnMone  :   \  think  we  are  doing  that. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  1  think  we  have  now  got  to  clause  •")  of  the  recommendations. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  the  ne\t  (juestion.  No.  i).  What  do  you  wish  to 
say  about  the  boarding  >. 

Dr.  Nathan  :  Have  we  passed  away  from  the  playground  ? 

The  Chairman  :  T  understand  that  uicmbers  do  not  wish  to  discuss  that  matter 
further. 

3,411.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  boarding  school,  your  point  is  that  there 
would  be  no  provision  for  boarders.  Is  that  so  ? — (Mr.  I'oidtnei/.)  We  understand 
tha  t. 

3,4  IJ.  Do  you  think  that  such  is  re(|uired  ? — T  go  u])on  what  1  have  been  told 
by  the  men  who  have  made  education  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  they  say  that 
a  good  boarding  establishment  always  acts  as  a  leaven  on  the  other  boys  ;  they  say 
that  a  well-disciplined  set  of  boarders  always  tends  to  rai.se  the  tone  of  a  college  or 
school,  and  it  is  very  necessary  in  this  case. 

3.413.  Of  course,  the  percentage  of  day  pupils  has  never  been  less  than  90  all 
through,  therefore  that  factor  is  abnist  negligibl .■  ?  ■  (A//.  Oijilrie.)  Perhaps,  "hen 
the  tone  of  the  school  is  more  established,  and  its  reputation  is  more  established,  the 
number  of  such  pupils  would  incicasc.  What  we  want  is  a  t!u)roiighl\  good  public 
school. 

3.414.  Uo  you  think  the  town  is  the  place  for  such  boarding  establishments  ?— 
Not  the  town.  Our  j)oint  is  that  we  are  out  of  the  town,  and  I  think  that  a  boarding 
establishment  o.'Ters  a  possibility  and  an  op))ortunity  of  cultivating  cs/wV  dc  corps, 
which,  as  an  old  public  school  boy.  I  recognise  as  one  of  the  princip;i!  fnctois  in  educa- 
tion of  this  sort. 

3,41").  You  would  not  provide  a  l)oarding  establishment  if  it  were  not  needed  ?- 
No,  but  I  .should  rather  lay  myself  open  for  boarders  if  possible.      1  tliiid<  it  is  a  very 
tneritorious  and   very  desiralile   feature  in   any  school   of  that   sort.      I    l)elieve  that 
boarders  would  give  a  stabilitv  to  the  tone  of  the  school,  which,  in  a  place  like  loluin- 
nesburg,  where  the  nuxtnre  of  classes  and  nationalities  is  so  great,  is  most  desirable. 

3.4lli.  (.Irchdeacnn  Furce.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  rpu'stio'is  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  Do  you  gertlemen  realis-  that  the  bnik  of  the  monev-or  at  least 
a  i«i,tion  of  it — is  lu-ing  provided  out  of  jiublic  funds  for  this  school  ''.-  (Major  f'opc- 
hti'd.)   Yes. 

3.417.  I  take  it  vou  would  agree  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  (Jovcrniiiciii  lo  |)rovide 
out  of  public  funds  for  as  large  a  proportion  of  tlw  population  as  possible  {—(Mr. 
Ogilie.)  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

3,4I».  You  agree  to  that  ?-- Absolutely. 

3.419.  Now,  1  umlerstand  yo.i  to  say  that  t  ^othirds  of  the  present  pupils  arc 
from  neat  at  ham!  ? — Yes. 

3.420.  T'jat  is  to  .sny,  100  bovs  >.-  Yes. 

3.421.  I  presume  there  arc  not  more  than  100  boys  who  want  to  com--  to  that 
school  at  the  present  time  ?— I  do  not  know  what  you  presume. 

3.422.  Well,  if  there  are  not  more  than  100  boys,  that  shows  that  the  other  [larenls 
do  not  want  to  send  their  boys  there,  or  that  there  are  no  more  to  go  to  that  school  ? 
—(Mr.  Ogilvie.)     I  do  not  think  there  is  (piite  sufficient  acrommodation. 

3,42:1  Whv  ?— The  classes  are  full  at  the  present  time. 
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Miiiiilf^  ol  3,424.   Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  boy  has  been  refused  admission  because 

i;vi«leiu-«-.        ^^f  ^^^^^^  jjf  accommodation  ?— No. 

.3.425.  I  think  the  evidence  shows  that  there  are  only  100  boys  in  tiiat  district 

.Major         who  want  to  come  to  that  school.     We  are  providing  a  school  which  will  accommodate 

//./'.//. A7;fl'«//(/.3(X).     Assuming  that  the  other  200  come  from  other  parts,  the  argument  that  two- 

/    1  ./iX(«/»w  thirds  of  the  present  scholars  are  from  the  near  locality  would  at  first  sight  appear 

'  i:  .1.  Oiiihir.   to  .show  that  these  southern  townships,  Turffontein,  La  Rochelle,  Booysens,  Forest 

II.  //.  /'»«//«-■//.  j_jj||    ,^m|  (,t,ijg[.  jilaccs  on  the  south,  with  the  more  central  parts  of  Johannesburg, 

r,  .iiiiir.  I'.Mii;.    and  Fordsburg,  and  Langlaagte,  and  Mayfair.  and  so  on.  do  not  want  to  send  their 

bov.s  to  the  school,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  no  comnuinication  at 

1,1.  .1.  iji  ■'•'■'■'■  present  froui  the  southern  town.ships  to  anywhere  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
certainly  not  to  Barnato  Park  ? — (Mr.  Johnstone.)  We  know  that  the  trams  are  going 
to  run  to  Turffontein. 

Archdeacon  Fvr.'se  :  They  are  going  to,  bat  up  to  date  there  has  been  no  com- 
munication, and  that  b.as  been  put  into  evidence  before  us,  that  those  who  lived  in 
the  southern  townships  would  prefer  a  school  whichiis  get-at-able.  I  thin'c  I  am  right 
in  saying  that. 

The  Secretary  :  I'lie  I'^ordsburg  representatives  said  so  distinctly,  and  there  was 
a  resolution  submitted  by  residents  of  Booysens  to  the  effect  that  a  school  in  the 
northern  suburbs  would  be  useless  for  their  purposes. 

Mr.  Oqihne :  Under  the  proposed  arrangements  for  Iram  communication,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  individually,  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  sending  boys  from 
Turffontein,  or  Tjanglaagtc,  or  Rosettenville,  to  close  to  the  present  -:ite  than  there 
would  be  to  Smit  Street. 

3.426.  {Archdeacon  Furse.)  But  are  yon  aware  where  it  is  proposed  to  put  this 
school  on  the  Houghton  ¥.sta,te  1— (Major  Copeland.)  Yes;  just  at  the  present 
terminus  of  the  tram  line. 

3.427.  Do  you  mean  near  to  Orange  (irove  '{ — No,  ((uite  close  to  the  terminus. 

3.428.  Are  you  sure  ? — We  have  been  told  so  by  the  headmaster  of  the  present 
college. 

3,42'.).  He  is  not  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  curious  that  the  owners  of  the 
ground  have  not  signified  the  spot  ? — (Mr.  Johnstone.)  The  owners  of  the  land  did 
signify  the  spot,  and  promised  to  make  a  grant  of  three  acres  to  the  C4overnment 
provided  they  bought  a  further  lot  at  the  position  just  at  the  tram  terminus,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pretoria  Road. 

3.430.  Y'ou  have  not  seen  that  lately  ^-  Not  within  the  last  month. 
Dr.  Nathan  :     Major  Copeland  says  he  saw  the  ground  recentlj'. 
Archdeacon  Fitise  :  J  asked  the  question  because  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  situation 

that  they  really  do  mean.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  changed  their  minds, 
but  I  heard  two  or  three  days  ago  something  about  the  ground  by  Orange  Grove. 

The  Dejrii.taluDi  :  We  would  never  support  that. 

Mr.  I'oultnei/  :  I  sjiimld  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  some  in  m-  15  years  ago 
thei'e  was  a  similar  experience  to  ours  in  Bloenifontein.  Some  of  the  curators  then 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  havinsr  tlic  new  (!rey  College  built  on  the  old  site.  It  was 
a  matter  of  sentiment  ;  they  had  had  their  education  there,  and  they  wislicd  to  have 
the  new  college  on  the  same  s|)ot.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  by  the  parents, 
as  there  is  now  ;  we  niaintained  that  there  \voidd  not  be  sutiicient  ))layground.  Now, 
the  town  has  grown  right  round  this  ground  which  was  available,  and  it  is  available 
no  longer,  and  they  will  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  ground.  Then  the  other  place  will 
be  jiractically  useless,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  That  means  loss  of  money, 
and  T  am  afraid  the  same  thing  will  happen  here. 

3.431.  (Mr.  Bcunerl.)  Could  the  gentleman  tell  uis  what  the  fees  are  at  firey 
f'ollege  as  compared  with  what  are  charged  here  ? — (Mr.  Poultnei/.)  I  do  not  know. 
They  were  £12  lOs.  a  quarter  nt  that  time  for  boarders;  £2  2s.  tuition.  I  am  sure 
I  have  not  been  paying  much  more  than  that  in  Pretoria  lately.  It  comes  to  £18  a 
quarter  for  tuition,  board,  and  everything. 

3.432.  (Archdeacon  Fur.^e.)  May  I  then  go  on  '.  1  understand  you  would  be 
absolutely  against  going  just  over  the  hill  down  to  the  lower  part  of  Orange  Grove  ? 
—  (Major  Copeland.)  Absoluteh'. 

3.433.  The  trams,  I  understand,  are  running  to  Orange  Grove,  and  there  will  be 
a  walk  of  about  20(»  yards  from  that  ])ortion  of  the  tram  line  by  the  hotel  ;  but  I  sec 
you  all  object  to  this  site  very  strongly.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  know  tliis 
land  extremely  well.  You  object  to  ground  which  is  200  yards  from  the  tram,  and 
which  will  not  take  more  than  four  minutes  further  by  tram  than  the  present  site 
you  are  all  in  favour  of  ? — (Mr.  I'ouUney.)  Orange  Grove  is  very  much  lower.  I 
should  like  a  higher  situation. 
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3,434.  My  point  is  tliat  it  would  ho  only  a  few  minutes  further  by  tram.     I  quite  -MiiiiiloM  ol 
admit  that  there  i.s  another  objection  against  it,  namely,  its  being  on  lower  ground.     '*  '«■"•«*• 

You  are  looking  at  it  from  your  i)osition.     You  object  that  you  are  going  too  far  away.         

Xow,  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  people  living  at  TurfFontein.  Booysen.'i.  Forest  Maj.ir 

Hill,  and  other  ])laces,  and  consider  their  feelings  in  having  to  come  right  from  the  other  '/■/'■Jtf'"/"-l<"'il. 
side  to  your  particular  locality,  as  they   would   have  to  do? — We  consider  that  is  _/    i  ./,?/, w,iw,' 
the  best  site  in  the  town.  /'.   i.  i),/;ir„: 

3,43:").   But  take  the  di.sadvantages  ;    it  is  right  out  of  the  tiiwn.     .Vnothcr  point   "■  "•  ''""""•■!/■ 
is  this.      T  understand  the  towiisliip  there  is  cut  up  into  small  lots;    e.vcept  on  the    ,;  .i,,,,,.   i;,,,,; 

Houghton   Kstate.  in  the  neighlmurhooil  of  the  new  scho'il.  it  i.«  cut  U|)  into  small 

st^inds  ;   a  great  many  are  50  by  100  ? — Yes.  '•'■  '■'•"    ■'"' 

3,430.  You  sav  the  tendency  of  the  population  is  in  y^n  dui  Imin  ihc  luwii  to 
that  neighbourhood.  In  the  cour.se  of  a  few  years'  time,  according  io  your  argumiMit. 
the  most  thicklv  po|)ulat'Hl  part  of  tlie  town  will  be  your  neighbourhood,  and  yet 
you  want  to  put  the  school  there  ? — Not  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  on  the  Houghton 
Estate.  The  owners  of  the  Houghton  Estate  will  in  some  years  hence  be  able  to 
get  tremendous  prices  for  their  ground,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  ground  there. 

3.437.  You  will  be  built  over  eventuallv  ? — In  three  or  four  generations.  .Johannes- 
burg may  not  exist. 

3.438.  Your  argument  is  that  pcjple  come  out  of  the  town  :  you  sa^-  you  have 
lived  somewhere  near  our  site  but  you  have  gone  out.  We  have  the  Wanderers  in 
front  of  this  site,  and  we  have  public  land  behind  us.  which  will  not  be  built  over  by 
little  houses  :  our  site  is  on  the  highest  ground  in  Johannesburg,  and  is  really  the 
best  place  for  building  the  school,  because  there  is  no  chance  of  over-building.  1 
think  that  ought  to  i)e  considered  ? — (Major  Copdnnd.)  You  must  remember  that 
the  Hoxighton  Estate  people  require  all  the  plans  of  houses  that  are  to  be  built  to 
be  submitted  to  them  before  they  are  erected. 

iMf.  JoJinstonc  :  With  regard  to  your  point  of  pciinanency.  You  are  considering 
a  four  acre  block.  Now,  we  could  probably  get  a  ten  acre  block,  which  wcmld  give 
greater  permanency,  and  where  you  are  not  likely  to  get  built  over. 

3.439.  (Archdeacon  Fur.se.)  I  should  like  to  take  that  point.  Do  you  know 
that  it  is  leasehold  ground  ?— (Mr.  Johnstone.)  It  is  leaseliold   for  W  years. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :    Well,  it  is  not  permanent. 

Dr.  Nathan  :    At  the  end  of  that  time  it  falls  into  the  landlord. 

3.440.  (Archdeacon  Furfsr.)  Are  you  proposing  to  spend  public  money  on  lease- 
hold property  ? — (Major  '^opeland.)  It  is  (k)ne  every  day.  The  Post  Office  and  Police 
Station   are  built  on  leasehold  ground. 

3.441.  Of  course,  permanency  is  rather  an  iin))ortant  point,  and  we  have  lun-er 
had  a  suggestion  that  we  could  get  freehold  for  that  property  ? — (Mr.  Ogilme.)  Do 
you  not  think  that  as  a  business  proposition  the  owners  of  pro])erty  of  that  sort  would 
lend  themselves  towards  giving  a  more  ])ermanent  tenure  for  a  public  school  for 
Johannesburg  ?     It  increases  the  value  of  the  .surrounding  ])ro])erty. 

3.442.  That  is  the  point.  Why  should  not  they  give  us  the  whole  thing  ^-1 
certainly  think  that  that  matter  on  argument  may  present  a  different  aspect  to  what 
it  presents  at  present. 

Dr.  Nathan:    They  have  never  ott'errd  us  anything  of  that  kind. 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  The  offer  which  has  been  made  is  that  we  should  receive 
three  acres  on  condition  that  we  bought  twelve  leasehold  acres  at  ilHOi)  an  acre,  the 
whole  fifteen  acres  to  carrv  a  rental  of  £1  per  month  per  acre.  That  is  the  only  offer 
which   has  been  made  to  this  Coiiimission. 

Dr.  Ross  :  That  is  the  propo.sition  which  has  been  laid  before  us.  and  the  con- 
ditions are  objected   to. 

3.443.  (Archdeacon  Furse.)  if  you  could  have  taken  the  op])ortunity  of  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission  before  this,  it  would  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  troulde. 
Those  are  the  facts,  and  I  have  not  the  least  notion  why  anything  different  shoidd 
have  been  ]iublished  in  the  public  press  lately.  The  next  point  is  very  important, 
about  the  ipiestion  of  playground.  Your  .suggestion  in  connection  with  the  (piestion 
of  playground  is  that  education  and  sport  should  be  eoinbiiied.  How  big  a  school 
do  yoii  expect  this  will  be  ?— (jl/r.  Johnstone.)  Up  to  probably    100  boys. 

3.444.  From  400  to  4r)0.  You  want  sport  and  education  combined.  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  boys  can  ])lay  their  games— practically  the  whole  school  r.r  all  the 
boys  together— on  the  spot.  You  do  not  want  to  limit  it  to  the  few  pujiils  who  are 
crack  cricketers  ?— (Mr.  Ogilvie.)  No  ;  we  want  a  "  big  side,"  and  a  "  little  side." 

3,44."").  You  want  in  fact  to  eiuible  the  wliole  of  the  boys  to  play  ?— Personally, 
I  want  to  see  Clifton  established  there. 
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Minutes  ol  :'j  44(1.    How  iiimiiv  acres  do  von  want  for  that  '.  -  (Mr.  ■Idhiislinn-.)  Ten  acres  wonld 

'■^  "'••"*■'■•        ,lo  easily. 

3,447.  If  you  liave  a  school  witli  a  jiround  of  ten  acres,  do  \-on  l<no\v  liow  nian\- 

Major  footbaH  pitches  will  po  on  it  ?     On  a  ten  acre  block  yon  conld  j;et  fi\-e  football  grounds. 

//./'./.'.r'»/W""'but  vou  do  not  want  tliern.      I   tliitd<  yon  arc  fj'^i'ig  away  from  the  point.     You  do 

/    .'  aT'  ■/        uot  want:  to  discuss  how  many  can  pia\'  on  it  at  one  time,  because  there  aie  different 

J.  A.  J  I'll  ii-stom'.  .  i       • 

P.  A.  Oijih-ii:    times  in  the  day  when  the  boys  (-an  ])!ay.  just  as  at  present. 

II.  //.  Piiiiitiii'ij.         ;5,448.    I  see,  but  then  yon  were  mentioning  places  like  Clifton,  and  so  on.     Now 

i;  .iiiiic.  I'Kii;.    ten  acres   will,  as  a   matter  of  fact,   take  one    full-sized    Rugby  and  one  full-sized 

.Vssociation.  and  one  fn.ll-.sized  hockey  ground,  Icavins  a  strip  of  ground  all  round 

i).  ...in.  ... lo.i.  j(.  j-pj.  lawn-tennis.  This  I  know,  because  I  have  had  to  lay  a  ground  out  myself,  and 
that  on  a  plot  of  ground  measuring  ten  acres.  On  our  ground  a  building  has 
to  be  put  up.  Aly  point  is  that  for  a  school  of  the  kind  you  want,  fifty  acres  would 
be  re(|uircd.  You  tell  nie  that  those  ge.ntlemen  who  know  about  secondary  education 
liaye  given  evidence  unfavourable  to  the  town  site,  and  I  think  you  told  uie  that  those 
who  knew  most  about  it  were  in  favour  of  the  boarding  establishment.  For  a  sciiool 
such  as  you  contemplate,  you  ought  to  go  into  the  country.  Theti  you  will  get  your 
boarders.  You  seem  to  think  that  you  can  have  a  day  school  with  all  the  advantages 
of  a  school  in  the  country  i — {Mr.  OoUvie.)  People  at  present  send  their  bovs  away 
to  boarding  schools  out  of  the  Colony,  but  if  a  really  good  public  school  is  provided, 
they  vvil!  send  them  there.  Why  should  they  send  them  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  ? 
They  will  send  them  to  Johannesburg  College.  The  boys  go  aNvay  now.  but  they 
would  not  do  so  if  a  college  existed  here. 

."5,449.  The  point  is  that  they  have  not  come  as  yet.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
to  Pretoria  in  much  larger  numbers  ? — The  greater  bulk  of  the  lads  I  am  accpuiinted 
with  have  gone  to  Cape  Colony  or  Natal. 

.■?,450.  Those  schools  are  boarding  schools  in  the  country.  I  (piite  admit  that 
if  you  want  a  boarding  school,  it  should  be  in  the  country,  where  yoti  can  get  any  amount 
of  land.  You  do  not  want  to  confine  them  in  a  little  space  of  ten  acres — 4.')0  boys  ? 
— (Mr.  Jolmstone.)  I'lfteen  acres  would  be  plenty. 

3,45!.  Do  you  know  of  any  .school  with  AH)  boys  that  has  only  got  fifteen  acres  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any  in  .South  .Vfrica. 

;',4o2.  Do  you  know  of  any  anywhere  else  in  the  world  \ — [Mr.  Ofiibie.)  I  do  not 
think  Clifton  has  got  any  more.  I  refer  to  Clifton  because  there  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  population.  The  people  live  there  for  the  purjwse  of  sending  their  boys 
as  day  scholars.  There  is  a  larger  ju-oportion  of  day  scholars  there  than  in  any  board- 
ing school  in  England  1  think,  and  it  would  certain.ly  not  be  more  than  fifteen  acres 
that  they  have. 

3.453.  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  that  absolutely,  unless  you  can  verify  it,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  school  which  T  have  known  at  home  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  by  hook  or  crook  enlarged  its  grounds  ? — Clifton  could  not.  I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly  what  the  area  is. 

3.454.  That  seems  to  me  the  most  important  point  to  get  into  our  heads,  what 
sort  of  school  you  want.  If,  as  you  stated  just  now.  the  fees  for  boarding  were  too 
high,  when  they  come  to  about  £72  a  year,  that  would  make  a  considerable  difference. 
T  think  you  gave  tho.se  figures  ? — {Mr.  Poultney.)  No.  I  spoke  of  Bloemfontein. 
It  is  not  le.ss  than  £20  a  quarter  here.     I  remember  it  is  £20  a  quarter  for  board  oidy. 

3.455.  Well,  the  cost  of  living  here  is  higher  than  it  is  at  home  ?--Yes. 

3,45(i.  Why  do  you  expect  your  boarding  facilities  to  be  chea])er  than  they  are 
at  home  ? — Well,  because  at  Bloemfontein  it  was  £12  10s.  a  qtiarter. 

3.(57.  {Dr.  Nathan.)  Living  is  clieaper  at  Bloemfontein  ( — (il/r.  JolDtstorie.)  I  do 
not  think  it  is  riglit  to  <ro  into  the  points  like  this,  Viecause  it  leads  to  arguing  one  point 
against  another.  Tlu>  matter  comes  to  this,  does  the  Commis.sion  favour  a  school 
standing  in  foni-  acres  of  grouiul.  to  carry  :W0  scholars,  as  against  one  of  ten  acres,  in 
a  better  locality,  to  take  the  same  number,  with  the  advantage  of  a  sptu'ts  grtuind 
to  deyelo|i  their  mind  in  sport  as  wi  U  as  in  other  tliiims.  That  is  the  only  fcelini;  we 
have. 

•■).458.  {Archdeacon  Fnrxc.)  With  regard  to  tliesi' ((uestions,  .Mr.  .lolmstone  puts 
the  mattei-  extremely  clearly.  Imt  he  takes  a  good  many  things  for  granted.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  you  can  get  .sufficient  ground  for  sjiort  on  fifteen  acres. 
I  contest  that  absolutely,  and  I  can  prove  it  up  to  the  hilt,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
a  boarding  school  ? — (Major  Copclnnd.)  How  can  you  do  this  with  four  acres  '. 

3.459.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  '.—  {Mr.  Johv.stove.)  Are  yon  shutting  nj)  all 
these  boys  into  a  cramming  school  ? 

.Irchdcarnv   FuKie  :   No. 
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<S?V  W.  St.  John  Can  :  I  think  we  should  go  simply  on  the  business  we  have  ^I'lmtes  ol 
come  here  to  discuss.     We  have  come  to  hear  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  on  ■'^*'"'*'"<'i- 
various  points,  and  I  think  we  should  not  be  questioned  by  these  gentlemen.     They 
wish  to  give  their  ideas,  and  we  ought  to  ask  questions  on  these  points.     It  is  not  in         Major 
order  that  witnesses  should  come  here  to   interfere  with   our   prcjcpdiire.     AVitnesses//-'''^'""7«^'«'"'. 
should  come  to  give  evidence,  and  not  ask  questions.  /'^^r**' 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  I  nmst  say  this,  that  we  in  the  first  |)laee  never  anticipated  that  '  P.  A.Ogilti'f,' 
we  should  have  to  come  to  the  Commission  to  give  evidence.     What  we  want  to  do  "  •  •"•  ^'"""''«.'/. 
is  to  assist  as  far  as  we  can  in  preventing  the  school  from  being  brought  into  the  tovm,    ,-,  .)ii~ii!(i(; 
and  to  represent  the  parents  in  this  matter.     We  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  same  — — 

evidence  as  the  Secondary  Commission.     You  are  sitting  here  for  that  purpose  to  ask  ^'  ^•*'>f>—M'!'^- 
questions,  and  we  are  here  to  ask  your  assistance  in  establishing  the  school  outside 
the  town. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  Sir  AVilliam  Carr  is  right,  that  we  must  not  proceed  to 
argument.  We  have  given  you  an  opportunity  of  coming  here  to  give  us  your  opinions, 
and  we  want  them  in  the  clearest  and  briefest  form.  Archdeacon  Furse,  is  there  any 
other  point  you  require  evidence  upon  ? 

Archdeacon  Furse  :  No,  not  at  present. 

3,-ifiO.  (Dr.  Ross.)  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  Seeing  that  witnesses  nave  not  heard 
the  price  of  the  land  before,  do  they  still  tliink  we  should  spend  public  money  at  £800 
an  acre  to  secure  15  acres  for  a  school.  Do  they  think  we  should  be  justified  in  doing 
that  ? — (Mr.  Johnstone.)  Certainly,  seeing  that  you  have  been  paying  £2,000  a  year 
rent  for  the  present  occupation.     In  a  matter  of  four  years  j'ou  will  have  paid  for  it. 

3,461.  And  that  would  only  be  for  leasehold  land  ? — That  might  be  arranged. 

3,4C2.  We  have  only  the  offer  before  iis,  and  we  have  nothing  else  to  go  upon  ? 
— We  are  also  in  the  dark. 

3,4(13.  If  you  have  this  1-5  acres  you  spend  £9,600  on  leasehold  land  ;  then  £180 
a  year  will  have  to  be  paid.  Is  it  right  to  spend  that  public  money  on  one  district 
when  other  districts  require  assistance  also  ?  Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  is,  if  we  build  a  school  in  the  northern  district,  do  you  not  think  that  the  southern 
people  would  also  be  entitled  to  have  a  school  on  the  same  grounds,  although  there 
is  no  public  money  available.  We  have  to  consider  the  best  distribution  of  the  money 
at  our  disposal  ? — (Mr.  Ogilvie.)  In  answer  to  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  southern  districts,  being  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  mines  and  with  the  actual 
industry,  and  with  a  constant  population  of  Kaffirs  and  Chinese  about  thorn,  that 
possibly  the  parents  who  would  care  for  secondary  education  would  very  much  prefer 
to  go  to  a  little  sacrifice  and  send  their  children  away  from  these  surroundings. 

Dr.  Ro.'is  :  No  ;  their  evidence  is  that  they  prefer  a  school  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  we  have  to  consider  that. 

3,464.  (Dr.  Nathan.)  I  .should  like  to  know  whether  any  of  these  gentlemen 
have  actually  inspected  the  Smit  Street  site  ? — (Mr.  Johnstone.)  We  have  already 
answered  that,  that  practically  none  of  us  have  inspected  it. 

3,46.5.  Do  yon  think  it  is  absolutely  unsuited  to  the  number  of  children  who  will 
attend  it  ? — No. 

3, 16().  You  have  not  seen  this  particular  site  ? — No,  but  I  am  speaking  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  ground. 

3.467.  You  are  speaking  without  having  seen  the  ground  ? — I  am  aware  of  the 
ground,  but  I  have  not  been  on  the  particular  stands. 

3.468.  We  have  had  witnesses  who  say  that  we  will  have  a  playground  for  this 
number  of  children,  and  in  the  case  of  cricket  matches  and  that  sort  of  thing  they  could 
go  over  to  the  Wanderers  ;  that  is  under  special  circumstances  ? — Und<M-  aiiv  ciicum- 
stances  we  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Nathan  :  There  is  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  spot  which  is  large  cnougli  for 
the  whole  of  the  school  children. 

3.469.  (Mr.  Waur/h.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  deputation  is  in  favour  of  pur- 
chasing leasehold  land  on  the  Houghton  Estate  at  £800  an  acre  ?— (Mr.  John.itnne.) 
You  might  get  freehold  at  that  jjrice. 

3.470.  Are  you  definitely  in  favour  of  paying  that  for  leasehold  land  on  the 
Houghton  Estate? — Yes,  with  the  option  of  taking  it  on  freehold. 

3.471.  Have  you  considered  that  the  Government  expects  local  sup])ort  in  the 
way  of  contributions  in  connection  with  its  secondary  schools  ?— T  think  that  all  the 
parents  have  said  that  they  are  prepared  to  see  the  fees  raised. 

3.472.  T  mean  contributions,  not  fees,  contributions  to  the  large  sum  .if  money 
for  the  purpose  of  building  ?— I  do  not  tliink  the  Covernment  will  expect  it. 

Major  Copeland  :    We  have  had  no  pntpo^.ils  of  IIimI   nalnre. 

~  2J1 
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Minutes  of  3,473.  (Mr.  Waugh.)  Do  you  know  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Witwaters- 

Kvidence.       ^.^^^^^  Council  of  Education  makes  a  grant  of  £22,500  ?— (Mr.  Johnstone.)    Yes. 

3,474.  And  do  you  know  that  one  of  the  conditions  hiid  down  by  the  Witwaters- 

Majov         rand  Council  of  Education  is  that  the  site  shall  be  free  1     It  must  be  free  of  all  costs  ? 

il.l'.Ii.Coj)dami,—\iQ  did  not  know  that. 

Messrs.  ^^    Onilvie  :    That  means  to  say  that  the  money  that  thev  contribute  shall  not 

J.  A.  Jimimtme.  '         .        .         .  , 

/'.  A.  Ogileie,   go  towards  paymg  for  the  ground. 
\V.  II.  P.mltnetj.  y,.    ]yau(jh  :    More  than  that.     The  sites  must  be  jDrovided  free. 

i;  June.  iMi;.  Dr.  Nathan  :    In  most  cases  the  CTOvernment  have  their  own. 

3,47.5.  (Mr.  Reunert.)  With  regard  to  one  point ;  it  is  stated  in  one  clause  of 

Q.  3,473— 3.1 7s.  ^]_^jg  memorandum  that  "  it  is  better  to  take  the  pupils  out  of  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated and  dusty  atmosphere  to  be  educated  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  tlian  to  reverse 
the  order  of  things  by  bringing  them  to  the  dust  from  the  purer  atmosphere."  We 
have  heard  from  these  gentlemen,  I  believe,  that  they  have  not  actually  inspected 
the  site  in  Smit  Street.  If  they  have,  or  if,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  locality,  they 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  conditions,  I  should  Uke  to  ask  whether  they 
really  consider  that  the  site  on  the  Houghton  Estate  is  in  a  healthier  position  than 
this  proposed  site  in  Smit  Street.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  some  friends 
at  the  end  of  Bellevue,  and  the  amount  of  dust  in  that  locality  at  this  time  of  tlic 
year  is  infinitely  greater  than  I  have  known  it  on  Hospital  Hill.  So  that  I  think 
that  is  a  mis-statement  ? — (Mr.  Poultncii.)  I  have  a  house  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Hospital  Hill  and  I  lived  there  before  I  went  out  to  Bellevue,  but  after  being  out  at 
Bellevue  for  some  months  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I  went  out  there  altogether  and 
left  my  house  in  town.  I  must  say  that  when  I  came  here  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  school  was  to  be  built  a  good  deal  lower  down  than  is  to  be  the  case. 

3.476.  The  school  is  to  be  placed  on  the  crest  of  Hospital  Hill,  and,  with  a  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  locality,  and  also  a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  the  higher 
suburbs,  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  dust  goes.  Hospital  Hill  is  far  freer  from  dust 
than  the  higher  suburbs  are,  under  the  present  conditions,  where  very  few  roads  are 
macadamised  and  where  very  few  are  likely  to  be  macadamised  ^—(Mr.  Oi/ilvie.)  As 
far  as  the  site  is  concerned,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  knowing  the  four  beacons 
which  enclose  the  ground.  The  site  on  the  crest  of  Hospital  Hill  is  now  occupit-d 
by  the  gaol. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  It  is  not  in  that  locality.  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  the  gentle- 
men who  have  come  to  interview  us  to-day  should  inspect  the  proposed  site  in  Smit 
Street  and  that  they  should  inspect  any  site  which  they  can  find  of  their  own  know- 
ledge which  is  available  in  some  other  locality. 

Dr.  Nathan  :    In  some  other  central  locality. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  And  then  if  they  will  place  before  this  Commission  some  proposal 
which  will  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  money  is  available  for  building 
the  school  we  shall  be  glad.  As  Mr.  Waugh  has  pointed  out,  the  £22,500  from  tlie 
Council  is  only  available  for  land  which  is  a  gift  or  the  propeBty  of  the  Government. 

Major  Copeland  :    It  is  not  in  the  terms  of  reference. 

Mr.  Reunert  :  The  terms  of  reference  are,  that  the  Government  is  to  contribute 
£25,000,  and  they  have  asked  this  Commission  to  find  out  what  other  funds  are  avail- 
able. The  only  other  funds  available  are  the  £22,500,  available  only  under  this 
condition.  Now,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have  roughly  £.50.000  to  spend, 
and  witli  that  money  we  have  to  build  three  schools.  On  the  face  of  the  evidence 
that  has  come  before  this  Commission,  if  we  build  three  schools,  we  have  no  money 
to  spend  on  ground.  If  these  gentlemen  can  assist  us  by  getting  us  a  more  suitable 
and  larger  site,  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  consider  it,  but  at  present  no  such  site 
is  before  us. 

3.477.  (Chairman.)  I  think  we  are  in  full  possession  now,  or  ought  to  be.  of  the 
wishes  of  you  gentlemen,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  to  our  deliberations  with 
that  knowledge.  We  are  very  nuich  obliged  to  you.  If  you  do  care  to  view  the 
site,  I  will  detail  an  officer  of  the  Education  Department  to  take  you  over  it  ( — (Mr. 
Ogilvie.)  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  it. 

3.478.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  your  Secretary  will  comnuinicate  with  the  office- 
here,  and  I  will  leave  instructions  ? — (Mr.  Johnstone.)  Every  one  of  us  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  site  was  much  lower  than  it  is,  and  it  was  only  just  before 
coming  to  this  meeting  that  we  knew  it  was  higher  up,  and  so  far  as  the  questions 
of  health,  dust,  and  such  like  are  concerned,  I  myself  would  waive  those  jioints 
altogether. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN   THE   SECONDARY    EDUCATION   COMMISSION 
AND  THE  WITWATERSRAND  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


I. 

Education  Department, 

Pretoria, 

1.5th  November,  190.5. 

The  Secretary, 

Witvvatersrand  Counfil  of  Education, 

P.O.  Pdv  f^j'i,  Johannesburg. 

Sir, 

Secondary  Education  Commission. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chairman  to  infoi-m  you  that  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  above 
Commission,  in  view  of  information  lodged,  the  followinE;  resolution  was  passed  : — 
That  the  Secretary  request  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education— 

(i.)  To  lay  before  the  Commission  a  written  statement  of  any  oiJer  of  site  or  nione- 
tiry  contribution  which  they  are  prepared  to  make  with  a  ^■iew  to  the  estab- 
lishment, or  maintenance,  or  both,  of  secondary  education  for  the  town  of 
Johannesburg. 

(ii.)  To  lay  before  the  Commission  a  written  statement  of  the  conditions,  if  any, 
under  which  this  offer  is  made. 

(iii.)  To  appoint  a  representative  to  attend  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Commission 
with  a  view  cither  to  the  explanatioi\  of  the  conditions,  if  any,  under  which  the 
offer  is  made,  or  to  the  more  detailed  expression  of  the  views  of  the  donors. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  or  not  your  Council  are  able  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Commission. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  PATERSON, 

Secretary. 


II. 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 
P.O.  Box  854,  Johannesburg, 
21st  November,  1905. 

The  Secretary, 

Secondary  Education  Commission, 

Education  Department,  Pretoria. 

Sir, 

I  am  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  15th  inst.,  and  to  advise  you   that  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the   10th  inst.,  viz.  :- — 
"  Resolved — 

That  the  sum  of  £25,000  be  allocated  to  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg 
on  conditions  to  be  decided  upon  by  this  Council  on  the  publication  of  the 
re))ort  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Education." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Yours  obediently, 

W.  F.  SAVAGE, 

Secretary. 
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Education  Department, 

Protoria, 

23rd  March.  1906. 

[Confidential.] 
Thu  Secret-^ry. 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 
P.O.  Rox  854,  Johannesburg. 
Sir, 

Second.\ry  Educxtion  Commission. 

Witli  rofereiice  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  November  last,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  above  Commission,  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  your  Comicil 
relative  to  the  allocation  of  a  sum  of  £2.5,0(X)  to  secondary  education  in  Johannesburg  under 
conditions  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  Council  on  the  publication  of  the  Commission's 
Report,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Commission  have  resolved,  provisionally 
and  .subject  to  the  conditions  indicated  above,  to  recommend  that  the  Government  devote 
the  £.50.000  which  may  eventually  be  placed  at  their  disposal  to  the  pro\-ision  of  the  follow- 
ing three  schools  : — 

One  High  School,  to  accommodate  .300  boys  and  twirls,  to  he  erected   in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  .Jeppestown. 
One  High  School,  to  accommodate  300  boys,  to  be  erected  on   the  site  shown  on 
Pritchard's  map  as  De  Beers  Ground,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  old  Mounted 
Police  Bi'.rracks,  on  the  east  by  .Aj-gyll  Township,  and  on  the  south  by  Smit  Street. 
One  High  .School,  to  accommodate  .300  girls,  to  be  erected  on  the  block  of  stands 
already  reserved  bv  Government  for  this  purpose,  in  the  near   neighbourhood 
of  the  present  Cleveland  High  School,  namely,  stands  2,152  to  2,159,  Johannesburg. 
The  amount  to  be  allocated  will,  it  is  hoped,  provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings in  all  three  cases,  and  for  the  erection  of  headmasters' houses,  with  provision  for  boarding 
in  the  .second  case.     The  amount  in  question,  however,  includes  the  grant  of  £25,000  to  be 
made  by  your  Council,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
recommendations  detailed  above,  }'our  Council  are  now  prepared  to  give  a  definite  under- 
taking in  the  matter. 

T  would,  however,  itn-ite  the  attention  of  your  Council  to  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
first  two  ca,ses  in  particular.  The  present  high  school  at  Jeppestown  is  being  conducted 
under  conditions  which  the  Commi.'-:siou  feel  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  for  one 
day  longer  than  is  necessary,  while  the  premises  to  be  replaced  by  the  proposed  high  school 
for  boys  must  be  vacated  in  December  next.  The  expenditure  involved,  however,  exceeds 
the  amount  placed  at  the  Comniis.sion's  disposal  from  Government  sources  only,  so  that 
while  the  Commission  desires  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  these 
two  cases,  and  indeed  in  regard  to  all  three  cases,  it  cannot  submit  these  recommendations 
to  the  Government  until  your  Council  have  given  a  definite  undertaking  in  regard  to  the 
grant  of  £25,000.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  extieuie  urgency  of  the  matter,  can  the  Commission 
defer  submitting  these  recommendations  to  Government  until  its  final  report  has  been 
issued.  The  questions  submitted  to  the  Commission  other  than  those  dealing  directly 
with  the  number  and  situation  of  the  schools  to  be  reconuncuded  arc  very  varied  and  intri- 
cate, and  the  preparation  of  the  report  cannot  be  unduly  huriied. 

I  venture,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  definite  recommendations  upon  the  ques 
tions  calling  for  immediate  settlement  have  been  placed  before  your  Council,  to  ask  for 
a  final  undertaking  in  regard  to  their  grant,  and  for  a  definite  statement  of  the  conditions, 
if  any,  attaching  thereto. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  ADAMSON, 

Chairman. 


IV. 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 
P.O.  Box  854,  Johannesburg, 
30tli  March,   inO(i. 
The  Chairm.xn, 

Secondary  Educafion  Commission, 

Kduiation  Department,  Pretoria. 
Dear  Sir. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  2.3rd  in.st.,  I  am  to  advi.se  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Syndic,  held  to-day,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  your  letter  to  a  meeting  of  my  Council  to  1»" 
convened  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

W.  F.  SAVAGE, 

Secretary'. 
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Witwatcrsraiid  Council  of  Education, 
P.O.  Box  854,  .Johnnnesburg, 
lOtli  April,   1900. 

[conftdentiai..] 
The  Chair.max. 

Secondary  Education  Commission, 

Education  Dcpnrtnient,  Pretoria. 
Dear  Stn. 

In  further  reference  to  your  communication  of  2.3rd  ult.,  I  am  to  advise  you  that  the 
following;  resolution  was  passed  by  my  Council  on  the  10th  November  last,  r/e.  .• — 

(«)  That  the  sum  of  £2.^,001)  be  allocated  to  secondary  education  in  .Johannesburg 
on  conditions  to  be  decided  upon  by  this  Council  on    the    publication  of  the 
rejjort  of  the  Commission  on  Secondar}'  Education. 
(/;)  It  being  an  instruction  to  the  Syndic  to  negotiate  so  as  to  first  secure  the  object 
referred  to  in  the  following  draft  resolution,  viz.  : — 

"  A  sum  of  £25,000  to  be  divided  equally  between  Jeppe's  High  School  and  a 
liigh  school  for  the  northern  suburbs,  to  be  increased  to    £27,500  if    the 
Government  will  add  a  sum  of  £2.500  to  its  present  promised  provision 
of  £25,000  ;    the  Council's  contribution  to  each  school  to  be  conditional 
on  a  suitable  site  or  sites  being  obtained  (without  payment)  ;    and  pay- 
ment (of  the  £25,000)  to  be  made  by  the  Council  only  after  the  Government 
funds  are  exhausted,   and  then  in  instalments,  as  required.     It  being  a 
further  condition  that  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  or  bodies 
of  these  schools  shall  be  settled  hereafter  in  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment,  to  the  satisfaction   of  the  Council." 
And  thereafter,  if  funds  jsermit,  to  secure  the   assistance  fcjr  a  girls'  high  school  and 
a  German  school. 
I  am  further  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  lay  this  letter  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  F.  SAVAGE, 

Secretarv. 


VI. 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 
P.O.   Box  854,   Johannesburg, 
20th  April,  1906. 
The  Chairman, 

Secondary  Education  Commission, 
Education  Department.  Pretoria. 

Dear  Sir, 

Not  having  vet  received  anv  replv  to  mv  letter  of  10th  inst..  luit  in  view  of  the  verbal 
report  made  bv  certain  members  of  the  Commission  to  my  Council  at  a  meeting  held  to- 
day, I  am  to  advise  you  that  the  subject  matter  of  your  letter  of  23rd  March  last  was  again 
discussed,  and  that  I  am  to  furnish  you  with  the  enclosed  copy  of  resolutions  which  were 
passed  at  the  meeting,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Commission. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

"  W.  F.  SAVAGE, 

Secretary. 


Confidential.]  [Enclosure.] 

True  Copy  of  Minutes  of  Council  of  Education  at  Meeting  held  20th  April,  1906. 

Resolved — 

1.  In  view  of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Commission, 

dated  23/3/06,  which  this  Council  regards  as  an  interim  report,  that  the 
j)ortion  of  resolution  passed  on  10th  November  last,  from  the  words  "  on 
the  publication  "  to  the  end,  be,  and  it  is  hereby  rescinded.     (Para,  (a)  my 
"^?  letter  lOth  inst.) 

2.  That  £12,500  be  allocated  to  the  Jeppcs  High  School,  provided  the  site  of 

seven  acres  be  set  aside  and  used,  and  that  the  endowment  promised   of 
£7.500  be  also  made,  and  further  that  the  Government  add  a  sum  of  £12,500 
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for  buildiiir;  purposes.     This  Council  to  liave  a  representation  equal  to  one-   Appendix  A. 
third,  and  the  Uovernment  also  to  have  representation  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  of  the  jioverninfr  body  to  be  elected  for  such  school,  and  that 
there  be  provision  made  for  local  representation  on  such  body. 

3.  That  £12,500  be  set  aside  for  a  secondary  boys"  .school  in  a  locality  to  be 

agreed  later,  on  conditions  generally  .similar  to  the  case  of  the  Jeppes 
High  School. 

4.  That  a  sub-coniinittoe  consisting  of  Dr.  Porter  and  Messrs  Sniale  Adams 

and  W.  T.  H.  Frost  be  appointed  to  make  enquiries  as  to  sites  already 
offered  or  which  may  be  suggested,  and  if  need  be,  to  meet  the  Secondary 
Schools  Commission  and  1o  report  as  speedily  as  possible  to  this  Council. 

W.  F.  SAVAGE, 
20/-t/0(i.  Secretary. 

VII. 

Education  Department, 
Pretoria, 
■Jlth   A)iril.  190(i. 
The  Secrki arv. 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 
P.O.   Box  851,  Johannesburg. 
Sir, 

Se('oni).\ry  Edi'cvtion  Commission. 

I  am  directed  l)y  the  Chairman  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th 
instant.  The  resolutions  of  your  Council  a])i)ended  thereto  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Commission  at   their  next   meeting. 

1    have  the   honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  C.  PATERSON, 

Secretary. 


VI II. 

P.O.   Box  IJUl),  Joluumesburg, 
24th  April,  1906. 
The  Ch.mk.\i.\n, 

Secondary  Education  Commission, 
Eilucation  Department,  Pretoria. 

Sir, 

Adverting  to  your  letter.  <lated  2.'5rd  ulto.,  to  the  Council  of  Education  for  the  Wit- 
watersrand, we  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  20th  inst.. 
we  were  appointed  as  a  sub-committee  to  make  encpiiries  as  to  sites  already  offered  or 
which  mav  be  suggested  for  schools  and  if  need  be  to  meet  the  Secoiuhu}'  Schools  Com- 
mission. 

In  terms  of  our  a])|)ointment  we  have  already  investigated  the  site  offered  by  the 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company  and  from  the  terms  of  your  letter  above 
referred  to,  we  have  notice  of  a  site  proposed  on  the  gi'ound  known  as  De  Beer's  Ground, 
We  have  been  informed  that  .some  other  sites  have  been  suggested,  but  we  have  no  par- 
ticulars regarding  same.  W^e  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  furnish  us  with  information 
regarding  any  sites  offered  which  woidd  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Council  of  Education  for  the  Witwatersrand,  and  which  in  terms  of  our  ajipointment  it  may 
be  necessary  for  us  to  report  on  to  the  Council. 

Shoulil  you  think  it  desiraV)le  we  shall  be  prepared  In  meet  you,  or  the  Secretary,  or 
any  Committee  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Commission,  in  onler  to  gain  information  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  respective  sites.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  api)ointnient.  Mr. 
W.  T.  H.  Frost  is  acting  as  convener  of  the  sub-committee. 

We  understand  from  your  letter  above  referred  to  that  there  is  some  urgency  to  .settle 
on  a  site,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  report  to  our  Council  before  any  definite 
arrangement  can  be  made,  whiih  will  necessitate  a  week's  notice  to  members  of  the  Council, 
we  shall  be,  glad  if  you  will  kindly  furnish  us  with  infornuition  on  the  lines  indicated  with 
as  little  delay  as  possiijle. 

We  have  I  he  iinniini'  In  be, 

Vniir  nbc  licnl   servants, 

C.  POIMKU. 

W.  SMALE  ADAMS. 

W.  T.  II.  FROST. 
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Education  Department, 
Pretoria. 
28th  April,  1906. 
W.  T.  H.  FuosT,  Esq.. 

P.O.  Box  306,  Johannesburg. 

Sir. 

Secondary  Education  Commission. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  pa.ssed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Education  on  Aj)ril  20th,  and  to 
forward  to  you  the  information  with  regard  to  sites  other  than  those  on  De  Beer's  Ground 
and  on  the  Houghton  Estate,  which  have  been  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
high  schools  : — 

1.  Malvern  Township,  east  of  Jeppestowu.     A  block  of  43    stands,  Nos.  1.303/1,316, 

1,024/37,  733/47,  on  the  slope  of  the  kopje  on  the  north  side  of  Jules  Street, 
four  miles  distant  from  the  Post  Office. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  deproolamation  of  the  ground  now  laid  out  as  Malvern 

Township,  the  owners  have  undertaken  to  transfer  to  Government  for 
educational  purposes  an  area  of  seven  acres.  The  exact  locality  of  this  site 
is  under  consideration  by  the  Education  Department,  but  it  will  be  .somewhere 
on  the  high  ground  at  the  eastern  end  of  Commissioner  Street,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  Post  Office. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  vacant  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  mentioned  in  Govern- 

ment Gazette  of  6th  October,  1905,  Schedule,  Pt.  II.,  Sec.  8,  "  a  portion  of  the 
farm  Braanifontcin,  No.  127,  Witwatersrand,  laiown  as  the  Agi-icultural  Show 
Ground,  and  a  further  portion  of  the  said  farm  immediately  adjniuing  the 
ground  aforesaid  on  the  eastern  boundary  and  situated  north  of  Hoofd  Street." 

4.  Cottisloe   Township,   near   Auckland    Park,    formerly   known   as   Elofi's   Claims. 

A  block  of  10  stands  is  reserved  for  education  purposes. 
For  any  further  information  with  regard  to  these  stands,  I  would  refer  you  to  Mr. 
C.  Mui-ray,  Secretary  for  Public  Works. 

Various  public  bodies  and  township  companies  have  been  approached  on  the  matter 
of  the  grant  of  sites,  but  no  offer  complying  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Council 
of  Education  has  as  yet  been  made. 

The  matters  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Education  and  your  ofier 
to  confer  on  sites  with  the  Commission  are  to  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Commission, 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  ADAMSON, 

Cliairman, 


X. 

Education  Depart nienl, 
Pretoria, 
9th  Mav.   1006. 
The  Secretary, 

Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education, 
P.O.  Box  8."i4,  Johainiesburfr. 


Sir, 


Secondary  Education  Commission. 


Ill  roiitimiatioii  of  my  letter  of  the  24th  April,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Education  Commission  hold  on  Tuesday,  Ihc  8th  instant. 
the  following  resolution   was  passed  : — 

With   reference   to   the   second   resolution   passed    by  the   Witwatersrand   Council   of 
Education  at  the  meetiiiL'  "f  Conmil  hold  iiimn  Frid.i%-,  the  20th  April.  1006  : 
liesnlved — 

.  That  the  Connnissidu  oni|ihn'  whetiier  the  (.Ouncil  of  Education  wnukl  apply 
the  pound  for  pound  principle  to  a  smaller  sum  than  that  specified  in  the 
resolution  under  reference,  so  as  to  contrihtite  £7,o00  from  the  fund  at 
their  disposal  towards  the  erection  of  a  high  school  at  Jeppestowu  upon 
the  seven  acre  site  ri>served  for  that  purpose,  provided  that  a  similar  sum 
of  £7,500  were  contributed  by  the  Government  ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  a  school  (with  headmaster's  house)  to 
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acconiiiKidato  ."jdO  boys  iiiiil  >;iils  would  meet   I  In-  picsoiit   roiniiiciiu'iilsi  of   Appnullx  A. 
the  eastern   suliuil)S,   iuul  (diiKl   lie  eioctod   on   un   ade<|ii:ife  scale   for  the 
sum  of  £ir).(KX>. 

I  would  add  that  the  Commission  meets  again  upon  Thursday  the  J-lth  instant,  and 
that  me,ml)ers  wf)uld  esteem  it  a  favour  if  a  reply  frojn  yfuir  Council  were  in  mv  Ininds 
on  or  before  that  date. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir. 
Your  obedient  .servant. 

.1.  E.  ADAMSOX. 

Chairman. 


XI. 

Wit wnlcrsriind    Coiiiiril    ol    Ivincation. 

I'.f  I.    liiix    8.")1.    .Iiiliannoshuri;. 

L'lst   May,   I'JOt). 

TrlT-    ClF.AIRM.W. 

SciMindarv   I'jdiiration  ( '(iiiiuiission. 

Ivllliiil  ii.li     |)i-|l;ll(  llli-lil  .     I'lcfolia. 

Dkar  Sir, 

Your  letter  nl  I  lie  '.H li  instant  was  dulv  laid  lielore  a  meeting  of  niv  Conneil  on  lln^  IHlh 
in.stant.  and  in  r-epK'  tlieieto.  I  am  to  adxise  you  that  the  (ollowinc  resolution  was  pa.sse.d, 
viz.  :  — 

lit'.toln'd — 

(a)  That  in  reply  to  the  re(|uest  contained  in  the  l(>tter  from  the  Chaii'Uian  of 
the  Secondaiv  Kdin'.ition  Commission  (dated  9tli  inst.).  it  be  ajjreed  that  the 
sum  ])ro\ided  (viz.  £12.")0U)  in  the  I'esolution  ol  Counril  of  20th  April  last 
for  ,I(^p])esti>wn  High  School  be  reduced  to  £7,.^)0t),  on  the  pound  for  iiound 
])rinciple. 
(/;)  That  with  retiaid  to  the  sum  jiromised  by  Mr.  .lulius  .b'))])e  on  behalf  of  the 
Wit watersrand  Townsliij)  and  Piui^nce  Corporation,  the  Malvern  Township 
Company,  and  the  Kensintiton  Estate  Company.  Messrs.  Lance,  Fro.st, 
\\  augh.  and  Sniale  Adams  be  enipt)wcred  as  a  sub-comuiittee  to  negotiate, 
for  the  |)avment  of  this  amount  bv  way  of  endowment,  or  otherwise  as  can 
best  be  arranged  in  the  interests  of  Jeppestown  High  School,  with  ])owers 
to  the  said  sub-committee  to  agree  to  the  building  being  proceede(l  with, 
pendinu'   the  settlcTUent   of  the  contrihntion. 

I    am. 

'^'iiurs   faithfnll\-. 

W.   F.  SAVACK. 

.•^ei  Ti'.tarv. 


XII. 

Wit  watersrand    Council    of    l*]ducation. 
I'.t*.    Piox    H,").f,    .InhaniH^sburg. 
21st   .Mav.    !!)()(). 

Tin:  Chairman-. 

.•^ecipiidarv    Ivincation    ( 'oiiiiiiis.;ioii. 

I'jdncatioii    I  )epart  iiienl .    I'retnria. 

Dk.^r  Sir, 

With  further  reference  to  your  hotter  of  the  2.'!nl  .March  last,  I  am  to  advise  yoii  that 
my  Council,  having  decided  to  contribute  to  the  .Jeppestown  High  School,  will  contribute 
also  on  the  pound  for  pouml  principle  to  the  extent  of  £1.").0(K)  for  the  (Jirls'  High  School 
and  the  second  Hoy.s'  School,  on  conditions  similar  to  those  laid  down  for  the  contribution 
to  the  .leppestown  School. 

I'"iirllier.  that  mv  Council  suggests  that  I  In'  (|Ue,stion  of  .sites  selected  lor  llic-e  {\\,> 
schonls  be   rer-onsidered,   with   the   view,   it   posslbliv   nl   obtaining  more  suitable  situations. 


am, 

Yours  failhfulK-. 


W,   I'.  SAVACE, 

Sei'retarv. 
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KducMtion   D(']):utin('iit, 
I'ri'tdi'iii. 
L'.-inl  May.   I'JOd. 
The  Se('rktai:v, 

Witwiitt'r.sraiul  CVmucil  of  Education, 
P.O.   Box  8.")4,  Johaiiiicsburjj. 
Sin, 

Secondary  Education  Commis.sion. 
I  am  (lircctcd  hv  tin'  C'liaiiniaii  1o  acknowlcdfic  with  thaiik.s  tlio  locoipt  of  voiir  iwo 
lett.er.s  of  tho   "Jlst   iiist..    wliicli   will   he   laid   before   tlie  Coiiniiissioii   at    tiieir   meeting  on 
Friday  iie.\t. 

I   have  the  honour  to  he, 
Sir, 
N'dur  (iliedicnl   seivaiil. 

A.  ('.  TATERSON, 
■ Secretary. 


XIV. 

E<lucation  Department , 
Pretoria, 
9th  June.    V.»)i\. 
The  Secretary, 

Witvvateisrand  Countil  of  Education. 
P.O    Bo.\-  8.51,  .Tohaunesburii. 
Sir, 

Secondary  I'^ducation  (.'()M-mi.ssh)\. 
With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  May,  I  have  tiic  Imnou]'  to  inform  you 
that  Commissioners  have  now  agreed  upon  th(Mr  report,  and  that  tin'  resolutions  of  your 
Council  in  respect  of  the  i^rants  allocated  to  the  three  high  schools  will  he  laid  before  tlie 
(rovernment  earlv  ne.xt  week. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  vour  secon.d  letter  of  tlic  aliovc  date,  Com- 
mis.sioners  were  glad  to  l)e  able  to  compiv  with  vour  CJouncil's  request,  and  further  evidence 
was  taken  upon  the  (|ue.stion  of  the  new  sites  proposed  fr.r  Johannesburg  Colli'ge  and  Clevc- 
hmd  High  School.  I  have  to  inform  you,  however,  that  Commissioners,  after  full  con- 
sideration of  .such  evidence,  adhere  to  the  recommendations  u])on  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  agreed  unanimously. 

Commissioner.s  feel  that  it  belongs  rather  to  thr  (Government  than  to  the  Commission 
to  convey  to  your  Council  their  appreciation  of  the  debt  under  which  the  gift  in  i|uestion 
has  placed  the  communitv  of  Johannesliurc.  At  the  same  time  they  de.sire  me  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  readiness  and  sympathy  with  which  they  have  been  met  bv 
your  Council  at  everv  stage  of  the  negotiations  just  concluded. 

I  would  encjuire  finally  whether  your  Council,  as  joint  contributors  to  tlu'  building 
fund,  have  any  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  calling  for  competitive  designs  for  the  three 
schools  to  be  erected.  If  the  Council  have  no  particular  feeling  in  the  matter  the  Public 
Works  Department  could  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  once.  The  urgency 
of  the  matter  is  so  great  that  this  is  a  course  which  in  anv  event  T  should  like  the  Council 
to  consider.  I  should  be  most  grateful  if  you  were  able  to  coiisult  your  nu-mbers.  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  at  an  early  date. 

I    have   the   hononr  to   lie. 
Sir. 
Y(uu-  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  ADA.MSON. 

Chairman. 
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COIIRESPONDKNCE    BETWEEN    THE    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    COMMISSION 
AXD    THE    JOHANNESRUHO     CoNSoLIDATKD     INVESTMENT    COMPANY, 

LI  MITE  11. 

I. 

Education  DepaitnuMit, 
Pretoria, 
l.")th  November,   19().f). 
The  Secretary, 

Consolidated  Investment  Comjiaii^ , 
Ho.\  5!)n,  Johaimesburs;. 
Sir, 

Secondary  Edi'catio.v  Commission. 
I  am  directed  b\-  the  Chairman  to  inform  vou  that  at    the    last    sittim;   of    the   above 
Coiinnission.   in   view   cf  infoiniation   lodged,   the   following  res(  lution   was  iiassed  : — 
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Thiit  the  Sccretiirv  ri'(|ucst  the  Consolirlato'l  Iiivostniont  Com  pan  v —  Appciidiii  B. 

(;.)  To  lay  before  tlio  Conimissioii  a  written  statement  of  any  offer  of  site  or  mone 
tary  contribution  which  thry  are  jirepared  to  make  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment,  or  maintenance,   or  both,   of  .secondary  education   for  the  town  of 
Johannesbnrcr. 
(ii.)  To  lay  before  the  Commission  a  written  statement  of  the   conditions,  if  anv. 

under  which  this  offer  is  made, 
(iii.)  To  appoint  a  representative  to  attend  one  of  the  .-ittinfis  of  the  Commission 
with  a  view  either  to  the  e.xplanation  of  the  conditions,  if  anv,  under  which  tin 
offer  is  nnide,  or  to  the  more  detailed  expression  of  the  views  of  the  donors. 
I  siiiiuid  l)e  <;]ad  to  learn  whether  or  not  vo\ir  Cnmpuny  are  able  to  complv  with  the 
reijuosi   111   the  Commisyion. 

I    have  I  he  honour  to  be, 
Hir, 
^  our  obedient  servant. 

A.  f.   I'ATKHSON, 
Secretary. 

II. 

The  .Johanui  sburf^  Cousohilated    Investment   (.'oiu|i,in\ .   Mniiteil. 
P.O.   Box  .-)9().  .lohannesburK. 
li;t!i  November,  1905. 
Thk  Skcrktakv. 

Secondnrv  Kducatioii  (  nnninssiou. 

SiK, 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company.  I  h;i\'e  thi'  hmidui'  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  ]5t.h  instant,  addressed  to  its  Secretary. 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Harold  F.  Strange,  our  Manager,  that  he  has  verballv  informed 
Mr.  .\damson.  the  Chairman  of  vour  Commisf;ion,  that  the  Boanl  of  this  Companv  was 
willing  to  grant  long  leases  of- throe  acres  of  land  on  the  Houghton  Estate  free  from  ])av- 
ment  of  any  consideration  other  than  the  monthlv  ground-rent  of  £1  per  acre,  and  to  .sell 
long  leases  of  an  adflitional  12  acres  at  similar  rents  for  £-S()()  per  acre.  I  am  informed  that 
the  representatives  of  the  (Joverniug  Body  of  the  .Johaimesburg  College  stated  that  the  area 
required  was  15  acres. 

In  replying  to  your  letter.  I  have  much  jilea-^tire  in  lonlirming  what  Mr.  Strange,  on 
behalf  of  this  Company,  .stated. 

.■Vs  to  the  conditions  u])on  which  I  make  this  olVer.   1  think  it  will  be  sulliciont  if  :  — 

1.  The  moiety  of  the  sum  of  £'2-),W0  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  Secondary 

Schools  on  the  Witwateisi'and.  and  the  nu)ietv  of  the  smn  of  £25.000  voted  by 
the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education,  be  vested  in  trust  for  a  SiM'ondarv 
School    for   Bovs  ;     such    school   being  established   on    the   grotmd   referred   to. 

2.  The  erection  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  school  buildings  be  taken  in  hand  at 

an  early  dati;. 
:{.  The  school   be  conducted  on   (Mitirolv  unsectarian   lines,   and  so  that  the   Fullest 

provisi(ni   bt;  made  for  the  reception  of  day  scholars. 
I.  Tli(^  ground  and   liuildings  be  vested  in  Trustc^es  in  such  manner  as  to  pre\cnl 

alienation   or   u.se   for   jjurposes  other  than   those;  of  a  secondary  school. 
5.   The  control  and  management   tf  (he  school  be  vested  in  a  Council  or  Committee 
comprising   representatives    of    the    Witwatersrand    Council    of    Kdncation.    the 
Munici))ality,    the    Transvaal    Chamber    of    Mines,     the    Transvaal    Technical 
Institute,  the  pandits  of  |)upils.  and  one  member  jepresenting  this  Company  ; 
with  or  without  (as  may  be  found  ihsiralile)  representatives  of  the  Government 
Edtication  Department. 
1   rnu-t  add  that,  as  the  Houghton  E.st-xte  is  now  laid  out  -  and  tlu;  ])lan  approveil  of 
bv  the  j)ub!ie  authorities — the  allocation,  in  one  block,  of  15  acres,  caimot  be  made  imless 
an<l  until  formal  consent  to  the  closing  of  certain  streets  has  been  obtained,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  authorities  will  agree  to  what  is  ncce.ssarv.     You  will,  of  c(nirs(>.  see  that 
the  schoiil   authorities  must   undertake  to  attend   to  this  point. 

I  understand  that  inir  Manager  has  shown  \(inr  Chairnnin  the  ])lan  of  the  Houghton 
Estate,  and  infornu'd  him  that  tlu^  ground  <jn  the  northern  side  of  the  j'retoria  Road, 
close  to  the  present  terminus  of  the  Municipal  Tramways,  i.s,  in  our  opinion,  a  suitable 
position,  although  we  should  be  ready  to  offer  a  site  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kloof  Roa<l, 
near  the  Koedean  iSchool,  if  ])referred. 

In  the  event  of  it  being  determined  to  erect  the  school  buildings  on  a  snudler  pieee 
of  ground  thaiv  15  a<res,  we  shall  be  ready  to  ofler.  on  similar  terms  to  those  above  stated, 
the  lease  of  an  area  e(|ual  to  one-fourth  of  that  which  is  ])ur<-hased  (under  lease). 

.\s  to  the  appointment  of  a  re))resentative  to  attend  your  Commission's  sittings,  we 
shall  be  glail  to  nominate  one  if.  after  considering  this  letter,  it  is  deemed  desirable. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  JOEL, 

Chairman. 
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.MK.MiMJANDr.M  HV  Mu.  CHARLES  MURRAY,  A.M.I.C.E.,  SECRETARY  FOR 
PUBLIC  WORKS.  ON  CKRTAIN  (IROUNl)  IN  JOHANNESBURO  AND 
Sll'.URBS  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  FOUND  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  ERECTION 
(il-    IIKiH  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Ill  .\Uil\  I'vu 'I'ownslup  (cast  ol  .li'jipcstow  ii)  (mi\  ci  iiiiii'iil  nwiisa  lilciiU  <if  Ul  shiiul.s, 
\(is.  UKK!  i:!l(),  1021,  oT,  7:5:5  17,  on  tlic  slope  of  the  Uopji'  on  tlic  nortli  sulr  of  .lilies 
Street.  These  stands  are  situated  about  lour  miles  from  .loliannesliuru  J'ost  Olliee.  Mr. 
\Vooldridge,of  Mr.  Julius  Jeppe's  oll'iee,  would  jirobably  be  wiliinu  to  point  out  the  ground 
to  the  Commission  if  it  is  considered  advi.sab]e  to  visit  il. 

J.  In  connection  with  the  deproclaniation  of  the  j^^ronnd  now  laid  on(  as  Mahcni 
'I'owuship,  the  o\\  ners  have  undertaken  to  t  lansfcr  to  (ui\ ci  nnu'nl  ioj-  educational  purposes 
an  area  (jf  sc\rn  aires.  The  exact  locality  of  I  Ids  silc  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Education  Depailment,  but  it  will  be.  somewhere  on  the  liiL;h  lirouml  at  the  eastern  eiul 
id'  ('(Humissioner  Street,  and  about  two  miles  fiom  the  I'ost  Olliee. 

'1.  De  Beer's  (iround. — 'Uovcrniiieut  owns  a  plot  oIj;round  shown  on  Tnlchaid's  luaji 
as  l)e  Beer's  C  round.  This  site  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  old  mounted  police  barracks, 
(.11  the  east  by  Argyll  Township,  and  on  the  south  by  Smit  Street.  It  is  1.50  yards  from 
the  west  gate  of  the  Hospital, hasa  frontage  to  SluitStreet  of  ovcroOOfeet.  and  anappro.xi- 
luate  area  of  4.1  acres.  It  is  unoccupied,  except  by  one  old  house  of  little  \alue.  which 
is  let  l)y  Coveriimeut  on  a  monthly  tenancy. 

When  discussing  this  site  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  permission  for  scholars  to 
use  the  Wanderers'  Ground  for  recreation  purposes,  one  member  of  the  Commission  wished 
information  as  to  the  rights  of  the  public  to  free  use  of  the  Wanilerers'  Groiind.  I  attach 
copy  of  their  lease,  one  paragraph  (I)  of  which  provides  that  the  public  at  certain  times 
is  entitled  to  free  access  between  sunrise  and  sunset  to  the  lanes  and  passages  of  the  said 
ground. 

t.  'L'he  vacant  ground  111  the  vicinity  (d  the  I'oit.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  a  site 
could  be  iriveu  here,  but  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  "  An  (Jrdinance  to  enable  certain 
lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Municipality  of  Johannesburg."  appearing  in  ihv  Gurcnimcnl 
Gazelle  of  (itu  October,  1905,  and  particularly  to  the  Schedule.  Part  11.,  Paragraph  8,  which 
reads  : — 

■'  8.  II  and  so  far  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  not  reserve  the  same  lor  public 
purposes  a  portion  of  the  farm  "  Braamfontein  "  No.  127  Witwatersraml  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Show  Ground  containing  an  area  of  26  morgen  58  square 
roods  and  a  further  portion  of  the  said  farm  immediately  adjoining  the  ground 
aforesaid  on  the  eastern  boundary  and  situated  north  of  Hoofd  Street." 

5.  Cottisloe  Township. — This  township  lias  been  laid  out  on  Government  ground  near 
,\u(kland  Park,  and  formerly  known  as  Eloff's  Claims.  A  portion  of  this  ground — 20 
acres  -has  lieeii  reserved  for  the  South  African  Constabulary,  and  their  headquarters  have 
been  erected  there.  Another  portion,  110  stands,  has  been  reserved  for  the  Transvaal 
Volunteers,  who  have  erected  quarters,  etc.  Some  18:}  stands  have  been  given  to  the 
Central  South  African  Railways  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  dwellings  for  officials,  but  so 
far  no  buildings  have  been  erected  ;  214  stands  were  reserved  by  Government  for  Civil 
Servants'  houses,  but  only  22  stands  have  been  built  upon.  A  block  of  10  stands  is 
reserved  fur  e(luc'ali(ui  piupuses.     The  remainder  of  the  stands  have  not  been  allotted. 
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Afpendix  D. 

GOPY   ()V  SECTION    FOUR  OF  THE    LEASE  OF  THE   WANDERERS'   GROUND. 

I.  l'he  public  shall  on  all  such  days  when  the  Club  shall  not  require  the  said  grounds 
or  any  portions  thereof  for  the  objects  mentioned  in  Section  2,  be  entitled  to  access  to  the 
lanes  and  passages  of  the  said  grounds  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  free  and  without 
|)ayineiit,  but  on  all  other  days  the  Club  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  admission  money,  the 
amount  whereof  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Club,  and  to  be  coiilirn:ed  by  the  .Mining  Com- 
missioner of  Johannesburg,  provided  always  that  the  Club  shall  be  entitled  on  all  days 
to  refuse  entrance  to,  and  to  remove  and  eject  from  the  said  grounds  any  person  or 
persons  who  is  or  are  in  a  drunken  state  or  misbehave  or  ill  conduct  themselves  or  act  in 
an  unruly  or  disorderly  manner  or  openly  enter  into  wagers  or  gamble  or  refuse  in  any 
way  to  ("omply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Club  concerning  the  admission  of  the  public, 
and  which  said  regulations  the  Club  shall  be  authorised  to  make  subject  to  consent  of  the 
Mining  Commissioner  of  Johannesburg. 
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Ajiliiiiilij   E.  ApppndU  F.. 

No.  :.'l  or  I'JU.j.J 

AN    ORDINANCE 

To  i:nai;i,k  ikktain  1j.\m>s  ro  i:e  Conveyed  io  the  Mi-nicipautv  or  Johannesburg. 


\MiiiiMs  icrtaiii  liiiids  in  the  aiiM  uliicli  is  now  tlic  .Municipality  of  Joliaiinesburft 
WL'ie  st't  iipait  by  the  (!i)VL'iiiiin'ut  of  tlio  late  South  African  Hopublic  for  the  purpose 
of  Ct'iiR'tcrics  and  l^ocations  for  Natives  anil  Asiatics  and   for  other  local  purpo.ses  ; 

.\nd  wliciva.s  the  Lieiitenaiit-Covcrnor  in  1903  appointed  a  Commission  to  enciuire 
into  niatter.s  affecting  Ciown  Lands  within  the  said  Municipahty  and  it  is  desirable  to 
give  (iilcct  to  the  report  of  such  Conmiission  ; 

l?c  it  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  the  Transvaal  with  the  advice  and  consent 
<if   the    Legi,slative  C'ouncil   lliiM'cof  as  follows  :  — 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenunt-(!overnor  to  grant  to  the  Council  of  the 
Municipality  of  Johannesburg  in  such  manner  and  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
advisable  and  subject  to  all  servitudes  rights  and  interests  at  present  subsisting  therein 
in  favour  of  any  person  the  land  describeil  in  the  Schedule  hereto  and  shown  on  the  plans 
signed  by  Adam  Jameson  ("onnnissioner  of  l^mds  and  (leorge  (Jocli  M.nor  of  Johannes- 
burg dated  twenty-si.xth  August  1905  and  depositetl  at  the  ollice  of  the   Survcvor-tJeneral. 

2.  All  such  lands  as  are  described  in  Part  II.  of  the  said  Schedule  shall  e.\ce])t  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  ever  remain  dedicated  for  purposes  of  or  in- 
cidental to  the  recreation   and  aniu.seiiu'nt    (jf  llie   inhal)itants  of  thi^   .Muniri|)alitv. 

3.  No  transfer  duty  stamp  duty  or  any  icgistration  or  other  charges  shall  be  pavable 
on  the  transfer  of  any  lands  to  the  said  Council  under  the  |)rovisions  of  this  Ordinance  : 
nor  in  lesjiect  of  tlie  lands  ilescribed  in  Part  111.  of  the  Schedide  hereto  which  are  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Council  from  the  l^ailwiU'  .\dniinistration  in  e.xchange  for  certain  other 
lands  belonging  to  the  said  C'ouncil. 

I.  This  Ordinance  mav  be  cited  lor-  :ill  purpo.ses  a.-5  the  Johannesburg  Lands  Ordinance 
1'.HI5. 

I'assed  in  Council  till'  rouitccntli  (lav  ol  September  One  thousand  Nim-  liiuidnMl  and 
Five. 

K.  M.  O.    CLOCtai. 

Cl<Mi<  to  the  Council. 

.\utliL'Uticated  under  my  Hand  and  tiie  I'ublic  Seal  ol  the  t'olon\  : 

AKTHUH    LAWNKY. 

LiciHcuant-tiovernor. 
Pretoria.   VM\i  Septeml)er.    I9i)."). 
Assented  to  : — 

SI'lLI'.OliNK, 
Johamiesbuig,    I9lli  Scplcnilicr,    I'.to.j.  (Jovenior. 


SCllKULLL. 


Part  I. 


1.  portion  of  the  farm  "  Braamfontein  "  No.  IL'T  Witwatersrand  containing  an 
appro.ximate  area  of  21{  morgcn  and  moic  particularly  l^nown  as  the  Johannesburg 
Cemetery. 

2.  Portion  of  (he  farm  "'  P)raam(ontein  "  X<>.  I"_'7  Witwatersrand  containing  an 
appro.ximate  area  of  8()  moigen  and  more  particulailv  known  as  the  Coolie,  Malay,  and 
Kaffir   Locations. 

3.  Portion  of  the  farm  "  Braandonlein  "  No.  127  Witwatersrand  containing  an  area 
of  72  morgen  68  scjuare  roods  being  the  Crown  Land  di'.dt  with  umh'r  the  provisions  of 
the  Johannesburg  Insanitary  Area  Expropriation  Ordinanci-  MH).!. 

Paht  II. 

I.  portions  of  the  larm  "  Hantjeslaagte  "  No.  1.38  an<l  of  •  I'.raamfonlein  "  No.  127 
Witwatersrand  containing  an  area  of  ICJ  morgen  and  more  partii  ularly  known  as  the 
Wanderers'  Ground. 

6.  Portion  of  the  farm  "  Braamfontein  "  No.  127  Witwatersrand  containing  an  area 
of  134  morgen  464  squan?  roods  more  or  less  and  more  particularly  known  as  Milner  Park. 
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A|>p(>iidi\   K.  (j.   ]'ortioii  iif  the  fanii  "' Kantjeslaagte  "'  No.  l-'58.  Witwatersrand.  contiiiniiifj  an  area  of 

S  moriicii  2o.'?  sqiuiic  roods   18  scuiaie  tept.  and  more  particularh'  known  as  .lonbort   Paik. 

7.  Portion  of  tlio  farm  "  llantjoslaagte  "'  Xo.  138  Witwatcrsraiid  containinu'  an  area 
of  2  niorjien  431  sf|naro  roods  13(1  s(|narc  feet  and  more  particularly  known  as  Cosmopolitan 
or  Union  Square. 

8.  If  and  .so  fai'  as  the  Lieutenant-tiovernor  shall  not  reserve  the  same  for  jjublic 
purposes  a  portion  of  the  farm  "  Braamfontein  "  No.  127  Witwatersrand  known  as  the 
■Vericultural  Show  (ironnd  eontaininji  an  area  of  2()  morgen  58  square  roods  and  a  further 
portion  of  the  said  farm  innnediatelv  adjoininu:  the  gronnd  aforesaid  on  the  Kastern  boundarx' 
ami  situated   North  nl   lloofc!  Street. 

I'AI.I     III. 

Certain  portions  of  that  portion  of  the  farm  ■  liraaudoiitein '"  No.  127  and  the  larm 
■  Rantjeslaagte  '  No.  I3S  Witwatersrand  known  as  Railway  (Ground  as  shown  on  flic 
(ieiieral  Plan   (iled   in   the  Survevor-( Jencnd's  Odice  and   marked  as  follows:  — 

I'oiiidii    I    lettered   A    B  C   1)  situated   to  the   north   of  Carr  Street. 

I'dilidii  2  lettered  I''  (1  H  I  .1  K  L  situatcil  south  of  noithein  bouiidarv  ol  Hre<'  Street 
rontinued   through  the   Railway  (Ground. 

Porlioii   3  lettered  Y  Z  .\  situated  to  the  east  ol  (Iraaf  Street  and  south  of  Sniil  Street. 

I'diiion  i  lettered  A  \\  X  ^ituateil  to  the  u(-<l  and  opposite  the  southern  e.\trennt\' of 
de  Beer  Street. 

Pdtlitiii   ")  lettered  (i   M   N  O  P  <^)  adjoining  Hree  and   Diagonal  Strei'ts. 

I'lirlldii   (i  lettered  I!  S  'I"  I'  sitiiateil  to  the  west  of  and  adjoining  Harrison  Stifet. 

■j'hr  ipiuiii  MS  marked  1  'J  3  and  1  being  situated  on  tlie  farm  '"Braamfontein  ""  No.  127 
and   |Mirlion>   5  and   <i  on   the   larm        Rant jeslaagte ""    No.    138   Witwatersrand. 


Appeiidi.v  I.  '' 

RESOLUTION   SUBMITTKI)    P,V   CKHTAIN    1!  KS|  DENTS   OF    BOOVSIONS. 

Booyscns, 
Johannesburg, 
30th  November,  lOOo. 
The  SicrnioiARV. 

Secoudarv  Education  Conimissi<in, 
Pretoria. 

De.\r  Sri!. 

Secondaky  Educai'iox  Commission. 

At  a  nu-eting  of  residents  of  Booysen.s,  ronvened  by  I.)r.  Cioghati,  and  lield  at  his 
hou.se  at  Boovsens,  on  17tli  inst.,  the  resolution  at  foot  was  nnaiiiincnisly  agreed  Ujton, 
and    I   ]iromised   to  report  sanu'   to  the  Commission. 

Yours  faithfidly, 

(Rev.)  A.  T.  HvRRE. 
RcsiiLiiIkiii — 

That  tliis  meeting  is  of  oj)ininn  that  High  Schools  situated  at  Tinyx  ille  oi'  on 
the  Houghtou  Estate  will  be  useless  to  residents  of  the  southerit  sid)url)s. 
This  meeting  feels  that  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  it  would  be  better 
to  erect  one  large  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  some  central  position  in 
.Tohannesb'irg. 


A|.pe X  a.  AppcMlix  (1. 

RKSdMTloNS  Sll'.MIT'lED  11 V    TIIK  PROVISIONAL  CENTRA  I,   EXKCUTIN  !■;  OK 
THK     TRANSVAAL    roLITlCAL    LABOUR    LEACUE. 

Till-:   Ti,  \Nsv.\.\i,   l'oi,i'iir.\i,    j.,.\i>.or=;   Lk.\oi:e. 
Provisional  Central  E.\ecutive. 
I'.O.  Bo.\  3(i()L 
.loliaimesburg.  22nd  January.    I'JUti. 
The  Seci:et.\uy. 

Secondary  Education  Comniission. 
Pretoria. 
Sth. 

1    am   instructed   liv   abo^■e  ('(jnimittee   to   forward    the   following    j-esolntiims   for  sub- 
mission  to  the   Education   Commission   now   sitting  :  — 
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(1)  That  this  Coniiiiitteo  strcngly  favnur  the  piinciph'  of  free   xmsoctariaii  jiriniaix    Appendix  U. 

education   for  tlie  Transvaal. 

(2)  That  tliis  Comniittee  favour  the  jiriruiple  of  free    seconilarv  education  to  all 

who  can  d<'inon.stiate  by  exaniiniition  their  fitness  to  l)enelit  Viv  same. 
Tl'aiikiiiL'  you  in  antici])ation, 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  P.  ANDERSON, 

Actin'_-  Secretary. 


Appendix  H.  .AppisBdix  U. 


RESOLUTIONS  Sl'HMlTTEJ)   BY  THE  TRANSVAAL  TEACHERS'    ASSOCLXTFON. 

T.:a\sv.\.\i.  Tioathkhs'  Assdci aiiun. 

Vnuledorj)  (lovivrnnient  School, 
Johannesburg,    Hith  February,   lirtnl. 

TllK    Sk(:i;kt.\I:V, 

Secondary  Education   C'omniission. 

Sir. 

The     lollouiiig    rcsiiliitions    a(lii|itc(l      li\'    llic    Tiaiisvaal     Teachers"    Associatinn    have 
referiMici"  to  matters  on   which  eviden<-c  has  been  laid   before  your  Coniniissinii  : 

I.   That  education,  both   primary  and  secondary,  shoidd  be  free  and     nndcnnniina- 

tional. 
'1.   That  anv  School  Ik)ard  appointed  should  be  the  same  for  all   ;;rades  of    education, 
•i.   That    teachers    shoulil     be    directh-    represented    on    an\     Ivhuatinn    .Authority 

constituted. 
•1.  That  this  Association  stroiigh'  deprecates  the  siibsidisuiL'  ol    an\    ilcnominational 
schools  b\'  the  (lovernnient . 

I   have  the   honour  In   be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient   serx'ant. 

1'',   W.  ailLLS. 

Hon.  Secretary. 


Jpp,i,(l<.r   ./.  Appoinlix  .1. 

LETTER  FROM  ACTING  CHIEF  ENGINEER,   I'.riLniNCS.    IMlUdC  WOHKS 

|)Kl>.\i;rMK\T. 

I'nblir    Works    Department. 

Pretoria, 

•j:Jrd   .May.    1  ;)(»(•.. 

Tin:    Dii;i;c'i(jii  d/  I'jDI'l'A'imo.v, 
f're.foria. 

With  ref(ueuce  to  your  letter  of  even  date,  addressed  to  V.t.  Tyrwiiitt,  Assistant 
.Vrchitect,  from  the  experience  of  this  Department  in  school  buildin;;  I  am  able  to  say 
that  for  the  sum  of  £4fi  a  head  there  should  be  no  difliculty  in  building  u  secondary  school 
in  Johannesburg  for  :'.(if>  pupils,  and  that  science  and  art  school  aicommodation  (witii 
a  rea.sonable  allowance  for  e(|ui])mcnt)  al.so  a  small  library,  wi.idd  lurrir  part  ol  the 
building. 

Moardini'  houses  and   purcha.-ie  of  site  aic  rrol    included. 

('.  DdNNKLLY, 
.Acliirg  Chiel    i'liigirieer-,    Mnildings. 
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ItF/l'oHT  (IK  IMtoroSKD  DAY  TKCIIXICAI,  SCIlool,  KOR  RoYS   IX  TlIK  NKW 
CKN'THAL     rKClIXICAl,    SCHOOL    IM'U.DIXC. 


Tlio  Special  S\ib-C()iiiinittoe  appointed  by  the  Tcclinical  Instruction  Committee  aT 
tlicii-  meeting  on  December  '2'iid,  1901,  "  to  consider  and  r('port  on  tlie  desirability  of 
establishing  a  Day  Technical  School  for  Boys  in  the  New  Central  Technical  School  Build- 
ing, and  also,  in  case  such  a  school  bo  considered  desirable,  to  consider  and  recommend 
a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  the  scliool,"  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

The  Sub-Committee  held  their  first  meeting  on  January  i)th,  1902,  and  discussed  the 
general  (|uestion.  At  the  four  subsequent  meetings  the  Committee  considered  in  detnil  a 
draft  sclieme  prepared  by  the  Chairman  :  and  this  s(  heme,  as  amended  by  the  Committee, 
was  adopted  as  the  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 

The  amended  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place  a  definite  expression  of  opinion  \v;is  obtained  that  it  w;is  ilesirable 
(iiat  there  should  be  such  a  day  school  in  Liverpool.  .At  (he  s;ime  lime,  it  wns  elearlv 
I  lie  opinion  of  the  nicinliers  that  the  school  shoidd  be  organised  to  meet  -.i  rc;il  want .  and 
not  merely  to  supply  a  Uind  of  education  given  at  the  i)resent  time  in  the  city  in  other 
.schools.  In  other  words,  the  proposed  school  should  not  conflict  either  with  the  worl<  of 
secondary  schools  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  that  of  the  School  Board  on  the  other. 

It  was  further  generally  admitted  that  an  o])|)ortunity  was  now  alVorded  of  trying  to 
meet  in  some  way  the  recognised  want  of  those  entering  various  skilled  trades  ])rior  to 
their  actual  apprenticeship.  The  object  of  the  school  woidfl  he  to  ])repare  them  better, 
not  only  for  the  work  of  skilled  artisans,  but  to  eiit<'r  any  uf  the  iiiilustrial  j)rofessi(ms. 
The  .school  wo\dd  also  supplement  in  a  most  important  way  the  work  of  the  Evening 
Techiiical  Classes,  which  are  so  largely  taken  adve.utage  of  by  those  who  have  actually 
commenced  a  definite  career  in  some  branch  of  industry  or  in  some   kind  ol  applied  art. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  boys  leaving 
school — particidarly  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city — who  in  many  cases  were  not 
either  able  to  at  once  become  apprenticed  or  who  miuht  not  have  actually  chosen  some 
particular  branch  of  industry,  to  receive  further  training  which  would  profitably  make  use 
of  the  intervening  period  before  the  commencement  of  their  apprenticeship.  They  would 
tlius  be  trained  in  scientific  knowledge  for  application  in  after  lite,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  technical  instruction  afforded  !iy  the 
e,vening  classes  of  the  Municipal  Te(  hnical  Schools  and  other  institutions. 

It  was  recognised  by  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  any  attempt  to  teach 
trades  or  crafts  in  such  a  school  was  absolutely  impracticable,  and  that  the  school  must 
give  to  all  boys  a  general  training  of  a  preparatory  nature. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  there  should  be  some  form  of  entrance  qualification  in  the 
way  of  an  examination  in  order  to  ensure  a  certain  statulard  of  education  for  every  boy 
admitted  to  the  school  ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  should  be  age  limits,  sothat  aboy  .shoidd 
neither  be  too  young  on  the  one  hand,  or  remain  at  school  after  an  age  when  he  woidd  be 
better  employed  in  a  workshop  or  drawing  office. 

Outline  ov  Scheme. 

The  school — at  anv  rate  at  the  commencement — would  be  designed  for  a  two  years' 
course. 

Boys  entering  the  school  shoulil,  as  a  rtUe,  have  attended  not  less  than  two  years  at 
a  public  elementary  school,  any  exce])tions  to  this  condition  to  be  the  stdiject  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  School  Committee.  No  boy  coming  from  a  ptd)lic  elementary  school  would 
be  admitted  (except  bv  special  resolution  of  the  School  Committee)  who  had  not  com])lefed 
the  sixth  standard  course,  or  who  was  below  the  age  of  12  years.  No  boy  who  had  passed 
his  sixteenth  birthday  would  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  new  session  unless 
by  special  permission  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  the  first  year's  course  : — 

The  total  number  of  school  hours  per  week  might  be  29 — less  '"  playtime"  of  15 
minutes  each  morning,  leaving  27i  hours  net.  "  Homework  ""  should  occupy  12  hours 
])erw(>ek.     The  sidijects  of  instruction,  with  time  given  to  each,  might  be  made  as  follows: 

Kuglish  . .          . .  :5  hours  . .  History  &  Geography      2     hours 

.\rithmetic  .  .  2          .,  .  .  Mathenuitics   .  .           .  .      4 

Physics  ..          ..  2.',       ..  ..  Chemistry        ..          ..21 

Mechanics  .  .  2.\       ..  . .  Drawing           .  .          .  .      f 

Economics  .  .  I  hour  .  .  Manual   Instruction   .1 
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IJav. 


9—10 


in— 1  1 


11-15-12-3(1 


Monday 
Tuesday 


English        Mathematics      Chemistry      Manual  Instruction 


History  and     Mathematics      Mechanics      Freehand  Drawing  and 
Geography  Geometry 

Wednesday   1     English        Arithmetic   .      Fliysics     .  — 


Thursday 

Fritlay 

Saturday 


History  and    Mathematics      Chemistry      Manual  Instruction 
Geography 
English        Mathematics      Mechanics      Sketching  and  Geometry 


Economics     Arithmetic 


nvsics 


More  time  would  in  the  second  year  be  dovoti-d  to  the  sciences,  paiticularlv  to  woik 
in  the  ])liysicai,  chemical,  electrical,  and  cngineerini;  laboratories,  and  to  drawin.i  and 
designing. 

As  the  name  of  each  subject  only  gives  a  very  vague  idea  of  tlie  course  of  studv,  tlic 
following  are  further  iletails  ; — 

English. — To  include  parsing,  analysis,  composition,  essav,  and  a  little  literature 
History  and  Geogkai'hy.- English    history  chiefly  from  the  industrial  point  oi 
view,  general  history  to  illustrate  cause  and  effect,  supplv  and  demand,  growth 
of  trade,  inventions,  growth  of  tlic  British  ])ossessions.  and  our  relations  with 
the  Colonies. 
Akitumetic. — Problems,  mensuration,  decimal  system,  and  mental  aritlimi'tic. 
M.vrnK.MATics. — Applied    algebra -mainly    equations    and    problems.        'rri<'ono- 
metry — practical — properties  and  uses  of  angular  measurem<'nts.     (!eometrv 
(sometimes  called  "  Kuclid  "). 
Mechanics. — Forces  and  their  etl'ert,  the  laws  of  motiim,  friction,  structures  and 

machines. 
Physics. — The  elements  of   heat  and  iiractical  elcctricitv. 

Dkawin(;. — Geometrical,  plane  and  solid,  to  work  in  (•oiijuiution  w  itii  Matliematic  s. 
Kreehaiul,  sketching  (i|uick  am!  impressionable).  lOlrincntiUx-  machine  dj-aw- 
ing  and  building  construction. 

Great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  drawing  and  designing.  i'laili  boy  should 
spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  a  week  in  sketching  from  actual  t>bje(ts  and  in 
geometrical  drawing — particularly  solid  geometry.  In  the  latter  he  should 
become  familiar  with  the  representation  of  objects  by  what  is  known  as  ortho- 
graphic projection,  viz.,  by  drawing  i>lans  and  elevation.s  of  objects, being  able 
to  draw  sectional  views,  undcrstai\ding  how  to  make  the  development  of  the 
surface  of  a  solid  body  into  a  plane, being  able  to  draw  actual  shadows  that 
are  cast  by  bodies  wln-ther  by  parallel  rays  or  rays  from  a  point,  and  also  being 
able  to  draw  simple  cases  of  perspective  or  radial  projection  and  of  isometric 
projection. 

A  course  such  as  this  tor  apprentices  in  any  trade  that  coidd  be  mentioned 

would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.     The  boy  would  be  able  not  only  to  make 

drawings  himself  of  what  he  had  to  make,  oi'  of  the  a])pliances  which  he  would 

be  re<|uired  to  use,  but  he  would  be  able  to  read  a  drawing  and   understand 

it    intelligibly. 

Mamai,   Instuuctio.x.      Manual   training   would    form   an    impoitaut    part    of  the 

work,  and  might  be  extended  in  directions  not  hitherto  usual,  such  as  metal 

plate  work.  On  no  account,  however,  would  the  manual  training  be  allowed 

to  develo])  intu  I  he  making  ol  ordinary  articles  for  sale,  but  would  be  designee  I 

as  a  course  of   training  in   the  general   use  of  tools  and   in   the   properties  of 

materials. 

Physics   and  Chemistry. — These  courses  to  be   both  tlieoretical   and  practical, 

and  special  strc^ss  would  Iw  laiil  upon  laboralnrx    wmk  and  the  keei)ilig  <d  note 

books. 

Students,  after  a  two  years'  cnursi'.  should   be  eompeleut   to  di^al  witli  arithmetical 

problems  of  the  kind  arising  in   workshop  ])raetice,  such  as  concerning  tlie  weight   and. 

measurement  of  materials,  and  to  apply  algel)ra  and  trigonometry  to  |)ractieal  jturposes. 

They  should  untb'rstantl  the  general  princiides  of  the  sciences  of  physics,  mechanics,  and 

(  hemistrv,  and  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  (d  materials  and  <d  the  use  of  tools,  ami  i)e 

able  in  after  life  to  e.\|)ress  themselves  clearly  in  writing  and  l)y  the  aid  of  sketches  upcin 

any  subjects  in  their  daily  work  involving  the  application  of  tlipse  sciences.  They  would 

thus  eventually  be  of  great  service  to  the  city  and  country. 
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Appendix  K.  The  school  year  would  consist  of  three  terms,  divuled  as  follows  : — 

First  Term. — September  to  Christmas — with  three  weeks'  holiday. 
Second  Term. — Christmas  to  about  midille  of  April — with  sixteen  days'  holiday. 
Third  Te)')**.  — May  to  end  of  July---followetl  by  si.K  weeks"  holiday. 

I'his  would  enable  the  exanuuations  held  at  various  scliools--chielly  elementary  scIukjIs 
of  the  city — to  be  taken  before  these  schools  break  up  for  their  holidays,  and  the  lioy.s 
selected  for  adnussiou  to  the  Municipal  School  would  commence  their  work  in  the  following 
September. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  be  the  ultimate  tielails  of  the  scheme  decidcil  upon,  it  wdl 
be  necessary  to  appoint,  in  the  first  place,  a  suitable  headmaster,  who  shall  have  the  entire 
charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  boys,  and  who  should,  if  possible,  be  appointed  during  the 
spring  of  this  vear  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in  arranging  details,  with  a  view  of  at  any 
rate  commencing  work  in  the  fall  of  the  pi-eseut  year. 

As  the  entry  would  probably  be  small  at  first,  he  would  at  lirsl  he  able  to  do  much 
of  the  teaching  liimsell,  with  some  slight  assistance,  and  if  a  suitable  man  is  obtained  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  advise  the  Municipal  Committee,  or  probably  a  special  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  all  details  connected  with  the  actual  working  ul  the  M-hiKii. 
The  qualifications  for  such  a  teacher  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 

He  should,  if  possible,  have  graduated  at  a  University  in  Honours  in  some  s\dijeet. 
such  as  chciuistrv  or  engineering,  preferably  the  latter,  as  the  larger  propc^rtion  of  students 
in  the  school  would  uiuloubteiUy  enter  the  engineering  professi(m,  an<l  the  training  (or 
this  is  suitable  for  almost  any  branch  of  the  constructive  profession.  He  should  have 
had  several  years'  experience  in  teaching  boys,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  it  he 
had  held  the  post  ot  headmaster  satisfactorily  for  some  time.  He  should  also  have  indicated 
unmistakablv,  in  his  previous  work,  powers  of  organisation,  of  maintaining  discipline,  and 
of  being  able  to  work  harmoniously  with  others.  Considering  that  to  a  certain  extent 
this  school  is  of  the  nature  ot  an  experiment,  and  from  the  tact  that  he  will  have  to  co- 
operate with  teachers  of  his  own  stamling  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  evening  instiuc- 
tion,  and  whose  laboratories  and  junior  assistants,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  available  tor  the 
work  ot  the  dav  school,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  proper  choice  ot  an  abk' 
and  tactful  headmaster. 

There  arc  at  present  four  suitable  unoccupied  rooms  on  one  floor  available  for  the 
use  ot  the  day  school,  in  addition  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building  and  laboratories  which 
might  bo  also  used.  With  certain  alterations,  the  yard  might  be  used  as  a  playground, 
and  the  entrance  for  the  boys  made  at  the  gates  of  the  Municijial  School  instead  of  at  the 
main  entrance.     These  points,  however,  must  be  most  carefully  considered  hereafter. 

'I'he  work  which  such  a  school  would  carry  out  seems  to  be  ot  the  nature  rei|uired 
for  the  Citv  of  Liverpool.  It  would  lay  the  foundation  for  all  the  trades  for  which  a  iire- 
paratory  training  is  needed.  It  would,  especially,  be  the  means  ot  pri)viding  education 
tor  a  certain  number  ot  the  more  promising  bovs  who  are  leaving  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  citv.  'Ihere  is  little  doubt  that  in  time  the  einjiloyeis  ot  the  neighbourhood  would 
generally  seek  apprentices  from  amongst  the  boys  who  were  leaving  this  school,  and  its 
certitica'tes  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  tit  very  great  value.  This  would  correspcmd- 
in'dy  have  an  eftect  upon  the  competition  for  entry  to  the  school.  The  entrance  examina- 
tions could,  therefore,  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard,  even  if  the  numbers  at  fiist  were 
not  verv  large.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  might  have  such  valuable  results  for  Liver])ool 
that  it'seems  worth  while  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  making  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  city,  seeing  that  it  is  not  likely  to  involve  anvthing    like  the  cost   of  many  Day 

Technical  Schools  elsewhere. 

H.  S.  HELlvSHAW, 

Mil,  Mar.h.    1902.  Chanmav. 

Apppiulix   L.  .t]ij>i„di.r   I.. 


STATISTICS    IN    REGARD    TO    NON-COVERNMENT    SK(0.\|)A1!V    S(Jt(MU,S.* 

Name  of  Scliuol.                                Total  Niniilier  of  ^'uinlicr  of  Niliolars 

Stliolars.  uiuler   10  years  of  age. 

Convent  of  the  Holv  Familv          . .           -'-'0  103 

German  School           Ii»")  !)!) 

Marist  Brothers'  School       ..          •■           •"):'.(  I  IL':'. 

Parktown  School        -•'  ^ 

Roedean  School          ..          ..          ■■             ''-  '^ 
Rosslvn  High  School 


I  ( i:!  47 

no  7 


St.  .\iulrew"s  High  School   .  . 

St.  .John's  College 

St.  Margaret's  High  School  .  ■  ^>l'  ^'-^ 

Ursuline  Convent       ..  ■■  .  '^1  *' 


l,.39r)  r.<i 


»  riii.  lahlo  i-  i.Kompletc.  certain  scliools  asked  to  furnish  the  Commission  ».ll.  Ilu'  lu-.cssary  lif-'nns  l.a\in,L' 
been  unat,lc  to  ..onu.lv  will,  Ue  reqnes,.  The  .lati.tios  given,  however.  ,.rove<l  of  Mrvi..-  to  (■on,nus.,oners  as  a  g.Mu.ral 
indication  of  the  provision  made  in  otlur  tlian  Ciovernment  secondary  schools. 
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INDEX 


TO 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 

(Fcir    l.isl    (pf    W'itiK'sscs.   scr    |i;i.yr   \.\.\j 


Bdaidiiig  (Provision  for)  :    pp.  4,  8,  18  f.,  37,  39,  42  f.,  93,  104,  KVJ.  l'4().  •_>fi2.  205.  270  ff., 

278,  281. 
Boarding  School;    pp.  137.  149,  15C  f.,  182.  272  ff.,  277,  284. 
Buildings  (Cost  of);    pp.  4  f.,  8.  10  f.,  17  f..  223,  299. 
Bursaries;    pp.  30,  42  f..  52,  70  f..  79  f..  112.  1(53.  208  f.,  2N.  219.  227,  2.35  If.,  244  ff.. 

254.  266. 


Cape  Colony:    pp.  6,  8.  10,  17,  43,  51,  55,  56,  108,  208  f„  250,  256,  284. 

Capetown  ;    pp.  43,  46  f.,  52.  55,  57,  59,  202. 

Capitation  Grant  ;    pp.  2,  18,  42  f.,  40,  223  ff.,  241,  217  f. 

Central  School  (Central  Site)  ;    pp.  29,  39,  47,  55,  77  f.,  85  f.,  99  ff.,  128.  135.  137.  158  ff.. 

190,  203  f..  208,  214  f.,  223,  262,  269  ff.,  278  ff..  298. 
Class  Distinction  :    pp.  20.  43.  53.  124.  132  f..  130.  144  f.,  158,  170.  198.  243. 
Cleveland  High  School;    pp.  34  IT..   171  f.,  250  ff.:    Xvax  served  l.v  :    11   f..  18,  21,  35  f., 

37  f..  258,  265;    Site  foi- ;    II.  35  ff.,  250  Pf..  205.  209  f. 
Co-education  ;   pp.  23  ff..  31.  37,  40,  42  f.,  57,  88,  97.  ill.  KM.  200,  210.  223,  255  :   Modified 

form  of;    40.  57.  90  f..  104.  120.  131  f..   137.   101.  200.  258.  205. 
Commercial  School  ;    pp.  43  ff.,  52  f.,  105,  142,  222  ff. 
Con)municatii>n  (.Means  of)  ;    sec  Railways,  Tramways. 
CJoncentration  of  Educational  Effort;    pp.  3,  211,  210. 
Control :   pp.  3,  5  f.,  8  f..  11.  19  ff.,  24  ff..  30,  43  f..  47  f..  54  f..  78,  80,  82,  88,  94  i..   KM   If., 

108,  112  f.,  128,  130,  137  f„  141  f..  147  ff..   159.   KiO  f..  182  ff..   195,   197.  201   1., 

213.  221,  223  ff.,  254,  257  f.,  268,  299. 
<'orrelation  of  Primary  and  Secondarv  Education  ;  pp.  130  ff.,  135  f..  143  f.,  158  f,.  195  ff., 

200,  214  ff.,  222,  242,  248  ff.,  266  f.;  see  also  Secondary  Schools  (Age  and  Standard 

of  .\dniission). 

i)e  Beer'.s     (j,.,,,,,,,]  .    p,,    r,{),  78  I.,  209  ff..  277  ff. 
■'enoniinatio,  ,,j^i  Schools;    pp.   15  f.,  .32  ff..  48  ff.,  03  ff..   108.  299. 
l)utci(Teachin;V,  of)  ;    jip.   130,  1.50  f.,  220,  l'32. 

Ea.stern  Suburlis  ,"f;.      1 1  ft".,  84  ff.,  91  ff..  98  ff'.,  112.  114  If..  IIS  ff..  I2(;.  I9(i  :   Ai<cssiliilitv 

from  south  and  west ;    104,  158,  103,  209. 
Examination  (Admission  to  Secondarv  School  hv)  :    |ip.  24.  5().  70.  lUH,  122,  132.  130,  140, 

142  f„  150,  159,  175.  197,  214  f..  222. 
(Award  of  Bursary  by)  :    i)p.  70  f,.  163.  212,  219.  254. 

Fees;    pp.  2.  0.  10,  18.  37.  39.  41  f..  50,  79,  81.  107,  121  f,.  127,  10.3.  170  f„  177.  214.  244, 

247,  249  f.,  253,  260  f.,  263  f.,  267,  268,  285. 
Free  Education  (Secondarv);    pp.   14.   16  f..  20,  41.   12,  52,  57,  74.  94,   10.3.   100  f,.  121, 

127  ff.,  134,  130  f..  140  f.,  151  ff.,   100,  l(i2.  180.  19.3.  2(¥).  204.  208,  211  f„  214. 

217,  233,  240,  253.  203  f.,  206  f..  299. 
ImumIs  Availalile  :     pp.  77  f.,  8|,  99.  2HS  ff. 


Index. 
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Index.  Giil.'A  (Secomlary  Education  fdi)  ;    p]).  .'54  f.,  256  ff.:    Adequacy  of  Supplv  :    1()9  if. 

Governing  Body  or  Bodies  ;    see  Contrnl. 
Grant ;    see  Capitation  Grant. 


Higher  Grade  School  :  pp.  42  ft.,  .52  f.,  10.5,  1.38,  1-12  :  see  also  Coniinerrial  School  Industrial 

School,  Technical  Day  School. 
Houghton  Estate ;    pp.  6,  78  ff.,  268,  270,  282  ff.,  295. 
Houses  and  House  Allowance  ;    see  Teachers. 


Industrial  School  (Industrial  Education)  :  pp.  103  ff..  138,  U2.  242. 


Jeppestowii  High  School;    pp.  13.  84  ff..  91  ff..  98  ff..  118  ff.:    Ar.M  -cw,.,''  It      12  f     18. 

21  ;    Site  for;    13,  18,  99. 
Johannesburg  (as  Centre  for  Secondary  Educatmn)  :   pp.  37,  42  f.,  4.-^,  •!.>  i.,  ;i"  i    -tij,  .  1 1  r, 
Johannesburg  College  ;    pp.  4  f.,  268  ;  Area  served  bv  :  4,  12.  77  ff..  268.  269  ff..  278  ff.  ; 

Site  for:    4,  78,  128,  133,  135,  268,  269  ff.,  278  ff.;    see  also  Houghtou  Est.itc. 


Leasehold  (iround  (Purchase  of);    pp.  .s2,  9(1,  111,  275,  283,  285,  295. 
Local  Contributions  to  Secondary  Education  (Offers  made)  ;    pp.  4.  6,  81  f..  86.  99.  109  ft"., 
115  ft".,  133,  212  f.,  27i.  282  f..  288  ff..  294  f. 
(Presupposed  by  Terms  of  Reff.n.iu-,.')  ;   pp.  1  f..  U.  Ki.  118.  i:^.:'.    ]<:]    u:i     >^     f  .  '^ft.-i  ■ 
see  also  Rates. 


^[aintenance  (Co.st  of)  ;    pp.  2,  6,  18  f.,  28  f.,  56,  TO,  1U7,  177,  223,  21i  1.,  2    '. 

Marist  Brothers'  School  ;    pp.  15,  246  ff. 

Municipality  (Relation  to  Secondary  Education)  ;    see  Rates. 


Natal ;    see  Cape  Colony. 

Non-Government  Schools;    pp.  14  ft..  32  ft..  48  f..  .50  ff..  63  ft..  119.  121.  l.^T    I  I!    U:  f. 

167  ff.,  197  ff.,  203,  222  ff.,  236,  240,  246  ff.,  262,  264,  302. 
Northern  Suburbs  ;   pp.  4.  84,  104.  112.  122,  256  ff..  262.  269  ff..  278  ff.:    Aoor    nnirv  (n.ni 

south  and  west :    79  ff.,  112,  158,  270.  274,  280.  282  f. 
Number  of  Scholars  requiring  Provision  ;    see  Provision. 
Number  of  Schools  required  ;    see  Provision. 


Phiving  Fields  ;    pp.  .5.  35.  57.  .59  f..  75.  77  ff..  83.  100,  111.  12.5,  196.  214  f.,  256  f.,  261  1.. 

271,  278,  284. 
Preparatory  Schools  :    pp.  .5.  7.  22.  25  f..  28  ff..  37  f..  40.  43  f..  45.  53  f.,  56  IT.,  86,  92  ff.. 

96  f..  122  ff..  1.32  f..  137,  141  f..  144  ff..  165  f.,  176,  197,  218.  223,  226  f.,  232  1.. 

240  ff..  262,  266.  276  f. 
Provision    required   for  Secondary  Education  :    pj).  6.  10,  25.  41,  42  f.,  46  ff.    52,  59 

122.  161.   168  ft'..  195  f.,"  214.  221.  231.  233.  242  f..  2.52  f..  268 


Railways  ;    pp.  12,  17.  70.  73.  110,  119.  1.58.  280. 

Rates  (Contributions  from)  :    pp.  2.  45.  54.  74.  102.  108.  1.30.  134.  1  11.  '  ■■'  '    "'^''  l'^/'i88, 
224,  2.32,  260,  264. 


Scholarships  :    see  Bur.sarics. 

Sccondar\-  Education  (Definition  of)  ;    see  Secondary  Schools. 

(Demand  for)  ;    see  Provision. 

(Obligation  of  Locality)  ;    see  Local  Contributions,  Rates. 

(Obligation  of  State)  ;   pp.  1  f.,  14,  16,  128  f..  140,  174,  222,  231  f.,  235  ff.,  2-10  f.,  261. 
Secondary  Schools  (Age  and  Standard  of  Admission)  ;    pp.  7,  135  f.,  138  ff..  154  f.,  160, 
166,  214.  216,  222.  226.  239  f.,  2.50  f.,  270,  276  f. 

(Area  required  for)  ;    pp.  5,  35.  55,  78  f.,  257,  265.  271  ff.,  281.  283  ff. 

(Cost  of  Buildings)  ;    see  Buildings. 

(Cost  of  Maintenance)  ;    see  Maintenance.  ^-7- 
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Secondary  Schools — v<   ■,•■■'»."<</).  Iiulcx. 

(Definition)  :    pp.  7  f..  U.  25  f..   12.  195,  231  f.,  276. 

(DifFoiences  of  Type)  ;    pp.  8,  42,  127,  222  ff.,  240  ff.,  272  ff.,  277,  278.  283  if. 
(Difference  of  Type  Desirable)  ;    pp.  168,  172,  205,  240  fF, 

(Secoiularv  Department  added  to  Primary  Seliool)  :   pp.  20],  209  f.,  223,  253  fi.,  257  f. 
(Sites  Available  for)  ;    pp.  4,  6,  13.  18.  35.  59  ff.,  78,  86.  99,  1.33    196   199   215   '>&] 
265,  270  ff.,  282  ff.,  294  ff.  ,        ,        . 

(Situation  for)  ;   pp.  3,  5,  6,  11  ff.,  18.  40,  58,  77  ff.,  128,  133,  135,   137,  158,  196,  216, 

269  ff.:    see  also  Central  Srliooi,  Cleveland  High  School,  Jeppestown  High  School, 

.Johanntsburg  College, 
(To  be  Self-supporting  or  appro.xiniatelv  Self-supporting)  ;    pp.  168    17"^    180   '>35  ff 

267. 
(Where  Secondary  Education  begins)  ;    pp.  135  f.,  239  f..  241  f.:    see  also  above  (Ane 

and  Standard  of  Admission)  and  (Definition). 
Southern  Suburbs  :    pp.  58,  104  f..  112,  137,  207  ft'.,  252  ff.,  272.  274.  277,  282  f.,  285.298. 
St.    Marv's    T'olleae  (Proposed  Acquisition  of)  ;    87  ff..  92  f..  95  ff.,  105    109  ff     120  ff 

125  ft.     ■ 


Teachers  (Hou.se.s  for);    jip.  4,  19,  22  f..  107  f..  131,  228,  259. 

(Representation  upon  Governing  Body  or  Local  Authority)  ;  pp.  191.  225,  254,  299. 

(Salaries  of)  ;    pp.  5,  9,  22  f.,  30,  107  f.,  122,  129,  131,  223.  228  ff.,  235,  259. 

(Status  of) :  pp.  3,  5,  24  f.,  30  f.,  191  f.,  201  f.,  221. 
Technical  Day  School  ;  pp.  67  ff.,  103  ff.,  138,  142.  300  ff. 
Tn.iaunv.^:    pp.  6.  12.  18,  21,  79,  81,  101,  110  ff.,  119,  196,  20:^  208,  270,  271.  2><ii.  282. 


Wanderers'  Grouiui  ;    pp.  62.  196,  271.  278,  296. 

Western  Suburbs;    pp.  21,  .J8.  137.  loS  ff.,  195  ft'.,  272,  274,  277,  282. 
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